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PBEFACE. 


Ih  preeentiiig  thia  work  to  the  pnblio  the  author  does  bo  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  anawer  some  questions  that  have  been  presented 
to  him  during  the  post,  and  whose  eolntion  was  only  obtained  by 
actual  experience. 

Fifteen  years  ago  there  was  probably  less  literature  extant  npoD 
tiie  Bnbject  of  street  parements  than  npon  any  other  one  branch  of 
the  engineering  profession.  Such  great  advance  has  been  made  in 
pavement  constmction  dnring  that  period  that  works  of  that  day 
ftre  practically  useless  at  the  piesent  time,  except  as  records  of  what 
has  been  done. 

An  active  participation  in  the  constmctioQ  of  mnnicipol  pnb- 
lio  works,  particularly  in  pavements,  during  the  past  twenty  years 
has  seemed  to  justify  the  author  in  producing  this  book  in  order  to 
ahow  not  only  what  is  being  done  at  the  present  time  in  pavement 
constmction,  bnt  also  the  evolution  of  the  modem  city  street  from 
the  mde  roadways  of  centuries  ago. 

Mnoh  time  has  been  spent  In  historical  research,  and  in  Chap* 
t«r  I  will  be  found  a  collection  of  facts  that  makes  a  fairly  weU- 
cossected  history  of  pavemente  and  roads. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  all  the  works  that  hare  been 
ooosnlted  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  as  they  include  ency- 
clopedias, dictionaries,  soientiflo  works,  technical  journals,  society 
and  official  reports,  special  reports  of  consular  agenta  and  official 
committees,  magazines,  popular  publications,  and  in  fact  all  litera- 
ture that  would  fnmigh  information  on  the  subject.  Unreliable 
statements  have  either  been  rejected  or  given  for  what  they  were 
worth. 

The  author  ia  greatly  indebted  to  consular  agents  and  city  of- 
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IV  PREFACE. 

fields,  who  hare  obeerMly  fnmished  him  with  Tftlnable  and  inter- 
eatiiig  facta. 

Much  of  the  iDfonnation  contained  in .  the  chapter  on  Stone  has 
been  obteined  from  different  geologiea,  and  the  reports  of  the  IT.  8. 
and  State  Geological  Snireye.  The  entire  chapter  has  heen  revised 
by  Professor  Leslie  A.  Lee  of  Bowdoin  Coll^;e,  Brunswick,  Me.,  who 
has  thus  placed  the  author  nuder  great  obligations  to  him. 

The  chapter  on  Asphalt  has  been  prepared  from  the  writings  of 
Clifford  Sichardfion,  Professor  S.  F.  Feckham,  and  others,  as  well 
as  from  personal  investigations,  trade  publications,  etc. 

Much  of  the  information  relative  to  the  payments  for  pave- 
ments by  street-oar  companies  was  obtained  from  a  report  made  to 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  by  a  committee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  relations  between  cities  and  towns  and  street-railway 
companies- 

The  main  idea  of  the  work  has  been  to  have  it  practical,  bo  that 
an  engineer  nnacquainted  with  the  subject  oonld  obtain  soffioient 
information  to  prepare  specifications  for,  and  intelligently  supervise 
the  construction  of,  pavements. 

Q.  W.  T. 
BBOOKLin,  N.  T.,  Bept.  1.  UKW. 
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STREET   PAVEMENTS   AKD 
PAVHSTG  MATERIALS. 


THE  H18T0BT  AND  DBVELOFHENT  OF  FATBHSNTS. 

PbiHiEVAX  man  had  no  pavements  nor  anj  use  for  them.  His 
wants  vere  few  and  easily  satisfied.  He  knew  of  nothing  outside  of 
his  own  range  of  vision.  Knowing  but  little,  his  desitee  were  few 
and  in  almost  every  instance  could  be  satisfied  bj  the  fruits  of  the 
«oil  or  the  results  of  the  chaae. 

But  this  could  not  continue;  as  the  race  increased  and  scattered 
over  the  then  known  world  the  different  divisions  settled  down  into 
communities  or  became  nomadic  tribes.  Different  localities  pro- 
duced different  articles,  and  in  their  wanderings  and  communica- 
tions with  each  other  they  became  acquainted  with  their  different 
products,  and  the  spirit  of  interchange  and  commerce  sprung  up 
among  them.  Feelings  of  rivalry  arose,  producing  wars,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  commercial  and  warlike  interests  were  most 
powerful  in  promoting  exchanges  between  tribes  and  later  between 
nations. 

At  first  tracks  vere  establi^ed  across  the  country,  but  as  time 
went  on  these  tracks  grew  to  be  paths,  and  the  paths  roads,  and  the 
roads  developed  into  our  modem  highways,  paved  streets,  and  mag- 
nificent system  of  railroads.  All  of  this,  however,  consumed  a  vast 
amount  of  time,  and  many  centuries  elapsed  after  the  building  of 
the  first  road  before  much  similar  work  was  undertaken  or  the 
modem  boulevard  completed.    While  war-chariota  are  mentioned  in 
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hietory  as  existing  at  ae  early  a  period  as  wax  itself,  commercial 
commodities  were  transported  in  ancient  times  almost  entirely 
on  beasts  of  burden.  Hence  the  slow  growth  for  a  long  time  of  the 
demand  for  roads. 

All  records  of  work  done  in  the  early  life  of  the  human  race 
are  indefinite,  and  mach  that  ought  to  be  histoty  and  founded  upon 
fact  is  only  conjecture. 

It  is  said  that  a  Uttle  to  the  east  of  the  Qreat  Pyramid  remains 
of  a  stone  causeway  a  mile  long  have  been  discoTered.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  portion  of  a  road  built  by  Pharaoh  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  stone  or  other  material  across  the  sand  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  pyramid.  As  this  pyramid  is  generally  considwed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  fourth  dynasty,  or  about  4000  b.c.,  it  is 
undoubtedly,  if  authentic,  the  oldest  road  on  record. 

Another  ancient  boulevard  is  mentioned  by  historians  which 
must  'have  been  built  soon  after,  as  these  times  are  now  considered. 
The  city  of  Uemphis  is  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
pyramids  by  a  broad  roadway,  two  leagues  long,  having  a  paved 
and  well-kept  driveway  lined  on  both  sides  with  temples,  mau- 
Bolenme,  porticoes,  monuments,  statues,  etc.  In  fact,  according 
to  descriptions  it  must  have  been  the  modem  boulevard  with  all 
the  accessories  that  the  times  and  unlimited  wealth  would  allow. 

The  Carthaginians,  however,  are  generally  given  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  people  to  construct  and  maintain  a  general  system 
of  roads.  This  African  city  bad  sprung  up  about  600  B.O.  and  by 
its  growth  and  enterprise  became  a  rival  of  the  Roman  Empire 
across  the  Mediterranean.  Rome  endured  this  rivalry  for  a  time, 
hut  at  last  she  issued  that  famous  edict,  Carthago  delenda  est,  which 
resulted  in  the  invasion  of  Africa  and  the  destruction  of  Carthage 
B.O.  146. 

The  Romans  without  doubt  appreciated  the  benefit  of  improved 
highways  for  the  rapid  mobilization  of  troops,  for  they  immediately 
took  up  the  practice  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  road-building  was 
always  one  of  the  features  of  their  subsequent  conquests.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  Great  Britain  alone  they  constructed  2500  miles  of 
roads. 

The  Appian  Way  was  built  by  Appius  Claudius  about  300  B.C., 
and  the  fiaminian  Way  some  yeus  later.    Tbeae  roads  were  prac- 
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tically  examples  of  solid  masonry  laid  in  cement  mortar  and  some- 
times several  feet  thick. 

A  traveller  in  one  case  reports  having  crawled  entirely  across 
a  road  under  the  pavement  where  the  earth  had  been  washed  away 
and  the  masonry  had  been  self-supporting.  Such  roads  lasted  a 
long  time.  The  Appian  Way  was  eaid  to  have  been  in  good  repair 
eight  hundred  years  after  it  was  built.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  traffic  it  sustained  was  of  sach  a  nature  and  amount 
as  to  produce  a  very  slight  abrasion  on  the  roadway.  The  stone 
used  was  irregular  in  uze  and  shape,  but  laid  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  a  solid  roadbed  impervious  to  wHtcr. 

Prof.  John  Beekman  of  the  University  of  Qottingen  states  in 
his  "  History  of  Inventions  and  Discoveries "  that  the  streets  of 
Thebes  were  regularly  cleaned,  and  that  the  Talmud  says  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  were  swept  every  day,  and  accordingly  concludes  that 
they  must  have  been  paved. 

A  consular  report  from  Palestine  states  that  the  pavements  of 
Jerusalem  laid  by  the  Romans  over  two  thousand  years  ago  are 
still  in  fair  preservation,  but  adds:  "  They  are  indeed  hidden  from 
eight,  and  are  many  feet  beneath  the  rubbish  of  the  city."  It  is 
easy  to  nnderetand  how  a  stone  pavement  might  l&st  centuries 
under  such  conditions. 

Uexico  and  Peru,  although  not  countries  where  much  transpor- 
tation was  ever  carried  on  by  vehicles,  built  in  ancient  times  many 
foot-roads  of  great  excellence;  those  of  Pern  alone  extended  for 
more  than  a  thousand  leagues. 

In  the  special  consular  reports  it  is'  stated  that  more  than  one 
thousand  yeats  before  Columbus  discovered  the  New  World,  the 
province  and  also  the  city  of  Genoa  boasted  of  fine  roads  and 
streets. 

In  France  all  travelling  was  done  on  horseback  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1508  Louis  XII.  appointed  ofE- 
cers  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  all  roads;  to  repair 
those  under  the  care  of  the  king,  and  to  enforce  the  repair  of  the 
others  by  the  proper  authorities.  Other  rulers  followed  his  ex- 
ample, but  little  good  was  accomplished,  as  these  officers  were 
often  appointed  and  almost  immediately  discharged  so  as  to  create 
TWWDcies  which  might  be  filled  upon  the  payment  of  a  certain  fee, 
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thereby  creating  a.  considerable  revenue  by  the  sale  of  appoint- 
ments. This  fact  wonld  seem  to  ahow  that  corruption  ezieted  in 
the  carrying  out  of  public  work  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem 
timeE. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  centiuy  Henry  IV.  appointed 
a  "  Great  Waywarden  of  France."  This  is  probably  the  earliest 
record  of  the  appointment  of  a  public  official  with  a  specified  title 
to  have  Eystematic  supervision  over  the  public  roads. 

These  different  actions,  however,  do  not  se^n  to  have  accom- 
plished much,  as  it  is  recorded  that  as  late  as  1789  the  country  roa'ds 
of  France  were  generally  in  a  state  of  nature  or  worse. 

It  is,  however,  stated  that  in  1556  a  stone  road  was  built  from 
Paris  to  Orleans,  the  portion  improved  being  15  feet,  although  the 
entire  width  was  54  feet. 

The  first  highway  constructed  in  Spain,  after  the  Roman 
regime,  was  built  by  Fernando  VI.  in  1749  from  Santander  to 
Beinoso,  the  labor  being  performed  by  soldiers.  In  1761  regula- 
tions were  made  for  the  classification,  construction,  and  repair  of 
highways  in  general,  but  no  deiinite  results  were  obtained.  In  1794 
the  matter  was  delegated  to  a  special  bureau  of  the  government, 
but  with  no  better  success.  And  it  was  not  till  1834,  when  an 
engineering  school  was  established,  graduating  its  first  chtse  in  1839, 
that  any  real  good  was  accomplished.  From  that  time  roads  were 
built  according  to  the  condition  of  the  public  treasnry. 

The  firet  Highway  Act  for  the  improvement  of  roads  in  Eng- 
land was  passed  in  1555. 

The  above  facts  relate  to  roads  rather  than  pavements  proper, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  to  what  size  European  cities  grew 
before  any  particnlar  attention  was  given  to  street  pavements,  and 
how  many  years  it  required  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  results. 
Alexander  Dumas  said  after  a  visit  to  Russia,  in  answer  to  a 
question  as  to  how  he  found  the  streets  and  roads,  that  he  had 
scarcely  seen  any,  inasmuch  as  during  the  winter  season  they  were 
covered  with  snow,  and  during  the  summer  they  were  in  process  of 
repair. 

The  streets  of  Rome  were  paved  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies after  the  founding  of  the  city. 

The  first  pavemente  in  Pms  w««  laid  during  the  reign  of 
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Philip  Au^stQs  about  1184,  the  square  of  the  Ch&telet  and  the 
streets  of  St.  Antoiae,  St.  Jacques,  St.  Honors,  and  St.  Denis  being 
the  first  improTed.  The  population  of  Paris  at  that  time  must 
have  been  little  less  than  200,000. 

Cordova,  Spain,  although  a  small  place,  is  said  to  have  had 
paved  streets  in  850. 

The  Strand,  London,  was  ordered  paved  by  act  of  Parliament  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  streets  outside  of  the  city  in' the 
sixteenth,  although  it  is  said  that  the  first  regular  pavements  were 
laid  in  1533,  when  the  city  bad  a  population  of  150,000.  Holbom 
had  some  pavements  in  1417.  Square  granite  blocks  were  intro- 
duced by  acts  of  Parliament  for  Westminster  in  1761,  and  for 
London  generally  in  1766. 

When  the  Forum  Trajannm  was  cleaned  by  the  French  in  1813, 
the  old  Roman  pavements  were  found  on  an  average  of  12  feet 
below  the  then  surface.  The  stones  in  these  old  pavements  were 
polyangnlar  in  shape,  containing  from  4  to  5  square  feet  and  12 
to  14  inches  deep,  laid  with  close  joints.  More  modem  blocks-  in 
Home  were  about  3  cubes  long,  and  on  being  set  up  endwise  had 
an  area  of  10  square  inches.  This  would  give  a  block  about  7 
inches  long,  3^  inches  deep,  and  3^  inches  wide.  They  were  set 
on  12  inches  of  cement  concrete. 

A  recent  novelist,  speaking  of  London  in  1516,  says:  "There 
were  great  mud-holes  where  one  sank  ankle-deep,  for  no  one  paved 
their  streets  at  that  time;  strangely  enough  preferring  to  pay  the 
sixpence  fine  per  square  yard  for  leaving  it  undone."  How  often 
this  fine  was  imposed  was  not  stated. 

Speaking  of  London  in  1685,  Lord  Macanlay  says:  "  The  pave- 
ment was  detestable;  all  foreigners  cried  shame  upon  it.  The 
drainage  was  so  bad  that  in  «iiny  weather  the  gutters  soon  became 
torrents," 

Walter  Besaut  in  his  "  History  of  London  "  states  that  in  the 
Elizabethan  period  carts  only  were  allowed  on  the  street,  and  their 
number  was  restricted  to  420.  Merchandise  was  carried  on  pack- 
horses.  Also:  "In  the  streets  the  roads  were  paved  with  round 
pebbles — ^they  were  cobbled;  the  footway  was  protected  by  posts 
placed  at  intervals;  the  paving-stones,  which  only  existed  in  the 
principal  streets,  before  1766  were  small  end  badly  laid;  after  a 
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shower  they  splashed  up  mud  aod  wa,ter  when  one  stepped  upon 
them." 

In  a  pamphlet  written  by  a  Colonel  MaciTone  of  London  in 
18S6,  when  the  city  had  a  population  of  1,400,000,  the  author  says: 
"  Florence,  Sienna,  Milan,  and  other  Italian  cities  have  pavements 
with  especially  prepared  wheel-tracks.  These  tracks  are  three  feet 
in  width,  made  of  large  and  particularly  well-laid  stones.  They 
are  about  four  feet  apart,  and  the  space  between  paved  with  smaller 
stones."  He  further  states  tliat  these  pavements,  as  well  as  those 
of  Kome  last  mentioned,  are  the  best  that  he  has  ever  seen,  but 
that  they  would  be  too  expensive  for  London.  Also:  "  There  is 
no  species  of  pavement  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of  to  the 
application  of  which  to  the  streets  of  London  there  would  not 
be  many  and  great  objections.  .  .  .  However  true  it  may  be  that 
an  observant  traveller  cannot  fail  of  being  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  excellence  of  the  turnpikes  and  other  roads  throughout  this 
country,  he  must  at  the  same  time  be  very  much  surprised  at  the 
badness  of  the  carriage-pavements,  even  of  the  principal  streets  of 
this  metropolis." 

These  were  the  observations  of  an  engineer  who  had  travelled 
and  examined  the  European  pavements  of  that  time,  and  they  ought 
to  express  fairly  their  condition. 

This  was  about  the  time  of  Macadam  and  Telford,  and  soon 
after  this  considerable  broken-stone  pavements  were  laid  in  Lon- 
don. 

A  pavement  consisting  of  broad,  smooth,  well-jointed  blocks  of 
granite  for  wheel-tracks,  with  pitching  between  for  horses,  wag 
laid  in  Commercial  Road,  London,  in  18S5. 

In  1839  there  were  1100  square  yards  of  wood  pavement"  in 
London,  which  in  1843  had  increased  to  60,000,  when,  according  to 
a  statement  made  in  the  City  Council  by  an  alderman  during  a 
controversy  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  wood  and  stone  pavements, 
there  were  600,000  square  yards  of  the  latter,  probably  nearly  if 
not  all  macadam.  These  two  items  without  doubt  represented  the 
total  amount  of  pavements  in  a  city  of  nearly  2,000,000  people. 

In  1825  Telford  recommended  the  use  of  stone  blocks  4J  toTJ 
inches  in  size  for  street  use;  and  3x9  inches  granite  sets  were 
laid  on  Blackfriars  Bridge  with  mortar  joints  in  1840.  This  was 
probably  the  first  attempt  at  a  modem  stone  pavement.     Eock 
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asphalt  vaa  laid  in  London  on  Tlireadneedle  Street  in  1669,  and 
in  1S73  there  were  60,802  square  yards  or  4.25  milcB  of  this  pave- 
mebt,  and  12;838  square  yards  of  wood,  in  the  city.  This  would 
indicate  that  wood,  aa  first  laid,  was  discontinued,  and  was  not 
used  again  till  laid  in  its  improved  form. 

Concrete  was  first  used  in  London  as  &  hase  for  pavements  in 
1872,  and  the  custom  was  general  in  1875. 

Li  Liverpool  granite  blocks  were  first  laid  in  1871,  and  wood 
in  1873. 

Tar  and  gravel  joints  for  stone  pavements  were  adopted  in  Lon- 
don in  1869,  and  in  Liverpool  in  1872,  though  they  had  previously 
been  in  use  in  Manchester. 

Glasgow  first  used  granite  block  and  wood  for  pavements  in 
1841,  and  asphalt  in  1873. 

Becent  excavations  show  that  the  streets  of  Pompeii  were  paved 
with  lava  from  Vestivins.  The  pavement  must  have  been  laid  some 
time  previous  to  its  destruction,  as  the  blocks  in  many  places  show 
an  appreciable  wear,  although  the  traffic  must  have  been  very 
slight  when  compared  with  modem  times. 

Sienkiewicz  in  his  historical  novel  "  The  Deluge  "  says  that  the 
capital  of  Lithuania  was  paved  with  stone  in  1655,  and  adds  that 
this  was  something  extraordinary  for  that  time. 

A  history  of  Spanish  times  in  the  West  Indies,  after  describing 
a  vifttt  of  the  pirates  to  Porto  Bello,  Venzuela,  in  1668,  says:  "  Hav- 
ing stripped  the  unfortunate  city  of  almost  everything  but  its 
tiles  and  paving-stones,  the  sea-rovers  departed." 

Although  Paris  had  some  pavements  before  London,  it  was 
many  years  before  its  streets  were  in  even  a  decent  condition. 

Martin  Lister,  writing  of  Paris  in  1698,  says:  "  The  pavements 
of  the  streets  are  all  of  square  stones  of  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
thick;  that  is,  as  deep  in  the  ground  as  they  are  broad  on  top,  the 
gutters  fallow  and  laid  round  without  edges,  which  makes  the 
coaches  glide  easily  over  them."  On  another  page  he  says  the 
material  was  a  very  hard  sandstone,  and  that  all  the  streets  and 
avenues  were  paved. 

Aaron  Burr  in  1811  thus  describes  their  condition  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend:  "No  sidewalks — the  carts,  cabriolets,  and  carriages  of 
all  Borts  run  up  to  the  very  houses.    Most  of  the  streets  are  paved  as 
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Albany  and  New  York  were  before  the  Bevolution,  Bome  arched 
in  the  middle,  and  a  little  gutter  on  each  side  very  near  the 
houEes.  It  is  fine  sport  for  the  cabriolets  or  hack-drivers  to  rim  a 
wheel  in  one  of  these  gutters,  always  full  of  filth,  and  bespatter 
fifty  pedestrians  who  are  braced  against  the  wall." 

A  sample  of  asphalt  macadam  was  laid  on  the  road  between 
Bordeaux  and  Bonen  in  1S40.  This  was  a  mixture  of  asphalt  rock 
and  ordinary  stone,  and  was  probably  the  first  bituminous  roadway 
laid  on  a  public  highway,  although  abont  the  same  time  aaphaltie 
rock  was  used  for  sidewalks  on  some  of  the  streets  of  Paris. 

In  183?  a.  Ur.  Claridge  obtained  a  patent  for  using  Seyssel 
asphalt  for  paving  purposes  in  the  Departemenl  de  TAin. 

In  1854  the  Rue  Berg^re  was  paved  with  compressed  asphalt, 
followed  by  the  Eue  St.  Honor4  in  1858,  from  which  time  the  buc- 
cese  -of  asphalt  pavements  has  been  assured  in  Paris. 

In  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Palenque,  Mexico,  pave- 
ments of  cut-stone  blocks  have  been  discovered  which  must  have 
been  laid  at  a  very  early  period. 

In  the  city  of  Mexico,  from  a  very  early  date,  cobblestones  were 
used  for  pavements,  and  their  use  was  continued  till  1884,  when 
a  portion  of  the  principal  avenue  of  the  city  was  paved  with  stone 
blocks.  The  stone  being  of  a  poor  quality,  the  result  was  not 
satisfactory  and  the  attempt  was  not  repeated.  Some  five  years 
later  wooden  blocks  were  tried,  but  the  expansion  was  so  great  that 
the  surface  was  deformed,and  the  experiment  failed.  Lumber  being 
BO  expensive  in  Mexico,  no  further  attempt  was  made  with  wood. 

In  1889  some  coal-tar  pavement  was  laid,  resulting  in  the 
usual  failure,  it  being  entirely  torn  up  a  year  later  and  asphalt 
blocks  substituted.  Up  to  1899  some  148,000  square  yards  of  this 
material  had  been  used  upon  a  cobblestone  and  sand  base  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  Practically  all  the  pavement  in  the  city 
except  this  is  cobblestone. 

In  the  United  States  pavements  of  cobblestone  were  laid  in 
New  York  and  Boston  at  about  the  same  time. 

Of  the  former  city  Mrs.  John  King  Van  Bensselaer  in  her 
popular  novel  "  The  Goode  Vrowe  of  Manahatta"  says  that  in  the 
early  days  of  New  York  the  Dutch  built  eeveial  breweries  on  the 
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road  lying  between  Broad  and  Wliitehall  streets,  since  called  Browei 
Street,  The  good  houeewives,  annoyed  by  the  dust  raised  by  the 
heavy  brewery  wagon8,made  frequent  complaints  to  the  city  authori- 
ties, who  finally  paved  the  roadway  with  email  round  stones.  This 
created  the  greatest  interest,  and  many  visitors  came  to  eee  the 
"stone  road,"  which  finally  came  to  be  and- is  now  known  as 
Stone  Street.    This  was  about  1656. 

In  Mt8.  Lamb's  "  History  of  New  York  "  it  iB  stated  that  De 
Eoogh  Street,  now  Stone  Street,  was  paved  in  1656;  that  the 
second  was  Bridge  Street,  in  16S8;  and  that  in  1660  all  the 
streets  most  need  were  paved  with  cobhlestonea,  the  gutter  being 
in  the  centre  of  the  street,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  lay  side- 
walks. 

A  Swedish  traveller,  writing  of  New  York  in  1'!'51,  says:  "  The 
streets  do  not  ran  so  straight  as  those  of  I%iladelphia  and  have 
sometimes  considerable  bendings;  however  they  are  very  spacious 
and  well  built,  and  most  of  them  are  paved  except  in  high  places, 
where  it  has  been  foand  useless." 

In  New  York  cobblestones  were  almost  the  only  paving  material 
nntil  1849,  although  some  experimental  wooden  blocks  were  laid 
on  lower  Broadway  as  early  as  1835.  On  this  same  street  "  Hubs  " 
blocks  were  laid  up  as  far  as  Franklin  Street  in  1849.  These 
blocks  came  from  Staten  Island  and  were  from  2  to  3  feet  square. 
In  1855  the  blocks  on  the  grades  were  grooved  to  give  better  foot- 
hold to  the  horses.  This  pavement  was  replaced  by  the  so-called 
Gnidet  blocks  in  1868  or  1869. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health 
made  January  1,  1865,  says  that  practically  all  of  the  New  York 
pavements  of  that  date  were  cobblestone  or  Belgian  block.  There 
was  some  Buss  and  a  small  piece  of  cast-iron  block  on  Gortlandt 
Street. 

Belgian  blocks  were  first  laid  on  the  Bowery  in  1858,  and  came 
into  very  general  use  after  1859.  They  made  the  improved  pave- 
ment of  the  times. 

The  present-shaped  granite  blocks  were  first  used  in  1876  or 
1877,  though  the  Gnidet  patent  blocks  had  been  used  a  few  years 
previously.  Thia  latter  had  also  been  adopted  to  some  extent  in 
Brooklyn,  bot  never  came  into  very  general  use.     Its  principal 
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difference  from  the  present  pavement  was  in  the  size  of  the  blocks, 
they  being  very  large.  Some  of  them  measured  on  Atlantic 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  in  1899  were  6  and  6  inches  wide  and  18  and  SO 
inches  long. 

The  Dock  Department  med  tar  and  gravel  joints  for  a  granite 
pavement  on  a  sand  fonndation  on  Pier  A,  North  Biver,  in  1881, 
while  the  first  concrete  base  for  stone  was  regularly  need  in  1888 
in  the  city  etreets.  A  unoll  piece  of  asphalt  was  laid  ne&r  the 
Battery  in  1871. 

A  general  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  pavements  of 
New  York  was  adopted  in  1889.  This  was  made  possible  by  the 
legislation  obtained  the  previous  winter  authorizing  the  issue  of 
bonds  for  that  work. 

The  first  street  paved  in  Boston  was  probably  Washington 
Street,  about  1650,  the  material  being  "  pebbleE."  A  portion  of 
State  Street  was  paved  previous  to  1684,  and  quite  an  amount  of 
pavement  was  laid  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Many  of  the  original  paving  petitions  are  now  on  file  in  the  City 
Clerk's  ofSce,  one  bearing  the  date  of  1714. 

Drake's  "  History  of  Boston  "  says  that  on  March  9,  1657,  the 
General  Court  ordered  "  the  paved  lane  by  Mrs.  Shrimpton's  to  be 
laid  open  and  no  more  to  be  shut  up."  This  is  the  year  following 
the  laying  of  the  first  pevement  in  New  York,  and  woold  indicate 
that  Boston  began  the  work  of  paving  as  soon  as,  if  not  sooner  than. 
New  York. 

Speaking  of  Boston  in  1673:  "Yet  for  several  years  after  this 
there  were  no  streets  paved  excepting  a  few  sections  of  some  of 
the  principal  ones,  and  those  of  a  few  rods  in  extent." 

On  April  19,  1704,  £100  was  voted  for  paving  "audi  places  of 
the  streets  as  the  selectmen  should  judge  most  needful,  and  therein 
to  have  particular  regard  to  the  Highway  near  old  Mrs.  Stoddard's 
house," 

On  March  39,  1706,  £100  was  voted  "  for  paving  the  Mayn 
street  towards  the  landing  to  the  south  end  of  the  Town,  and  £50 
for  paving  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Town  house." 

In  1719  the  General  Court  authorized  the  town  to  raise  $8100 
by  a  lottery  towaids  paving  and  repairing  the  Neck,  and  soon  after- 
wards authorized  another  to  raise  funds  for  paving  the  highway 
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from  Boston  line  to  Meeting  Honse  Hill  in  Eoxbury.  Winter 
Street  was  paved  about  1743. 

Shutliffs  "  History  of  Boston  "  eays:  "  In  the  year  1758  the 
townspeople  began  to  pave  the  streets  leading  to  the  Neck  partly 
at  the  expense  of  the  town  and  pturtly  by  priyate  subacription." 

Baltimore  paved  its  £rst  street  in  1781,  using  the  ever-present 
cobblestones,  which  in  1899  composed  about  76  per  cent  of  its 
entire  pavement. 

Philadelphia.  In  1736  a  Friend  relates  that  he  saw  paved  streets 
near  the  conrt-house  and  Market  House  Square.  Second  Street 
from  High  to  Chestnut  Street  was  the  first  one  regularly  paved. 
Iq  1719  a  gentleman  writing  to  his  brother  in  England  says:  "  Aa 
to  bricks,  we  have  been  upon  regulating  our  pavements  of  our 
streets,  the  footway  with  bricks  and  the  cartway  with  stones,  which 
has  made  our  bricks  dear." 

About  the  same  time  the  minutes  of  the  City  Council  state  that, 
as  several  inhabitants  have  paved  the  streets  with  pebbles,  an 
ordinance  is  recommended  restraining  the  weights  of  loaded  car- 
riages passing  over  them.  In  1761-2  an  act  was  passed  "  Regu- 
lating, pitching,  paving  and  cleansing  the  highways,  streets,  lanes, 
and  alleys  &c  within  tiie  settled  parts  of  Philadelphia."  Curbstones 
were  first  adopted  in  1786. 

Riiladelphia  claims  to  have  had  macadam,  or  broken  stone, 
streets  or  roads  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  was  probably  the  pio- 
neer in  this  country  in  that  respect.  Several  streets  were  paved  with 
hemlock  blocks  in  1839  and  1840,  but  with  little  success. 

In  1884  Philadelphia  had  535  miles  of  pavements,  of  which 
93  per  cent  was  cobble,  6^  per  cent  granite,  and  2\  per  cent  asphalt. 
The  granite,  however,  was  not  the  preeent-shaped  blocks,  but  prac- 
tically like  Belgian. 

In  that  year  a  special  commission  of  experts  was  appointed  to 
report  on  the  best  material  for  street  pavements,  and  the  era  of  im- 
proved streets  in  that  city  began  with  the  adoption  and  carrying 
out  of  the  commiseioneTB*  report 

Chicago.  In  Chicago  all  street  impTovements  previous  to  1844 
consisted  in  keeping  the  earth  roadways  in  as  good  a  condition  as 
possible.    Prom  1844  to  18SC>  the  roadways  of  the  most  important 
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streets  vere  planked.  Id  1855  1.72  milea  of  actual  pavement  vas 
laid,  but  of  what  material  the  reports  do  not  state. 

San  Francisco.  In  the  big  fire  that  occurred  in  San  Francisco 
in  1850,  many  planked  streets  were  set  on  fire  and  consumed. 

Hoads  constructed  for  short  distances  of  natural  asphalt  in 
Bonthem  California  had  been  known  for  a  long  time  prior  to 
1870. 

Xew  Orleans.  New  Orleans  constructed  her  first  pavements 
of  cobblestones  in  1817,  when  the  population  of  the  city  was  about 
41,000.  Previous  to  this  time  it  had  not  been  deemed  practicable 
to  lay  a  pavement  successfully  on  the  soft  yielding  soil  of  the 
city.  A  general  paving  ordinance  was  passed  in  18S2,  and  under 
its  provisions  streets  were  improved  with  shells,  cobble,  square 
blocks,  and  irregular  flat  stones. 

In  1837  an  ordinance  ordered  certain  streets  paved  with  the 
"  gunnels  "  of  flat  boats,  although  they  had  been  used  previous  to 
that  time. 

In  1838  a  portion  of  St.  Charles  Street  was  paved  one-third 
with  stone  blocks,  one-third  with  curbstones  laid  fiat,  and  one-third 
with  hexagonal  pine  blocks.  The  stone  and  wood  blocks  were  sat- 
isfactory, and  their  use  was  continued. 

A  bituminous  pavement  of  some  kind  was  laid  on  Gravier 
Street  in  1880,  but  proved  a  fallnie.  Asphalt  was  first  laid  on 
St.  Charles  Street  in  1885. 

From  1889  to  1896  a  number  of  streets  were  paved  with  gravel 
concrete,  but  the  material  did  not  give  good  satisfaction. 

Brick  was  used  in  1894,  and  chert  in  1895. 

The  dimensions  of  granite  blocks  were  14  x  10  x  88  inches. 

Cleveland.  The  first  stone  pavements  of  Cleveland  were  con- 
stmcted  between  1851  and  1854,  of  Independence  sandstone.  The 
blocks  had  a  surface  of  8  or  10  by  13  inches  and  were  from  8  to  12 
inches  deep. 

Medina  sandstone  was  first  need  in  1856,  and  the  streets  then 
paved  were  in  good  condition  in  1880. 

Nicholson  pavement  was  laid  in  1866.  In  1873  an  experiment 
was  tried  by  laying  a  mixture  of  coal-tar  and  roofing-gravel  to  a 
depth  of  three  inches  on  six  inches  of  broken  stone.  The  results 
were  not  good. 
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St.  Louis.  Main  Street  in  St.  Louis  was  paved  with  stone  in 
1818.  The  blocks  were  roughly  dressed,  irregular  in  shape,  from 
3  to  12  inches  thick,  6  to  14  inches  long,  and  6  to  10  inches  deep, 
and  set  on  6  inches  of  sand.  In  1843  the  specifications  called  for 
s  regular  block'4  to  5  inches  thick,  7  to  13  inches  long,  and  10 
inches  deep,  set  on  7  inches  of  gravel. 

Macadam  was  adopted  in  1832. 

Wood  has  been  experimented  with  in  St.  Louis  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. In  1851  and  1853  many  streets  were  planked.  In  1867 
Bnmettized  cottonwood  was  used.  This  pavement  lasted  ahout 
seven  years,  when  it  was  replaced  with  untreated  pine,  which  had 
abont  the  same  life. 

Cobblestones  were  tried  in  1855,  but  never  came  into  general 
nse. 

Granite  and  asphalt  blocks  were  adopted  in  1873,  uid  sheet 
asphalt  in  1883. 

Albany.  In  September,  1704,  the  City  Council  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  "It  is  also  ordered  that  ye  streets  be  paved 
before  each  inhabitant's  door  within  thie  citty,  eight  foot  breadth 
from  their  houses  and  lotts  before  ye  25th  of  October  next  ensneing, 
upon  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  summe  of  15s.  for  ye  behoofe  of  ye 
Sheriffe,  who  is  to  sue  for  ye  same." 

In  connection  with  the  visit  of  Peter  Kalm  in  1749  it  is  stated 
that  "the  streets  are  broad  and  some  of  them  are  paved."  In 
1764  it  appears  from  Mrs.  Grant's  "  Memoirs  of  an  American 
Lady  "  that  State  Street  was  only  paved  on  each  side,  the  middle 
being  occupied  with  public  edifices.  Active  paving  work  was  not 
begun  till  about  1791,  when  Broadway  was  paved  and  complaint 
■was  made  abont  the  quantity  of  stones  required,  as  "  it  swallowed 
up  thousands  of  cartloads."  Cobblestones  were  the  only  material 
used  for  years,  dimenaiou  granite  blocks  having  been  not  adopted 
until  1873. 
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The  rodiB  tb&t  once  formed  the  crast  of  the  earth  vere  com- 
poBed  almost  entirely  of  nine  elementB,  oxygen,  silicon,  magneeium, 
aluminnm,  calcinm,  iron,  eodinm,  potassium,  and  carbon,  the  whole 
making  97.7  per  cent  of  the  earth's  crust. 

These  elements  combining  in  different  ways  formed  minerals, 
and  these  minerals  make  the  different  rocks  according  to  the  num- 
ber and  quantity  of  their  components. 

Bock  can  be  defined  as  any  material  fonning  a  portion  of  the 
earth,  whether  hard  or  soft.  Bocks  are  divided  into  two  general 
classes,  stratified  and  unstratified.  Stratified  rocks  are  more  ot  less 
consolidated  sediments  and  are  of  aqueous  origin.  Unetratified 
rocks,  having  been  more  or  less  completely  fusedj  are  crystalline  in 
form  and  of  igneous  origin. 

The  igneooB  rocks,  while  not  all  granite  in  the  strictest  sense, 
may  be  called  granitic,  for  they  are  granular  and  made  up  gener- 
ally of  the  same  substances  as  the  granites,  varying  in  their  propor- 
tions and  structure. 

The  minerals  fonning  these  rocks  are  generally  considered  as 
being  divided  into  essential  parts  and  characterizing  and  micro- 
scopic acceEsories.  These  terms  are  self-ezplaoatory,  the  essential 
parts  making  up  the  body  of  the  stone,  the  characterizing  accessory 
defining  its  eiact  variety,  and  the  microscopic  being  those  con- 
tained in  very  minute  quantities. 

I^e  important  minerals  that  make  up  these  rocks  are  quartz, 
feldspar,  amphibole,  pyroxene,  and  mica. 

Omarti. 
Qnarts  is  a  pure  silica,  composed  of  silicon  and  oxygen;   its 
specific  gravity  is  S.66  and  it  is  a  hard  and  brittle  mineral.    It  is 
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always  found  of  the  Bame  compoBitlon  and  hardaesa,  although  the 
shape  of  its  particles  varies  considerably.  It  is  practically  indestrue- 
tible  by  the  forces  of  nature,  which  accounts  for  its  forming  so  large 
a  proportion  of  all  sands,  l^iose  found  on  the  seashore  are 
nearly  all  quartz.  When  absolutely  pure,  quartz  is  colorieae,  but 
sometimes  it  contains  impurities  enough  to  give  it  a  color,  when  it 
is  known  as  rose  quartz,  smoky  quartz,  etc,  according  to  its  appear- 
ance. When  it  is  in  a  metamorphic  state  with  its  crystals  cemented 
together  with  quartz,  it  forms  a  rock  called  quartzite. 

Feldspar. 
Feldspar  is  an  anhydrous  silicate  of  alumina  together  with 
floda,  potash,  or  lime.  It  is  generally  softer  than  quartz,  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  from  3.4  to  S.6.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
feldspar;  the  principal  ones  being  orthoclase,  microcUne,  albite, 
oligoclase,  and  labradorite.  It  is  also  divided  into  two  groups  ac- 
cording to  its  crystallization,  the  monoclinic  and  the  triclinic.  The 
former  contains  principally  silica,  alumina,  and  potash;  the  latter 
with  the  exception  of  microeline,  which  chemically  is  almost  the 
same  as  the  monoclinics,  has  no  potash,  but  in  its  stead  sodium  and 
lime.  According  as  the  above  constituents  vary  in  quality  and 
quantity,  the  feldspars  vaiy  in  hardness  and  color,  and  when  they 
are  in  appreciable  quantities  they  have  an  important  "bearing  on 
the  resulting  rock.  It  is  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  elements, 
all  clays  being  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  feldspar. 

Amphibole. 
This  mineral  is  sometimes  called  hornblende,  which  term  really 
belongs  to  but  one  variety,  of  which  th^e  are  two,  the  alnminons 
and  the  non-alnminons.  The  former  contaijis  about  4fi  per  cent  of 
silica,  17  of  magnesia,  10  of  alumina,  IS  of  lime,  and  16  of  .iron 
oxides;  the  latter  6?  per  cent  of  silica,  36  of  manganese,  14  of  lime, 
with  small  amounts  of  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese.  HomBende 
belongs  to  the  aluminous  variety.  Hornblende  is  hard  and  tough 
and  imparts  these  characteristics  to  all  rocks  of  which  it  becomes 
a  part.  It  is  found  in  some  metamorphic  rocks.  Its  color  is  gen- 
erally a  brownish  green. 
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Pyroxene. 

Pyroxene  ia  more  brittle  than  hornblende  and  consequently  not 
BO  desirable  a  constituent  for  a  rock.  Its  principal  variety,  augite^ 
is  aji  essential  ingredient  of  dtal«Be  and  basalt  and  also  an  acces- 
sory. It  is  dark-colored  and  composed  approximately  of  silica  50 
per  cent,  alumina  6  per  cent,  magnesia  15  per  cent,  lime  83  per 
cent,  and  iron  oxides  6  per  cent. 

Mica. 

This  is  the  mineral  so  well  and  popnlarl;  known  as  isinglass. 
There  are  several  varieties,  but  the  two  foond  in  granite  rocks  are 
muscovite  and  biotite.  They  are  always  found  in  thin  sheetlike 
forms  and  are  important  factors  in  the  make-up  of  rock,  both  as 
to  color  and  structure.  They  are  influential  disintegrating  agents, 
aa,  on  account  of  their  laminations,  they  often  allow  the  entrance 
of  moisture,  which  is  an  important  element  of  decay  in  any  mate- 
rial. If  the  mica  is  deposited  in  different  layers  or  planes,  the  rock 
readily  splits  along  these  planes.  If  muscovite  is  the  variety  present, 
the  rock  is  generally  light-colored,  while  the  black  biotite  imparts 
its  color  to  the  stone,  often  giving  it  a  speckled  appearance.  Mus- 
covite is  a  silicate  of  potash  and  alumina,  and  biotite  of  alumina, 
iron,  and  magnesia. 

Having  somewhat  hastily  examined  these  mineral  constituentB 
of  the  granite  rocks,  it  will  now  be  in  order  to  t^e  up  the  rocks 
themselveB.  They  are  complex  in  their  composition  and  structure, 
having  been  formed  at  different  times  and  under  different  condi- 
tions; some  containing  but  few  and  others  many  minerals,  often 
grading  into  each  other  so  imperceptibly  that  it  is  sometimes  al- 
most impossible  to  determine  where  one  variety  ends  and  the  other 
begins.  For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the  different  definitions 
given  to  the  same  variety  by  eqnally  good  authorities,  it  seems 
proper  to  treat  these  rocks  as  one  class,  each  according  to  its 
characteristics,  and  not  attempt  to  make  any  arbitrary  class  dis- 
tinctions. 

The  group  of  rocks  wbidi  it  is  proposed  to  study  in  this  con- 
nection may  be  defined  as  silicious,  holocryatalline,  grauular  rocks. 
Their  essential  constituents  are  quartz  and  feldspar,  and  the  char- 
acterizing acceeeories  hornblende,  pyroxene,  and  mica,  with  some 
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other  less  important  mineraU.  Microscopic  accesBOTies  occur,  but 
in  such  email  quantities  that  they  will  not  be  taken  up.  In  some 
Tarietiea  hornblende  and  pyroxene  are  considered  eseentia!. 

Granite,  according  to  Dana,  consiste  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and 
mica.  Under  thie  definition,  no  stone  could  be  a  granite  unless 
it  contained  mica,  but  as  the  term  is  used  commercially  it  includes 
syenite  and  gneiss  and  often  porphyry.  The  order  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  rocks  is  an  important  factor  in  their  structure.  As  a  rule, 
in  granite  the  minor  accessory  minerals  crystallized  first,  taking 
their  natural  form.  According  to  some  authorities  the  ferro- 
magnesian  minerab  came  next,  followed  by  the  feldspars,  and  lastly 
by  the  quartz  flowing  in,  filling  all  the  interstices,  making  a  com- 
plete and  solid  rock.  Occasionally,  however,  quartz  and  feldspar 
are  found  completely  intermingled,  indicating  that  they  crystallized 
a.i  the  same  time. 

While  the  character  of  a  granite  is  determined  principally  bj 
its  essentials,  the  accessories  have  much  to  do  with  its  quality.  The 
■color  is  generally  fixed  by  the  feldspar,  but  the  mica  is  often  a 
^veming  characteristic,  the  presence  of  muscovite  making  a 
granite  light,  while  biotite  has  always  the  opposite  effect.  A  large 
amount  of  quartz  will  make  a  granite  hard  and  brittle,  while  too 
much  feldqwr  renders  it  softer  and  tougher,  but  more  liable  to 
•decomposition.  The  susceptibility  to  polish  and  its  ability  to  resist 
the  action  of  the  elements  depend  greatly  upon  thp  accessory  com- 
ponents. Hornblende  is  a  mineral  which  permits  a  granite  to 
take  a  high  polish,  while  pyroxene,  being  very  brittle,  often  breaks 
■out  when  a  atone  is  being  hammer-diessed,  giving  a  pitted  appear- 
ance to  an  otherwise  smooth  surface.  Iron  is  detrimental,  as  by 
the  action  of  the  weather  iron-rust  is  formed,  and  rains  washing 
it  over  the  surface  of  the  atone  produce  stains  upon  any  structure 
built  of  stone  containing  iron.  The  size  of  the  particles  of  the 
minerals  is  important.  The  smaller  the  grains  and  the  more  evenly 
they  are  distributed,  the  better  the  stone  will  cut  and  he  polished. 
The  finer  the  grain  the  better  satisfaction  the  granite  will  give  in 
cut  work.  A  fins-grained  stone  is  compact  in  texture,  excluding 
air  and  moiature,  two  agents  that  are  constantly  at  work  to  destroy 
all  minerals.  Qranite  is  divided  into  varieties  according  to  the 
presence  of  its  varying  accefibories. 
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Mvseovite  granite  is  so  called  from  the  mica  being  of  the  mosco- 
Tite  yariety.  It  is  not  found  in  large  quantities  in  this  country^ 
but  is  produced  to  some  extent  from  the  quarries  of  Barre,  Vt. 

Biotiie  granite  is  similar  to  the  above  except  that  the  muscovite 
is  replaced  by  biotite.  On  this  account,  while  the  former  is  always 
light  in  color,  the  latter  yaries  from  light  to  dark  according  to  the 
quantity  of  mica  or  the  color  of  the  feldspar.  This  class  of  etone 
is  often  red,  owing  to  the  red  feldspar.  As  a  rule  the  stone  is  hard 
and  tough.  Good  samples  of  it  are  found  at  Westerly,  B.  I.,  and 
Diz  Island,  Me. 

Muscovite  bictite  granite  stands  between  the  two  last  described, 
having  both  varieties  of  the  mica,  and  differing  from  them  only  in 
that  respect.  It  is  found  at  Concord  and  several  other  pbcea  in 
N'ew  Hampshire. 

Hornblende  granite  is  a  variety  in  which  the  characterizing 
accessory  is  almost  entirely  hornblende.  Biotite  is,  however,  gen- 
erally found  upon  a  microscopic  examination.  When  the  mica  can- 
not be  discovered  by  the  unaided  eye  the  name  "  hornblende  "  ia 
given  to  the  variety.  Examples  of  this  are  found  at  Peabody,  Masa-r 
and  Mt.  Desert,  'He. 

Homblende-biotite  granite  is  distinguished  from  the  above  im 
that  it  contains  as  essentials  quartz  and  feldspar  with  both  horn- 
blende and  biotite.  This  combination  gives  a  dark  and  sometimes 
an  almost  black  granite,  capable  of  receiving  a  fiue  polish. 

Examples  of  this  stone  are  found  at  St.  Gteorge,  Me.,  Cape  Ann, 
Mass.,  and  at  Sauk  Bapids,  Minn. 

One  important  property  that  is  possessed  by  all  granites  is  that 
of  splitting  more  easily  in  one  direction  than  another,  so  that 
it  is  easy  to  get  out  blocks  large  or  small  with  practically  parallel 
sides.  This  property  is  generally  called  rift  or  cleavage.  It  was 
caused  by  pressure  before  the  rock  was  consolidated.  The  rift  is 
always  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  pressure.  When  a  stone  is 
resting  upon  a  face  parallel  to  its  cleavage  plane  it  is  said  to  be 
lying  nn  its  bed,  and  the  face  at  right  angles  to  the  bed  is  called 
the  edge.  Bift  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  pressure  and  the  grain 
of  the  stone,  so  that  while  all  granites  have  a  rift  they  do  not  have 
it  in  the  same  degree.  The  finer-grained  granites  have  the  best 
rift,  decreasing  as  the  grains  increase,  so  that  a  coarse-grained 
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Tariety  is  apt  to  be  boncliy  and  requireB  considerable  dressing  to 
bring  the  faces  of  the  block  to  a  plane  surface.  This  fact  is  well 
known  to  qnaiTTnien,  and  an  experienced  hand  will  easily  and 
qiiickly  tell  the  character  of  the  rift  by  the  general  appearance  of 
the  stone. 

Al&ongh  it  hae  been  said  that  granite  breaks  more  easily  in 
one  direction  than  another,  on  accotmt  of  its  pecaHar  structure  it 
can  be  broken  into  blocks  of  almost  any  shape  by  skilled  work- 
men with  a  stone- hammer,  or  with  proper  wedges  if  a  large  and 
irregular  block  he  required.  By  this  method  the  dividing  force 
is  exerted  in  whatever  direction  desired  by  inserting  the  wedges 
into  holes  drilled  for  the  purpose,  when  by  lightly  driving  the 
wedges  in  sncoeBaioD  the  quartz  which  is  holding  the  other  crya> 
tals  together  is  easily  fraotnred  and  the  granite  breaks  as  de- 
sired. On  account  of  this  fact  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  paving- 
blocks  and  curbing,  as  it  is  dieaply  and  rapidly  formed  into  the 
proper  size  and  shape.  Often  a  stone  is  barred  from  use  as  a  pav- 
ing material  for  the  reaeon  that  so  mnch  work  is  required  to  get  it 
down  to  specification  dze. 

Qneiss  is  a  variety  of  granite  which  differs  from  that  just  de- 
scribed only  from  the  fact  that  its  rift  is  caused  by  the  greater  por- 
tion of  its  mica  being  gathered  in  parallel  planes  so  that  the  stone 
is  easily  broken  along  these  planes.  This  is  purely  a  physical  dif- 
ference, as  chemically  and  mineralogicaUy  it  is  the  same  aa  granite 
proper.  This  arrangement  of  the  mica  weakens  the  stone  ap^eci- 
ahly  when  set  on  edge,  a  fact  which  is  not  true  of  the  granites. 

Dana  defines  gneiss  as  consisting  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica, 
and  possessing  cleavage  planes. 

Syenite,  according  to  Dana,  consists  of  feldspar  and  homhlende 
with  or  without  qnartz.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mica  of  granite 
and  gneiss  has  disappeared  and  hornblende  has  taken  its  place. 
This  latter  mineral  is  hard  and  compact,  varying  considerably  in 
its  composition,  but  naade  up  principally  of  silicate  of  magnesium 
and  calcium,  with  some  alumina  and  iron.  It  has  its  cleavage  in 
two  planes  and  is  easily  brought  to  a  fine  polish. 

ia  1787  Werner  adopted  the  definition  quoted  above  from 
Dana,  but  later  Qerman  geologists  have  used  the  term  eyenite  to 
designate  rocks  without  quartz,  differing  only  from  granite  in  that 
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respect  and  consisting  mainly  of  orthoclase  feldspar  in  company 
with  one  or  more  minerals  of  the  amphibole  (hornblende)  or  pyrox- 
ene group.  This  combination  has  seldom  been  used  or  fonnd  in 
this  country. 

Porphyry. — The  mineral  and  chemical  composition  of  the  quartz 
porphyries  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  granites,  from 
which  they  differ  mainly  in  their  "  porphyritic  "  structure.  That 
is,  .the  quartz  has  cooled  first,  thereby  gaining  a  crystalline  form 
flo  that  the  rock  presents  to  the  eye  a  dense  compact  mass  of  stone 
in  which  can  be  seen  crystals  of  quartz  alone  or  quartz  and  feldspar 
together.  This  structure  characterizes  all  the  rocks  of  this  type. 
The  ferromagnesian  minerals  are  often  confined  to  the  elements 
of  the  earlier  period  of  ciystaJlization,  while  the  original  quartz 
is  found  in  the  acid  types  only,  and  is  generally  restricted  to  the 
ground-mass. 

This  change  of  structure  prevents  the  formation  of  the  rift  so 
characteristic  of  the  true  granites.  In  composition  it  is  generally 
about  two-thirds  silica. 

i>«a6ii«e  (Trap-rock). — The  essential  constituents  are  plagioclase, 
feldspar,  and  augite,  with  nearly  always  magnetite  and  apatite  in 
small  proportions.  The  accessories  are  hornblende,  hiotite,  olivine, 
etc.  It  is  holocrystalline  in  form,  but  not  often  having  perfect 
crystal  outlines,  as  they  are  more  or  less  distorted  on  account  of 
interference  during  the  process  of  formation.  The  feldspar  gen- 
erally crystallizes  before  the  ferromagnesian  constituent,  t;he  former 
being  often  found  wrapped  around  by  the  augite.  As  a  rule  it  is 
finer-grained  than  the  granites.  It  varies  in  color  according  to 
its  constituents  from  a  dark  gray  to  almost  black.  The  rock  is 
hard,  compact,  and  tough,  hut  not  easily  broken  into  regular 
shapes.  It  occurs  in  dikes,  where  the  material  in  a  melted  state 
poured  into  the  fissures  already  created  and,  cooling,  there  divided 
masses  of  the  same  character  into  separate  and  distinct  parts.  This 
is  often  seen  in  limestone  formations  in  Maine,  The  best  illustra- 
tion of  trap-rock  in  this  country  is  probably  the  Palisades  of  New 
Jersey,  although  it  is  also  found  in  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia,    It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  2.8  to  3.S. 

Basalt. — ^This  rock  does  not  differ  materially  from  diabase,  but 
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is  of  more  recent  origin.  The  essential  minerals  are  angite  and 
plagioclase  feldspar  with  olivine.  The  accessories  ate  different 
varieties  of  iron  and  apatite  with  sometimes  quartz,  mica,  etc. 
Structurally  it  varies  from  the  glassy  to  the  hotoerystalline.  Chemi- 
cally it  is  composed  of  silica  50  per  cent,  alumina  14,  lime  10, 
magnesia  6,  ozide  of  iron  and  manganese  13,  and  soda  4  per  cent, 
with  small  quantities  of  potash,  etc.  In  the  United  States  it  is 
found  principally  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  especially  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  It  is  generally  finer-grained  than  trap-rock. 
It  was  nsed  very  generally  by  the  early  road-builders  of  the  old 
country,  being  carried  great  distances  to  form  the  surface  of  the 
roads  on  account  of  its  fine  wearing  qualities. 

Sionx  Falli  Stone. 
This  is  a  red  qnartzite  or  metamorphic  sandstone.  It  contains 
85  per  cent  of  quartz.  Its  color  is  due  to  oiide  of  iron.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  hardest  stone  in  the  country.  It  weighs  162  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot  and  has  a  crushing  strength  of  28,000  lbs.  per  inch.  On 
account  of  its  hardness  it  is  not  much  nsed  for  building  purposes, 
but  has  been  to  some  extent  in  Western  cities  for  pavements.  It 
wears  smooth  with  a  glassy  surface. 

AHALTBIB  0¥  OKAHITB  FBOK  POBT  DKPOBIT,  MD. 

Percent. 

ffilica   73.690 

Alumina 12.891 

Ferric  iron 1.023 

FeiToni  oxide 2.58S 

lime 3.737 

MAffneftift  ..,.,-,--.-,-->•-.-.-...- .498 

PotMh  1.481 

Soda  2.811 

Water  1.060 

Total  W.776 

The  mineral  composition  of  this  rock  was  calculated  from  the 
above  analysis,  but  nothing  more  than  an  approximate  result  could 
be  expected  because  the  exact  composition  of  the  minerals  is  not 
known.    It  was  supposed  to  be: 
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Kotlto  8.7 

Veldspan  46.4 

Quartz 40.0 

X^idote 3.S 

100.0 

ItB  crushing  Btrengtb  was  21,180  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

aBAHITE  FBOU  WATEBFOBD,  COHIT. 

Percnrt. 

BUiea. 68.11 

AlumiiiA 14.28 

FeiTom  oside 2.63 

Lime ; 1.86 

HagneBia .68 

Sulphur  .34 

Oxide  of  potawiiun S.46 

Oxide  of  Bodium 6.57 

Total  M.93 

An  average  of  the  teste  made  of  this  Btone  showed  a  crushing 
str^igth  of  33,715  lbs.  per  sqoare  inch. 

ORAHITE  FBOU  BLUB  HIIX,  UB. 

Parocat. 

Water  0.27 

BUica  74.64 

Ferric  oxide 1J>6 

Alumina  14.90 

Lime .39 

Ifagnesia  True 

PotaBilum  oxide OJS 

Sodium  oxide 41 

&9.0S 

From  this  analysis  the  mineral  compoeitioD  was  calculated  to  be: 

Mica  SB 

Feldspar  10 

Quartz 05 

100 
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Bilick 71.64 

Til&nic  oxide  and  iion  peroxide 0.S4 

AliiTnitirt    14^ 

Ferric  oxide 74 

Feirons  oxide 1.18 

Lime S6 

HagneHift .34 

Soda  8.39 

Potarfi  4.78 

W»ter  .61 

SnlphuT  and  cubon  dioxide Traee 


This  rock  is  described  as  an  even-grained  white  granite  com- 
posed of  white  feldspar,  quartz,  biotite,  and  nmscoTite,  with  a  em^l 
grain  of  red  gamet.  Its  name  is  biotite  muacoTite  granite.  It 
(bowed  a  cruBhing  strength  of  16,310  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

A  red  gr&nit«  from  the  same  place  had  a  strength  of  22,367  lbs. 
per  square  inch. 

pnfX  G&AMITE  FBOK  lOLFOBD,  MASS. 

EHllea 76.07 

Alnmina  12.87 

Ferric  oxide 2.00 

Oxide  of  manganese .03 

Lime .86 

UagiKSia 10 

Potash 4.71 

Sod*  3.37 

09.80 
Its  compressive  strength  was  20,883  lbs.  per  square  inch. 


Silica  60.66 

Ferric  oxide 2.66 

Aliunina  16.38 

Manganese  Trace 
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Lime  1.76 

Msgnesia Trace 

Sodium  oxide 5.3S 

Potasaium  oxide 4,31 

Lou  on  ignition 1.02 

100.06 
This  specimen  is  described  as  a  fine,  even-grained  typical  granite 
containing  both  biotite  and  muscovite  with  quartz  and  feldspar.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  2.672.  It  had  a  crushing  strength  of  17,254  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  weight  applied  perpendicular  to  the  rift,  and 
19,957  lbs.  parallel  to  rift. 


SUica  64.12 

Alumina  20.91 

Oxide  of  iron 2.96 

Lime    1.08 

Utignesia  .66 

Sodium  oxide 4.67 

PotasBium  oxide 4.S2 

100.02 
Its  composition  was: 

Mica  16 

Feldspar  60 

Quartz  26 

100 
Its  crushing  strength  was  25,100  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

OBAKITE  PROU  QOIRCT,  UABS. 

Percmrt. 

Silica 76.14 

Alumina  16.67 

FeiTOua  oxide 2.49 

Lime 1.S6 

Potash   Ji4 

Boda  4.41 

100.00 
Its  mineral  constituents  are  principally  quartz,  hornblende,  and 
feldspar.    The  stone  is  very  hard  and  capable  of  receiving  a  high 
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polish.    Its  cmrfiing  Gtrength  was  found  by  GiUmore  to  be  17,750 
lbs.  per  squsfe  inch,  and  its  specific  gravity  3.669. 

ORAinTE  FBOU  EXKTEB,  CAL. 

Silica    76.35 

Oxide  of  iron 3.94 

Oxide  of  aluminum 13.69 

Oxide  of  c&lcium 2.97 

Oxide  of  magnMinm .06 

Oxide  of  Bodium 1.14 

Oxide  of  potueiom 8.89 

100.00 
This  stone  has  a  shearing  strength  of  2419  lbs.  per  scjuare  inch 
and  a  coefiicient  of  expansion  of  0.00000461  per  inch.     Granite 
from  Uillbridge  had  a  coefficient  of  ezpansioa  of  0.000004  between 
32°  and  312°  F. 

The  total  yalne  of  the  granite  output  of  the  United  States  for 
the  years  1896  and  1897  is  $7,944,994  and  $8,906,075  respectively. 
Of  this  amount  nearly  one-half  was  furnished  by  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  Maine  and  Yermont.  The  value  of  the  paving-blocks 
for  the  same  years  was'$l,231,736  and  $1,140,417.  In  1896  Maine 
furnished  $344,101  worth,  Massachusetts  $324,784,  and  Georgia 
$94,390;  while  in  1897  Georgia  supplied  $395,005  worth,  Massa- 
chusetts $343,750,  and  Maine  $172,637.  This  great  falling  off  in 
values  in  New  England  is  attributable  to  the  increased  use  of 
asphalt  for  pavements  in  cities  which  in  former  years  drew  largely 
from  the  New  England  quarries.  This  use  of  asphalt  not  only  de- 
creased the  quantity  of  granite  used,  but  also  the  value  per  thousand 
of  tiie  blocks  themselves. 

TAI,T7E   OF   ORAmTE  PRODUCT    1890  TO    1807. 

1890. . . . ; ?U,464,09S 

1881 13^7,000 

1802 12^2,000 

1883 8,808,934 

188* 10,028,166 


1896 7,844,994 

1897 8,906,076  • 

•  One-foDrth  for  baUdtox. 
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AHAI.T§I8  or  TRAP-BOCK  PBOM  KBBIDBID,  COHH. 

FWMDt. 

Silica 62^ 

Aluminnm  ozide 16.06 

Ferric   oxide 2.34 

FerrouB  oxide B.82 

Titanium  oxide 21 

Uanganoua  oxide .32 

Uagneeium    oxide 6.38 

Caldom  oxide 7.33 

Pota«sium  oxide .92 

Sodium  oxide 4.M 

Water 2.24 

100.03 

This  stone  had  a  crashing  strength  of  34,Sl20  lbs.  per  square 
inch  and  a  specific  gravity  of  3.965. 

TBAP-BOCK  FBOM  MONSOH,  VAB8. 

Silica  ♦ 62.69 

Ferric  oxide 14.66 

Alumina.    23.42 

Lime   9.0S 

Uagneata   .28 

ManganoiM  oxide 09 

99.98 
Specific  graTity  3.01. 

BIRI>BBOBOUaH  TKAP-BOOK,  PEIttT. 

PsrouiL 

Silica  48.87 

Alumina  13.36 

Ferroue  oxide 2.71 

Ferric  oxide 9.79 

Celdum  oxide 14.70 

Magnesium  oxide 4.36 

Sodium   oxide 4.64 

Potaaaium  oxide 2.01 

Titanium  oxide 1.9B 

100.41 
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From  the  above  and  microscopic  examiuatiODs  the  mineral  con- 
stttaents  were  found  to  be  plagioclaBe,  feldspar,  pyroxene,  and  horn- 
blende, vith  4.66  per  cent  of  magnetite  or  jnagnetic  iron.  This  is 
a  stone  Biniilar  to  that  forming  the  Falieades  of  the  Hudson  in  Nev 
Jersey. 

Table  No.  1. 
abaltbia  of  trap-kook  fbou  new  ikbrkj. 


Magnesia  . 
Potash  ... 

8odj> 

Water  ... 


■m-csnt 

Percent. 

Pwcent. 

PeroMit. 

M.61 

92.29 

50.03 

61.20 

13.91 

14J0 

10.81 

11.12 

18.34 

16.68 

18.20 

20.88 

7.01 

g.3fi 

11.10 

12.60 

6.73 

4.68 

1.02 

8.17 

0.08 

0.48) 

1.03 

1.03 

1.60 

2.80) 

100.00  100.48  100.00  100.00 

•  Haw  Jenaj  Beport,  1808. 

Tablk  No.  2. 
r  mra  iudi  of  CBreBua  btbsnoths  of  DtPFSEKirr  obajtitxb. 


Loouiir. 

PodtioD. 

ADtlioritj. 

WddlstOO,  CODD 

^18   wSia 

23548  31 6» 
81881  80990 
1TM4  19957 
1«12    15845 

36880 

38908 

16810 

32867 

16091 

31104 

30SS8 

31180 

26076 

20000 

28710 

24749 

I.  H.  Wooloon,  Col.  Collwa 

Wm.  C.  Day,  Swarthmoro  CoL 

Do. 

North  Jay.  Me.,  white 

Do             rod 

Do. 
Do. 

Brsndywlne  Qranito  Co.*.... 
MonDt  Alrr.  N.  C 

RteUe  Bros..  PfaiU. 

I.  H.  Woobon.  Col.  Collaga 

Saadstone. 
Sand  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  or  disintegration  of  rocks. 
It  is  a  ctmunon  occurrence  to  find  pockets  of  sand  in  beds  of  earth 
OT  limestone.    These  are  the  result  of  boulders  being  surrounded 
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wben  these  deposits  of  clay  or  stone  were  first  made.  Long  after- 
wards the  boulders  decayed,  and  in  their  places  are  discovered 
pockets  of  sand.  Its  composition  depends  upon  the  minerals  con- 
tained in  the  original  rocks. 

When  large  deposits  of  stone  decay,  the  particles  of  quartz, 
being  indestructible,  are  home  away  principally  by  two  agencies, 
water  and  the  winds.  At  this  time  the  different  products  are  often 
separated  and  the  quartz,  being  heavier  than  the  decomposed  min- 
eral, is  kept,  by  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sands  of  the  seashore  and 
those  of  a  desert. 

Large  grains  are  as.  a  rule  affected  more  than  small  ones.  Sea 
sands  are  less  sharp  than  those  of  rivers  and  lakes,  on  account  of 
the  constant  action  of  the  waves  and  tides;  while  those  of  a  desert 
or  any  place  subject  to  the  action  of  the  winds  are  most  rounded 
of  all.  It  is  only  in  desert  sands  that  the  smallest  grains  show  any 
great  effect  of  attrition. 

Sandstone  is  formed  by  grains  of  sand  being  deposited  in  beds 
by  some  agency  and  afterwards  compacted.  The  sand  proper  is 
almost  all  quartz,  as  this  mineral  is  indestructible  from  the  ordinary 
action  of  the  elements,  while  the  cementing  portion  of  the  original 
rock  has  generally  been  decomposed  and  a  new  substance  formed. 
The  Boliditicatiou  of  the  stone  is  caused  by  great  pressure,  partial 
solution,  fusion  of  some  of  its  own  parts,  or  by  the  infiltration  of 
some  cementing  material,  such  as  silica  lime,  or  the  oxides  of  iron. 
It  is  generally  found  in  layers  of  variable  thickness  separated  from 
each  other  by  some  softer  material.  The  thickness  of  these  layers 
probably  depends  upon  the  time  one  force  acted  continuously  upon 
the  sand,  the  softer  deposits  being  made  during  the  intervening 
period. 

The  texture  of  the  stone  varies  according  to  the  sizes  of  the 
eand-grains,  some  being  eo  fine  as  to  he  barely  discernible,  while 
others  are  very  coarse,  with  every  gradation  between  them.  Mica 
and  feldspar  are  sometimes  ingredients,  and  upon  the  composition, 
as  well  as  the  cementing  material  with  which'  it  is  held  together, 
depends  its  value  as  stone. 

Sandstones  are  of  many  colors,  the  most  common,  however, 
I'ping  gray,  yellow,  and  red.  These  colors  are  determined  by  the 
(^■fferent  combinations  of  iron;  the  red  being  due  to  peroxides,  and 
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the  yellow  to  hydrom  peroxides.  Some  varieties  will  change  color 
upon  exposure  to  the  air  or  the  application  of  heat,  on  account  of 
the  oxidation  of  the  iron. 

When  the  rock  is  aolidified  by  any  of  the  methods  mentioned 
above,  except  pressure,  the  cementing  substance  must  be  considered 
as  having  been  formed  in  place,  and  upon  its  complete  formation 
the  rock  may  be  said  to  have  entered  upon  a  new  era  in  its  his- 
tory. 

When  the  cement  is  calcareous,  ii  has  generally  been  deposited 
as  mud  or  pulverized  shells,  but  it  has  no  binding  properties  until 
it  has  been  partially  dissolved  and  redeposited  in  a  somewhat  crys- 
talline form.  This  cement  is  sometimes  mixed  with  red  oxide  and 
brown  lijdrated  oxide  of  iron. 

In  the  hard  and  tougher  sandstones  the  cement  is  generally 
eilicious.  If  the  grains  have  not  been  much  rounded  and  are 
of  irregular  size,  the  interstices  are  very  small  and  the  silica  is  of^ 
no  great  amouirt  and  often  hard  to  discover,  as  it  may  be  hidden 
by  dust  or  iron-stains.  When  the  spaces  are  comparatively  large 
the  silicious  cement  is  often  deposited  around  the  quartz-grains, 
increasing  their  size  and  completing  the  rock  by  a  regular  growth. 
Hed  sandstones  are  sometimes  found  to  be  easily  disintegrated  on 
account  of  the  iron  oxide  separating  the  original  grains  from  the 
cementing  material. 

In  street  construction  sandstones  are  used  for  curbing,  cross- 
walks, flagging,  and  for  paving  the  roadway  of  the  street.  Those 
most  commonly  used  for  these  purposes  in  this  country  are  the  so- 
called  Hudson  Biver  bluestone,  Medina  sandstone,  Berea  grit,  and 
Colorado  sandstone.  The  Medina  stone  and  that  from  Colorado 
are  the  only  ones  of  {^lese  used  in  pavements  proper. 

Hndioa  Biver  Blneatone. 
This  variety  is  not  generally  considered  to  be  a  sandstone,  but 
is  known  commercially  in  the  localities  where  it  is  used  as  "  blue- 
stone."  It  is  very  hard  and  durable  and  is  used  almost  entirely 
for  curbing,  flagging,  and  cross-walks,  for  which  purpose  it  is  so 
well  adapted  on  account  of  its  great  transverse  strength.  It  is  also 
very  evenly  bedded,  so  i^at  its  surface  is  smooth,  making  it  espe- 
cially desirable  for  sidewalks^ 
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This  fonnation  extends  about  100  miles  in  New  York  from  the 
south  western  towns  ol  Albany  County  across  Qreene,  Ulster, 
Orange,  and  SuIliTan  counties  to  the  Delaware  River.  The  land 
along  this  line  Is  of  little  worth  for  any  agrieultural  purposes,  its 
value  being  governed  by  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  atone  it  can 
produce,  l^e  different  quarries  vary  much  in  the  number  and 
thickness  of  the  quarry-beds,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  overlying 
earth.  The  beds  range  in  .thickness  from  an  inch  up  to  three  feet, 
and  irf  a  few  cases  to  sii  feet,  the  thinner  layers  being  near  the 
surface. 

The  strata  can  generally  he  split  in  places  parallel  to  the  bedding 
and  to  the  required  thickness,  the  size  -of  the  pieces  being  deter- 
mined by  the  vertical  joints.  Stones  sixty  by  twenty  feet  have  in 
some  instances  being  obtained. 

The  product  of  the  different  quarries  varies  somewhat  in  coloi 
as  well  as  hardness  and  texture,  and  consequently  in  value.  The 
texture  ranges  from  the  fine  shaly  or  argillaceous  to  the  silicious 
and  even  the  conglomerate  rock.  The  best  is  fine-grained, 
not  very  plainly  laminated,  and  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
silica  cemented  together  by  a  silicious  paste.  It  is  therefore  very 
hard  and  durable.  It  is  so  compact  that  it  absorbs  but  little  mois- 
ture and  dries  off  quickly  after  a  rain.  A  representative  specimen 
had  a  specific  gravity  of  3.751  and  contained  4.63  per  cent  of 
ferrous  and  0.79  per  cent  of  ferric  oxide.  It  absorbed  0.82  pet 
cent  of  water.  At  a  temperature  of  from  1200°  to  1400°  P.  its 
color  changed  to  a  dull  red,  and  the  piece  was  slightly  checked  and 
its  strength  impaired. 

Stone  very  similar  to  the  Hudson  River  variety  is  found  in 
Luzerne  County,  Penn.    A  sample  of  this  being  analyzed  showed: 

P#pc»nt. 

Silica  and  inaolubls  matter M.OO 

Ferric  oxide 1.98 

IJme   1.10 

Magnesia  1.00 

Water  and  carbonic  acid  (volatile  at  red  heat) 1.92 

Alumina TniM 

100.00 
Its  specific  gravity  was  3.656. 
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Kediiia  Sandttone. 

This  stone  is  found  in  New  York  State,  extending  from  Oneidft 
and  Oswego  counties  on  the  east  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario 
westerly  to  the  Niagara  River.  It  also  continues  on  into  Canada, 
and  ie  found  to  some  extent  in  Pennsylvania  sjid  Virginia.  It  is 
of  the  Upper  Silurian  formation.  It  is  generally  a  deep  brownish 
red  in  color,  though  sometimes  Ught  and  yellowish,  and  in  a  few 
localities  gray.  The  coloring-matter  is  oxide  of  iron.  In  some 
instances  where  the  red  stone  joins  the  gray,  the  iron  has  pene- 
trated the  latter  to  quite  an  extent.  It  is  both  fine-  and  coarse- 
grained in  texture,  the  latter  being  of  a  deeper  color  as  the  iron 
cement  more  easily  penetrates  the  interstices  between  the  larger 
grains.  The  gray  stone  often  contains  marine  shells,  bat  these 
are  rarely  found  in  the  red.  The  metals  in  composition  are  copper 
and  iron  pyrites,  oxide  of  manganese  and  iron,  and  carbonates  of 
copper.  Alternate  freezing  and  thawing  produce  but  little  change 
in  its  strength.  At  Fulton,  Oswego  County,  it  forms  the  banks 
and  falls  of  the  river,  and  is  noticeable  for  a  half  mile  below,  being 
formed  in  layers  about  two  feet  thick.  At  one  quarry  near  Lock- 
port  layers  are  found  varying  in  thickness  from  an  eightii  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  up  to  several  feet,  and  in  another  from  a  few 
inches  up  to  six  feet.  These  layers  are  easily  separated  from  each 
other,  as  they  are  partially  covered  with  oxide  of  manganese. 

On  the  Niagara  Biver  the  stone  is  nearly  white,  but  on  going 
east  it  becomes  tinged  with  red,  and  at  Medina  the  layers  are  very 
strongly  colored,  and  sometimes  spotted  red  and  white. 

The  principal  mineral  constituent  is  quartz  associated  with 
some  kaolinized  feldspar.  The  cementing  material  is  mainly  oxide 
of  iron  with  some  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  evenly  bedded,  and  the 
strata  dip  to  the  south.  The  beds  are  divided  into  blocks  by  sys- 
tems of  vertical  joints,  generally  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
greatly  facilitating  the  work  of  quarrying. 

While  quarries  have  been  opened  in  many  counties,  the  principal 
ones  are  located  between  Brockport  and  Lockport  in  Monroe  and 
Niagara  counties.  At  Medina  the  stone  is  hard,  with  oblique 
laminations  in  the  bed.     The  gray  stone  is  nearly  all  used  for 
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paving-blocks,  although  other  colors  are  so  used  as  well  ae  for  Sag- 
ging and  ctOBS-walks. 

A  sample  from  Albion,  Orleans  County,  had  la  specific  gravity 
of  3.60.  It  had  0,51  per  cent  of  ferrous  and  0.06  per  cent  of  ferric 
iron  and  absorbed  3.37  per  cent  of  water.-  One  from  Oswego  Falls 
had  a  specific  gravity  of  3.63  per  cent,  contained  0.59  per  cent  of 
ferrous  and  1.71  per  cent  of  ferric  iron,  and  absorbed  3.73  per  cent 
of  water. 

Fotidftm  Sanditone. 

This  formation  is  the  oldest  of  any  in  New  York  in  which  sand- 
stone is  quarried.  It  is  found  in  several  counties  in  the  State.  It  is 
grayish,  yellow,  brown,  and  sometimes  red  in  color,  according  to 
the  amount  and  kind  of  iron  in  composition.  It  varies  from  a 
strong  compact  quartzite  to  a  loosely  coherent  granular  mass. 

The  largest  quarries  are  near  Potsdam,  hence  its  name.  This 
stone  is  hard  and  compact,  evenly  grained,  and  reddish  in  color. 
It  is  largely  used  as  a  building-stone  and  also  for  pavements. 

It  was  used  to  some  extent  in  the  Columbia  College  buildings. 

It  consists  almost  entirely  of  quartz,  the  grains  being  very  clear, 
many  of  them  showing  a  secondary  enlargement.  The  cementing 
material  is  almost  wholly  silica.  It  absorbed  3.08  per  cent  of  water, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.6.  Under  the  heat  test  its  color  was 
unchanged.  No  checks  appeared,  and  its  strength  was  but  little 
impaired. 

Berea  Sandstone. 

This  stone  has  an  area  in  Ohio  alone  of  about  15,000  square 
miles,  and  it  also  extends  into  four  adjacent  States.  It  is  a  well- 
defined  deposit,  moderately  coarse-grained,  from  forty  to  sixty 
feet  thick.  It  is  generally  gray  in  color,  but  sometimes  spotted 
with  iron  stains,  and  in  some  localities  a  light  buff  or  drab.  It  is 
quarried  in  great  quantities  at  Berea,  Ohio,  whence  it  derives  its 
name  of  "  Berea  grit."  At  that  place  it  is  covered  by  the  Cuyalioga 
shale  and  by  drift  clay.  Af  Peninsula,  however,  the  formation  is 
from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  canal,  making  the  quarrying 
work  very  easy.     It  is  of  great  value  for  building-stone,  as  it  is 
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easily  gotten  ont  into  regular  shapes  and  is  cut  without  difficulty. 
It  is  the  best  grindstone  grit  in  the  country.  It  is  sufficiently  por- 
ous below  the  surface  to  carry  petroleum,  gas,  etc.  It  is  too  soft 
for  paving  purposes,  but  is  used  very  generally  for  curbing  and 
flagging- 

The  formation  is  supposed  to  represent  an  old  shore-line,  as 
mudi  of  the  surface  is  ripple-marked  and  shows  many  signs  of 
worms.    An  analysis  of  an  average  sample  gave: 

SUiek QAW 

Iron  coide 1.68  OBrsHXira  aTBEirom. 

Lime S6 

Potaah  and  wda JU  Bed 17,600 

Cajbonic  add,  w&ter,  etc .32  Edge 14,818 

100.00 


Heated  to  12C0*  to  1400"  F.  its  color  changed  to  red  and  its 
strength  was  entirely  gone. 

Gillmore  found  the  crushing  strength  of  sandstones-  to  vary 
from  4025  to  1?,T25  Iha.  per  square  inch. 

Colorado  Sandstone. 

In  Boolder  County,  Colorado,  are  several  deposits  of  sandstone 
that  furnish  stone  for  building  and  street-construction  purposes. 
The  products  have  been  used  principally  in  Denver  -and  Omaha, 
but  are  scattered  about  in  many  smaller  towns  in  both  States. 

The  stone  varies  in  color  from  a  gray  to  a  light  red  according 
to  the  composition  of  the  iron  compounds. 

It  is  generally  found  in  layers  from  f  inch  to  Beveral  feet  in 
thickness  at  an  angle  of  about  30°  with  tiie  horizon.  It  splits 
easily  along  the  cleavage  planes,  and  breaks  readily  at  right  angles, 
so  that  it  is  formed  into  flagging,  curbstones,  and  paving-blocks 
without  difficulty.  It  is  hard  and  tough  and  wears  well  and 
smoothly  in  a  pavement.  Its  grain  and  texture  are  such  that,  al- 
though smooth,  it  is  never  slippery,  and,  when  laid  on  an  un- 
yielding base,  after  a  little  wear  it  forms  a  smooth  and  pleasing 
pavement,  very  similar  to  one  made  of  Medina  stone. 
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The  following  table  bIiowb  the  results  of  tests  of  Colorado  sand- 
stone, made  for  the  State  Capitol  and  given  in  "  IT.  S.  Mineral  Re- 
sources" for  1886; 

Tablk  No.  3. 


LdC^tJ-. 

Color. 

PoijUoD. 

BtlMRtE 

piir«i.la. 

ss^;. 

Light  nd 

Light  wd 
Dukgi.7 
GnTiih  white 

Bed 
Edg« 

11506 
17187 
11707 
107M 
18740 
17487 
10514 
13089 
18OT8 
17361 

3.80S 

s.asa 

B.483 

Btont 

8.368 

"2. im'  ■ 

Silica  86.60 

Iron  and  Blumiiu 0.78 

Calcium  oxide 0.68 

Uagaeaia 1.45 

Cifbonic  &cid  and  watei MS 

OD.70 


Limeitone. 

Although  limestone  as  well  as  sandstone  is  a  sedimentary  rock, 
it  differs  from  it  very  much  in  its  formation. 

Water  flowing  down  from  a  rough  mountainous  country  carries 
with  it  a  large  amount  of  matter  both  in  solution  and  suspension. 
As  the  stream  reaches  any  large  body  of  still  water  itsvelocity  gradu- 
ally decreases  and  that  portion  in  suspension  is  deposited,  the 
coarser  and  heavier  near  the  shore  and  the  finer  farther  out. 

Calcareous  matter  as  a  rule,  being  soft,  is  generally  fine  and  is 
borne  from  a  distance  and  finally  deposited  as  silt.  All  waters 
flowing  as  above  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  lime  in  solu- 
tion which,  being  in  part  precipitated,  serves  to  consolidate  the  silt. 
From  this  same  source  certain  marine  animals  derive  their  supply 
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for  their  shells.  Upon  tiie  death  and  decomposition  of  the  animal 
life  the  shells  and  corals  are  left  and,  breaking  up,  in  time  form 
calcareous  banks  which  later  on  become  beds  of  limestones  of  more 
or  less  fragmental  nature. 

The  theory  of  the  formation  of  oolitic  varieties  is  somewhat 
different.  It  is  supposed  that  certain  fragments  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter have  been  deposited  upon  the  bottom  of  some  ancient  sea,  and 
that  they  were  kept  in  motion  by  the  action  of  the  waves  or  some 
other  force,  preventing  their  solidihcation.  If,  then,  the  lime  in 
solution  should  from  any  cause  become  too  much  for  the  absorption 
of  the  marine  animals,  it  would  be  precipitated,  and  would  form 
around  the  fragments,  which,  being  in  motion,  would  become  ap- 
proximately spherical  in  shape.  But  as  the  precipitation  continues 
the  interstices  become  filled  and  beds  of  solid  stone  are  formed 
having  the  appearance  peculiar  to  this  variety. 

Both  of  the  above  formations  are  generally  in  well-defined  beds 
nearly  level  when  not  disturbed  by  any  subsequent  force.  When^ 
however,  as  often  happens,  the  etrata  are  found  at  all  angles  with 
the  horizontal,  they  have  been  acted  upon  by  some  of  the  forces  so 
frequent  during  the  formation  of  the  earth's  crust. 

In  the  couree  of  time  some  of  these  beds  may  be  broken  up 
into  fragments  comparatively  small  and  after  having  settled  into 
a  permanent  position  and  again  consolidated  by  the  further  de- 
posits of  lime  or  iron  oxides  in  the  interstices  of  the  fragments.  It 
is  thus  that  the  metamorphic  limestones  are  formed. 

Limestones  differ  greatly  in  structure  from  the  variety  highly 
charged  with  fossils  to  the  bard  compact  rocks  denser  and  heavier 
than  granite. 

ITiey  also  vary  in  color  according  to  the  iron  and  carbonaceous 
compounds  that  may  be  present. 

As  calcite  crystallizes  so  readily,  few  limestones  are  entirely 
amorphous,  but  range  gradually  from  the  amorphic  to  the  holo- 
cryetalline.  Few  limestones  are  pure  calcium  carbonate.  Impuri- 
ties are  easily  mixed  with  the  lime  during  the  formation.  Mag- 
nesium is  often  found  in  considerable  quantities,  when  the  variety 
is  called  magnesian.  When  this  amount  exceeds  46.65  per  cent 
the  stone  takes  the  name  of  dolomite.  Dolomite  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  %.9. 
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Silica  and  clay  are  often  found  in  composition,  and  vhen  they 
exist  in  quantities  exceeding  10  per  cent  the  stone  is  said  to  be  hy- 
draulic. That  is,  upon  being  burned  and  ground  it  can  be  made 
into  mortar  that  will  harden  under  water,  a  property  not  belonging 
to  ordinary  limestones.  A  specimen  of  this  variety  from  Bondout, 
N,  Y.,  analyzed  according  to  Dana: 

Feronit. 

Carbonic  a«id M.20 

Lime  26.60 

Magnesia  12.3S 

Silica  16J7 

Alnmiiui  9.13 

Sesquioxlde  of  iron S.20 


Marble  is  a  name  given  to  certain  crystalline  limestones  that 
are  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish 
and  BO  become  of  value  for  building  purposes.  Certain  dolomites 
are  also  called  marble. 

Bedford  Oolitia  Limestone. 

This  stone  is  properly  a  calcareous  sandstone  or  freestone,  dif- 
fering from  sandstone  in  having  its  grains  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime  instead  of  quartz,  and  in  the  grains  being  small  fossils  in- 
stead of  sediment  transported  by  water  from  some  former  rock- 
mass.  It  differs  from  other  limestone  in  its  granular  texture  and 
freestone  grain. 

It  occurs  in  a  bed  varying  from  25  to  100  feet  in  thickness. 
The  greater  portion  of  it  is  free  from  laminations  or  bedding 
seams.  In  almost  every  quarry  or  natural  exposure  there  is  at  least 
one  system  of  vertical  joints,  but  they  are  rarely  ho  numerous  aa 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  stone  in  large  dimensions. 

It  is  a  granular  stone,  and  both  the  grains  and  uniting  cement 
are  carbonate  of  lime.  In  the  common  sandstones  the  grains  are 
hard  and  approximately  angular;  in  this  stone  the  grains  are  al- 
ways soft  and  either  round  or  rounded.  In  the  silicious  sandstones 
the  grains  are  harder  than  the  cement,  in  the  Bedford  the  cement 
is  harder  than  the  grains.  These  grains  are  nearly  all  small  fossil 
forms,  but  when  they  are  large,  that  portion  of  the  stone  containing 
them  is  thrown  away  and  not  used,  the  finest-grained  being  much 
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the  better  if  it  ia  tmifonn  in  texture  and  color.  The  original  color 
was  blue,  but  it  ie  Bometimee  found  buff  and  even  a  mixed  blue  and 
bnflt,  according  to  the  chemical  changes  in  the  iron  compound. 

It  is  found  in  Beveral  counties  of  Indiana  and  extends  across 
the  Ohio  River  into  the  State  of  Kentucky.  It  takeB  its  name  from 
the  village  of  Bedford,  Indiana. 

A  Beriee  of  tests  to  determine  its  compreEsive  strength  gave  an 
average  of  7000  pounds  per  square  inch  with  a  maximum  of  13,200 
pounds. 

Experiments  on  1-inch  cubes  vere  also  made  to  ascertain  ita 
fre-resisting  qualities.  Heated  to  1000°  F.  and  plunged  into  cold 
water  the  samples  were  not  affected.  Heated  to  1300°  and  treated 
in  the  same  manner  the  cubes  crumbled  elightly  along  the  lower 
edges.  Heated  to  1500°  and  cooled  in  the  air  the  cubes  retained 
their  form,  but  were  calcined  in  a  marked  degree. 

The  principal  use  of  this  stone  ia  for  building  purposes.  It  is 
easily  cut  when  taken  from  the  quarry,  but  hardens  upon  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  also  used  in  street  construction  for 
curbing  and  Sagging,  being  easily  sawed  to  any  required  dimen- 


Table  No.  4 

AHALmS  or  BRIIFOHD  BTOMB  FROM  DIFFBBBNT  lOCAIJTIM. 

Q"^. 

i 

V 

a 

s 

1 

6600 
4100 
9100 
9900 

2.47 
a.  51 

8B.a7 
98.11 
97.90 

98.16 

0.84 
0.93 
0.6B 
0.97 

0.64 
0.86 
1.26 
0.76 

D.IS 
0.16 
0.18 
0.16 

Hunier  Valley 

100.05 

Trenton  Limestone. 
This  deposit  takes  its  name  from  a  township  in  Oneida  County, 
New  York.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  this  country,  ex- 
tending from  Maine  on  the  east  to  the  Eoeky  Mountains  on  the 
west  and  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Alabama.  By  its  decay  it  has 
formed  Boila  of  great  fertility.  That  of  the  celebrated  Blue  Grass 
region  of  Kentucky  is  a  direct  product  of  the  decomposition  of  this 
atone. 
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In  its  original  locality  it  is  dark  blue  in  color,  verging  to  black 
and  lying  in  even  beds  wbich  are  sometimes  separated  by  layers 
of  black  aliale.  It  contains  well-preserved  specimens  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  Age.  It  changes  in  color  and  composition  as  it  extends 
in  different  directions,  but  is  easily  followed  by  its  distinctive 
features. 

It  is  used  for  building  purposes,  burned  into  lime,  and  broken 
up  for  road-building,  according  to  the  wants  of  any  particular  sec- 
tion where  it  is  located. 

Table  No.  5  gives  the  result  of  several  analyses  of  this  stane. 
lABLB  No.  0. 


Avongaof  Tijiw 
ATsnfn   of   II    I 


Table  No.  6  shows  the  analyses  of  different  limestones  and  their 
resulting  limes. 

Tablk  No.  8 


""&"■ 

U.JJ.., 

B-t™. 

Psno.'' 

atom. 

Urn*: 

BroD*. 

Umfl. 

8l«w. 

UniB. 

^. 

UtH. 

Oxide  or  iron  «nd«ln. 
mina 

Silica  uidHllleatM... 

M.70 
41.97 

O.TB 
1.58 

l.SB 
9.M 

M.16 
0.7B 

Tnce 
0.15 

1.00 
O.H 

0.36 
0.B7 

oe.03 

S8.48 

1.60 
l.M 

1.286 
7.363 
1.638 
B4.070 
».7S6 

88.13 
8.38 

0.08 
0.68 

S8.88 
87.87 

«7.eo 

7.48 

9B.S7 

100.00 

100.06 

M.M 

07.69 

99.910 

99.44 

100.84 
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Table  No.  7  givee  the  composition  of  limeatone  from  diflwent 
localities. 


DlMsrOo.,  NawTorb. .. 

ToudrHowd.  Oblo 

M>tnnlBrldn,M.Y.*.. 


•  Dcdomlte.       t  Alumliw. 
Id  flra  (unple*  ot  Htaouri  UroeMona  thecmldum  cu-bonate  aToraffod  Vt,H. 

Idmestonea  tested  by  General  Gillmore  for  cruBhing  stnngth 
Taried  iiom  3460  to  25,000  lbs.  per  equare  inch. 
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A8PHALT  or  bitumen  under  some  name  haa  been  in  use  for  man; 

ages.  The  terms  have  been  used  so  much  synonymously  as  well 
as  interchangeably  that  it  is  often  difSeult  to  tell  just  what  varie- 
ties are  referred  to.  The  practice  is  still  kept  up  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, some  authorities  speaking  of  asphalt,  others  of  asphaltum,  and 
some  of  both,  while  all  are  practically  referring  to  the  same  sub- 
stance. Some  specifications  have  mentioned  pure  asphaltum.  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  at  the  present  time  to  establish  legally 
what  pure  asphaltum  is.  As  one  writer  has  said,  asphalt  is  an 
occurrence  and  not  a  distinct  substance. 

In  America  natural  bituminous  pavements  are  called  asphalt; 
in  France,  axphalte  comprimi;  in  Germany,  Stampf -Asphaltum; 
and  in  England,  aspkaUe. 

In  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  it  is  stated  that  Noah 
was  told  to  pitch  the  ark  with  pitch;  and  in  another  chapter  in 
Genesis,  that  when  the  tower  of  Babel  was  built  slime  was  used 
for  mortar;  and  in  Exodus,  that  the  ark  of  bulrushes  in  which 
Moses  was  found  was  daubed  with  slime  and  pitch.  In  each  of  these 
cases  the  Latin  version  renders  the  words  "  slime  "  and  "  pitch  " 
as  "  bitumen  "  except  in  the  case  of  Moses'  ark,  both  words  being 
used  in  the  same  sentence;  "  pitch  "  is  rendered  pice,  the  ablative 
form  of  pix. 

In  the  Greek  version  these  words  are  all  rendered  a<T<pa\T05y 
or  from  the  same  root  except  as  above  in  Exodus,  where 
a<T<(>aXroai<r<n]  is  used.  This  latter  word  is  said  by  Liddell  and 
Scott  to  be  the  same  as  Tio"uao"0ffXros,which  means  a  compound 
of  asphalt  and  pitch.  Riddell  and  White  define  bitumen  as  "A 
kind  of  asphaltum,  Jew's  pitch,  or  fossil  tar,"  and  add  that  it  was 
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frequently  found  in  Falestine  and  Babylon,  Bitumen,  they  saj', 
is  from  the  Hebrew  word  chemar,  and  atTtpaXroi  from  two 
Hebrew  words  meaning  "  mud." 

Liddell  and  Scott  also  say  that  the  belief  that  aertpakros 
is  derived  from  (r^dWatia  erroneous. 

It  is  also  stated  in  profane  history  that  bitumen  was  used  in 
building  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  and  in  other  works  of 
masonry  construction  in  both  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  It  was  also 
used  in  making  cisterns  water-tight.  Tradition  says  that  this  pitch 
came  from  the  springs  of  Oyen  Hit  on  the  Euphrates. 

In  the  light  o'f  all  this  it  is  safe  to  say  that  some  forms  of 
bitumen  have  been  known  to,  and  used  by,  the  human  race  from 
very  early  periods.  In  some  sections  of  Europe  examples  of 
masonry  constructed  with  a  bituminous  cement  are  still  extant. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  extended  discussion  of  bitumen  in  any 
of  its  forms,  it  will  be  fitting  to  examine  the  various  definitions  that 
have  been  given  to  it  by  different  writers  and  students. 

Whatever  form  is  studied,  it  must  be  understood  that  bitumen 
is  the  essential  base  of  all,  and  that  will  be  considered  first.  Prof. 
S.  F.  Peckham,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  who 
has  been  engaged  more  or  less  in  the  study  of  this  subject  since 
1865,  defines  bitumen  as  "  That  large  class  of  substances  occurring 
in  nature  as  minerals  and  consisting  chiefly  of  mixtures  of  com- 
pounds of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  with  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and 
oxygen  as  more  rare  constituents." 

Prof.  Sadtler  says:  "The  word  bitumen  in  mineralogy  is  ap- 
plied to  hydrocarbon  mixtures  of  mineral  occurrence,  whether  solid, 
liquid,  or  gaseous." 

Ur.  A.  W.  Dow,  at  present  Inspector  of  Asphalt  and 
Cements,  Washington,  defines  bitumen  as  "  Any  and  all  hydro- 
carbons, whether  natural  or  artificial,  soluble  in  carbon  bisul- 
phide." 

Leon  Malo,  an  eminent  French  writer  on  the  subject,  says  in 
1861  he  made  the  following  definition,  and  in  1897  he  can  do  no 
better  than  to  reiterate  it:  "Bitumen  or  pitch,  the  materials 
which  impregnate  asphalte." 

Dana  defines  "Aspbaltum  or  mineral  pitch  is  a  mixture  of  dif- 
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^erent  hydrocarbone,  part  of  which  are  oxygenated." 

Richardson:  "Asphalt  may  therefore  be  defined  ae  any  bard 
bitumen,  composed  of  saturated  or  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  and 
their  derivatives,  which  melts  upon  the  application  of  heat  to  u 
viecoua  liquid." 

Mr.  Dow  defines  both  asphaltum  and  asphalt: 

"  Asphaltum — A  natural  bitumen,  all  or  a  portion  of  which  is 
soluble  in  petroleum  naphtha,  and  in  most  cases  found  associated 
with  varioufe  mineral  and  organic  substances." 

"Asphalt — ^Any  and  all  natural  deposits  containing  as- 
phaltum." 

An  unknown  writer:  "Asphalt  is  a  compact  bitumen,  a 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  consiating 
mainly  of  hydrocarbons  with  variable  quantities  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen." 

Leon  Malo:  "Asphalte — Calcareous  rock  impregnated  natu- 
rally by  bitumen  or  pitch." 

Prof,  Peckham:  "  The  words  natural  gaa,  naphtha,  petroleum, 
maltha,  asphaltum,  and  asphalte  are  not  names  of  things,  but 
words  which  indicate  accidents  of  occurrence  to  which  any  species 
of  bitumen  may  be  subject.  When  a  true  system  of  classification 
of  the  species  and  subspecies  under  bitumen  has  been  reached,  it 
will  be  found  that  a  species  may  occur  in  nature  in  any  or  all  of 
the  several  conditions  from  natural  gas  to  asphalte.  A  true  sys- 
tem, therefore,  must  name  and  classify  the  bitumens  themselves." 

These  different  definitions  from  these  different  invesU^l^s 
have  been  given  in  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  seen  in  whit  reopeot 
the  people  who  are  studying  the  questions  tonlay,  and  who  an 
probably  as  conversant  with  the  subjects  as  any  one  in  thV  world* 
differ,  and  in  what  they  agree. 

Tbe  great  difference  between  the  definitions  of  Leon  Mdo  and 
the  American  writers  will  be  noticed.  According  to  him,  ncthing 
but  what  is  known  in  this  country  as  "  rock  asphalt "  can  ha,  con- 
sidered under  that  name.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  asphalt  pave- 
ments laid  in  the  American  manner  are  called  artificial  pavemtnta 
in  Europe.  That  ia,  the  paving  material  must  be  formed  by  natara 
in  order  to  constitute  a  real  asphalt  pavement. 

The  American  definitions  are   very  much   alike  in  essential 
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points,  except  that  Mr.  Dow  uses  and  defines  "  asphaltiun  "  and 
"  asphalt."  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  neceBsity  for  consider- 
ing an  intermediate  substance  between  bitumen  and  asphalt. 
Neither  does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  some  writers  should 
use  "  asphaltum  "  and  others  "  asphalt "  when  referring  to  exactly 
the  same  substance.  Asphalt,  being  shorter  and  the  more 
nearly  English  in  form,  will  be  adopted  for  use  in  this  work. 

A  careful  study  of  the  foregoing  definitions  would  suggest  a 
combination  of  some  of  them  by  which  the  ideas  of  the  writers 
might  be  incorporated  together,  with  a  result  that  might  be  more 
satisfactory  than  any  one  alone. 

Prof.  Peckham's  definition  of  bitumen  is  scientific  and  exact, 
bnt  it  is  long  and  inconvenient.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  in  a 
definition  to  give  all  the  constituents  of  a  subatalice  nor  all  its 
properties,  but  sufficient  only  to  render  it  easily  recognized.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  definition  might  be  reached  by  com- 
bining some  of  the  ideas  herein  given  that  would  satisfy  all  scien- 
tific requirements  and  not  he  too  long.  This  then  is  suggested: 
Bitumen — Any  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives  of 
mineral  occurrence,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  which  is  solu- 
ble in  chloroform  or  similar  solvents. 

In  connection  with  the  above  may  be  quoted  a  statement  of 
Prof.  Peckham's:  "Bitumens  from  natural  gas  to  asphaltum  in- 
clude compounds  and  mixtures  of  compounds  belonging  to  all  the 
known  series  of  hydrocarbons." 

He  also  divides  bitumens  into  the  following:  solid,  asphaltum; 
»«mi-fiuid,  maltha;  fluid,  petroleum;  volatile,  naphtha;  gaseous, 
natural  gas. 

In  speaking  further  of  maltha  he  says:  "  Some  of  these  fluid  va- 
rieties of  bitumen  both  in  Europe  and  America  pass  by  insenaible 
degrees  and  through  natural  causes  into  maltha,  which  is  a  semi- 
fluid viscous  form  of  bitumen,  known  as  mineral  tar  and  juat  as 
clearly  to  be  distin^ished  in  consistence  from  petroleum  as  com- 
mon tar  is  to  be  distinguished  from  olive-oil.  I  have  found  the 
change  by  which  California  petroleum  is  converted  into  maltha  to 
be  due  to  two  causes,  viz.,  evanoration  and  indirect  oxidation.  When 
air,ozone,orchlorinei8paBBed  through  the paraflSnepetroleums, they 
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are  condensed  by  evaporation  to  a  residue  resembling  vaseline. 
When  California  petroIeumB  are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  they 
are  condensed  by  decomposition  into,  first,  maltha  and  then 
asphalt  urns." 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  here  that  natural  gaa  has  been 
declared  to  be  a  bitumen  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  Buffalo  Gas  and  Fuel  Co.  brought  natural  gas  from  Canada 
by  means  of  pipes  laid  under  the  Niagara  River.  The  customs 
officials  sought  to  collect  an  import  duty  upon  it.  The  case  went 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  a  decision  rendered  January  3,  1S99, 
natural  gas  was  declared  to  be  a  crude  bitumen  and  entitled  to  be 
admitted  free  of  duty. 

Admitting  the  foregoing  definition  for  bitamen,  the  one  that 
follows,  and  it  wonld  seem  naturally,  is:  Asphalt — Any  hard  natu- 
ral bitumen,  or  any  deposit  containing  such  bitumen  in  appreciable 
quantities. 

Any  asphalt  which  has  any  distinctive  feature  about  it  can  be 
qualified  by  the  characteristic  adjective,  such  as  rock  asj^alt  when 
the  deposit  is  rock  impregnated  with  bitumen,  thus  doing  away  with 
a  multiplicity  of  terms  and  making  each  one  self-eiplanatory. 

In  considering  the  origin  of  asphalt,  or  rather  of  the  bitumen 
composing  it,  attention  must  be  given  to  the  petroleums,  as  the 
different  authorities  generally  agree  as  to  the  direct  production  of 
asphalt  from  petroleum. 

Prof.  Wurtz  says  that  asphalt  is  probably  formed  by  the  gradual 
oxidation  of  petroleum-oil.  Dana  states  that  petroleum  passes  by 
insensible  gradations  into  pitt  asphalt  or  maltha  (viscid  bitumen), 
and  the  latter  as  insensibly  into  asphalt  or  solid  bitumen. 

Prof.  Peckham  on  visitifig  California  in  1865  witnessed  all  the 
natural  phenomena  attending  the  passage  of  petroleum  through 
maltha  into  asphalt  upon  a  very  extended  scale. 

A  German  writer  gives  the  following  as  his  theory: 

"  In  the  oldest  of  the  stratified  rocks  are  found  remains  of  the 
eozoon,  the  animal  of  the  dawn  of  creation,  a  member  of  the  in- 
fusoria. This  division  of  nature  is  made  np  of  diatoms  and  pro- 
tozoa. The  diatoms  have  two  shells.  These  shells  are  composed  of 
silica  and  pure  quartz;  inside  the  shell  is  the  living  thing  which 
consists  of  a  single  cell  of  protoplasm.     Throughout  this  plaam- 
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mass  are  scattered  globulee  of  fat  or  oils.  When  the  plasm  leaves 
its  shell,  the  latter,  being  composed  of  quartz,  sinks  to  the  bottom 
and  is  preserved. 

"  The  protozoa  members  of  the  infusoria  are  lees  regular  in 
shape  than  the  diatoms.  They  coneist  of  a  protoplaem-cell  and 
generally  have  a  shell  of  quartz  or  calcium  carbonate.  The  pro- 
toplasm-matter of  these  animals  also  contains  oil-globules  scattered 
throughout  the  mass.  The  great  chalk  formations  of  the  earth  are 
made  entirely  of  the  remains  of  some  of  the  protozoa.  The  ooze  at 
present  being  deposited  on  the  floor  of  the  Atlantic  is  composed 
entirely  of  protozoa,  the  greater  part  being  carbonate  of  lime,  about 
ten  per  cent  being  similar  to  the  infusorial  earth  found  in  the 
island  of  Barbadoes. 

"  In  the  West  Indies  and  in  California  wherever  asphalt  is 
found,  there  also  eziet  large  deposits  of  marine  infusorial  earth. 
What  is  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  the  vast  quantities  of 
diatoms  and  protozoa  have  left  their  bony  skeletons  as  infusorial 
earth,  have  yielded  up  their  organic  matter,  and  especially  their 
contained  oil-globules,  to  the  formation  of  asphalt? 

"  The  chemical  elements  contained  in  protoplasm  are  identical 
with  those  composing  asphalt,  although  they  do  not  exist  in  the 
lame  proportions. 

"  Recently  two  substances  have  been  derived  from  asphalt  that 
have  been  obtained  hitherto  only  by  the  distillation  of  animal  re- 
mains. And  by  the  heating  of  fish-oils  under  pressure,  chemists 
have  been  able  to  produce  the  members  of  the  paraffine  series." 

Leon  Halo  admits  that  at  some  indeterminate  epoch  consider- 
able masses  of  vegetables  or  animals  buried  in  sedimentary  beds, 
and  heated  either  directly  by  the  central  heat  or  by  the  invasion 
of  volcanic  currents,  have  in  an  immense  distillation  given  birth 
to  all  the  bitumens.  It  is  certain  that  this  gigantic  action  was 
exerdsed  in  a  very  varied  manner,  according  to  place,  temperature, 
pressure,  tiie  nature  of  the  neighboring  rocks,  the  epoch  of  its 
operation,  and  the  original  material,  the  product  differing  in  form, 
appearance,  composition,  and  properties.  But  the  mode  of  forma- 
tion 'has  been  the  same  throughout,  and  the  resulting  bodies  con- 
tain an  identical  principle,  the  bituminous  principle,  which  does 
not  reaemble  any  other  body  and  for  which  it  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 
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Peckham,  rerieving  the  above,  eajs  that  this  view  of  the  origin 
of  bitumen,  while  very  near  the  truth,  ia  founded  upon  conjecture 
rather  than  proof,  and  has  led  to  an  aseumed  identity  among  all 
forms  of  bitumen  that  has  enthroned  error  and  discouraged  re- 
search, with  results  that  have  been  altogether  unfortunate. 

Dol[^us  Torrey,  a  chemist  who  haa  given  many  years  to  ex- 
aminations of  and  experiments  with  bitumens  in  their  various 
forms,  writes  that  there  ie«  tendency  to  assign  the  origin  of  petro- 
leum, ozokonite,  or  mineral  wax,  and  asphalt  to  an  animal  origin 
more  widely  entertained  than  ever  before.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
any  other  origin  for  these  materials  as  found  in  many  large  deposits, 
and  in  all  deposits  which  are  productive  on  a  commercial  scale  the 
conditions  are  consistent  with  the  theory  of  animal  origin.  The 
theory  of  distillation  from  coal  and  other  vegetable  deposits  to 
account  for  petroleum  is  beset  with  difficulties,  while  the  condi- 
tions of  such  deposits  admit  our  assuming  the  probable  existence  . 
of  animal  life  whenever  vegetable  growth  was  possible. 

The  mineral  theories  announced  to  account  for  the  gen- 
eration of  petroleum  appear  to  be  without  any  basis  of  prob- 
ability. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  quotes 
from  an  article  in  the  Austrian  ZeiUchrift  fur  Berg-  uTid  Hiitten- 
wesen  as  follows:  "  It  has  been  urged  that  th«  absence  of  nitrogen 
in  petroleum  must  be  fatal  to  the  theory  of  its  animal  origin,  be- 
cause an  oil  produced  from  animal  Bubstancee  could  not  fail  to 
be  nitrogenous.  One  answer  to  this  argnment  was  furnished 
when  Dr.  Engler  actually  produced  from  blubber  and  other  ani- 
mal fats  an  artificial  petroleum  free  from  nitrogen,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  since  the  fats  are  non-nitrogenous.  And  Engler 
declares  that  the  absence  of  nitrogen  in  natural  petroleum 
is  a  necessary  result  of  its  production  from  animal  remains,  be- 
cause the  nitrogenous  flesh  decays  rapidly  and  assumes  soluble 
forms,  so  that  it  would  be  removed  before  the  fat,  which  is 
peculiarly  stable,  began  to  be  transformed  by  the  slower  process 
of  dry  distillation." 

This  proposition  was  confirmed  by  Dr.  M.  Albrecht,  who 
treated  several  thousand  mussels  and  fishes  in  this   way   and 
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found  that  the  ammonia  and  nitrogenous  bases  incidentally 
produced  were  easily  removed  by  reason  of  their  extreme  solu- 
bility in  water. 

Farther  on,  in  speaking  of  the  report  made  by  Gumbel  upon  the 
earaples  taken  from  the  sea-bottom  duxing  the  voyage  of  the 
Gazelle,  the  above  correspondent  continues:  "  In  Eamples  taken 
from  depths  of  500  metres  and  over,  fine  globules  of  fat  were  found 
similar  in  character  to  adipocene  sometimes  found  in  ancient  graves, 
or  the  fat  still  remaining  in  fossil  bones.  Director  -Gumbel  recog- 
nizes the  possible  significance  of  this  discovery  in  connection  with 
the  origin  of  petroleum," 

Prof.  Wm.  C.  Day  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  details  an 
experiment  in  relation  to  this  subject.  He  says  introductorily: 
"As  a  result  of  considerable  experimental  work  in  the  last  few 
years  with  asphalt  from  a  variety  of  sources  in  the  United  States, 
together  with  a  study  of  literature  pertaining  to  the  origin  of 
bitumens  from  both  the  geological  and  the  chemical  standpoint,  I 
became  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  solid  and  also  some  of 
the  higher  boiling  liqaid  bitumens  have  been  formed  in  the  earth 
by  the  distillation  of  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  material  together 
vitiii  steam  at  high  temperatures,  but  at  piessures  that  may  or  may 
not  have  been  high." 

Mr.  Day  placed  a  number  of  fresh  herring,  a  quantity  of  pine 
sawdust,  and  a  number  of  pieces  of  fat  pine  wood  in  a  cylindrical 
iron  retort  and  distilled  it.  Of  the  result  he  says  that,  on  cooling, 
the  contents  of  the  bulb  became  a  black  brittle  solid,  showing  a 
very  pronounced  resemblance  to  gilsonite  in  every  way,  with  the 
following  properties:  black,  glistening  color,  becoming  brown  on 
pulverizing  and  slightly  darker  than  gilsonite;  fracture  condioidal, 
entirely  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide;  90.6  per  cent  soluble  in 
ether,  66.3  per  cent  in  alcohol,  and  61.1  per  cent  in  petroleum 
ether.  As  the  distilling  bulb  cracked  before  it  had  been  intended 
to  stop  the  distillation,  another  trial  similar  to  the  above  was  made, 
except  that  the  heating  was  continued  longer.  Of  the  second  result 
he  says  that  he  obtained  a  substance  so  much  like  gilsonite  that  it 
was  dilBcult  to  tell  one  from  the  other. 

A  combustion  of  the  first  samples  gave  carbon  87.5  and  hy- 
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drogen  7.7  per  cent;  and  of  the  second  88.9  per  cent  carbon  and 
6.7  hydrogen.  The  figures  for  Utah  gilaonite  are  98.3  per  cent  for 
carbon  and  9.9  per  cent  for  hydrogen. 

He  continues  by  declaring  that  the  distillation  of  fish  alone, 
without  the  wood  mixture,  gave  nothing  like  gilaonite,  and  the  diB- 
tillation  products  were  totally  unlike  in  every  way  from  those  ob- 
tained by  the  mixing  of  fish  and  wood. 

In  1860  Messrs.  Wall  and  Sawkins  made  a  report  on  the  geology 
of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  in  which  they  describe  at  length  the 
pitch  lake  and  the  attending  j^enomena.  They  call  the  deposit 
"  aaphaltum,"  and  ascribe  to  it  a  vegetable  origin.  They  contend 
that  the  only  substances  that  contain  sufficient  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen for  the  formation  of  asphalt  are  animal  and  vegetable  re- 
mains. The  latter  are  particularly  abundant  at  La  Brea,  whece 
most  of  the  asphaltic  beds  have  been  originally  carbonaceous  and 
lignitic  shales.  They  found  what  they  considered  to  be  specimens 
showing  every  stage  of  transformation  from  the  first  deposit  to  the 
total  obliteration  of  organic  structure,  when  nothing  but  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  wood  was  left.  After  detailing  some  other 
observations  they  say:  "  These  circumstances  conduct  us  to  the 
proposition  that  the  bituminous  substances  of  La  Brea,  whether 
fluid  or  solid,  have  been  formed  from  vegetable  material  by  direct 
conversion  at  the  ordinary  temperature." 

The  change  is  thus  described:  "The  first  department  of  the 
process  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  black  oily  substance  similar 
to  what  arises  in  a  liquid  form  at  the  surface,  and  has  been  termed 
asphaltic  oil.  This  may  not  be  invariably  the  case,  but  has  been 
frequently  noticed  particularly  with  respect  to  ligneous  masses  as 
distinguiahed  from  leaves  and  fragments.  There  is  a  constant  en- 
desvor  on  the  pert  of  this  fluid  to  escape  from  the  material  in 
whicti  it  was  formed.  Some  specimens  of  wood  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  conversion  continued  to  discharge  oil  for  several  months 
after  being  placed  in  the  museum  of  the  Survey  at  Port  of  Spain." 

They  also  found  pieces  of  wood  that  had  accidentally  fallen 
into  the  asphalt  and  been  partially  transformed.  Also  specimens 
that  they  thought  were  derived  from  leaves  that  had  been  blown 
upon  the  lake. 

They  say  that  while  the  process  of  transformation  over  the 
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La  Brea  districi  has  graerally  ceased,  there  is  sufficient  activity 
to  indicate  clearly  the  source  of  material  and  the  manner  of  de- 
Telopment. 

In  commenting  on  the  ahove  theory,  Blchardaon  says  that  ex- 
cavations made  at  the  pitch  lake  since  the  report  of  Wall  and  Saw- 
kins  do  not  confirm  their  dednctions:  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
'depoBlt«  show  no  signs  of  conrersion  of  vegetable  matter  into  bitu< 
men,  and  that  their  origin  has  been  largely  a  mere  infiltration  of 
tiie  soil  of  the  bitumen  already  formed  and  which  has  subsequently 
changed  in  its  chemical  nature  under  the  exieting  conditions.  , 

A  lai^  proportion  of  the  bitumen  has  undoubtedly  come  from 
the  lake,  and  another  portion  has  been  forced  up  from  below  in 
a  quite  liquid  state  in  much  the  same  way  as  is  seen  at  the  soft 
spot  in  the  lake.  He  does  not  believe,  therefore,  that  the  bitumin- 
ous substances  at  La  Brea  have  been  formed  from  vegetable  material 
by  direct  conversion  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

He  states  that  asphalt  is  being  formed  now,  not  as  a  primary 
but  as  a  secondary  product,  resulting  from  the  transformation  of 
lighter  forms  of  bitumen,  maltha,  or  even  thinner  oils  into  harder 
bitumen  by  condeneation  and  poljmeriwition — a  reaction  in  which 
sulphur  seems  to  take  an  important  part. 

Peckham  declares  that  when  he  visited  the  lake  he  looked  in 
vain  for  any  wood  in  process  of  formation  into  asphslt;  that  he 
inquired  of  many  people  connected  with  mining  the  pitch,  and 
irauld  find  no  one  who  had  ever  seen  any.  On  the  contrary,  one 
man  told  him  that  the  wood  never  decayed  in  the  pitch;  another, 
that  if  it  went  in  rotten  it  came  out  rotten. 

Pr5f.  Moissan  attributes  the  origin  of  petroleum  to  met^illic 
carbides,  because  carbides  produce  different  hydrocarbons  on  con- 
tact with  water:  carbide  of  aluminum  producing  methane;  car- 
bide of  calcium,  acetylene;  and  carbide  of  uranium,  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen,  methane,  and  ethylene. 

Mendelejeffs  theory  is  that,  after  admitting  the  existence  of 
metallic  carbidee,  it  is  easy  to  find  an  explanation  not  only  for  the 
origin  of  petroleum,  but  also  for  the  manner  of  its  appearance  in 
the  places  where  the  terrestrial  strata  at  the  time  of  their  eleva- 
tion into  mountain-chains  ought  to  be  filled  with  crevices  to  their 
centre.    These  crevices  have  admitted  water  to  the  metallic  car- 
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bideB.  Tbe  action  of  the  water  upon  these  carbidee  at  an  elevated 
temperature  and  under  a  high  pressure  has  generated  metallic 
oiidea  and  saturated  hydrocarbons  which,  being  transposed  by 
aqueous  Tapor,  have  reached  those  strata  where  they  would  easily 
condense  and  impregnate  beds  of  sandstone. 

Tiot.  Wurtz  in  his  "  Chemical  Technology "  says  that,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  formation  of  petroleum  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  occurrence  of  hydrocarbons  met  with  (according  to  the 
obserratioDB  of  Dumas,  H.  Roe,  and  Bunsen)  in  compressed  condi- 
tion in  many  rock-salt  deposits,  from  which  they  are  set  free  either 
in  the  atate  of  gas  or  as  naphtha  when  the  salt  comes  into  contact 
with  the  water  or  ia  broken  up. 

Prof.  Feckham  in  a  Report  on  Petroleum  for  the  Tenth  Cenaua 
states  that  there  are  three  general  theories  as  to  the  origin  of 
Intnmen:    1.  Bitumen  as  a  distillate  produced  by  natural  causes. 

%.  Bitumen  indigenous  to  the  rock  in  which  it  is  found. 

3.  Bitumen  a  result  of  chemical  action  in  natural  producta, 
and  also  the  result  of  chemical  reaction  between  purely  mineral  or 
inorganic  materials. 

After  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  subject  he  concludesi 
"  I  am  convinced  that  all  bitumens  in  their  present  condition  have 
originally  been  derived  from  animal  or  vegetable  remains,  but  that 
the  manner  of  their  derivation  has  not  been  uniform." 

He  thinks  the  bitumens  of  California  and  Texas  are  undoubtedly 
indigenous  to  the  shales  from  which  they  issue. 

la  Ventura  County  the  petroleum  is  primarily  held  in  strata 
of  shale,  from  which  it  exudes  as  petroleum  or  maltha,  according 
as  the  shales  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 
The  asphalt  is  produced  by  further  exposure  after  the  bitumen  has 
reached  the  surface. 

He  continues:  "The  exceedingly  unstable  character  of  these 
petroleums,  considered  in  connection  with  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
that  they  contain  and  the  vast  accnmulatiou  of  animal  remains  in 
the  strata  from  which  they  issue,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
fresh  oils  soon  become  filled  with  the  larvs  of  insects  to  such  an 
extent  that  pools  of  petroleum  become  pools  of  maggots,  all  lend 
support  to  the  theory  that  the  oils  are  of  animal  origin." 

After  considering  the  petroleums  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
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Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  he  concludes  that  they  are  distillates  of 
Tegetable  origin. 

A  careful  study  of  these  theories  will  demonstrate  how  much 
and  how  materially  some  of  them  differ  from  each  other,  as  well  as 
how  satisEed  the  authors  are  that  tfhey  are  right  in  their  con- 
jectures. 

It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  all  the  American  writers,  men  who 
have  investigated  the  subject  in  recent  years  from  a  practical  as 
well  as  a  scientific  standpoint,  seem  to  agree  that  bitumen  must 
have  had  its  origin  in  some  organic  matter,  either  animal  or 
vegetable. 

The  opinion  of  Prof.  Feckham,  a  man  who  has  been  studying 
the  qneetion  for  bo  many  years,  who  has  visited  so  many  of  the 
asphalt  fields,  and  has  spent  so  much  time  in  patient  work  in  the 
laboratory,  must  cany  great  weight. 

Bitumen  belongs  to  that  great  group  of  hydrocarbons  about 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  positive  results.  Chemists  feel 
as  if  this  group  is  a  fertile  field  for  experiment,  but  hesitate  when 
asked  to  give  podtive  information  about  any  one  of  them.  Until 
the  last  few  years,  their  researches  had  mainly  to  be  labors  of  love 
for  the  good  of  science  as  far  as  asphalt  is  concerned. 

In  1837  BouEsinganlt  made  some  exhaustive  analyses  and  ex- 
aminations of  Bechelbronn  asphalt,  and  bis  conclusions  were 
accepted  for  many  years.  He  found  this  particular  variety  to  be 
composed  of: 

pMoent. 

(Xrbon  86.90 

Hydrogen    11.25 

Oxygen  2.88 


He  sepaFBted  the  bitamen  into  two  parts  which  he  called 
petrolene  and  asphalteoe.  Petrolene  is  a  thick  oily  fluid,  while 
aephaltene  is  bard  and  brittle.  The  former  is  the  cementitious 
part  of  the  bitumen  and  serves  as  a  solvent  to  the  hard  asphaltene, 
making  the  whole  mass  serviceable  for  pavements.  The  relative 
proportions  of  these  two  constituents  in  any  bitumen  are  important. 
If  it  contain  too  much  petrolene,  the  resulting  mixture  will  be 
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soft  and  Btickj;  while  if  the  asphaltene  be  in  ezceBS,  the  mixture, 
while  perhaps  good  when  first  laid,  or  in  varm  veather,  would  soon 
disintegrate  and  crack  badly  when  the  tempeiatnre  became  cold. 

While  bitumen  is  considered  to  be  compoeed  of  these  two  eub- 
etances,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  are  not  definite 
chemical  compounds,  but  occurrences  in,  or  properties  of,  the  bitu- 
men. Boussingault  did  assign  a  chemical  formula  to  them,  Cj^Q,, 
for  petrolene  and  C^oHgjOj  for  asphaltene;  that  is,  in  the  latter 
case  the  petrolene  has  become  oxidized.  Thomson,  however,  varied 
the  above,  making  petrolene  C,pHg  and  asphaltene  C^^HgOj;  and 
other  chemists  have  arrived  at  still  different  results. 

Chemists  differ  also  as  to  the  methods  and  solvents  to  be  used 
in  extracting  the  bitumen  from  asphalt,  and  their  determinations 
differ  according  to  these  means  and  methods.  The  amount  of 
bitumen  in  a  crude  asphalt  i&  not  important  as  far  as  the  character 
of  the  pavement  is  concerned,  but  commercially  it  is  highly  bo, 
as  upon  the  quantity  depends  the  amount  of  paving  mixture  that 
«aa  be  obtained  from  a  given  amount  of  the  crude  material. 

Tn  making  his  analysis:,  Clifford  Richardson  dissolves  separate 
weighed  portions  of  the  material  dried  in  vacuo  in  carbon  bisulphide 
and  naphtha,  passing  the  decanted  solvents  through  a  Qooch  cruci- 
ble with  heavy  asbestos  felt.  The  filtrate  in  the  case  of  the  bi- 
sulphide extract  is  allowed  to  settle  for  34  hours,  again  decanted, 
and  any  fine  sediment  that  passes  the  filter  brought  upon  it.  The 
losses  represent  the  bitumen  soluble  in  the  two  solvents.  He  adds: 
"  Great  care  is  essential  in  these  determinations,  especially  that 
the  solvents  be  perfectly  dry.  On  this  account  bisulphide  is  much 
more  suitable  for  use  than  oil  of  turpentine  or  chloroform,  as  it  ia 
not  nearly  so  hygroscopic,  although  it  is  not  quite  as  complete  a 
solvent  unless  used  hot." 

Prof.  Sadtler  uses  acetone  to  extract  the  petrolene,  and  chloro- 
form for  the  asphaltene,  giving  as  a  reason  that  they  can  be  had 
perfectly  pure  and  are  not  alterable,  so  that  they  possess  distinct 
advantages  over  petroleum  ether,  or  carbon  bisulphide. 

Miss  Laura  A.  Linton,  who  has  made  some  very  valuable 
analyses,  recommends  digesting  the  asphalt  with  petroleum  ether, 
decanting  the  liquid  upon  a  filter.as  well  as  the  undissolved  bitumen. 
The  filter  and  contents  are  then  treated  with  boiling  turpentine. 
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Thig  treatment  Ib  continued  tmtil  the  filtrate  becomeB  colorleBS, 
when  chloroform  is  taken  to  extract  the  asphaltene. 

Prof.  Endemann's  method:  The  refined  asphalt  ia  treated  with 
chloroform,  and  the  residue  collected  on  b.  weighed  filter  and 
treated  in  the  manner  as  deecribed  by  MiBS  Linton.  The  chloro- 
form solution  is  then  distilled  from  a  weighed  fiask,  and  the  residue 
in  the  flask  dried  at  120°  for  half  an  hour.  A  portion  of  the 
residue  is  then  placed  in  a  porcelain  boat  and  treated  in  a  cur- 
rent of  COj  for  12  hours  at  a  temperature  of  250°.  To  avoid 
Toletilization,  the  asphalt  should  be  spread  over  as  lai^  a  surface 
ae  posBible.  Lobs,  petrolene;  residue,  asphaltene  and  aah.  An 
elementary  analysis  can  be  made  of  the  latter  if  desired. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  above  methods  it  is  considered  fhat  carbon 
bisulphide  or  chloroform  will  dissolve  all  of  the  bitumen,  and  that 
of  this  bitumen  the  portion  soluble  in  petroleum  ether  is  petrolene 
and  the  remainder  aBphaltene.  Or  if  the  material  be  treated  first 
with  petroleum  ether,  the  amount  soluble  is  petrolene  and  the 
further  Amount  obtained  from  chloroform  treatment  is  asphaltene. 

Prof.  Endemann  works,  it  will  be  seen,  upon  very  different  lines 
from  those  previously  described,  and  he  contends  that  the  above 
method  is  wrong,  as  it  produces  a  result  that  is  far  from  correct 
as  regarding  the  relative  proportions  of  petrolene  and  asphaltene. 
He  contends  that  by  the  use  of  petroleum  ether  a  "large  amount  of  . 
asphaltene  is  dissolved  and  is  consequently  called  petrolene.  On 
comparing  the  two  methods  he  says: 

"  I  had  to  admit,  and  do  admit,  that  the  analysis  as  carried  out 
by  the  later  methods  suffices  to  make  identity  or  non-identity  of  two 
samples  probable  or  highly  probable.  It  is  also  adapted  to  watch 
the  supply  of  a  single  mine  or  the  refining  of  asphalt  from  the 
same  source;  but  it  does  not  admit  of  basing  aJiy  conclusions  upon 
the  results  if  we  work  on  asphalts  from  different  sources." 

He  analyzes  two  samples  of  Trinidad  and  one  of  Mexican  asphalt 
by  both  processes,  and  shows  by  the  result  that  what  has  generally 
been  celled  petrolene  really  contains  only  about  i3  per  cent  of 
petrolene,  the  reason  being  that  a  large  amount  of  asphaltene  has 
been  dissolved  by  petroleum  ether. 

From  theae  analyses  he  derives  bhe  results  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  under  "  New  Method." 
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Uviliod.  Heihod.  Method.         Uctbod. 

TiinidKd  Lftke 31.86  13.70  2S.12  46.28 

Trinidad  Land 24.97  10.74  33.37  47.70 

Mexican 87.12  37.46  10.19  50.85 

Commenting  upon  the  results,  he  says:  "I  believe  do  one 
accuetomed  to  the  figures  generally  reported  for  these  excellent 
asphalts  would  recognize  them  in  this  shape." 

Continuing  his  investigation  still  further,  he  deduces  C,gH,gO 
or  a  multiple  for  aaphaltene,  and  for  petrolene  C^Hj^,  formulffi 
irhich  vary  coneiderably  from  those  of  Bouseingault  or  Thomson. 

In  explanation  of  these  he  states  that  the  formula  for  asphaltene 
has  been  verified  by  direct  analysis,  but  that  of  petrolene  has  been- 
deduced  from  a  mixture  and  may  require  verification;  also  that 
petrolene  includes  a  series  of  compounds,  while  asphaltene  appears 
as  a  single  body,  differing  from  the  substance  called  asphaltene  by 
Bouesinganlt  by  containing  less  oxygen. 

To  quote  further:  "  I  have  been  asked  whether  it  would  not  b© 
possible  to  recalculate  the  many  analyses  especially  of  crude  asphalts 
made  during  the  last  few  years  to  avoid  the  loss  of  so  much  labor. 
To  this  I  have  to  answer  that  it  is  not  possible,  for  the  reason  that 
the  higher  petrolenea,  when  dissolved  in  petroleum  ether,  exert  a 
greater  dissolving  influence  upon  aB[^altene  than  the  lower.  How- 
ever,  as  regards  refined  paving  asphalts,  an  approximation  is  pos- 
sible and  may  be  reached  by  dividing  the  petrolene  found  by  the 
old-time  analysis  by  Z\.  This  will  give  us  real  petrolene.  The 
difference  between  this  figure  and  the  original  is  to  be  added  to  the 
asphaltene." 

When  it  is  considered  upon  what  different  methods  different 
chemists  base  their  results,  it  will  be  readily  understood  bow  neces- 
sary it  is  that  whenever  an  analysis  of  any  asphalt  is  given  out  there 
diould  be  added  to  it  a  statement  giving  solvents  and  methods  used 
in  the  analysis;  also  that  asphalts  cannot  be  compared  by  their 
chemical  analyses  unless  the  same  methods  have  been  pursued  in 
each  case. 

When  chemists  disagree,  the  engineer  cannot  step  in  and  decide 
ilie  question,  but  must  do  the  best  be  can  under  the  existing  dr> 
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comEtances  and  await  the  results  of  further  inveBtigations.  The 
commercial  value  of  asphalt  is  now  so  great  that  the  subject  will 
not  be  allowed  to  rest,  but  will  be  continually  studied  until  it  la 
completely  nnderetood..  The  engineer  is  not  interested  from  a 
scientific  but  a  practical  standpoint.  He  does  not  care  what  par- 
tieialar  solvent  is  nsed;  and  if  an  asphalt  containing  a  certain  per- 
centage of  bitumen  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide  or  chloroform,  and 
•  certain  portion  of  that  bitumen  soluble  in  petroleum  ether  or 
naphtha,  will  make  a  good  pavement  when  properly  mixed  and  laid, 
that  is  enough  for  him.  He  is  willing  to  leave  exact  determinations 
to  be  made  by  the  chemist.  Unfortunately  that  stage  haa  not  yet 
been  reached. 

If  carbon  bisulphide  be  used  as  a  solvent  for  tiie  total  bitumen, 
not  only  its  temperature  but  its  specific  gravity  must  be  specified. 
And  if  a  new  asphalt  is  being  examined  with  a  new  supply  of 
Bolvents,it  will  be  safer  to  make  a  complete  analysis  of  a  well-known 
asphalt  and  compare  these  results  with  those  obtained  from  the 
sew  specimen  when  the  same  materials  were  used.  In  this  waj 
reliable  comparisons  ought  to  be  made. 

The  chemist  should  not  confine  himself  to  strictly  chemical  re- 
search. Aspbalt  in  pavements  is  called  upon  to  resist  sudden  and 
extreme  changes  of  temperature  ranging  from  30°  below  zero  to 
140°  above,  as  many  of  our  cities  'have  extremes  of  temperature  of 
this  amount.  The  effect  upon  the  samples  should  be  carefully 
noted  at  every  30".  These  results  will  serve  for  comparison  when 
the  specimen  under  examination  is  given  the  same  treatment,  and 
in  this  way  the  probable  relative  values  of  the  two  asphalts  de- 
termined as  far  as  thia  one  property  is  concerned.  Pursuing  the 
same  method  in  relation  to  its  absolute  hardness,  viscosity,  etc.,  the 
worth  of  the  new  paving  material  for  paving  purposes  can  be 
pretty  accurately  determined. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  in  the  present  stage  of  asphalt  knowl- 
edge if  any  chemist  would  be  willing  to  give  a  positive  opinion  upon 
the  real  value  of  any  sample  from  any  examination,  whether  chemi- 
cal, mechanical,  or  both.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  accepted 
that  the  only  snre  way  of  determining  the  merits  of  a  new  asphalt 
is  by  giving  it  a  trial.  This  requires  time  and  careful  experiments, 
for  A  treatment  giving  good  results  with  a  bitumen  from  one  lo< 
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cality  may  be  very  unaucceasf  ul  with  another  although  the  chemi- 
cal properties  may  be  very  similar.  The  mechanical  examination, 
if  properly  carried  out,  will  throw  much  light  upon  this  part  of  the 
inveetigatione. 

For  some  time  chemists  had  considerable  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing natural  from  artificial  bitumen.  They  belong  to  the  same 
hydrocarbon  group  and  act  similarly  under  solvents.  Five  years 
ago  an  expert  chemist  frankly  admitted  that  chemically  he  could 
not  tell  if  a^p^halt  was  adulterated  with  coal-tar,  but  it  could  be 
easily  detected  by  its  odor,  and  no  appreciable  adulteration  could 
have  taken  place  without  its  discovery  if  submitted  to  an  expert. 

In  Thorpe's  Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry  the  following 
mode  of  procedure  is  laid  down:  "Native  asphalt  can  be  distin- 
guished from  artificial  as^^alt  by  extracting  with  carbon  bisulphide, 
filtering,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  heating  tlie  residue  until  it 
can  be  ground  to  a  dry  powder;  0.1  gram  is  treated  with  5  c.c.  of 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  for  S4  hours  and  is  then  mixed  with  con- 
tinuoua  stirring  with  10  c.c.  of  water.  If  pitch  or  coal-tar  be  pres- 
ent, the  solution  will  be  of  a  dark-brown  or  blackish  tint;  if  not, 
the  solution  will  be  of  a  light  yellowish  color."  This  method  has 
been  tried  and  found  to  be  satisfactory  when  the  amount  of  tar 
present  in  the  asphalt  was  as  small  as  7  per  cent,  and  without  doubt 
would  have  been  equally  so  had  the  quantity  been  even  less. 

Asphalt  hafi  been  found  in  different  forms  widely  scattered- 
over  the  earth's  surface. 

In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  the  principal  localities  are  Austria, 
France,  Germany,  Bussia,  Sicily,  Switzerland,  and  Syria;  in  the 
Western,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Trinidad,  the  United  States,  and  Vene- 
zuela. 

Of  the  above  France,  Grermany,  Sicily,  and  Switzerland  furnish 
the  rock  asphalt  used  in  the  pavements  of  Europe,  while  the 
material  for  the  American  pavements  comes  from  Trinidad, 
Venezuela,  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  latter  eountiy  asphalt  occurs  in  California,  Colorado, 
Indian  Territory,  Kentucky,  Montana,  Texas,  and  Utah,  altiiough 
^1  tiheee  deposits  have  not  yet  been  used  for  pavements. 
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Tiinidad  Asphalt. 

B;  far  the  moet  celebrated,  if  uot  wonderful,  depoeit  of  asphalt 
is  that  located  upon  the  island  of  Trinidad.  This  island  is  situated 
off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  between  10°  and  11°  north  latitude  and 
in  61°  west  longitude.  The  principal  cities  are  on  the  west  coast, 
and  the  asjAalt  deposit  is  about  40  miles  south  of  Port  of  Spain, 
the  chief  city,  and  adjoining  the  village  of  La  Brea,  the  Spani^ 
word  for  pitch.  The  houses  of  the  village  are  built  upon  the 
asphalt,  and  on  acconnt  of  its  motion  it  li  not  uncommon  for  a 
building  that  was  erected  on  its  proper  lot  to  project  years  after- 
ward upon  that  of  its  neighbor. 

Approaching  La  Srea  as  it  was  in  1893,  one  saw  asphalt  piled 
about  on  various  parts  of  the  shore  awaiting  s'hipment.  The  pieces 
ranged  from  the  size  of  a  cocoanut  to  something  over  a  cubic  foot, 
and  when  any  amount  was  left  in  the  sun  for  several  days  it  gradu- 
ally melted  and  became  once  more  an  amorphous  mass,  requiring 
to  be  broken  up  before  being  handled. 

The  lake,  as  the  Trinidad  deposit  is  generally  called,  is  about 
a  mile  from  the  shore  and  at  an  elevation  of  138^  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  slope  is  gradual  and  very  regular.  The  lake  itself 
is  the  property  of  the  Crown  and  has  been  leased  to  certain  parties 
for  a  term  of  years,  who  alone  have  the  right  to  remove  any  material 
from  it.  The  village  lots,  however,  and  the  land  between  the  shore 
and  the  lake  contain  asphalt,  and  in  1892  a  great  quantity  of  it  was 
being  mined  from  these  exterior  localities.  Much  has  been  said 
by  interested  parties  as  to  the  origin  of  this  external  material. 
Whether  it  had  ite  origin  inside  and  is  an  overflow  from  the  lake, 
or  whether  its  appearance  is  due  to  the  same  cauBea  as  that  of  the 
lake,  as  well  as  the  relative  value  of  the  two  kinds,  will  not  be  dia- 
cuseed  here. 

Advancing  np  the  slope  to  the  main  deposit,  the  appearance  Is 
much  like  the  approach  to  a  stone-quarry,  asphalt  taking  the  place 
of  the  stone,  and  tropical  vegetation  being  seen  instead  of  the  hardy 
growths  that  cover  our  rocky  hills. 

In  some  places  the  pitch  is  at  tihe  surface,  at  others  it  is  several 
feet  below,  with  bushes  and  quite  large  trees  growing  upon  it. 
The  earth  is  removed  and  the  asphalt  dug  with  common  picks  to 
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depths  of  four  or  five  feet.  Water  eoon  accumulates  in  these  holes 
from  the  adjacent  pitch.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  spoken  of  there 
was  nothing  to  determine  the  thickneBs  of  this  outside  deposit,  as 
plenty  of  material  could  be  obtained  without  excavating  to  any 
inconvenient  depth.  TIpon  gaining  the  top  of  the  slope,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  edge  of  the  lake,  one  experiences,  at  first  glance,  a 
tinge  of  disappointment,  as  nothing  ie  seen  to  suggest  a  real  lake. 
Instead  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  morass  with  growths  of  grass, 
burfies,  and  small  trees  scattered  over  it.  A  large  portion  of  the 
surface,  however,  is  open,  divided  into  irregular  areas  much  like 
the  back  of  an  immense  turtle,  water  being  found  in  the  dividing 


The  entire  area  has  been  accurately  surveyed  and  determined, 
and  it  is  approximately  circular  in  shape,  containing  about  114 
acres.  Excepting  at  one  place  near  the  centre,  the  surface  is 
hard,  so  that  a  horse  and  loaded  cart  can  be  eaaily  driven  over  it. 
Near  ihe  centre  it  is  so  soft  that  a  person  walking  into  it  will  sink 
nearly  up  to  his  knees.  This  material  can  be  gathered  up  in  the 
hand,  and  on  being  squeezed  water  runs  freely  from  it.  The  ad- 
hesiveness is  such  that  the  fingers  are  not  materially  soiled  in  the 
handling.  This  central  mass  is  warm,  not  hot,  and  seems  to  be  con- 
stantly disturbed.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  bubbles  forth  in 
small  quantities. 

At  the  time  of  the  author's  visit  the  material  waa  being  mined 
from  the  surface  by  hand  with  ordinary  tools  and  loaded  into  carts 
and  drawn  to  the  riiore  by  mules,  and  from  there  taken  to  the  ships 
in  the  roadstead  in  lighters. 

The  pitch  was  excavated  for  a  depth  of  a  few  feet  as  might  be 
convenient,  and  the  hole  left  while  the  work  was  pursued  else- 
where. On  accountof  the  pressure  below,  or  the  action  of  the  en- 
tire mass,  these  holes  are  filled  in  less  than  48  hours,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  surface  is  as  hard  as  ever.  There  is  some  testimony  that 
the  excavations  outside  of  the  lake  proper  will  iill  up  in  a  similar 
manner  in  a  longer  time,  but  there  was  no  visible  evidence  of  it  at 
that  time. 

In  1894  the  concessionnaires  built  an  iron  pier  far  enough  out 
into  the  gulf  to  allow  steamers  to  come  alongside.  A  railroad- 
track  was  built  upon  the  surface  of  the  lake  and  so  constructed  that 
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can  could  be  mn  by  cable  aroufid  the  entire  lake  and,  Then  loaded 
at  any  desired  point,  drawn  to  the  initial  station,  where  the  body 
of  the  car  is  lifted  from  the  trucks  and  conYeyed  by  an  overhead 
cable  down  to  the  water,  out  over  the  iron  pier,  and  the  material 
dumped  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  waiting  to  receive  it.  As  illus- 
trating some  of  the  properties  of  this  asphalt,  it  might  be  said  that 
when  this  plant  was  first  operated  asphalt  was  the  only  fuel  used  for 
some  time;  also  that  the  oil  used  for  street-lighting  in  Fort  of  Spain 
was  manufactured  from  this  material. 

*  In  1894  borings  were  made  to  determine  the  depth  of  the 
pitch.  At  the  centre  a  depth  of  135  feet  was  reached,  still  in 
pitch,  but.the  movement  of  the  mass  prevented  any  further  distance 
being  attained.  This  depth  was  within  SJ  feet  of  sea-level.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  lake,  about  100  feet  from  the  edge  and  1000 
feet  from  the  centre,  pitch  of  a  uniform  character  was  found  for 
a  depth  of  75  feet.  At  80  feet  a  few  feet  of  sand  was  discovered, 
followed  by  more  pitch  to  a  depth  of  90  feet.  From  there  on  to 
150  feet  the  boring  was  in  sand  mixed  with  asphalt. 

Similar  borings  made  ontside  of  the  lake  showed  the  latter 
formation  near  the  surface,  and  on  the  sonth  side,  about  1300  feet 
from  the  centre,  a  bard  aaphaltic  sandetone  was  encountered  at  a 
depth  of  about  80  feet.  From  these  different  observations  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  aspiialt  has  been  deposited  in  an  old  crater 
some  S300  feet  in  diameter  and  over  135  feet  deep,  and  amounts  in 
quantity  to  about  9,000,000  tons. 

From  levels  nin  in  1893  the  centre  of  the  lake  was  found  to  be 
at  an  elevation  of  138.5  feet  above  sea-level  and  about  one  foot 
higher  than  the  portion  1000  feet  from  the  centre  in  an  approxi- 
mately northwesterly  direction,  from  which  point  the  surface  rose 
aiz  inches  at  the  edge.  The  highest  point  is  at  the  south  side  with 
an  elevation  of  141.4,  and  the  lowest  toward  the  west  and  north  side, 
where  it  is  about  138  feet  above  sea-level. 

The  surface  is  evidently  lower  than  in  former  years,  a  natural 
condition  when  it  is  remembered  that  more  than  a  million  tons 
of  asphalt  have  been  removed  from  it.  From  the  actual  amount 
of  the  depression  and  the  amount  it  should  have  been  lowered  by 
the  output  of  the  last  thirty  years,  it  has  been  figured  by  Mr. 

*  This  dMcription  of  the  Pitch  Laka  is  fnun  Biobftrdaon's  "  On  the  Naton 
and  Origin  of  Aephalt." 
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BichardBon  that  there  must  have  been  an  influx  of  nev  material 
of  from  18,000  to  20,000  tons  per  year  between  1893  and  1896. 

The  mOTement  of  the  surface  was  shown  by  stakes  eet  ior  run- 
ning levels.  These  were  driven  every  hundred  feet  for  a  distance 
of  600  feet  from  the  centre.  In  three  weeks'  time  the  centre  stake 
had  moved  20.6  feet  to  the  right  and  12.2  feet  ahead.  The  one 
showing  the  least  motion  to  the  right  was  at  station  4,  being  0.2 
foot  and  2.4  feet  ahead,  while  at  station  3  the  stake  had  moved  1.7 
feet  but  had  kept  its  distance.  The  other  stakes  varied  between 
these  limits  and  that  at  the  centre. 

A  mass  of  pitch  containing  vegetation  wae  found  in  1894  to 
have  moved  6.5  feet  laterally  and  33  feet  in  line  from  the  observed 
position  in  1893. 

Table  No.  9. 


NMDUO 

rMttrom 

Soluble  In 

Mloenl 

OlKUlolUttet 

Soluble  m 

Total  Bitumeu 

Omtn. 

Carbon 

)UtE«. 

DotSolublo. 

Kaphlha. 

Soluble. 

200 

60.03 

B6.41 

9.87 

81.88 

67.86 

400 

H.99 

86.40 

8.61 

81.68 

67.66 

BOO 

64.84 

86.49 

9.67 

81.86 

68. S« 

800 

64.66 

86.66 

8.78 

81.67 

67.97 

1000 

64.78 

8S.44 

9.78 

81.58 

67.64 

noo 

64.63 

85.46 

9.98 

81.77 

67.61 

Avenige 

64.93 

86.46 

9.78 

81.72 

67.79 

14W 

68.86 

86.88 

..,. 

so. 6a 

66.66 

Tlie  above  results  were  obtained  by  using  hot  carbon  bisulphide 
and  having  each  sample  thoroughly  dried  before  being  treated. 

The  asphalt,  as  above  described,  is  in  a  crude  state  and  must 
be  refined  before  being  suitable  for  pavements.  This  work  is  gen- 
erally done  in  this  country  at  the  most  convenient  seaport.  The 
object  of  the  refining  is  to  evaporate  the  water,  drive  off  the 
more  volatile  oils,  and  remove  the  coarser  material.  The  process 
consists  in  heating  the  asphalt  in  large  iron  retorts  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  400°  F.  for  some  five  or  six  days,  according  to  condi- 
tions. The  foreign  matter  is  allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  remaiitder  drawn  off  into  barrels  or  boxes  for  shipment.    The 
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8e<ImieDt  is  then  removed  from  the  etills  and  used  for  Bome  inferior 
purpoEe.  The  Ices  in  refining  is  about  33  per  cent,  bo  tiiat  as  a 
Tijle  three  tons  of  the  crude  material  make  two  tons  of  the  re- 
fiTied. 

ThiB  -was  the  first  method  adopted.  But  as  a  large  portion  of 
the  foreign  matter  of  Trinidad  is  silicioua  and,  if  taken  out,  will 
have  to  be  replaced  when  a  paving  mixture  is  prepared,  another 
process  has  been  in  use  during  the  last  few  years.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  an  iron  retort  sufficiently  large  to  contain  some  30  or 
40  tons  of  crude  material.  In  the  inside  is  a  continuous  iron  pipe 
arranged  in  gangs  somewhat  like  a  gteam-radlator,  having  a  return 
pipe  to  take  the  condensed  water  baek  to  the  boiler.  Another  eet 
of  pipes,  called  the  live-steam  pipes,  has  a  direct  boiler  connection 
and  a  number  of  jets  inserted  in  it  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the 
material  in  the  retort  can  be  kept  hot  and  in  constant  agitation  by 
the  injection  of  hot  steam  throagh  these  pipes,  thus  inguiing  a  com- 
plete and  even  mixture  as  well  as  more  rapid  evaporation.  The 
retort  being  filled,  steam  is  applied  and  the  material  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  about  300°  Y.  After  this  treatment  has  been  ap- 
plied for  about  sixteen  hours,  the  water  is  evaporated  and  the 
asphalt  is  ready  for  use  or  ^ipment.  If  this  work  is  done  near 
the  mixing-plant,  the  flux  is  added  before  the  product  is  drawn  off 
and  the  asphaltic  cement  made  without  further  apparatus. 

This  method  ie  called  the  drying  process,  rather  than  refining^ 
as  the  only  change  is  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 

The  tanff  on  the  crude  being  less  than  on  the  refined  article, 
I  test  case  was  made  with  one  cargo,  and  the  final  determination  by 
the  coorts  was  that  the  asphalt  treated  as  above  must  be  considered 
as  in  a  crude  state. 

The  average  of  Richardson's  analyses  previously  given  for  the 
dried  asphalt  is  bitumen  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide  54.92  per  cent. 
Of  this  bitumen  70.12  per  cent  can  be  considered  petrolene  and 
29.78  per  cent  asphaltene.    Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1.38. 

California  Asphalt. 

In  the  State  of  California  bitumen  can  probably  be  found  in 
more  forms  and  more  localities  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
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It  is  said  to  exist  there  in  all  the  intermediate  stages  between 
natural  gae  and  the  hard  asphalt. 

This  has  been  known  for  many  years.  It  was  originally  used 
by  the  natires  in  making  their  canoes  water-tight.  The  early 
Spanish  priests,  the  pioneers  of  ciTilization  in  that  region,  utilized 
it  in  constructing  floors,  roofs,  reservoirs,  and  conduits.  Later  on, 
the  Uesicane,  following  the  example  of  the  fathers,  continued  its 
use  in  practically  the  same  manner. 

But  this  was  all  local  and  was  carried  on  in  the  sections  near  or 
adjacent  to  the  deposits. 

'  It  was  not  til!  1868  that  any  of  the  material  was  used  for  pave- 
ments, when  in  Santa  Cruz  an  old  wooden  pavement  was  covered 
with  bituminous  rock.  In  1876  more  of  it  wae  used  as  an  original 
pavement,  and  since  that  time  its  use  has  been  extended  to  other 
cities  in  tiie  Pacific  States,  and  eventually  all  over  the  United 
States. 

The  forms  of  the  bitumen  adapted  to  pavements  are  maltha, 
asphalt,  and  bituminous  rock. 

Maltha  ie  a  thick  viscous  bitumen,  flowing  slnggishly  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  very  freely  when  artiflcially  heated.  It  con-  ' 
tains  a  large  amount  of  bitumen,  of  which  a  conaideiahle  percentage 
is  petrolene.  Its  office  is  to  serve  as  a  flux  for  the  asphalt.  Its 
petrolene  dissolves  the  asphaltene  of  the  harder  material  and  pro- 
duces a  mixture  suitable  for  paving  purposes,  the  amount  to  be 
used  varying  according  to  the  composition  of  the  ingredients  and 
the  results  desired.  Although  deposits  of  maltha  are  found  in 
many  sections,  the  one  of  most  commercial  value  is  situated  in 
Santa  Barbara  County,  about  13  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Santa 
Barbara  and  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  deposit  con- 
sists of  a  large  body  of  bitominized  sand  covering  an  area  of  about 
75  acres  for  a  depth  of  25  feet.  The  maltha  is  supposed  to  be  sup- 
plied from  a  stratum  of  bituminous  shale  upon  w<hich  the  sand 
rests.  The  sand  is  covered  with  from  6  to  8  feet  of  surface  Iohq 
which  is  washed  o£E  into  the  sea  by  a  13-iuch  stream  of  water  under 
pressure  supplied  by  steam-pumps.  A  thin  layer  of  clay  resting 
directly  upon  the  sand  is  then  removed  with  spades.  He  sand 
IB  then  loaded  into  cars  with  hot  spades,  drawn  by  a  cable  up  an  in- 
clined vray  to  tiie  refinery,  where  it  is  dumped  into  a  mixer  con- 
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listing  of  a  Eteam-jacketed  cylinder  in  which  revolving  anus  break 
up  the  lumps.  The  material  then  falls  into  vats  of  boiling  water, 
the  maltha  floating,  and  the  sand,  eiokiag  to  the  bottom,  is  carried 
away  by  mechanical  means.  The  maltha  flows  from  the  surface  of 
the  water  through  a  apout  to  a  tank  whence  it  is  pumped  into  a 
storage  tank  of  higher  elevation.  From  there  it  runs  into  refiniug- 
ketties,  where  it  is  subjected  for  twenty-four  hours  to  a  heat  of 
100"  P.  at  first,  but  fini^ing  at  340°  F.  This  removes  all  aqueous 
vapors  and  volatile  oils,  wihen  the  material  is  ready  for  use.  The 
average  composition  of  this  product  is: 


The  bitumen  contains  94.13  per  cent  of  petrolene.  TTie  specific 
gravity  is  1.05. 

Twelve  miles  west  of  Santa  Barbara  is  located  a  deposit  of 
asphalt  proper.  This  covers  an  area  of  several  hundred  acres,  and 
the  material  is  mined  in  much  the  same  manner  as  coal.  The 
supply,  as  in  the  case  of  the  maltha,  seems  to  be  from  below.  As 
the  bottoms  of  the  mines  rise  the  asphalt  is  cut  off,  and  in  one 
drift  the  record  shows  that  a  total  of  hi  feet  was  cut  from  the 
floor  in  one  year.  This  was  at  a  depth  of  about  185  feet  from  the 
surface.  The  deposit  extends  out  under  the  ocean,  and  from 
analyses  it  has  been  shown  to  be  the  same  as  that  extending  in- 
land. 

In  appearance  it  is  much  like  the  refined  Trinidad,  though  of 
less  specific  gravity.  At  a  temperature  of  70°  F.  it  is  hard  and 
brittle,  softening  at  105°  and  melting  at  848°.  The  crude  material 
contains  bitumen  59.15  per  cent,  organic  matter  1.10  per  cent,  and 
mineral  matter  39.75  per  cent.    Its  specific  gravity  is  1.25. 

It  is  refined  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  the  first  method 
described  for  Trinidad,  and  is  generally  brought  to  a  standard  of 
80  per  cent  bitumen  for  shipment. 

In  Santa  Barbara  County,  about  27  mUes  from  and  3000  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  a  deposit  of  sand  bearing  bitumen  that  is  prac- 
"tically  of  nnlimited  amount.  The  problem  has  been  to  convey  it 
io  the  coast  over  the  rough  and  sandy  counhy  intervening.    The 
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materi&l  U  ao  hard  that  it  requires  to  be  biokea,  ajid  contains  about 
20  per  cent  bitumen. 

The  transportation  problem  has  been  solved  by  first  crushing 
the  sand  by  specially  devised  machinery,  and  conveying  it  to  a 
large  vat,  where  it  is  treated  with  a  form  of  gasolene  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  from  crude  petroleum.  The  gasolene  dia- 
Bolves  the  bitumen  and,  carrying  it  in  solution,  overflows  the  vat, 
runs  down  a  pipe-line  27  miles  to  the  shore,  where  it  is  distilled 
off  and  the  asphalt  reduced  to  the  desired  penetration  and  put  up 
in  barrels.  The  gasolene  is  then  ptimped  back  to  the  mine  with 
very  little  loss  and  used  again.  The  sand  after  the  bitumen  haa 
been  extracted  is  raised  by  means  of  a  screw,  being  sprayed  all  the 
time  with  gasolene  to  make  sure  that  it  is  entirety  free  from  bitu- 
men, and  deposited  outside  as  waste. 

The  entire  apparatus  and  process  are  protected  by  letters  patent. 
The  system  has  not  been  in  operation  a  eufficient  length  of  time  to 
demonstrate  what  will  be  its  ultimate  economy  and  capacity,  but 
long  enough  to  insure  its  complete  success. 

In  several  places  asphalt  is  produced  from  the  crude  petroleiun 
oil. 

The  ordinary  method  is  to  pump  the  oil  and  accompanying 
water  from  the  wells  into  tanks  where  it  is  heated  by  steam-ooilB 
to  a  temperature  of  about  220°  F.  This  lessens  the  weight  of  the 
oil,  which  rises,  allowing  the  greater  portiMi  of  the  water  to  Ije 
drawn  off  from  below.  The  remaining  moisture  is  then  evaporated 
by  increasing  the  heat. 

The  oil  is  then  conducted  to  the  refining-kettlea,  where  it  is 
kept  heated  with  open  lid  till  it  will  stand  a  temperature  of  300°  F. 
without  foaming.  The  lid  is  then  screwed  down  and  the  tempera- 
ture gradually  increased  to  550°  F.  The  vapors  given  off  are 
withdrawn  by  suction.  The  process  is  continued,  the  heat  being 
increased  towards  the  end  to  700°  F.  till  a  sample  of  the  material 
poured  into  water  forms  a  hard  black  substance  that  bends  slightly 
and  breaks  under  moderate  pressure.  The  crude  oil  from  the 
Sunset  Oil  Works  in  Kem  County  yields  about  50  per  cent  distil- 
lates of  a  specific  gravity  of  20°  Beaum^. 

The  average  of  100  barrels  of  mixed'  crude  oils  from  Ventura. 
County  was  as  follows: 
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GMoUne,   76°   Beaum€ 

fiensme,    63'      "      

Kerosene,  45^       " 

Beavf  kerosene,  38*  to  40°  Be&umfi 

Qas  dUUllaU,  28°  "       

Light  lubrica ting-oil,  26°         **      

Keutnd  oil,  23°  "       

Heavy  neutral  oil,  21*  "      

Bedueed-stock  lubric»ting-oil,  14°   Be«uin£.  . 
^phalt,  crude 


Ill  the  western  part  of  Kem  County  there  are  important  de- 
posits of  asphalt.  In  some  localities  it  is  found  on  the  surfabe,  and 
in  others  as  veins  of  asphalt  in  the  mountain  rock.  The  surface 
material  was  used  at  first  with  good  results.  In  appearance  it  is 
Tery  similar  to  that  found  near  Santa  Barbara.  It  lies  in  beds  of 
from  6  inches  to  several  feet  in  thickness,  tiie  purer  material  being 
on  the  top.  In  some  places  the  deposit  rests  upon  clean  sand,  and 
in  others  upon  sand  that  is  saturated  with  oil. 

The  Tcin  of  asphalt  is  found  in  a  dike  and  consequently  runs 
parallel  with  the  mountain  range,  is  covered  with  a  soft  brown  rock 
which  can  be  traced  for  several  miles,  indicating  the  existence  of 
asphalt  to  that  extent.  The  vein  is  from  3  to  15  feet  in  width,  and 
is  easily  worked  from  shafts  or  by  drifting. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad  has  bnilt  a  spur  track  from 
Bakersfield  to  this  deposit,  a  distance  of  about  50  miles.  The 
terminal  has  been  given  the  name  Asphalto. 

The  crude  material  being  analyzed  shows: 

Bitumen  78.90 

Mtnend  matter 9.40 

Coky  and  T<dBtJIe  matter 4Ji3 

Water  and  low 7.17 

loom 

The  asphalt  is  refined  in  Asphalto  in  much  the  same  manner 
aa  that  already  described,  except  that  a  little  heavy  oil  is  added  to 
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aseist  in  melting.  Dry  asf^alt  &nd  the  refuse  material  are  need  for 
fuel.  When  it  is  to  be  refined  to  90  per  cent  bitumen,  the  entire 
operation  of  charging,  boiling,  and  emptying  requires  about 
twenty-four  houiB.  The  procees  is  continued  till  the  aaphalt  be- 
comes hard  enough  to  retain  its  form  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
The  material  is  then  drawn  oS  into  boxes  or  barrels  for  shipment. 
It  ia  not  ready  for  use  in  pavementa  until  it  haa  been  fluxed  with 
maltha,  when  it  is  called  paving  cement. 

When,  however,  the  asphalt  is  sold  for  paving  purposes,  tiiis 
fluxing  iS  generally  done  at  the  plant,  as  the  maltha,  on  account  of 
its  consistency,  ia  not  conveniently  handled.  A  small  quantity, 
however,  is  generally  kept  at  the  plant  where  the  paying  mixture 
is  made,  if  by  chance  the  cement  should  require  some  modifica- 
tion. 

Besides  the  asphalt,  maltha  is  found  in  Asphalto. 

In  Santa  Cruz,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  Monterey  counties  asphalt 
occurs  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  It  is  called  bituminous  rock, 
and  consists  of  a  natural  mixture  of  bituminous  oil  and  sand.  It 
is  found  in  large  quantities  with  much  variation  in  amount  of  ccn- 
tained  bitumen.  The  sand  is  of  all  gradee  of  fineness,  sometimes 
mixed  with  clay  and  so  hard  as  to  be  almost  a  sandstone.  -It  makes 
a  good  pavement  in  its  natural  state  when  properly  treated.  The 
eariy  asphalt  pavements  of  California  were  laid  with  this  material, 
and  when  the  variation  in  amount  of  bitumen,  as  well  as  the  igno- 
rance of  the  industry  .at  that  time,  is  considered,  the  wonder  is  that 
BO  many  good  results  were  obtained,  rather  than  that  there  were 
some  failures.  The  material  was  simply  softened  by  heating  on 
the  street  sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  be  smoothly  and  evenly  rolled 
when  it  was  laid  on  the  slightly  prepared  surface.  Doubtless  a  lack 
of  proper  foundation  often  caused  a  failure  in  an  otherwise  fairly 
good  pavement. 

The  larger  portions  of  Hie  present  California  asphalt  pavements 
were  laid  with  this  material,  and  the  experience  with  these  has  un- 
justly given  a  bad  name  to  California  asphalt  as  a  whole. 

The  first  street  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  paved  with  ma- 
terial frCHB  California  was  in  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  1891. 
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The  asphalts  from  Europe  from  which  pavements  are  made  are 
found  in  France,  (Jermany,  Switzerland,  and  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 
(In  a  pamphlet  issued  by  a  Greek  professor  in  IYSI  he  aays  he 
discovered  ten  years  before  a  mine  of  asphalt  in  the  Val  de  Travers 
Canton,  N'eucbatel,  Switzerland,  similar  to  that  ezisting  in  the 
valley  of  Siddim  near  Babylon.)  Although  somewhat  widely 
separated,  these  asphalts  are  practically  of  the  same  nature,  differ- 
ing somewhat  in  amount  of  bitumen  contained. 

They  are  all  bituminous  limestones.       They  occur  in  strata 


Via.  1. — FoMTBLs  FoBiUTioR  or  Rock  Axfbu/s:. 


of  varying  depths,  from  6  to  33  feet  in  thickness,  separated  hy  im- 
permeable beds  of  stone. 

The  theory  of  the  formation  is  that  at  an  early  geological 
period  bitumen  must  have  been  vaporized  by  extreme  heat,  that 
certain  strata  of  the  limestone  were  softer  than  others,  and  that 
this  bituminous  vapor  was  forced  through  and  along  the  soft 
strata,  as  subterranean  water  follows  any  previous  stratum  con- 
fined by  beds  of  day  or  rock,  and  that  fiseores  in  the  overlying 
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strata  have  allowed  the  vapor  to  pass  to  other  strata  above.  In 
passing,  the  vapor  impregnated  the  particles  of  the  8oft  limestone 
to  a  greater  or  leas  extent,  and  the  geological  changes  in  the 
subsequent  years  produced  the  rock  asphalt  as  it  exists  to-day. 
Fig.  1  illustrates  this  formation. 

Its  composition  is  almost  entirely  carbonate  of  lime  and  bitu- 
men. To  make  a  good  pavement,  the  rock  should  contain  from  9 
to  11  per  cent  bitumen.  While  this  amount  may  not  be  found  in 
just  the  required  proportions  in  nature,  it  can  be  obtained  by  mix- 
ing a  rock  that  is  rich  in  bitumen  with  one  containing  less,  so  that 
the  compound  shall  contain  the  percentage  desired. 

Published  analyses  of  the  same  mine  differ  considerably,  per- 
haps on  account  of  the  solvents  or  methods  used  by  the  examining 
chemists,  or  possibly  from  an  actual  variation  in  samples  from  the 
same  deposit. 

The  following  are  some  analyses  collected  from  various  authori- 
ties, the  bitumen  and  calcium  carbonate  only  being  cctesidered: 
Table  No.  10. 


88.76 
88.21 
87.50 
90.36 


Tkl  de  narera,  Switzerland. . 


12.44  61.76 

10.10  87.06 

ToTTohle,  Gcrmu7 5.36  90.60 


67.00 
66.64 


Kszuan  Aiplialt. 
In  the  State  of  Vera  Cmz,  Mexico,  there  are  fifteen  separate 
deposits  of  asphalt;  that  is,  there  are  fifteen  places  where  asphalt 
is  found  at  Uie  surface. 
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Analyses  of  samples  from  the  different  localities  show  the 
material  to  be  identical,  and  it  is  supposed  that  ttTey  are  all  con- 
nected underground,  and  supplied  from  the  same  source. 

These  deposits  as  found  vary  in  width  from  150  to  SOO  feet,  and 
in  length  from  400  to  600  feet.  The  overflow  from  them  is  very 
great.  In  several  instances  it  forms  a  bed  between  50  and  60  feet 
wide  and  one  or  two  miles  long. 

The  largest  deposit  is  known  as  Lake  Chapapota,  or  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  natives,  Laguna  Chapapota  ("  Lake  of  Asphalt "). 
This  lake  is  of  irregular  shape  and  of  unknown  depth.  Its  sides  are 
nearly  perpendicular,  aa  no  bottom  has  been  found  by  sounding 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  edge. 

Large  quantities  of  the  material  have  overflowed  in  every  di- 
rection, and  whatever  amount  has  yet  been  taken  from  the  lake,  the 
overflow  still  continues  uninterruptedly.  It  has  been  estimated 
tjiat  1000  tons  per  month  could  be  taken  continually  from  the 
lake  without  in  the  least  lowering  its  surface.  The  amount  in 
eight  has  been  calculated  at  about  300,000  tons. 

Pipes  have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  500  feet  near  these  deposits 
which  have  passed  through  vast  beds  of  aaphalt.  From  these  pipes 
asphaltic  oil  is  constantly  flowing. 

An  analysis  of  nine  different  samples  of  this  asphalt  in  a  crude 
state  gave  results  aa  follows: 


Table  No 

11. 

BltTiinon 

S4.M 

4.86 

11.10 

83.74 

4.70 
12.60 

66.84 

3.96 
10.70 

88.70 

1.90 
14.70 

87.04  86.11 

2.86     8.» 
8.70  10.77 

•0.14 

S.86 
7.B0 

87.04 

Wood,  iDeecta,  Bhells, 

•ad  iMvaa 

Hatter  volatile  Ht4E0° 

S.B6 
0.90 

The  refined  product  analyzed: 


The  above  analyses  were  made  by  Julius  0.  Schubert  of  New 
York,  who  recommended  for*  paving  mixture: 
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Bitumen    

Carbonate  of  lim«. . 


Ad  examinatioii  of  another  sample  was  made  bj  Marriner  & 
Hoskins  of  Chicago.  The  asphalt  was  heated  until  all  the  water 
vae  expelled,  and  then  the  temperature  was  gradually  raised  till  the 
thermometer  indicated  400°  F,  and  maintained  there  for  nine 
hours.  The  fluid  was  then  poured  from  the  sediment,  of  which 
there  was  but  little,  and  analyzed; 

Specific  gravity  at  60°  F.... 1.06S 

Bitumen  soluble  in  ethyl  ether 79.40 

"           "        "     petrcdeum  ether. 63.15 

Residue      "        "  turpentine 33.78 

UndiaeolTed  organic  matter 1.72 

Ash 1.26 

Physically, 

at    60°  it  was  tough,  compressible,  and  flexible; 

at    75"  it  was  softer  and  more  flexible; 

at  100°  it  had  the  consistency  of  putty;  beginning  to  flow; 

at  300°  there  was  no  flash. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  asphalt  that  it  requires  the  addition  of 
no  flux  whatever  to  prepare  the  asphaltic  cement,  and  that  on  this 
account,  and  because  of  its  greater  purity,  it  will  resist  successfully 
the  action  of  air  and  water.  Also  it  is  said  that  a  kettle  of  this 
material  was  heated  to  685°  F.  for  ten  hours  without  its  being 
damaged  in  the  least.  This  last  fact  would  avoid  the  liability  to 
injury  on  account  of  overheated  sand,  which  often  occurs  in  using 
the  asphalts  at  present  in  general  use. 

Bermadu  Aq)hftlt. 
In  the  State  of  Bermudez  in  the  northern  part  of  Venezuela 
and  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  island  of  Trinidad  is  another 
large  deposit  of  asphalt.  It  was  discovered  by  the  early  explorers 
of  this  region,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  develop  it  or  put  it  on 
the  market  until  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  generally  called 
a  lake,  and  is  situated  near  the  San  Juan  River,  about  18  miles 
from  where  it  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Paria. 
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T^e  riTer  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  18  feet  of  vater  to 
this  point,  at  which  is  situated  the  shipping  station  of  the  New 
York  and  Bermudez  Company,  which  owns  and  controls  the  prop- 
erty. 

The  lake  is  about  5  miles  from  the  point  of  shipment.  It  in- 
cludes an  area  of  some  1300  or  1500  acres  and  is  covered  with 
quite  a  heavy  growth  of  grass  and  bnshes.  Its  depth  has  never 
been  determined,  as  in  sounding  it  has  never  been  possible  to  find 
bottom,  and  the  supply  seems  to  be  inexhaustible.  In  hardness  it 
Taries  from  the  material  that  is  in  a  soft  fiuid  condition  to  the 
hard  brittle  glance  pitch,  but  the  greater  part  is  of  a  medium  grade 
suitable  for  commerce. 

Through  the  lake  runs  a  so-called  stream  of  soft  material,  vary- 
ing in  width  from  100  to  400  feet,  seemingly  in  a  state  of  continued 
motion. 

Over  all  the  surface  except  this  stream  one  can  walk  with  safety 
at  alt  times  of  the  day,  but  on  the'stream  itself  it  is  not  safe  to 
venture  after  the  sun  is  a  few  hours  high,  as  the  heat  soon  renders 
it  so  soft  that  a  man  will  sink  into  it  to  quite  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

It  is  said  that  a  workman  dug  day  after  day  for  two  years  in 
a  hole  about  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  amount  removed  in  the 
daytime  would  be  replaced  at  night,  so  that  the  hole  was  no  larger 
at  the  end  of  two  years  than  at  the  beginning. 

A  narrow-gauge  railroad,  operated  by  steam,  connects  ^e  lake 
with  the  shipping-point.  The  surface  of  the  asphalt  not  being 
firm  enou^  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  steam-cars,  a  portable 
track  is  laid  out  on  the  lake  upon  which  cars  are  operated  by  hand. 
The  pitch  is  dumped  from  these  hand-cars  into  those  on  the  main 
line,  which  in  turn  are  drawn  down  to  and  out  upoij  the  dock,  when 
they  are  unloaded  into  vessels  lying  alongside. 

The  first  pavement  laid  with  this  material  was  on  Woodward 
Avenue,  Detroit,  in  1893.  Since  then,  however,  it  has  come  into 
general  use  in  the  different  cities  of  the  country.  The  crude 
material  is  refined  at  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

When  refined,  the  asplialt  contains  of  bitumen  97.2S  per^cent, 
mineral  matter  1.50,  and  or^nic  matter  1.28.     The  bitumen  is 
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composed  of  petrolene  77.90  and  aephaltene  23.10  per  cent.    The 
specific  gravity  is  1.08. 

Eentncky  Asphalt.* 

This  material  is  found  in  the  Chester  group  of  EubcarbonifeTous 
rocks  along  the  eastern  and  southern  edge  of  the  western  coal-field 
of  Kentucky.  It  also  exists  in  the  conglomerate  sandstone  of  the 
coal-measure,  but  under  heavy  cover.  Its  principal  localities  are 
in  Breckinridge,  Grayson,  Edmonson,  and  Logan  counties. 

The  deposit  is  really  a  eandstone  impregnated  with  bitumen. 
The  rock  is  not  found  in  distinct  veins,  but  more  in  the  ahape  of 
pockets  of  varying  area,  having  a  depth  at  the  centre  often  of  10 
feet.  The  material  is  mined  by  stripping  oi!  the  overlying  sand- 
stone, leaving  the  bituminous  rock  exposed  and  ready  for  excava- 
tion. The  stone  is  fine-grained  and  nearly  all  silica,  carrying  on 
an  average  some  8  per  cent  of  bitumen,  but  at  times  as  much  as 
12  per  cent. 

After  the  bitumen  is  extracted,  the  rock  analyzes: 

Bilicft  M.88 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 0.81 

Alumina    0.46 

Lim« 0.34 

MRgnesia  050 

Sodft 0.81 

PoUah 0.20 

Combined  water  and  loss i . . .  0.25 

09.96 
In  preparing  the  rock  for  paving  purposes  it  is  first  ground  in 
mills  consisting  of  horizontal  plates  to  which  raised  luga  are  at- 
tached revolving  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  The  rock  is  broken  by 
impact  and  carried  by  centrifugal  force  through  a  screen  surround- 
ing the  mill.  After  leaving  the  mill  and  passing  a  second  screen, 
the  powder  is  borne  by  elevators  to  revolving  heaters,  where,  after 
being  raised  to  a  proper  temperature,  it  is  taken  to  the  street  and 
laid  in  the  usual  manner.  The  entire  operation  of  grinding  and 
heating  is  automatic,  the  rock  not  being  touched  by  hand  from 

*  From  a  paper  bj  Marahall  Morrio.  Read  before  the  St.  LouIb  Eogliieeia' 
CLab. 
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the  time  it  i»  pisced  in  the  elevators  to  be  carried  to  the  mills  till 
it  ia  deliTered  on  the  atreet.  Care,  however,  is  required  in  selecting 
the  rock  for  the  cruefaing  so  that  the  product  may  contain  the 
required  amount  of  bitnmen  when  placed  in  the  pavement. 

Portiona  of  two  streets  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  were  paved  success- 
fully with  this  material  in  1889. 

In  1890  a  small  amount  was  laid  on  a  sidewalk  at  the  wagon- 
entrance  of  the  Adams  Express  Co.  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  used  with  good  reenlts  in  many  other  cities,  but 
most  extensively  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  conjunction  with  the  German 
rock  asphalts,  and  also  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  has,  however,  been 
sacceeaftilly  used  in  combination  with  the  limestone  asphalts  of 
Texas  and  Indian  Territory. 

He  proportion  generally  recommended  in  connection  with  the 
foreign  asphalts  is: 


Texaa  Aaplwlt 


ITie  asphalt  deposits  of  Texas  are  in  Uvalde  County.  There 
ue  two  areas  of  bituminous  rock,  one  in  the  extreme  western  por- 
tion of  the  county  along  the  courses  of  the  Turkey,  Gato,  and 
Olmofl  creeks,  and  the  other  near  the  Nueces  River  near  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Bailroad.  The  first-mentioned  lies  along  these  creeks 
in  a  continuous  area  about  4J  miles  long  north  and  south,  and  half 
a  mile  or  more  in  width.  The  asphalt  occurs  as  an  impregnation 
of  a  porous  limestone. 

The  principal  mining  is  done  at  Carbonvllle,  about  6  miles  from 
the  Cline  station  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  quarries 
are  eaaDy  worked,  as  there  is  very  little  overlying  material  to  be 
removed.  The  rock  is  treated  on  the  spot  and  is  sold  in  two  con- 
ditions, as  a  mastic  and  as  a  gum. 

The  mastic  is  prepared  by  grinding  the  rock  to  the  required 
fineness,  when  it  is  melted  and  run  into  moulds,  and  when  cool  is 
ready  for  shipment.  This  product  is  used  for  pavements  and  is 
iorther  treated  by  the  addition  of  sand,  residuum  oil,  etc.,  as  may 
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be  required  at  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  laid.  A  portion  of  a 
street  in  Houston,  Texas,  hae  been  paved  with  this  material,  and 
it  has  also  been  used  to  some  extent  in  New  York  City. 

The  gum,  however,  is  more  vaiuable  commercially.  This  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  out  the  bitumen  from  the  rock  with  benzine. 
The  benzine  is  then  distilled  off  and  nsed  over  and  over  again  with 
but  little  loss.    The  bitomen  is  obtained  in  an  almost  pure  state. 

Two  different  samples  of  the  rock  analyzed  as  follows: 

No.  1  bitumen 26.18 

Orguiic  ii]Bitt«r \M 

Mineral  residue 73.36 

100.00 

No.  2  bitumeD  extracted  hj  petroleum  nAphthft  (petrolene) . .    6.40 
"         "  obltmrform  (aapbaltene) 2.63 

Total  bitumen. 9.03 

MiiuTBl  rendue. .'. 90.97 

100.00 

The  mineral  residue  was  found  to  be  carbonate  of  lime  witb 
an  appreciable  amount  of  oxide  of  iron  and  a  trace  of  magnesia. 
Although  the  above  samples  show  quite  a  difference  in  the  amount 
of  bitumen,  the  average  is  from  14  to  15  per  cent. 

HnecH  Sirei  Deponti. 

The  bituminous  rock  in  this  locality  is  a  sandstone.  Its  area 
extends  from  a  point  on  the  Nueces  Kiver  about  9  miles  below  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  for  more  than  3  miles.  Its  width  has 
not  been  determined.  It  outcrops  in  places  along  the  river,  and 
at  Waxy  Falls  a  stratum  of  sandstone  bearing  some  bitumen  was 
found  10  feet  thick  about  26  fleet  below  the  top  of  the  bluff.  Next 
below  this  is  another  stratum,  5  feet  in  thickness,  containing  so 
much  bitumen  that  under  the  heat  of  the  son  it  oozes  out  over  the 
surface. 

Samples  of  rock  taken  from  the  outcrop  near  Waxy  Falls  upon 
analysis  gave  the  following  results: 
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At  therorfue,  bitumen IS^ 

Two  feet  below  the  aurlace,  bitumen 16.03 

Sand 74.08 

Oxides  of  iron  And  ftlaminai 7.76 

OigMiic  mktter,  water  and  imdetermined 8.1S 

lOOiM 
Four  feet  below  the  surfoce,  bitumen 12.36 

Utah  Aaphalt  (OilHnite). 

Quite  a  deposit  of  bitumen  of  a  very  pure  quality  exists  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Utah  and  the  western  portion  of  Colorado.  It  ia 
called  "  Gilsonite  "  from  Mr.  S.  H.  QUson  of  Salt  Lake  City.  It 
is  mined  in  the  counties  of  Uintah  and  Wasatch,  Utah  and  Clear 
Creek  Co.,  Colorado. 

Physically  it  is  a  blaek  substance,  quite  hard  and  very  brittlC) 
breaking  with  a  conchoidal  fracture.  It  has  a  brilliant  lustre  and 
in  appearance  is  much  like  glance  pitch.  It  occurs  in  Teins  of 
from  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  18  feet  in  thickness,  and  some- 
times extending  a  distance  of  10  miles. 

These  veins  were  originally  cracks  in  the  rock  which  in  some 
my  have  becoitie  filled  with  t3ie  gilsonite  presumably  at  the  same 
time  the  rupture  occurred,  as  pieces  of  rock  are  frequently  found 
entirely  separated  from  the  adjacent  walls.  The  theory  is  that  t^e 
gilsonite  while  in  a  plastic  state  was  forced  into  the  rock-fissure 
by  some  unknown  force.  Xo  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  the 
previous  condition  of  the  material. 

There  are  six  well-defined  veins  of  this  material,  and  the  follow- 
ing estimate  has  been  made  of  their  contents: 

Duebeene  vejn 041,916 

Cnlmer  vein 410,666 

Eest  and  West  B<muuum 10,604,000 

Cfnrboy  vein. 838S,000 

Black  Ongoa  vein 3,000,000 

83,744,682 


It  is  easily  mined,  as  it  yields  leadily  to  the  common  pick  and 
"breaks  freely  upon  the  rock,  and  requiring  no  sorting  after  a  deptb 
is  reached  below  the  infiuence  of  the  atmosjAere. 
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The  above  Teins  are  from  100  to  SOO  miles  from  a  railroad,  and, 
on  account  of  tbe  roughness  of  the  country,  the  transportation 
charges  are  heavy. 

Qilsonite  is  used  chiefly  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  but  it  is 
sometimes  added  to  other  bitumens  for  paving  mixtures. 

It  is  wholly  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide,  and  partially  bo  in 
ordinary  ether,  alcohol,  petroleum  ether,  and  Chloroform.  Chemi- 
cally it  is  composed  of: 

Carbon B8J0 

Hydrogen ».M 

Sulphur 1.32 

Ash 0.10 

Oxygen  uid  nitrogen 0.32 

lOOJK) 
Since  tiie  above  analysis  was  made.  Prof.  Day  says  that  a  further 
investigation  shows  the  nitrogen  to  be  1.96  per  cent,  and  he  thinks 
the  figures  for  hydrogen  are  correspondingly  too  high. 

Bituminous  limestone  has  also  been  found  in  Utah,  but  it  haA 
never  been  mined  to  any  great  extent. 

Indian  Territory  Asphalt. 

The  asphalt  deposits  of  this  section  are  located  in  tfhe  south- 
western  part  of  the  Territory,  in  the  Arbuckle  Mountains  near  the 
Washrta  Biver.  They  extend  over  an  area  of  several  square  miles. 
Tlie  asphalt  is  found  in  composition  with  sand  and  also  as  bitumi- 
nous rock.  The  former  contains  16J  per  cent  and  the  latter  21  per 
cent  of  bitumen.  The  same  asphalt  is  used  in  pavements  in  its 
natural  state.  It  is  heated  in  a  special  apparatus  and  laid  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  European  rock  aephalts.  To  the  rock  asphalt, 
however,  50  per  cent  of  sand  asphalt  is  added  before  heating,  when 
it  is  laid  as  before.  Nearly  all  the  work  in  the  development  of 
this  deposit  has  been  done  in  the  last  few  years,  the  charter  of  the 
company  from  which  the  present  company  leases  it  having  been 
granted  in  1895. 

Where  the  material  has  been  used  it  has  given  good  satisfaction, 
though  a  soft  pavement  would  naturally  be  expected  from  one  con- 
taining so  great  an  amount  of  bitumen. 
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By  a  procees  of  refining,  a  bitumen  of  about  the  consistency  of 
maltha  is  produced  when  required.  It  ie  first  Bcparated  from  the 
sand  by  being  boiled  in  water.  The  bitumen,  having  a  less  specific 
gravity  than  the  water,  rises  to  the  surface,  when  it  is  skiMmed  off, 
and  the  operation  continued  as  long  as  desired. 

Xontana  Anphalt. 
A  deposit  of  bitumen  generally  termed  asphalt,  but  not  strictly 
BO  under  the  definition  previously  given  in  this  chapter,  is  found 
in  Montana.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  Ib  soft  and  will  pour 
slowly.  Upon  being  treated  with  carbon  bisulphide,  95  per  cent 
vas  dissolved.  Treated  with  gasolene  80  per  cent  was  found  to 
he  petrolene,  the  insoluble  matter  in  both  cases  being  leaves,  feath- 
ers, bugs,  fiies  and  other  insects.  The  deposit  has  never  been  de- 
veloped commercially. 

Caban  Aipltalt. 

There  are  four  distinct  submarine  deposits  of  asphalt  situated 
in  the  Bay  of  Cardenas,  all  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city  of  the 
same  name. 

The  first  is  in  the  Vestem  part  of  the  bay  and  is  practically 
pure  bitumen.  It  is  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of 
varnishes.  It  has  been  mined  here  since  about  1870  by  sinking 
a  shaft  some  125  feet  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  The  opera- 
tion of  mining  is  very  simple.  A  lighter  is  moved  over  the  abaft 
and  a  long  iron  bar,  pointed  at  the  end,  is  dropped  so  that  its  own 
weight  detaches  portions  of  the  asphalt  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact.  The  operation  is  repeated  until  a  sufficient  quantity  has 
been  detached,  when  a  diver  loads  it  into  nets  and  it  is  hoisted  to 
the  surface. 

The  other  deposits  produce  a  lower  grade  of  material  which  is 
suitable  for  pavements.  They  are  operated  in  practically  the  same 
manner  as  that  just  described.  The  largest  of  these  is  about  15 
miles  from  the  city,  near  Diana  Cay.  It  has  been  operated  since 
1870,  producing  some  1000  tons  per  year  without  any  apparent 
diminution  in  the  supply.  This  deposit  seems  to  he  inclosed 
within  a  cinmmference  of  about  150  feet  and  in  water  12  feet 
deep. 
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There  are  also  deposits  of  asphalt  near  Puerto  Padre  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  island,  as  well  as  some  liquid  bitumen  near 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Barbadoei  Aiphalt. 
A  variety  of  bittunen  known  as  "  glance  pitch  "  has  been  known 
for  some  time  on  the  island  of  Barbadoea.  It  is  a  hard  brittle 
asphalt,  breaking  with  a  clear  brilliant  fracture.  It  occurB  in  veins 
from  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  thickness.  It  has  never  been  naed  in, 
and  is  not  suitable  for,  pavements,  but  its  output  is  entirely  con- 
sumed in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  etc.  It  is  almost  wholly 
soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide. 

Asphalt  in  Turkey. 
An  important  asphalt  mine  is  located  near  Avalona  on  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  It  belongs  to  the  Sultan,  but  has  been  leased  to  a 
French  syndicate.  The  material  is  taken  out  in  both  a  solid  and 
a  liquid  state  end  is  exported  to  Europe  and  America.  There  are 
also  other  mines  in  the  interior  of  "Turkey  in  Asia  belonging  to 
the  government  and  private  parties,  but  they  have  not  been  worked 
to  any  extent  on  account  of  the  bad  transportation  facilities. 

Dead  Sea  Aiphalt. 
About  the  Dead  Sea  there  is  quite  a  quantity  of  asphalt  be- 
longing to  the  government.  It  is  not  used  for  any  purpose,  and 
persons  found  collecting  it  are  fined  or  otherwise  punished.  It  is 
said  that  in  former  times  asphalt  was  frequently  found  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  especially  after  earthquakes. 

Syrian  Asphalt. 
There  are  four  asplhalt  mines  in  Syria,  but  the  one  at  Hasbaya 
is  the  most  important.  The  mine  has  been  worked  at  intervals  by 
different  lessees  since  1864,  but  only  1000  tons  per  annum  were 
taken  out  when  actual  operations  were  carried  on.  It  ia  the 
private  property  of  the  Sultan,  and  has  not  been  worked  to  any 
extent  since  1893.  Prom  1882  to  1892  about  $70,000  worth  of  this 
material  was  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1897  $3439 
worth.   In  1893  the  product  was  worth  about  $90  per  ton. 
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It  is  said  that  asplialt  exists  in  this  Ticinity  in  large  quantities, 
and  under  a  favorable  gOTemment  thousands  of  tons  might  be 
mined  each  year. 

A  sample  of  the  Haabaya  product  la  thus  described:  It  is 
black  with  a  bright  jetlike  lustre,  making  a  blackiah-brown  streak  on 
unsized  paper.  It  is  so  brittle  that  pieces  ma;  easily  be  broken  oft 
with  the  fingers.  It  is  very  combustible,  but  a  splinter  held  in  the 
flames  wUl  melt  before  igniting.    Its  speciEc  gravity  is  1.104. 

I^yptian  Afphalt 

No  natural  asphalt  is  found  in  Egypt  except  in  very  small  quan- 
tities above  Suakim  near  Abyssinia,  where  it  cannot  be  worked 
profitably,  and  some  small  deposits  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Bed 
Sea. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  two  firms  in  Egypt  manufactore  arti- 
ficial asphalt,  importing  material  for  their  use  from  Italy,  France, 
and  England.  What  their  process  was,  or  to  what  uses  their  prod- 
vet  was  put,  could  not  be  learned. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BBIOK-OLATB  AND  THE  MANUPAOTDHB   OF  PATIHQ-BRIOK. 

The  vord  claj  as  ordinarily  UBed  means  any  eaxthy  substance 
which  can  be  worked  up  with  water  into  a  plastic  mass  tjiat  wben 
dried  wiir  retain  any  shape  into  which  it  may  have  been  formed. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  term  applies  to  a  single  mineral,  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina,  or  kaolin.  It  is  not,  however,  a  natural  mineral, 
but  is  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  feldspar. 

Beds  of  feldspar  have  often  been  found  covered  by  the  kaolin 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  its  mass.  This  occurs 
w4ien  the  feldspar  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  water  containing 
carbonic  acid  gas,  vhidi  acts  upon  the  alkaline  base  of  the  mineral 
and  carries  it  away  in  solution,  leaving  the  silicate  of  alumina  be- 
hind. As,  however,  feldspar  is  seldom  found  in  large  quantities  by 
itself,  so  deposits  of  pure  kaolin  are  very  rarely  found.  Com- 
mercially they  are  of  considerable  value. 

When  pure,  kaolin  is  composed  of: 

F«rc«iC 

BUica  46.3 

AliiTwinit ...,....,,..,.,....,.,...,,...,,       39.8 

Wfcter  13.9 

This  is  represented  chemically  by  the  formula  Al20s2Si03SH30. 
It  is  the  base  of  all  the  substances  known  as  clays,  and  as  they  are 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  rocks,  so  their  chemical  composi- 
tion varies  with  that  of  the  rocks  from  which  liiey  are  derived. 

Quartz  and  feldspar  are  the  two  minerals  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  in  the  earth's  emst,  and,  Tery  naturally,  it  is  expected 
to  find  sand  and  clay  as  the  most  common  of  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  rocks. 
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Feldspars  are  divided  into  three  separate  varieties:  orthoclase, 
or  potash  feldspar;  albite,  or  soda  feldspar;  and  anorthite,  or  lime 
feldspar, — each  of  these  varieties  being  minerals  more  or  less  com- 
plex. These,  too,  are  at  all  times  in  the  same  mineral,  which  must  be 
named  by  one  of  the  terms  used  in  the  classification,  the  one  in 
greatest  abundance  giving  the  character  to  the  compound. 

All  feldspars  are  acted  upon  by  the  atmosphere.  The  oxygen, 
carbonic  acid,  and  water  contained  in  it,  when  taken  together,  form 
a  solvent  that  is  hard  for  rocks  to  resist,  especially  when  supple- 
mented by  soil-waters  containing  more  or  less  acids  derived  from 
decaying  vegetable  products. 

Under  these  influences  granites  and  other  rocks  containing 
feldspar,  especially  the  potash  variety,  are  rapidly  decomposed, 
mie  feldspar  having  lost  its  cementing  property,  the  rock  falls  into 
pieces.  The  carbonate  of  potash  is  dissolved  in  the  water  and 
home  away.  The  particles  of  quartz,  mica,  and  other  accessory 
minerals  remain  and  become  assimilated  with  silicate  of  alumina 
from  the  feldspar,  all  together  making  up  the  product  commonly 
called  clay.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  it  cannot  be  a  pure  mineral 
and  that  its  composition  must  vary  greatly. 

Kaolin  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1.5  to  2.2  and  is  white  in 
CfJoT.  It  is  soft  to  the  touch  when  dry,  and  very  plastic  when 
wet.  It  has  two  marked  chemical  characteristics,  insolubility  and 
infusibility.  It  being  the  product  of  a  soluble  body,  the  former 
might  be  expected.  It  is  not  affected  by  ordinary  chemical  agents, 
nor  by  temperatures  that  have  thus  far  been  produced  in  the  arts. 
It  is  consequently  of  greatest  value  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles 
and  other  refractory  utensils  used  in  chemical  research. 

While  this  infusibility  is  true  of  kaolin,  it  is  not  true  of  clay. 
For  the  addition  of  different  minerals  found  in  nature  often  forms 
a  compound  that  is  easily  fused.  These  minerals  when  thus  used 
are  called  fluxes.  Naming  them  in  the  order  of  their  effectiveness, 
they  are  potash,  soda,  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Very  small 
amounts  of  one  or  more  of  these  substances  are  required  in  any  clay 
to  destroy  ita  value  as  a  refractory  material. 

Bnt  on  the  other  hand  the  finely  divided  silica  of  the  original 
rock  which  ie  always  found  in  a  greater  or  leas  amount  in  most 
^oUq  detracts  not  at  all  from  its  heat-resisting  qualities,  the  lilica 
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itself  being  practically  infnaible.  For  this  reason  free  silica  is  prac- 
tically the  only  impurity  that  is  permisBible  in  kaolin  without  de- 
tracting from  its  refractory  material. 

Feldspar  and  mica  are  found  in  nearly  all  clays,  the  latter  often 
being  discernible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  former,  however,  cannot 
be  thuB  difltinguiahed  from  free  silica.  These  two  minerals  both 
contain  alkalies  in  combination  with  silica  and  alumina,  and  so  it 
is  understood  how  alkalies  can  be  discovered  in  clays  by  analysis,. 
w!hen  it  would  not  be  expected  to  find  them  existing  in  a  free  state 
in  a  mineral  whose  origin  was  due  to  the  action  of  water  and  other 
solvents. 

The  oxides  and  other  compounds  of  iron  ore  generally  found  in. 
clays.  The  sesquioxide  and  the  protoxide  are  the  most  common 
forms,  but  carbonates  are  not  uncommon,  and  sulphides  are  oc- 
casional as  well  as  injurious  impurities.  Iron  gives  the  color  to 
clays.  The  tints  vary  from  buff  to  red,  and  from  drab  to  blue  or 
green,  the  amount  of  iron  not  seeming  to  determine  the  degree  of 
color.  The  effect,  too,  of  iron  is  very  much  heightened  and  changed 
by  heat,  llie  colors  produced  by  burning  vary  from  cream  to  per- 
fectly black,  with  nearly  all  the  intervening  tints  and  shades, 
though  the  reds,  browns,  and  greens  are  most  common.  A  hand- 
some cream-colored  brick  is  made  at  Milwaukee,  and  others  of  pink 
color  in  certain  parts  of  Canada. 

Organic  matter  is  frequently  found  in  clays,  but  it  is  of  little 
importance.  It  is  generally  caused  by  the  presence  ot  decomposing 
carbonaceous  matter.  It  gives  a  color  to  the  clay,  but  when  sub- 
jected to  even  a  comparatively  low  heat  it  is  easily  driven  ofF.  It  is 
very  seldom,  therefore,  that  its  presence  is  detrimental. 

Clay  can  then  be  called  a  compound  of  a  clay  base  with  sand, 
feldspar,  mica,  and  other  silicates  colored  by  iron  oxides  or  organic 
matter. 

The  properties  of  clays  by  whidi  their  values  are  determined 
are:  plasticity,  so  that  when  wet  it  is  possible  to  shape  it  into  any 
desirable  form; '  the  maintenance  of  this  form,  while  it  is  being- 
burnt,  to  such  a  degree  that  its  shape  is  permanent;  and  its  re- 
fractoriness, so  that  it  is  able  to  withstand  great  and  long-con- 
tin''ed  heats  without  fusing. 

Plasticity  is  a  property  that  is  shared  by  practically  all  clays.. 
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As  a  rnle  tliey  all  tend  towards  cryBtallization,  and  some  kaolins  are 
made  up  of  masses  of  nnattached  scales.  These  are  slightly  plastic 
and  can  be  made  more  so  b;  grinding  and  kneading  in  water,  when 
an  examination  shows  that  the  crystalline  stmctnre  has  been  b^ken 
up.  Naturally,  plastic  clays  do  not  show  this  structure,  indicating 
that  a  clay's  plasticity  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  this 
structure  has  been  destroyed. 

In  several  places  clays  are  found  that  are  entirely  free  from 
plasticity,  even  after  being  ground  and  treated  with  water.  Frost 
and  the  action  of  water  disintegrate  them  and  a  fine  sand  is  formed, 
but  a  chemical  analysis  shows  them  to  be  almost  pure  kaolin. 

Permanence  of  form  in  clay  ware  is  caused  by  heat.  In  ancient 
times  and  in  dry  climates  bricks  that  were  only  dried  in  the  sun  have 
lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  but  they  could  not  be  called  per- 
manently shaped. 

Generally  speaking,  if  heat  has  been  applied  only  sufficiently 
to  drive  out  the  water  mechanically  mixed,  the  mass  will  be  porous, 
somewhat  shnmken  in  form,  and  readily  disintegrated  under  the 
action  of  the  elements.  If,  however,  the  heat  be  increased  and 
continued,  the  clay  will  shrink  farther  and  harden,  until,  when  the 
proper  point  is  reached,  a  new  material  has  been  formed  w'hich 
is  practically  indestructible.  If  the  heat  be  continued  still  further, 
the  clay  will  become  harder,  more  brittle,  and  often  deformed. 
Other  clays  will  melt  and  become  glassy  and  lavalike,  as  is  so  often 
Been  in  arch-bricks  of  an  old-fashioned  wood-burning  kiln. 

Argillaceous  matter  as  a  whole  is  divided  into  two  classes,  clays 
and  shales.  Chemically  they  are  often  the  same.  Physically  the 
shales  can  be  detected  by  their  stratified  or  laminated  structure. 
TTiey  are  hard  and  compact,  and  require  considerable  work  to  pre- 
pare them  for  use.  Like  the  different  kinds  of  granite,  clays  merge 
into  shales  and  shales  into  clays>  so  that  the  line  separating  them 
mast  be  an  arbitrary  one. 

Shales  must  not  be  confounded  with  slates,  which  they  very 
much  resemble.  Slates  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  heat 
combined  with  great  pressure..  They  are  hard  and  durable  rocks, 
wliile  shales  will  rapidly  disintegrate  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere. 

As  a  rale  shales  are  formed  in  deeper  water  than  clays.    Their 
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laminations  are  supposed  to  bave  been  caused  by  the  intermittent 
deposit  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  formed,  by  pressure,  or 
by  both. 

According  to  their  composition,  clays  are  divided  into  high- 
and  low-grade  clays.  The  first  comprises  clays  and  shales  that  con- 
tain in  conjunction  with  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  kaolin  base 
little  else  than  finely  divided  silica.  The  other  constituents  rarely 
exceed  5  per  cent  and  are  often  as  low  as  3  per  cent.  The  second 
division  includes  all  other  clays  and  shales.  They  may  run  from 
10  to  70  per  cent  of  kaolin  base,  but  always  contain  a  large  amount 
■of  fluxing  material.  The  alkalies  compose  from  8  to  5  per  cent, 
while  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron  add  two  or  three  times  as  much 
more.  As  a  rule  the  clays  of  the  first  division  are  refractory,  and 
those  of  the  second  fusible. 

Clays,  however,  are  popularly  classified  into  fire-clays,  shales, 
and  mud-clays.  The  first  is  a  refractory  clay  of  a  high  grade  that 
cannot  be  fused  at  any  temperature  used  in  the  arts.  It  is  also 
subdivided  into  non-plastic  and  plastic  varieties.  'Hie  former  are 
something  of  the  nature  of  rocks,  but  upon  exposure  to  the  weather 
they  crumble  into  fine  particles  similar  to  sand.  With  ordinary 
grinding  they  show  no  plasticity  whatever,  and  would  thus  seem 
to  want  one  of  the  main  clay  characteristics,  but  an  analysis  plainly 
shows  their  trae  character,  while  continued  and  repeated  grinding 
develops  plasticity. 

Plastic  fire-clays  differ  from  mud-clays  in  the  chemical  com- 
position, which  gives  them  their  refractory  qualities.  Kaolin  or 
pure  clay  is,  as  has  already  been  said,  practically  infusible,  but  it  is 
seldom  found  in  a  pure  state.  The  great  mass  of  clays  distributed 
over  the  earth's  surface  is  impure,  and  upon  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  impurities  depends  the  fusibility  and  refractoriness  of 
the  clay. 

The  principal  impurity  is  quartz,  which  is  not  fusible  at  or- 
dinary temperatures  used  in  manufacturing,  so  that  the  fiuxing  ele- 
ments of  a  clay  are  generally  considered  to  be  its  impurities  except 
quartz.  Lime  and  magnesia  are  valuable  as  fluxes,  except  when 
they  are  present  as  carbonates  in  any  considerable  quantity,  as  they 
then  lower  the  melting-point  of  the  clay  and  a  hard,  tough  brick 
cannot  be  produced  by  the  burning.    The  condition  of  iron  is  also 
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important,  free  oxide  being  the  least  injurious.  The  more  evenly 
it  is  ecettered  through  the  clay  the  better,  so  that  vitrifieatioa  may 
he  as  regular  and  even  as  possible. 

Just  how  much  of  these  fluxes  can  exist  in  a  clay  without  de- 
stroying its  refractory  properties  is  uncertain.  It  depends  greatly 
upon  the  character  of  the  clay  as  well  as  upon  the  nature  and 
number  of  the  fluxes.  Generally  the  finer-grained  and  less  dense 
a  clay  is  t^be  more  easily  it  is  fused.  The  limit  of  the  fluxes  is 
probably  from  5  to  7  per  cent. 

In  the  Beport  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio  analyses  of 
fourteen  different  fire-clays  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paving- 
brick  and  sewer-pipe  are  given.  The  average  of  these  showed 
93.41  per  cent  of  clay  and  eandy  matter,  with  5.65  per  cent  of  iron 
and  fluxes. 

In  comtnenting  on  thisy  it  ie  said  that  this  would  indicate  a 
clay  more  fusible  than  the  stone-  and  yellow-ware  clays,  but  far 
lees  fusible  than  the  shales;  also  that  the  facts  prove  this,  as  the 
above  clays,  w'hile  vitrifying  very  well  up  to  a  thickness  of  two 
inches,  are  very  difScult  to  vitrify  when  made  into  a  brick  or  block. 

The  same  authority  gives  the  analyses  of  ten  shales  used  for 
paving-brick  and  sewer-pipe.     The  av^age  composition  of  these 


Enough  has  already  been  said  to  show  the  difference  between 
fire-clays  and  shales.  Their  product  also,  when  burned,  is  very 
different.  The  shales,  containing  so  much  more  of  the  fluxing  ele- 
ments, can  be  more  completely  vitrified.  A  diale  brick  is  harder, 
denser,  and  more  brittle  than  one  made  of  fire-clay.  The  latter 
absorbs  more  water,  but  is  tougher.  The  advocates  of  both  kinds 
claim  all  the  virtnee  for  their  own  product  and  allow  very  little  to 
their  rivals.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  good  pavements  have  been 
laid  with  both  varieties,  and  good  results  will  be  obtained  if  proper 
judgment  be  used  in  the  selection,  whichever  kind  is  used. 

In  "  Mineral  Resources  for  1897  "  the  following  tables  are  given 
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showing  three  stages  of  transformation  of  a  Cierman  porphyry  into 
kaolin,  Table  No.  12  giving  the  mechanical  analysis  and  No.  13  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  rock  at  its  corresponding  change. 
No.  1  is  the  original  porphyry.  No.  8  an  intermediate  stage,  and 
No.  3  the  resulting  kaolin. 

Taslk  No.  12. 

Ko.  1.  Vo.  i.  So,  (. 

Couae  Mnd. '. 33JS  22J>e  2.48 

Fine  auid 3&Z0  ST.40  26J>8 

Finest  Mud 7.90  12.16  16.42 

aay 957  1256  20,61 

Pfae  clay 7.48  8.56  17.89 

Finest  floating  putidw 6.22  7.08  12.S8 

lOOJX)         lOOJW         100X0 

TABI.B  No.  13. 

Kd.  1.  Hct.  Mo.S. 

SiC^    77.48  75.73  76.48 

AlA   - IT.IO  21.92  21.58 

Fe,0,    2.83  J8  .97 

MnO   M  .18  .17 

CaO 3»    .  XI  S& 

MgO    10  .10  .07  * 

Kja  1.03  .56  .16 

NMJ  - 13  .08  .01 

P,0   Ttaw  

99.89  WM  99.69 

The  word  "vitrification"  is  defined  in  the  Centnry  Dictionary 
as  "  conversion  into  glass,  or  in  general  into  a  material  having  a 
glassy  or  vitreous  structure  ";  and  "  vitreous  "  as  "  resembling  glass, 
glassy ";  but  these  same  words  as  applied  to  brick  or  sewer-pipe 
have  come  to  receive  a  very  difFerent  meaning.  A  glassy  brick 
would  not  make  a  good  pavement.    It  would  be  smooth  and  brittle. 

As  applied  to  brick  the  term  vitrified  means  that  a  chemical 
action  has  taken  place  so  that  the  clay  particles  have  coalesced  and 
become  fused  by  the  action  of  heat,  forming  a  solid  new  homogene- 
ous whole,  but  not  that  the  fusion  has  been  made  complete  and  the 
entire  mass  brought  to  a  semi-liquid  condition.    In  some  clays  the 
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character  of  the  material  is  Bueh  that  the  proper  chemical  auioD 
for  vitrification  will  not  take  place,  so  that  the  brick  abaorbs  water 
no  msttei  to  what  heat  it  may  have  been  subjected,  and  accordingly 
will  not  vitrify  in  this  sense  of  the  word.  Many  engineers,  there- 
fore, have, decided  upon  the  absorption  test  as  the  proper  one  to 
determine  to  what  degree  a  brick  haa  become  vitrified.  A  thor- 
oughly vitrified  brick  breaks  with  a  smooth  conchoidal  fracture  and 
has  no  visible  pores.  The  burned  particles  and  granulated  structure 
so  plainly  discerned  in  a  half-burned  building-brick  have  all  dis- 
appeared. 

A  clay  from  which  such  brick  can  be  successfully  and  profitably 
made  must  be  both  fusible  and  refractory.  Unless  it  be  fusible 
the  product  will  not  vitrify  at  all,  and  yet  if  it  have  this  property 
in  too  great  a  degree,  the  clay  will  melt  and  lose  its  shape  upon  the 
application  of  great  heat.  It  should  be  sufficiently  refractory  to 
allow  the  vitrifying  heat  to  be  applied  within  considerable  limits, 
so  that  if  the  temperature  be  increased  a  hundred  degrees  or  more 
after  vitrification  has  set  in,  the  form  of  the  brick  will  not  be  in- 
jured. The  more  equally  refractoriness  and  fusibility  can  be  op- 
posed to  each  other,  with  neither  property  being  pushed  to  extremes 
by  the  heat  used  by  the  average  burner,  the  greater  will  be  the 
percentage  of  the  finished  product  of  the  kiln. 

The  proper  amount  of  plasticity  must  also  be  obtained.  If  it 
be  too  email,  the  clay  particles  will  not  assimilate  in  the  new  state, 
80  that  when  burned  the  material  vrill  be  porous  and  have  little  co- 
hesive strength.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  too  plastic,  the 
mud  will  retain  its  shape  and  position  to  such  an  extent  after  being 
machined  that  the  twist  given  the  clay,  especially  if  an  auger 
machine  be  used,  is  often  plainly  visible  in  the  finished  product 
and  laminations  are  formed  with  appreciable  voids  between  the  dif- 
ferent layers,  thus  reducing  the  strength  of  the  brick.  These,  how- 
ever, are  medhanical  faults  and  can  be  easily  corrected  by  a  study 
of  the  crude  material  and  the  application  of  the  proper  remedy. 
Shales  as  a  rdle  are  less  plastic  than  clays  and  require  grinding 
before  they  can  he  used,  and  in  many  cases  a  mixture  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  clay  to  bring  about  the  proper  degree  of  plasticity. 

By  the  proper  mixing  of  clays  possessing  different  de^ee  of 
fosibilit;  and  refractoriness  a  combination  is  often  reached  that 
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permits  the  utilization  of  a  great  number  of  clays  that  would 
otherwise  be  valueless  for  vitrified  products.  Perfectly  satisfactory 
claya  are  not  often  found  in  a  natural  state. 

Burned  or  dried  clay  has  been  in  use  as  pottery  or  bricks  for 
many  centuries.  Pottery  lias  been  made  by  all  prehistoric  races, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  cave-dwellers  of  the  Drift  period, 
from  the  Neolithic.  The  early  specimens  were  rudely  shaped  and 
made  by  hand,  but  appliances  for  forming  the  clay  were  gradually 
discovered,  and  the  Egyptians  were  known  to  have  used  potter's 
wheels  as  early  as  4000  B.C. 

Allusion  J8  also  made  to  the  wheel  in  Jeremiah  iviii.  3,  4,  as 
well  as  in  several  places  in  Homer.  Fragments  of  pottery  have 
^  been  found  in  clay-brick  used  in  the  construction  of  the  oldest 
pyramid. 

Bricks  themselves  were  used  in  the  tower  of  Babel,  as  well  as 
in  the  walls  of  fhe  city  of  Babylon.  The  children  of  Israel  made 
bricks  of  clay  and  chopped  straw  during  their  captivity  in  Egypt 
under  Pharaoh.  These  were  probably  baked  in  the  sun,  although 
about  that  time  some  bricks  were  burned  by  the  Egyptians. 

Samples  of  enamelled  work  were  found  on  the  walls  of  the 
palace  of  Barneses  II.  built  about  140  b.c.  Bricks  were  also  es- 
tenaively  used  in  the  palaces  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  constructed 
some  two  hundred  years  later. 

Some  of  the  pyramids  were  made  of  brick^  and  upon  one  of 
them  was  found  this  inscription: 

"  Do  not  undervalue  me  by  comparing  me  with  pyramids  of 
stone.  For  I  am  better  than  they,  as  Jove  exceeds  the  other 
deities.  I  am  made  of  bricks,  from  clay  brought  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake  adhering  to  poles."  This  shows  that  even  at  that 
period  bricks  had  been  used  for  a  sufficient  time  to  demonstrate 
their  enduring  qualities. 

They  were  used  to  a  great  e:(tent  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  the  former  being  said  to  have  brought  them  to  perfec- 
tion. 

The  walls  and  temples  of  Athens,  as  well  as  the  palace  of 
Crcesus,  were  constructed  wholly  or  in  part  of  brick,  though,  on 
account  of  stone  being  bo  plentiful  in  Greece,  they  were  not  in  so 
great  a  demand  there  as  in  other  countries. 
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Strabo  mentions  a  fioating  brick  made  of  a  kind  of  Eilicious 
earth  that  when  burned  has  a  lesB  Bpecific  gravity  than  water. 

ifodem  bricka  were  first  used  in  Suffolk,  England,  in  1360, 
though  they  were  not  manufactured  of  good  quality  until  about  one 
hundred  years  later.  They  did  not  come  into  genera]  use  in  London 
till  after  the  great  fire  in  1660. 

The  first  brick-kiln  in  this  country  was  probably  built  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  1639,  although  for  some  years  after  the  early  eettlements 
nearly  all  of  the  bricks  used  here  were  brought  from  Holland  or 
England.  In  old  houses  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  vicinity  some  of  the 
original  Dutch  bricks  can  still  be  found. 

The  mannfacture  of  paving-bricks.ie  of  very  recent  origin.  They 
were  first  used  in  Chis  country  as  paving  material  in  1870.  And  not 
for  some  time  after  that  did  brick-makers  realize  that  a  new  in- 
duetiy  had  been  opened  up  for  them.  But  in  189?  it  had  been 
developed  to  such  an  extent  that  in  that  year  there  were  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  435,851,000  vitrified  bricks,  having  a 
value  of  $3,582,037.  Illinois  headed  the  list  of  States  vrith  87,169,- 
000,  closely  followed  by  Ohio  with  85,665,000. 

In  1898  the  production  was  462,499,000,  valued  at  $3,922,642,' 
but  Ohio  had  displaced  Illinois  for  first  place  with  a  total  of  115,- 
104,000,  against  71,999,000  for  the  latter  State,  the  average  price 
per  thousand  being  $6.92  in  Ohio  and  $8.88  in  Illinois. 

A  peculiar  "  blue  brick,"  so  called,  is  made  for  paving  purposes 
in  Birmingham,  England.  The  material  used  is  a  very  ferruginous 
shale.  After  the  bricks  have  been  placed  in  a  kiln  the  heat  is  raised 
to  the  vitrification-point.  Salt  is  then  thrown  on  the  fire  and, 
being  volatilised  by  the  heat,  covers  the  bricks  with  a  thin  glaze. 
Fresh  coal  is  also  added  to  the  fire  at  the  same  time,  and  all  open- 
ings in  the  kiln  tightly  closed.  This  causes  a  reduction  in  the 
iron  near  the  surface  of  the  bricks  and  a  thorough  fusing  of  the 
particles  in  this  outer  crust.  The  process  makes  a  hard,  dense 
brick  with  the  outer  inch  or  half-inch  a  bluish  black,  while  the 
inner  portion  is  a  deep  red. 
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The  Manufactueb  op  Patinq-bkick,* 
CnuMi^c  tlie  Clay. 
Whether  clay  or  shale  is  used  for  paving-brick,  it  is  nsaally 
crushed  in  dry  pane,  or  mille  with  solid  rolls  that  are  about  4  feet 
in  diameter  and  12  inches  wide,  runnmg  within  a  revolving  pan 
9  feet  in  diameter,  with  grated  bottom.  Two  such  pans  can  gen- 
erally supply  the  largest-sized  brick-machine,  as  they  each  crash 
from  5  to  10  cnbic  yards  of  shale  per  hour.  It  requires  about  2 
cubic  yards  of  clay  for  one  thousand  brick. 


From  the  pans  the  crushed  material  goes  to  screens  with  both 
fixed  and  shaking  riddles.  They  require  the  nse  of  knockers  to 
prevent  the  wet  clay  from  sticking,  and  at  some  plants  a  boy  is 
needed  to  keep  the  screens  from  clogging.  In  the  older  plants  the 
sizing  was  often  accomplidied  by  the  grating  of  the  dry  pane,  no 
screens  being  employed.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  as  it  reduces 
the  capacity  of  the  pan  and  causes  very  imperfect  crushing  from 
the  wear  and  breakage  of  the  bridges  to  the  gratings.  As  the  finer 
the  clay  is  cruahed,  the  stronger  the  resulting  brick,  these  coarse 
paiticlee  produce  an  inferior  non-homogeneous  product.  Uost 
plants  are  still  faulty  in  not  screening  fine  enough,  as  4-  to  S-mesh 
screens  are  employed,  whereas  10  to  15  meshes  per  linear  inch 
diould  be  used  to  give  the  best  results. 

llie  crushed  clay  or  shale  is  next  mixed  and  worked  with  water 
into  a  plastic  mass  by  the  pug-mill,  which  is  a  long  trough  contain- 
ing a  series  of  wide  blades  set  with  a  cross-pitch  on  a  heavy  shaft. 
This  pugging  should  be  thoroughly  done  to  remove  air-ioclosures, 
secure  a  homogeneous  mixture,  and  reduce  the  Isminations  ia 
moulding  to  a  minimum.  To  accomplish  this,  the  mills  should  be 
at  least  10  or  12  feet  long  and  have  the  blades  or  knives  90  degrees 
apart.  Fire-clays  we  often  pugged  in  "  wet  pans  "  or  "  chasers," 
which  are  small  mills  with  a  solid  bottom,  while  the  rolls  have 

'  Somewhat  abridged  from  Wbeeler's  "TItrifled  Paving-brick." 
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a  narrow  tread.  The  clay  is  both  .crushed  and  tempered,  or  worked 
into  a  homogeneous  paste  in  this  pan,  being  kept  in  it  until  thor- 
oughly ground  and  tempered.  The  "  wet  pan  "  yields  a  product 
superior  to  that  of  the  pug-mill,  as  it  can  be  retained  indefinitely  in 
the  pan,  or  until  thoroughly  tempered;  but  as  it  requires  a  larger 
plant  and  takes  more  labor  and  power,  it  Is  not  usually  used  for 
paring-brick. 

Honldins. 

PaTing-brick  are  generally  made  by  the  stifl-mud  process,  but 
numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  the  semi-dry  or  dry  press 
methods,  but  they  have  failed  to  produce  a  large  percentage  of 
good  pavers.  In  the  dry-press  systems  there  is  no  bond  between  the 
clay  particles  and  they  merely  cohere  as  a  result  of  the  quickly 
applied  pressure,  and  unless  such  brick  are  burned  to  complete 
vitrification  they  fail  to  give  a  solid,  strong,  non-poroua  brick. 

The  type  of  machine  used  for  the  stiff-mud  process  is  iisually 
a  continuous  working  auger  which  forces  the  tempered  clay  or  mud 
through  the  forming  die.  This  gives  a  continuous  bar  of  stiff  day, 
which  is  placed  under  an  automatic  cutter  that  cuts  it  into  the 
desired  sizes.  As  the  bar  leaves  the  die  it  is  usually  sanded  to  pre- 
vent the  bricks  from  sticking  together  in  the  kiln.  Instead  of  an 
auger  producing  a  continuous  stream  of  clay,  reciprocating  plung- 
ers are  sometimes  employed  which  give  an  intermittent  bar,  and 
occasionally  steam-cylinders  with  dry  plungers  are  used  similar  to 
the  sewer-pipe  process.  The  first  method  is  the  cheapest,  and  this 
style  of  machine  has  been  developed  to  a  producing  capacity  of 
12,000  bricks  an  hoar,  or  100,000  per  day. 

Formerly  dies  were  made  about  4|  x  2)  inches  in  size,  prodncing 
end-cut  brick,  bat  of  late  9  x  IJ-inch  dies  are  being  osed,  which 
give  a  side-cut  brick.  This  form  of  brick  is  more  shapely  and 
decidedly  preferable  for  a  building-brick  and  for  repressing,  hut 
as  to  wliich  will  make  a  more  solid  brick,  a  brick  with  fewer  lamina- 
tions, will  have  to  be  settled  for  each  individual  clay.  The  weak 
point  of  the  stiff-mnd  process  is  the  laminations  that  must  in- 
evitably result  from  pushing  the  stream  of  clay  through  a  fixed  die. 
The  friction  on  the  sides  of  the  die  will  cause  different  speed  in  the 
flow  of  the  clay,  and  these  variations  in  the  speed  of  the  outflowing 
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clay  must  neceesarily  reeult  in  Uminatioiie  or  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  different  speeds  of  the  clay  bar  similar  to  the  veins  of 
a  glacier. 

If  the  air  has  been  expelled  from  the  clay  by  the  pug-mill, 
these  linea  can  be  largely  closed  up  again  by  a  properly  shaped  die, 
and  first-class  brick  vill  result  in  which  the  laminations  will  be 
incoDspicuous  and  of  no  importance.  But  if  the  air  has  not  been 
expelled,  or  the  mill  and  die  are  not  properly  designed,  there  will 
be  an  excessive  amount  of  concentric  lines  that  almost  divide  the 
croBB-section  of  the  brick  into  a  serie^of  ehells  or  concentric  cylin- 
ders that  greatly  weaken  the  brick  for  withstanding  blows  or  frost. 
The  character  of  the  clay  also  greatly  increases  these  laminations, 
as  the  softer  it  is  tempered,  or  the  more  plastic  it  is,  the  more 
seriouB  is  this  trouble.  The  clay  should  be  worked  as  stiff  as  pos- 
sible, not  only  to  make  it  dense  and  reduce  the  shrinkage,  but  also 
to  reduce  the  laminations.  A  very  stiff  clay  requires  more  power 
to  work  it,  however,  and  if  too  stiff  is  very  apt  to  break  down  the 
machine. 

BepressLUg  consists  in  putting  freshly  made  stiff-mud  brick  into 
a  die-box  and  momentarily  subjecting  it  to  a  heavy  vertical  pressure, 
which  is  usually  applied  on  the  flat  side.  This  fills  out  the  angles 
and  edges,  making  a  much  more  shapely  and  uniform  brick  which 
is  slightly  denser,  but  probably  also  decreases  the  laminations. 

Dryii^. 

The  stiff -mud  brick  are  pilled  in  a  sort  of  checkerwork  on  cars 
as  high  as  they  will  bear  their  own  weight,  some  six  or  eight  coursea 
high,  and  dried  in  long  tunnels  or  drying-chambers,  heated  by 
direct  fires,  steam-pipes,  or  hot  air.  On  account  of  the  marked 
difference  in  the  drying  properties  of  clay,  the  selection  and  design 
of  the  dryer  is  a  very  important  matter  and  it  must  be  adapted 
for  the  specific  clay  to  be  used.  Some  clays  can  be  readily  dried 
in  18  to  30  hours  without  checking  or  injuring,  while  others  need 
48  to  60  hours,  or  longer,  to  avoid  cracking  to  pieces.  This  means 
a  great  difference  in  the  drying  arrangement  and  expense  of  oper- 
ating the  diying  plant,  which  too  frequently  is  not  appreciated  by 
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Ihe  brick-maker  or  enthueiaatic  venders  of  patented  dryere,  and 
generally  results  in  an  expensive  drying  department. 

Boming. 

TMb  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  paving-brick  business,  as^ 
no  matter  how  good  the  clay,  or  how  well  it  may  have  been  mixed, 
without  proper  burning  it  cannot  make  No.  1  paving-brick.  The 
kind  of  kiln  employed  in  burning  pflving-bTick  ia  the  down-draft 
rather  than  the  round  or  oblong,  as  the  up-draft  type  produces  too 
heavy  a  percentage  of  soft  and  overbuined  brick.  A  continuous 
kiln  has  also  been  tried  on  paving-brick,  but  has  not  been  very  snc- 
ceasful.  The  improvements  that  have  been  made,  however,  would 
Eeem  to  indicate  that  this  type  might  at  some  time  be  used. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  that  occur  in  paving-clays 
in  passing  from  the  condition  of  mud  to  a  first-class  paving-brick. 
When  the  moulded  brick  go  into  the  dryer  and  the  mechanically 
mixed  water  is  evaporated,  the  brick  shrink  from  3  to  11  per  cent 
to  a  £rm  earthy  mass  that  admits  handling  and  in  which  the  in- 
dividual particles  of  clay  are  plainly  distinguiehed.  On  being 
'heated  to  a  red  heat,  or- about  1300°  Fahr.,  the  chemically  com- 
bined water  is  driven  o£E,  which  renders  the  clay  non-plastic  and  it 
again  begins  to  shrink  and  to  grow  harder  and  stronger.  As  the 
heat  ia  raised  above  redneas,  tie  individual  particles  of  clay  may  bo 
still  easily  recognized  and  the  brick  are  very  porous.  When  the 
heat  is  still  further  raised  to  about  a  bright  cherry  heat  or  from 
1500°  to  1800°  Fahr.,  depending  on  the  particular  clay,  it  shrinks 
an  additional  1  to  10  per  cent  and  is  very  much  stronger  and  much 
lees  porous.  It  has  the  acquired  hardness  of  tempered  steel  and  the 
individual  particles  are  no  longer  recognizable.  This  is  the  be- 
ginning of  vitrification.  From  this  stage  to  the  molten  mass  there 
is  no  longer  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation,  and  as  the  heat  is  in- 
creased the  brick  finally  become  viscous  and  semi-liquid,  and  when 
chilled  and  broken  present  a  thoroughly  glassy  appearance. 

From  the  point  at  which  the  clay  particles  have  so  coalesced 
that  they  can  be  no  longer  recognized  to  the  point  of  viscous 
liquidity  requires  an  increase  in  temperature  of  100°  to  600'  Fahr,, 
according  to  the  kind  of  clay,  and  is  usually  400°  in  a  clay  suitable 
for  paving-brick,       Midway  between  these  two  points  the  clay 
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ceases  to  be  porous  and  stops  Bhrinking,  vhich  ia  the  maximam 
degree  of  hardness  and  toughness,  and  is  the  point  at  which  the 
buniiBg  should  be  stopped  in  order  to  produce  an  ideal  paving- 
brick. 

The  burning  usually  takes  from  7  to  10  days,  a  shale  brick  re- 
quiring from  1500°  to  2000"  Fahr/,  and  those  of  fire-clay  from 
1800°  to  8300°  Fahr.  If  shale  brick  are  heated  too  bot,  they  melt 
into  a  more  or  lees  solid  mass,  yet  it  is  usually  necessary  to  bring 
them  to  a  heftt  which  would  cause  them  to  stick  togetiier  if  not 
prevented  by  sand  that  is  freely  sprinkled  between  them  in  setting. 
At  the  temperature  when  they  border  on  the  condition  of  a  very 
viscous  fluidity,  the  lower  brick  become  "  kiln-marked  "  by  the 
weight  of  the  upper  bricks  forcing  the  lower  bricks  slightly  into 
one  another,  and  care  is  required  to  prevent  this  pressure  from 
becoming  too  great  by  not  setting  them  too  high.  Paving-brick 
are  set  only  32  to  34  courses  high,  according  to  the  fusibility  of 
the  clay.  Coal  is  used  throughout  in  burning  pavers,  which  do  not 
need  the  preliminary  or  water-soaking  stage.  Oil  and  natural  gas 
however,  bave  been  nsed  in  some  localities  and  are  far  superior 
to  coal  in  reducing  labor  in  burning,  and  producing  a  superior 
quality  of  brick,  from  the  uniformity  of  the  fire  and  avoidance  of 
the  air-checks  that  result  from  chills  when  cleaning  the  grate- 
bars. 

Annealii^. 

After  the  kiln  has  been  maintained  long  enough  at  the  vitri^- 
ing  temperature  to  heat  the  bricks  through  the  centre,  the  kiln 
should  be  tightly  ■  closed  and  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly.  Slow 
cooling  is  the  secret  of  toughness,  and  the  slower  the  cooling  the 
tougher  the  brick.  This  annealing  stage  is  often  curtailed,  on 
account  of  insufGcient  kiln  capacity,  and  the  kiln  cooled  down  in 
3  to  5  days  in  order  to  hurry  up  the  brick,  often  to  removing  bricks 
that  are  bo  hot  aa  to  set  fire  to  trucks.  At  least  7  to  10  days  should 
be  allowed  for  cooling  to  secure  tough  brick,  and  those  who  desire 
the  beet  article  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  extra  coat  of  still  slower 
cooling  if  quality  is  the  first  consideration. 
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Sortii^. 

If  the  kiln  is  properly  burned,  it  will  be  found  to  have  from 
1  to  4  courses,  the  top  brick,  that  are  burned  extremely  hard,  and 
vhich  are  more  or  less  air-checked  by  being  struck  by  cold  air  in 
coaling  or  cleaning  the  fires.  The  top  course  is  also  more  or  leas 
covered  with  a  film  of  ashes  and  dust  that  haa  been  carried  over 
by  the  draft.  Such  bricks  are  excellent  for  sewer  or  foundation 
work,  as  they  have  the  maximum  resistance  to  crushing  strength 
and  minimum  porosity.  Beneath  the  top  layer  the  brick  to  within 
3  to  12  courses  of  the  bottom  are  No.  1  pavers,  or  brick  that  should 
Iffi  perfectly  sound,  completely  vitrified,  and  have  the  maximum 
strength,  hardness,  and  toughness.  Beneath  these  are  %  to  10 
courses  of  brick  which  'have  not  received  sufficient  heat  to  com- 
pletely vitrify  them  and  which  are  classed  as  No,  2  pavers,  and 
need  as  the  foundation  or  the  flat  courses  in  paving.  Beneath  the 
No.  S  pavers  are  from  1  to  6  courses  of  brick  which  have  not  re- 
ceived heat  enough  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  frost  and  are  called 
builders,  as  they  are  about  equivalent  in  strength,  hardness,  and 
porosity  to  the  hard-bnmed  building-brick. 

With  a  fire-clay  it  ia  possible  to  produce  90  per  cent  of  No,  1 
pavers,  as  there  is  no  risk  from  overfiring  them,  while  80  per  ceAt 
18  a  high  average  for  shale.  One  frequently  sees  claims  by  venders 
of  patented  kilns  of  90  per  cent  of  No.  1  pavers,  but  such  a  very 
high  percwitage  is  rarely  attained  with  careful  grading,  while  80 
per  cent  is  a  high  yield,  and  most  yards  do  not  get  as  high  as  70 
per  cent  of  strictly  first-class  No,  1  pavers. 
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Wben.  a  pure  limeetone  has  been  properly  burned  or  calcined 
the  result  is  lime,  that  is,  the  carbouic  acid  has  been  driven  oS  by 
the  action  of  the  heat.  When  water  is  applied  to  the  lime  it  slakes. 
with  a  gte&t  increase  in  volume,  and  if  more  be  added  it  can  b& 
formed  into  a  paste,  which  when  mixed  with  sand  will  harden  or 
set  if  exposed  to  the  air. 

Limestone,  however,  is  very  seldom  found  in  a  pure  state,  the 
principal  impurities  generally  being  silica,  alumina,  iron,  and  mag- 
nesia. When  these  impurities  exceed  10  per  cent  the  resulting  lime 
haa  the  property  of  setting  under  water  and  is  said  to  be  "  hy- 
draulic." If,  however,  the  rock  contains  about  40  per  cent  of  silica 
and  alumina,  the  product  of  the  calcination  will  not  slake  upon 
the  application  of  water,  but  must  be  reduced  to  a  powder  in  mills,, 
vrhen  it  is  made  into  a  paste  as  with  the  lime.  This  product  ia 
known  as  "  cement."  It  differs  from  lime  physically  in  that  it  re- 
quires to  be  reduced  to  a  powder  before  being  used,  and  does  not 
materially  increase  its  volume  in  setting. 

Cements  were  known  to  and  largely  used  by  the  Romans,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  workmen  excavating  in  London,  England,  in  1892 
found  a  natural-cement  concrete  which  was  known  to  have  been 
laid  eight  hundred  years  before.  During  the  middle  ages  there 
eeems  to  have  been  little  knowledge  of  limes  and  cements,  as  what 
is  known  at  present  dates  back  to  the  time  when  John  Smeaton, 
in  seeking  for  a>  mortar  wifh  which  to  construct  the  Eddystone- 
lighthouse,  discovered  the  hydraulic  character  of  certain  limestones, 
and  that  this  property  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  clay  in  the- 
original  rock. 

Cements  are  generally  spoken  of  in  this  country  aa  "  natural "' 
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or  "artificial."  The  former,  as  the  name  implies,  is  made  from 
the  natural  rock,  while  the  latter  is  an  artificial  mixture,  the  in- 
fredieuts  heing  so  proportioned  as  to  bring  about  the  best  results. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  latter  are  stronger,  more  durable,  and 
much  more  expensiye.  Artificial  cements  are  also  known  as 
"Portlands"  from  the  fact  that  they  were  first  manufactured  in 
England,  and  that  when  set  they  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
natural  stone  found  in  the  island  of  Portland.  In  a  very  few  locali- 
ties limestone  has  been  found  which  when  burned  has  almost  the 
«ame  composition  as  the  artificial  Portlands.  On  account  of  this 
similarity  these  have  been  called  "  natural  Portlands."  A  cement 
of  this  character  was  produced  in  France  in  1803.  Portland  cement 
as  known  at  the  present  time  was  first  manufactured  in  England 
in  about  1884,  although  patents  for  "  Portland  cements  "  had  been 
issued  several  years  previously. 

The  following  is  the  description  given  by  the  patentee  in  the 
first  specifications  issued: 

"  I  take  a  specific  quantity  of  limestone  and  calcine  it.  I 
then  take  a  specific  quantity  of  clay  and  ir'ir  it  with  water  to  a 
state  approaching  impalpability.  After  this  proceeding  I  put  the 
above  mixture  into  a  slip-pan  for  evaporation  till  the  water  is  en- 
tirely evaporated.  Then  I  break  the  said  mixture  into  suitable 
lumps  and  calcine  them  in  a  furnace  similar  to  a  lime-kiln  until  the 
carbonic  acid  is  entirely  expelled.  The  mixture  so  calcined  is  to  be 
ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  it  is  then  in  a  fit  state  for  cementing. 
TTie  powder  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to, 
bring  it  into  the  consistency  of  mortar,  and  this  applied  to  the 
purposes  wanted." 

tn  1796  a  Mr.  Parker  of  London  patented  a  process  of  making 
a  "  Soman  "  cement.  'Hiis  was  so  called,  and  properly,  on  account 
of  the  similarity  to  the  cement  in  use  by  the  Romans  so  many 
years  before. 

In  this  country  a  cement  similar  to  the  above  waa  manufactured 
at  Fayetteville,  N.  T.,  in  1818. 

Portland  cement  was  first  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
1865.  At  the  present  time  the  principal  works  are  situated  in 
.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York,  and  one  in  South  Dakota. 
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In  1826  a  ii&tural-«ement  rock  was  diacovered  a.t  Boseudale, 
New  York,  and  afterwards  similar  fonnationB  in  other  portions 
which,  on  account  of  the  similarity,  were  also  called  "  Rosendales," 
being  distinguiehahle  from  each  other  by  a  special  name  for  each 
brand.  As  the  conntry  wae  settled  and  construction  work  was 
undertaken  in  other  sections,  more  deposits  were  found,  a  notable 
one  near  Louisville,  £y.,  and  now  some  authorities  call  all  natural 
cements  "  Eosendales,"  to  separate  them  from  the  "  Portlands." 

In  the  new  Building  Code  recently  adopted  by  ihe  city  of  New 
York  the  following  is  found  in  relation  to  Portland  and  other 
cements: 

"  Cements  classed  as  Portland  shall  be  considered  to  mean  such 
cement  as  will,  when  tested  neat,  after  one  day  set  in  air  be  capable 
of  sustaining  without  ruptare  a  tensile  strain  of  at  least  130 
ponnd«  per  square  inch,  and  after  one  day  in  air  and  six  days  in 
■water  be  capable  of  sustaining  without  rupture  a  tensile  strain  of  at 
least  300  pounds  per  square  inch.  Cements  other  than  Portland 
cement  shall  be  considered  to  mean  such  cement  as  will,  when 
tested  neat,  after  one  day  set  in  air  be  capable  of  sustaining  with- 
ont  rupture  a  tensile  strain  of  at  least  60  pounds  per  square  inch, 
and  after  one  day  in  air  and  six  days  in  water  be  capable  of 
sustaining  without  rupture  a  tensile  strain  of  at  least  130  pounds 
per  square  inch.  Said  tests  are  to  be  made  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings  having  jurisdiction,  at  such  times 
as  he  may  determine,  and  a  record  of  all  cements  answering  the 
above  requirements  shall  be  kept  for  public  information." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  cement  is  graded  by  its 
strength.  Tliis  standard  is,  perhaps,  as  satisfactory  as  any,  if  the 
tests  are  CBfried  on  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  hut  most. 
engineers  would  hesitate  to  accept  or  reject  cements  of  which  they 
knew  nothing,  from  the  result  of  so  short  a  time-test  as  seven  days. 
Under  this  clause  no  cements  can  be  used  that  develop  a  strength 
of  less  than  60  pounds  in  one  day  set  in  air. 

Natural  and  Portland  cements  can  be  readily  distinguished, 
however,  by  their  composition. 

Table  No.  14  is  made  up  from  analyses  of  well-known  cements 
and  taken  from  Cumming's  "American  Cemmts." 
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Table  No.  14. 
fobtland  ckicbhts. 


^ 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1' 

■8 

1 

K.B.4B 

Alsen 

Dyckerhofl 

1».76 
24.W 
IS.SC 
81.14 
23. «1 
SS.W 
89.80 

90.42 

7.48 
8.O0 
7.00 
8.80 
8.00 
8.07 
8.00 

12.00 

5.01 
8.92 
4.50 
2. SO 
1.90 
4.88 
a.44 

1.87 

80.71 
59.88 
88.79 
68.04 
81.78 
68.98 
8S.88 

83  13 

1.28 
0.88 

0.7B 
0.60 

1.84 
1.48 

8.88 
2.16 

1.11 
8.70 
1.00 
2.80 

0.58 

Baylor 

Qiint 

Alph. 

Hmtnral,      Boologne, 

0.60 

0.S6 

3.48 

ATMlgO 

21. M 

8.11 

8.28 

82.12 

1.17 

Mr.  Lanncelot  AndrewB,  Pb.D.,  in  an  article  on  cements  in 
Clay  Record  ea3re  that  an  ideal  Portland  cement  should  he  com* 
posed  of: 

Unw 0L2 

Bilin 28.8 

Alnmiiu  I>.6 

bat  adds  that  about  a  third  of  the  alomina  may  he  replaced  by 
ferric  oxide,  which  would  correspond  to  the  composition: 


Fenic  oxide   3.4 

He  also  gives  3  per  cent  of  magnesia  as  the  maxlmnm  to  be 
allowed,  a  larger  amount  having  a  tendency  to  cause  the  cement  to 
swell  and  crumble. 

Table  No.  15  shows  the  composition  of  seveial  well-known 
American  cements,  also  taken  from  Cnmming's  "American  Ce- 
ments." 
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Table  No.  15. 
l  cbubhts. 


Brand. 

1 

. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

6.10 
6.BS 
6.26 
7.8B 
7.14 
7.28 
6.71 

1.00 
1.71 
1.00 
1.48 
1.80 
1.70 
l.U 

80.24 
8S.08 
45.32 
44.66 
85.08 
87. e» 
86.81 

18.00 
SC.88 
8.00 
9.50 
18.00 
19.00 
i)8.6» 

6.16 
5.27 
4.84 
4.26 
6.80 
7.96 
1.80 

28 
2S 

sa 

27 
97 

le 

40 
38 
80 
08 

LouBVille,  "  Fonr  Leif  "  . . 
Loulaville,  "HaliM  BUr".. 

7.88 
7.04 

NortoD.  High  Fills 

8.40 

AT«rag« 

27.60 

6.87 

i.ei 

as. 01 

16.35 

fi.ai 

4.74 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  two  brands  of  LoiUBVJUe  very  quick- 
eetting  cements  are  high  in  lime  and  correspondiagl;  low  in  mag- 
nesia, that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  naturals  and  Portlands 
in  every  eeaential  ingredient,  and  that  it  is  bo  marked  that  the  one 

can  alwajB  be  distinguiehed  from  the  other. 

Fineneu. 
Besides  its  composition,  there  is  another  property  of  cement 
which  has  an  important  bearing  upon  its  value  in  mortar,  and  that 
is  its  fineness.  It  costs  materially  more  to  grind  a  cement  so  that 
75  per  cent  of  it  will  pass  a  sieve  of  40,000  meshes  per  square  inch 
than  to  pass  one  of  10,000,  so  that  the  tendency  is  to  leave  the 
product  as  coarse  as  possible  and  get  satisfactory  results.  Gillmore 
says:  "  The  capacity  of  a  cement  to  receive  sand,  other  things 
being  equal,  varies  directly  with  its  degree  of  fineness."  As 
cements  are  always  used  in  practice  mixed  with  a  certain  amount 
Of  sand,  this  matter  is  of  great  importance.  The  author  just 
quoted  says  that  not  more  than  8  per  cent  of  a  cement  should  be 
rejected  by  a  sieve  of  6400  meshee  to  the  square  inch.  Sir. 
Andrews,  previously  referred  to,  says  that  all  grains  so  large  as  not 
to  pass  a  sieve  of  75  meshes  to  the  linear  inch  (5625  per  square  inch) 
should  be  considered  as  inert  or  wholly  passive  constitaents,  and 
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that  the7  ehonld  not  constitute  more  than  SO  per  cent  of  the  total 
weight. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Lesley  in  examining  different  epecificatioDB  npon 
this  point  found  the  requirements  as  shown  in  liable  No.  16  (the 
results  being  given  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Engineers'  Club  of 
Philadelphia). 

TABI.B  Ko.  16. 
FOBTI^HD  CJEMBNT8. 


Br>Dd. 

^'"'■■«Se!£srji,8,u.„'£S:'°"°-*« 

WW 

S600 

MM 

BOOO 

10000 

40000 

?? 

84 

U.  B.  Navy ^"'. '. .'.'. '. '. ',. .V.'.: '.'.'.'. 

Vt 

W 

8S 
8» 

Six  >tTMt  and  steam  r^waya. 

Anamber  of  bridge  comiMini«e..... 

80 

« 

8S 

«0 

_Bo(  88 
V.  a  Afm;r.  - . . 


01 


72*   ■ 


In  prosecuting  the  Boston  Main  Drainage  Works,  Mr,  Eliot  C. 
Clarke  made  some  very  elaborate  experiments  to  show  the  effect 
of  fine  grinding  on  cements.  In  Tables  Nos.  17  and  18  are  given 
Eome  of  his  results.  The  figures  represent  the  tensile  strength  in 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

In  Table  No.  18  the  same  brand  was  used  in  both  cases,  but 
one  sample  was  taken  from  the  ordinary  delivery,  and  the  other 
from  ft  lot  that  had  been  ground  in  accordance  with  a  special  con- 
tract. 

Another  test  was  made  by  taking  the  average  of  these  brands 
of  finely  ground  with  the  same  number  more  coarsely  ground,  with 
the  results  shown  in  Table  No.  19, 

These  tables  show  conclusively  the  value  of  fine  grinding,  and, 
as  far  as  investigations  have  been  carried,  that  the  finer  the  cement 
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Tabu  No.  17. 


,is^ 

^ 

Pwti  of  auid  to  on.  p«t  of  C«m«dt. 

0 

- 

« 

* 

• 

QigllshPortUnd.... 
Frwich  PorttaDd.  ... 

7d»ja 
do. 

87 
18 

SID 
818 

12S 
MB 

89 
ISO 

OB 
114 

48 
M 

Taklx  No.  1& 


0^. 

ss 

P««»  «  fc^tooiwpMt  ol 

0 

1 

t 

Ordlnu7  Portlud 

FI1WI7  gtoaoA  PortUnd 

18d.j> 
a8d.y. 

8« 

18 

408 
8M 

100 
180 

68 
M 

Table  No.  19. 

WS2.. 

PmeeBMce 
Mo-WShSs? 

parta  at  8ud  to  0D»  put  c( 

0 

IM 

• 

CouM  RoMDdale 

Find  BomdAlB 

7dft78 

17 
« 

96 
99 

as 

41 

10 
90 

Ib  grouod  the  more  strength  it  will  have  vhen  mixed  with  Band. 
Oq  account  of  the  great  coet  of  extreme  grinding,  it  is  not  economi- 
cal to  carry  it  too  far.  From  the  figureB  previously  given,  it  would 
Beem  that  the  authorities  had  decided  upon  a  eieve  of  300  medes 
to  the  linear  inch  as  the  limit  to  be  required. 

Concerning  the  teata  to  be  made  of  cements  to  determine  it« 
real  value  or  its  Bpecial  fitncBS  for  any  particular  work,  there  is 
much  to  be  Baid.  Different  engineers  have  different  requirements 
when  Eeeking  for  the  same  results,  and  different  laboratories  differ 
very  much  among  thesiBelveB  in  their  methodB,  and  consequently 
their  reeulte  vary  materially  even  when  cement  from  the  same 
barrel  is  used.    The  best  illnstration  of  this  is  shown  in  Table 
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No.  20,  taken  from  a  paper  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Porter  of  Lafayette 
College.  Prof.  Porter  had  ten  sampleB  taken  from  the  same  nnm- 
her  of  barrels  of  Portland  cement,  thoroughly  mixed,  and  then 
divided  into  ten  smaller  portions  irhich  were  sent  to  ten  different 
pereoQB  with  a  request  that  a  eeven-day  ten»le  test,  one  cemrat 
to  three  sand,  be  made  according  to  the  standard  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 


Ill 


HDlTmUj^St.  LcHil* . . . 


Vrat.  VTb.  Butt,  ColnmblB  O 


ObaaTr.  UoKsBDa.  Haw  York  . . 
Prof.  r.  P.  BiMldliiK,  OomeU  Di 

T«lly,IlfcM« 

Prof.  J.  N.  Fonar,  Lafmytue  Col- 


th  OUTBU  «  BIftlr.  PblU. . . 


These  results  would  seem  to  iodicate  that  such  tests  are  of  little 
value  when  a  report  from  one  laboratory  would  cause  the  cement 
to  be  rejected  without  hesitation  under  ordinary  specifications,  and 
as  unhesitatingly  acoepteKl  according  to  the  report  of  another 
equally  reliable,  and  when  a  special  effort  has  beem  made  to  have 
all  conditions  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  This  is  hard  to  explain. 
But  on  account  of  theee  variations  tests  of  cement  must  not  be 
given  np,  but  conitinued  with  more  care,  and  perhaps  on  different 

It  is  rarely  poesible  to  give  the  cement  used  in  any  large  and 
important  work  snffident  tests  to  demonstrate  its  absolute  fitness. 
It  must  be  done  anaJogically,  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  find  a 
brand  of  cement  before  the  woA  is  begun  that  either  by  experience 
or  loi^-time  tests  has  been  proved  to  be  all  that  is  required.  If  the 
fonner,  a  series  of  tests  flhould  be  made  extei^ng  over  a  enfBcient 
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period  of  time  and  comprising  enougji  indiyidual  samites  of  Uie 
ceir.ent  to  establish  a  rigid  Bt&ndard  for  that  particular  brand.  It 
should  include  neat  teste  and  also  those  mised  with  every  propor- 
tion of  sand  that  is  liable  to  be  need  on  the  work,  to  ascertain  as 
well  what  mixture  of  sand  will  produce  Vae  requisite  strength. 
During  construction  work  cement  is  liable  to  be  delivered  in  such 
quantities  that  it  ie  not  poeeible  to  maice  long-time  tests  vithout 
workinz  a  hardship  on  the  contractor.  If,  however,  a  standard  has 
bten  established,  and  it  is  definitely  known  that  a  certain  strraigth 
neat  in,  seven  days  will  develop  into  a  certain  other  strMigtih  in 
thirty  or  ninety  days  mixed  with  the  specified  amount  of  sand,  a 
very  accurate  and  satisfactory  concluBion  can  be  arrived  at.  Each 
cement,  however,  must  have  its  own  standard,  and  the  operator  who 
makes  the  original  tests  should  be  retained  to  carry  tiem  on 
during  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

No  new  cement  should  be  accepted  on  short-time  testa  They 
are  often  very  deceptive.  Unless  it  has  been  used  and  gained  a 
reputation,  careful  and  elaborate  tests  should  be  made  as  detailed 
above.  The  briquettes  should  be  mised  neat  and  with  the  propor- 
tions of  sand  determined  upon,  the  same  day  and  by  the  same  per- 
son, using  the  same  sample  of  cement  for  both  neat  and  sand 
briquettes,  so  that  the  loss  of  strength  occasioned  by  the  added  sand 
can  be  accurately  determined.  Long-time  tests  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary, as  a  few  cements  with  a  moderate  amount  of  sand  will  give 
practically  as  great  a  strength  as  when  tested  neat.  As  it  is  long- 
time results  that  are  desired  in  construction,  the  importance  of  this 
can  he  readily  seen.    Table  No.  31  clearly  illustrates  this. 

Tablk  No.  21. 


Ag<<rfBpM>lm«>. 

40 

'>'.F  Pvt  Cement, 
r«-t.p.rt«8«nd. 

34  hours 

7d«yB 

107 

48 

a8d.ys 

2H 

les 

2mniithB 

846 

emoDthB 

4S0 

4W 
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The  above  is  ttie  average  of  five  briquettes,  and  the  cezuent  ie  a 
natural  product  well  known  in  the  New  York  market.  Thirty  per 
cent  of  water  was  used  in  the  neat  misture  and  14  per  cent  in  the 
Band. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Noyea,  in  Journal  of  Engineering  Societies  for  June 
1896,  gives  a  case  in  point  when  a  good  cement  was  rejected  and  a 
poorer  one  accepted  on  comparatively  short-time  testa  without 
ai^arently  any  previous  knowledge^  Table  No.  33  gives  his 
Tesolts. 


7D«yi. 

»J3V. 

aifmthi. 

ISHDMhl. 

1 

ia 

41 

310 

B18 

13 

84 

i 

71 

183 

288 

MO 

The  cement  was  an  American  biand,  and  the  briquettes  were 
mixed  one  part  cement  to  one  part  of  aand.  Nos.  1  and  3  were  not 
used  on  account  of  their  poor  lowing  in  their  first  teets,  while  at 
the  end  of  the  year  their  superiority  was  clearly  demonstrated. 
No.  Z  was  certainly  a  r^narkable  specimen,  and  any  engineer  would 
be  justified  in  rejecting  it  upon  the  six  months'  test  without  having 
had  any  previous  knowledge  of  its  wonderful  reouperative  powers. 
In  many  w«rkfl,  too,  it  could  not  be  used  notwithstanding  its  great 
etrength  in  one  year,  as  its  development  d-uring  the  first  sis  months 
is  very  slow.  Sample  No.  4  actually  receded  in  strength,  though 
so  little  that  it  might  have  heeta  caused  by  some  individual 
briquette.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  inference  that  it  had  practi- 
cally reaohed  its  limit  in  six  months. 

The  anliwr  several  years  ago  had  some  tests  made  of  the  princi- 
pal American  cements  tributary  to  the  city  where  he  was  then 
locsted,  practically  on  the  lines  as  indicated  above.  The  results 
were  very  satisfactory,  dcm^mstrating  the  necesFity  of  auch  action, 
and  in  this  particuilar  esse  bearing  out  some  action  that  had  been 
taken  in  regecting  certain  cemente.  Table  No.  23  gives  the  results 
attained. 
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«Hoiir«. 

TD«r^ 

WTnLji. 

lODiTi. 

tODari. 

■  HODdlS. 

ailmiilM. 

IT-,. 

10* 

113 

140 

ISS 

350 

241 

m 

337 

210 

836 

887 

•m 

431 

81« 

22» 

287 

230 

40 

181 

199 

■m 

S9B 

83S 

403 

soa 

S48 

S46 

848 

SS4 

S50 

878 

4oa 

OBMKNT  1  PAST,  : 


uiD  2  FASTS,  amuiKSER  in  WATEB. 

BriqitBUci  1  d«7  In  air. 


86 

80 

167 

216 

IW 

197 

9S9 

133 

148 

166 

113 

lei 

88 

7« 

114 

76 

74 

W 

1S4 

140 

140 

168 

187 

M 

68 

S« 

141 

168 

140 

143 

81 

108 

188 

106 

81 

09 

84 

This  ^owB  that  No.  1,  which  waa  the  weakest  at  ttie  end  of  a 
year  Dea.t,  was  the  strongest  vhea  mixed  as  it  ia  generally  used; 
and  that  Nob.  3  and  5,  which  wese  two  of  the  'highest  neat,  were 
but  one-half  the  average  strength  of  the  other  at  ttie  end  of  the 
year  when  mixed  with  sand. 

Some  engineers  in  making  cement  specifications  go  very  elabo- 
rately into  the  component  parts  of  "Uie  material,  exacting  a  certain 
percentage  of  one  substance  and  ruling  out  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  another.  This  practice  is  dangerous,  unless  one  is  per- 
fectly sure  of  his  standing,  or  the  limits  are  eo  elastic  as  to  be  of 
no  value.  It  is  really  encroaching  on  the  prerogative  of  the  mann- 
facturer.  The  engineer  wishes  results,  and  it  is  the  maker's  busi- 
ness to  produce  a  cement  that  will  give  them.  The  manufacturer 
will  have  no  difficulty  iii  meeting  any  requirements,  bnt  at  what 
cost  to  the  long-time  test  he  alone  might  be  able  to  tell.  TTien  the 
products  of  different  mills  differ  so  that  a  slight  excess  of  one 
ingredient  might  be  neutralized  by  that  of  another.  It  ia  well 
known  that  many  excellent  brands  of  cement  are  made.  It  ia 
better  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  each 
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and,  after  spedfTing  certain  of  Uiese,  make  sore  that  each  delivery 
is  kept  up  to  the  standard. 

In  the  case  of  an  e^tcessiTe  demand  when  the  oatput  k  small, 
matinfacturers  are  liable  to  put  on  the  market  a  product  t^at  in 
the  rofh  has  not  receiTed  sufficient  attention,  and  which  ordinarily 
vould  not  he  sent  forth — or  it  may  happen  without  their  knowl- 
edge. It  is  the  object  of  the  tests  to  detect  this  or  similar  defects 
in  standard  braode. 

In  the  paper  by  Mr.  Lesley  previously  referred  to,  he  gives  the 
Tequirementa  for  tensile  streiijgth  as  fomid  in  different  specifications 
and  shown  in  TaUe  No.  ii. 

Tablb  No.  24. 

rOBTLAHD  CKKKHTB. 


TDty,. 

WDor*. 

NeM. 

»-. 

ItOl. 

HeM. 

IMS. 

181 

409 
888 
409 
888 

819 

884 

119 
80 

547 
«00 

1«1 

lie 

184 

184 
118 

B88 
488 

030 

Arrnnge  of  >  number  of  ■padfi- 

7D^. 

tSDvi. 

Vtm.%. 

HmL 

1  tot. 

Sft. 

I  taa. 

40-70 
60-100 

90-135 
100-300 

25-50 

100-800 
150-800 

Cement  specifications  generally  specify  a  time  within  certain 
limits  for  the  initial  and  final  sets.  Whea  tliis  is  done,  and  in 
fact  the  time  of  setting  is  generally  noted  in  all  tests,  it  is  neces- 
iary  to  define  what  is  meant  by  these  tenna  A  standard  was  first 
adopted  by  General  Totten  at  his  work  at  Fort  Adams,  R.  I.,  previ- 
ous to  1830.    This  VBB  that  when  the  mortar  would  sustain  a  wire 
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of  '/jj  inch  diameter  weigihted  to  '/^  pound,  it  should  be  said  to 
have  received  its  initial  set,  and  its  final  when  it  would  sustain  a 
wire  of  ^/j  inch  diameter  bearing  a  one-pound  weight.  The  actual 
aetting-point  must  be  obtained  by  frequent  trials.  This  standard 
was  accepted  by  Gillmore  and  others,  and  is  the  one  in  general  use 
at  the  preeent  time. 

While  many  more  and  elaborate  test^  can  be  and  are  made  en 
cements,  those  for  fineness  and  tensile  stremgbh  on  the  lines  herein 
indicated  will  give  good  and  safe  results  for  general  work. 

For  general  specifications,  flien,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  beat  practice  to  make  the  foUovii^  requir«aento  for 


B5%  to  paw  a  liere  of     2,500  meah«s  per  iq.  inch. 
86%  "     "  "  lO/XM       ■.       «     «      - 

70%   "     "  "  40/K)0        *•        "      "      " 


ge%  to  pats  a  sieve  of     2,500  meabM  pw  iq.  Inch. 
86%    "     "  "  6,400       «        «     «      « 

80%    "     "  "  10,000,        •■         "     -      u 

I  squAXR  ntcH. 


FOTtlwd  OsmeDt. 

MXurU  Cement. 

«^. 

7D«]n 

X-Dmjn. 

MRoon. 

TtM.7*. 

asDvi. 

Neat 

175 

400   . 

200 

12G 

600 
SOO 
3O0 

60 

130 
SO 

900 

lto8 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  all  cements  ^ould  reach  these 
figores.  But  it  rfiould  be  provided'  that' a  quick-setting  cement 
should  increase  a  certain  per  cent  over  its  24-hour  strength  in  30 
days,  and  that  a  slow-aetting  cement  should  not  be  less  than  a 
specified  minimum  at  that  time,  and  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  its  strength  with  the  eand  mixtures. 

Just  what  requirran^rtfl  should  be  called  for  in  specif  oases  de- 
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peuid  upon  the  conditions  under  vfaich  it  is  to  be  used.  It  can  be 
readily  understood  that  it  is  not  good,  engineering  to  insist  upon  & 
cement  conforming  to  certain  standards  in  all  cases  tv^en  at  one 
time,  for  instance,  it  may  be  used  as  a  foundation  for  a  street  pave- 
ment m  dry  work,  and  at  another  be  laid  in  running  water.  In 
one  instance  a  quick-setting  cement  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
in  the  other  one  that  is  moderately  slow  in  taking  its  initial  set 
is  better.  What  should  be  done  is  to  ascertain  what  the 
requirements  of  the  work  are  and  then  use  a  cement  that, 
as  it  is  generally  manufactured,  comes  the  nearest  to  meet- 
ing these  requirements.  Tests  should  be  continually  made  to 
ascertain  if  it  is  being  kept  up  to  its  standard.  One  principle 
should  be  striotly  adhered  to  in  making  tests  of  any  kind  of  ma- 
terial: have  ike  condiliotis  governing  Ihe  tests  conform  as  closely  aa 
may  be  to  those  under  which  the  material  is  to  be  used.  Eliminate 
as  much  theory  and  uncertainty  as  possible,  and  spend  neither 
time  nor  money  in  attaining  a  requirement  that  will  never  be  of 
any  benefit  to  the  work. 

In  actual  construction  cement  la  almoat  never  used  neat.  '  It  is 
first  mixed  wibh  sand  and  is  then  called  mortar.  The  common 
pn^mrtion  for  a  natural  cement  is  one  part  cement  to  two  parte  of 
Band  by  volume.  This  is,  of  couree,  purely  arbitrary,  hut  it  seems 
to  have  oome  into  general  use  from  the  fact  that  this  mixture 
seema  to  be  strong  enough  for  the  more  common  uses  to  which 
cement  mortar  is  put.  When  a  greater  or  an  immediate  strength 
is  wanted'  a  brand  of  Portland  is  adopted  with  varying  proportion 
of  sand.  Some  engineers  indeed'  think  'that  Portlands  run  more 
evenly  than  the  naturals,  and  that  where  only  a  moderate  strength 
is  required  the  latter  ^ou^d  be  used,  reducing  the  expense  by  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  sand. 

As  it  is  the  mortar  that  is  to  be  used,  whetSier  in  regular  masonry 
or  concrete,  it  is  important  and  necessary  to  know  the  resulting 
volume  from  the  mixing  of  cement  and  eand  in  different  propor- 
tions. 

It  should  be  specified,  also,  whether  the  cement  is  to  be  measured 
as  originally  packed  or  as  poured  loosely  into  the  measnring-box. 

Tables  Nos.  36  and  26  give  the  results  of  experiments  made  by 
L.  C.  Sabin,  U.  S.  Assistant  Engineer,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
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Band  and  cemeot  required  to  make  a  cabic  yard  of  mortal  under 
different  ocmditions. 


Tablb  No. 

a. 

B4n«k 

&" 

All  Bud 

ffiSS 

"r^r 

X^ 

JPTJ.'''''' 

'^.^S. 

^Sf 

■■S"" 

pn-bU. 

LOOM  Bud. 

1 

4.4S 

o.ei 

4.83 

0.00 

4.17 

0.S8 

2 

3.79 

a.  75 

0.70 

8 

8.04 

0.86 

8.08 

,    0.84 

8.00 

0.88 

< 

l.M 

0.8S 

1.00 

0.B8 

1.57 

0.87 

SUn>  Ain>  CKHZKT,  BOTH  L008B. 
OcDMOt  walgha  40  Iba.  par  cabk)  foot. 


Br  Volmna,  Burala  ot  OnnaiK. 

Br  Walght,  Burala  o(  Oamaot. 

MB  Iba. 

180  Iba. 

too  Iba. 

Ou.YdL 

Wlba. 

ttOlba. 

no  Iba. 

OiLTda. 

1 

8 

4.08 
3.40 

1.77 

8.8« 
8.80 
1.08 

8.00 

s.ao 

1.07 

0.07 
0.81 
0.87 

S.81 
8.00 
8.73 
3.15 

4.S8 
8.40 
3.07. 
8.08 

4.00 
8.38 
2.40 
l.M 

O.SI 
0.73 
0.80 

The  above,  while  being  veiy  valuable  as  showing  actual  amounta 
of  mortar  to  be  obtained  from  the  different  mixtures  of  cement 
and  eand,  also  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  unit  to  be  used; 
as,  taking  the  barrel  of  cranent  at  365  lbs.  and  the  prc^wrtion  of 
one  part  ceon^it  to  two  of  aand,  the  tables  give  the  following 
weights  of  cemeni  for  a  cubic  yard  of  mortar  by  eadi  of  the  dif- 
ferent methods: 

B7  Tcdnnie,  cemnt  loose MO 

^  Toliune,  cenwat  packed 700 

Bj  weight 07O 
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Tlie  Betxmd  meiJiod  requires  13^  per  cent  and  the  third  almost 
-50  per  cent  more  cement  than  the  first.  The  plain  and  true  infer- 
ence ie  that  the  only  eare  way  of  knowing  jnst  how  much  cement  is 
being  nsed  is  to  determine  proportions  by  weight,  or  to  specify 
that  a  cubic  yard  of  mortar  shall  receive  so  many  pounds  of  cement. 
This  is  particularly  important  now  when  so  many  manufacturers 
deliver  thsir  cement  in  bags  by  weight,  and  allowing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pounds  for  a  barrel.  When  heavier  cements,  as  the  Pest- 
lands,  are  used,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  not  be  so  much  differ- 
ence in  the  methods  employed. 

Cement  mortar  is  often  used  in  sea-water,  and  in  preparing 
it  considerable  extra  expense  would  be  incurred  in  providing  iieah 
water  for  the  mixture.  Quite  a  number  of  experiments  have  been 
made  at  various  times  and  by  different  persons  to  determine  the 
action  of  salt  w«ter,  if  used  in  mixing,  and  also  wihen  the  mortar 
is  immersed  in  it 

Gen.  Gillmore  made  some  rectangular  parallelepipeds  of  mortar 
2x2x8  inches  in  vertical  moulds  \inder  a  pressure  of  32  pounds  per 
square  inch  until  set.  These  were  broken  on  supports  from  a 
pressure  from  above  midway  between  the  supports.  The  specimens 
were  kept  in  a  damp  place  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  they  were 
placed  in  sea-water,  where  they  remained  ninety-four  days,  till 
brokffli.     Table  No.  87  gives  his  results. 

Tabu  No.  27. 


S 

No. 
Brok«o. 

19? 
166 

CemMtt  1,  nnd  a,  bf  volume  mixed  with  fieah  water 

Cemeot  1,  iwod  2,  hj  volume  mlied  with  seMWAtei,'  oonoen- 

0 
4 

In  the  report  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Clarke  previously  referred  to  Tftble 
No.  28  is  given,  showing  the  reenlis  of  liia  investigations  on  this 
question. 
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Tabm  No.  28. 

ngur«  iDdieaM  Mnslle  itnDBth  per  (qnua  Inob. 

I  OMMOt,  1  Bud. 

Poaiiuw. 
1  Oameot.  tSud. 

MO 

I 

M3 

Baat 

an 

Salt 

a«it 

,s 

tit 

Si 

PMh 

in 

MS 

^ 

^^^^EEz 

Mlt 

moothi 

an 

MM 

' 

Mr.  A.  S.  Oooper  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  th» 
FratAKn  Institute,  October,  1899,  details  some  ezperimentB  made 
by  him,  shown  in  Table  No.  29,  to  determine  the  effect  of  salt 
Tater.  The  briquettes  were  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers' forms,  the  proportions  being  determined  by  weight.  They 
vere  stored  in  moist  air  for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  in  an 
immersion-tank  till  broken.  The  figures  represent  tensile  Btrength. 
per  square  inch  in  pounds. 

Taslb  No.  29. 
fobtland  cucert.    btaiidabs  baxd. 


IPutOMdent. 

IPkrtOnnent, 

1  I>*rt  Oeuuit. 

KlT-iwHh 

HATUBAL   CEMKBT.      BTASDASD  B 


Tdcyt 

1  moothi. . , 
emoBtlv... 
lj«" 


aoB 

IM 

i» 

an 

m 

m 

am 

173 

While  the  actual  figures  given  by  Mr.  Oloike  and  Mr.  Cooper 
vaiy  much  as  to  the  actu^  strength,  owing  doubtless  to  the  char- 
acier  of  the  cement  and  the  method  of  manipulation,  they  are  rela- 
tively the  same,  there  being  a  marked  decline  whenever  the 
briquettes  are  immersed  in  salt  water,  especially  the  long-time  tests 
with  the  Portland  cements.    Where  tihe  mixing  is  done  with  salt 
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-water  aiid  the  inunening  in  fresh,  the  difEerence  ib  not  so  etriking. 
Although  these  tcBte  show  that  cement  mortar  is  weakened  by  the 
actioD  of  Bait  watea",  works  have  heen  carried  on  of  sufficient  time 
and  extent  to  make  it  certain  that  the  deterioration  is  not  danger- 
ous, ThJB  becomes  important  in  studying  the  action  of  frost  on 
mortars,  as  it  is  customary  to  add  salt  to  the  wa.ter  for  mortar-mii- 
ing,  when  it  mast  be  used  at  low  temperatures. 

Mr.  James  J.  R.  Croes  gives  as  a  rule:  "  Dissolve  1  pound  of  rock 
salt  in  18  gallons  of  water  wheni  the  temperature  is  at  32°  F,,  and 
add  3  ounces  for  every  3  degrees  of  temperature."  He  adds  that 
masonry  laid  with  such  mortar  stood  well  and  showed  no  signs  of 
iiaving  been  affected  by  the  frost. 

Mr,  Alfred  Noble  states  that  a  pier  was  built  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  near  Duluth  at  a  temperature  varying  from  0  to 
20*.  Pcwtland  cement  was  used  for  the  mortar  in  proportions  of 
1  to  \\  for  face  stone  and  1  to  2}  for  backing.  Salt  was  dis»:lved 
in  the  water,  and  the  sand  was  warmed.  The  mortar  froze  very 
■quickly,  and  several  montlhs  afterwards  was  found  to  have  perfectly 
set  and'  to  be  in  as  good  condition  as  that  laid  in  milder  weather. 

Table  No.  30  gives  the  result  of  some  of  his  experiments  to 
determine  the  effect  of  salt  upon  the  mortar,  and  Table  No.  31  the 
-combined  effect  of  salt  and  freezing. 

The  amount  of  salt  seems  to  make  no  material  difference,  al- 
though the  figures  are  slightly  less  for  the  greater  quantities,  and, 
as  in  the  previous  tables,  the  salt  water  gives  poorer  results  than 
the  fresh. 

These  figures  show  some  gain  when  salt  water  is  used  for  tie 
mixture  and  the  briquettes  inMnersed  in  fresh, and  decided  increase 
when  they  were  frozen  for  six  days  and  immersed  in  water  long 
enough  to  thaw,  but  not  a  sufBcieqt  time  to  gain  an  additional  set. 
The  table  would  be  of  more  value  if  it  extended  over  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

Table  No.  32  is  taken  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  February,  1895,  by  Prof.  Cecil  B. 
Smith  of  McOill  University. 

Set  No.  1  was  submerged,  after  34  hours,  in  water  of  laboratory 
fqnk. 
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li  luid  SSouncea;  irkterS  ot 


^.. 

IDKJt. 

goDkri. 

tODkTK 

CtlODUu 

.«=a,.. 

..MonU. 

18  Mootfat 

.^^ 

Ota. 

155 

920 

sag 

811 

B90 

883 

402 

480 

{ 

189 

300 

346 

368 

863 

804 

4S8 

840 

ISO 

192 

281 

389 

352 

SSS 

892 

826 

138 

ISO 

317 

388 

848 

809 

SCO 

884 

Table  No.  31. 
pobtlaio)  ckhbht. 


Taslb  No.  32. 


e 

k 

. 

HlltDIT. 

Age. 

».,. 

Ko.a. 

No.  4. 

J 

1 
% 

BemftrkL 

=• 

» 

SM«. 

i 

I7« 

in 

10$ 

S| 

W 

Hatunlneet 
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Set  No.  %  vaa  kept  on  damp  boards  in  a  closed  tank  for  th» 
vhole  period,  and  never  allowed  to  dry  out. 

Set  No.  3  wae  allowed  to  set  in  the  laboratory,  and  then  ex- 
posed to  the  severe  frost  and  left  in  open  air  for  the  whole  period. 

Set  Ko.  4  was  exposed  in  from  8  to  10  minutes  to  the  severe 
frost  and  left  there  for  the  whole  period. 

The  important  deductiona  from  the  Portland  testa  are:  1.  That 
mortar  immersed  in  water  is  stronger  than  when  used  in  air;  2. 
That  mortar  eipoaed  to  temperature  below  freezing  and  kept  there 
till  set  is  stronger  than  when  allowed  to  set  in  air  and  then  ex- 
posed to  frost;  3.  That  mortar  kept  in  damp  air  was  the  weakest 
of  all  the  different  conditions  experimented  on. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  results  of  the  teats  of  the.  natural 
cement:  1.  That,  contrary  to  the  Portlands,  these  cements  should 
not  be  used  if  the  mortar  must  be  exposed  at  once  to  frosts;  !^. 
That  from  the  neat  tests  no  time  deductions  can  be  made  of  a  sand 
Viixture,  as  in  every  case  when  mixed  with  fresh  water  the  1-to-l 
compound  was  considerably  stronger  than  the  neat;  3.  That  No.  2  - 
in  every  ease  bnt  one  vas  the  strongest,  while  with  the  Portland 
it  -was  the  vreakest;  4.  That  the  addition  of  salt  to  the  mixing 
vater  added  very  materially  to  the  strength  of  the  briquettes  when 
exposed  to  the  frost. 

Table  No.  33  gives  the  results  of  some  experiments  made  by 
Hr.  A.  C.  Hobui  and  published  in  TKt  Techtwgrapk,  No.  IS, 
1897-98. 

In  all  cases  the  briquettes  were  frozen  six  days  after  having 
been  allowed  to  set,  as  shown  in  the  table.  They  were  thaved 
from  18  to  20  hours  and  then  broken.  The  upper  line  of  figures 
for  each  mortar  is  the  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  the 
unfrozen  briquettes,  and  the  lower  is  the  percentage  of  the  strength 
frozen  to  the  strength  unfrozen. 

Table  No.  34  gives  the  result  of  some  tests  made  on  12-incb 
concrete  cubes  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Rogers,  Assistant  Engineer  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railway  at  Chicago.  "  Atlas  '* 
Portland  and  Louisville  natural  cements  were  used.  The  propor- 
tions were:  Atlas,  1  cement,  3  gravel,  and  4  broken  stone;  and 
Louisville,  1  cement,  2  gravel,  and  4  broken  stone.  Bight  cubes 
were  made  of  each  cement,  two  being  mixed  with  water  to  which 
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Tablb  No.  33. 

Am  Id  Houn  whan  Fnnen. 


Itol. 

8tol 

S.ylor 

sAmericmDDMt.... 

Stol 

Stol 

LouiaTiIl«  Star  neat. . 


Stol. 


one  pint  of  ealt  to  ten  quarts  of  vater  had  been  added,  and  the 
others  with  fresh  water. 

Capacity  of  machine  185,000  poonde.  a  showed  signs  of  failure, 
6  showed  no  signs  of  failure.  The  cubes  kept  out  of  doors  were 
subjected  at  once  to  a  temperature  considerably  below  zero.    During 
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Tabui  No.  34. 
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thia  expoBure  the  weather  was  the  coldest  expenenced  in  Chicago 
for  twenty  years,  but  subsequently  grew  warmer,  so  the  cubes  froze 
during  the  night  and  thawed  during  the  day.  The  deductions  the 
author  of  the  paper  makes  for  the  mixture  is:  "Freezing  before 
setting  doCT  not  seem  to  injure  the  Portland-cement  concrete  even 
if,  after  having  frozen  hard,  the  concrete  is  exposed  to  freezing 
and  thawing  weather.  Exposing  green  Portland  cement  concrete  to 
a  freezing  temperature,  seems  to  affect  its  rate  of  hardening,  making 
it  slower,  but  eventually  the  concrete  will  be  just  as  good  aa  if  it  haJ 
not  been  exposed  to  the  cold.  The  use  of  salt  seems  largely  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  cold  in  caasing  slow  hardening,"  He  also 
makes  the  same  deductions  for  Louisville  cement,  except  that  he 
thinks  the  use  of  salt  seems  to  have  little  if  any  effect  on  the 
strength  of  the  cubes  exposed  to  the  cold. 

Sir.  Ifoble  describes  the  construction  of  an  anchor-block  of  con- 
crete. This  was  built  during  freezing  weather,  a  portion  of  the 
time  below  zero,  with  about  one-half  of  the  mass  below  water. 
The  mixture  was  1  part  Milwaukee  cement,  3  parts  sand,  and  4  to 
6  parts  broken  stone.  The  material  and  water  wore  heated,  a  double 
handful  of  salt  being  added  to  each  part  of  water.  Ice  formed 
over  the  top  of  the  concrete  every  night  until  the  mass  was  above 
the  water-level.  No  attempt  was  made  to  protect  the  concrete  from 
frost,  and  six  months  after  it  was  laid  it  was  found  to  be  thor- 
oughly set. 

These  experiments  cover  quite  a  period  of  time  and  were  made 
by  different  people  under  very  different  conditions.  As  a  rule 
the  same  general  deductions  can  be  made  from  them.  That  is, 
that  with  proper  precautions  good  results  can  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  cement  mortal  in  cold  weather;  that  s  freezing  temperature 
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greatly  retardB  the  setting  of  mortar,  but  does  not  seriooBlj  iDJure 
it  if  properly  treated;  that  it  is  much  safer  to  use  Portland 
cement  in  cold  veather,  especially  if  the  mortar  is  to  be  Bubieoted 
to  alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  The  one  exception  to  the  lat- 
ter conelufiion  is  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hobart.  His  results  would 
show  that  the  American  cements  are  not  only  influenced  less  by 
freezing  than  the  Portlands,  but  that  their  strength  is  actually  in- 
creased. Mr.  Hobart  says  that  this  is  so  different  from  all  the 
former  ideas  on  the  subject  that  some  of  the  tests  were  carefully 
duplicated  with  practically  the  same  results. 

Specifications  for  work  involving  the  use  of  cement  mortar  al- 
ways provide  that  it  shall  be  used  within  &  certain  time  after  it 
has  been  mixed,  generally  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  nature  of  the  par- 
ticular cement.  This  ts  because  it  is  considered  that  cement  mortar 
should  be  in  its  permanent  place  before  it  has  begun  to  set,  and 
that  any  disturbance  after  the  first  set  reduces  its  ultimate  strengl^. 
Kot  many  experiments  have  been  made  to  demonstrate  this,  and 
it  can  be  readily  understood  that  to  be  of  value  tests  must  be 
made  of  each  individual  cem^it.  A  slow-setting  cement  will  of 
course  permit  more  manipulation  and  disturbance  than  one  that 
sets  quicklv,  and  just  what  the  effect  will  be  can  only  be  known 
by  experiment.  Table  ^o.  35  shows  the  result  of  some  experiments 
detailed  by  Gen.  Oillmore.  The  sections  used  and  the  methods 
of  constructing  and  breaking  were  the  same  as  on  page  111,  except 
that  the  mortar  was  made  of  equal  parts  of  natural  cement  and 
sand  by  volume,  and  the  samples  were  kept  in  sea-water  for  320 
days. 

Table  No.  3S. 

Bnaklns  Streogtli. 

Cement  fresh  tiom  bMrel,  average  of  five 761  lbs. 

"        Tspulvsriied  after  8  daja'  set,  avenge  of  six. 28tt|  " 

AHOTHKB  BRAND. 

Cement  fresh  from  harrel,  average  of  four 081  lbs. 

"       repnlvertzed  after  S  dafB*  net,  average  of  ten 361    " 

Table  No.  36  gives  the  results  of  Mr.  Cooper  as  published  in 
the  paper  previously  referred  to.  T^e  briquettes  were  made  of 
Portland-cement  mortar  mixed  1 : 2  and  broken  at  the  end  of  one 
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year.  The  figures  Tepresent  tensile  strength  in  pounda  per  square 
inch,  and  the  different  columns  show  the  time  of  making  the 
hriquettee  after  the  mixing  of  the  mortar. 
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The  author  of  the  paper  concludes:  "  In  practical  working  with 
most  Portland  cement,  if  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  mortar  to 
stand  for  one-hslf  of  a  day  even,  no  injury  will  result,  provided 
the  precaution  is  taken  to  keep  the  mortar  wet." 

Another  test  to  which  cements  are  generally  put  is  the  one  for 
maintaining  its  volume.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  placing  the 
mortar  in  a  cylinder  of  glass.  If  any  expansion  takes  place  in 
setting,  the  glass  will  be  broken,  and  if  any  shrinkage,  it  can  be 
easily  detected.  Mr.  Clarke  says  in  the  Boston  Main  Drainage 
Beport  that  in  his  tests  the  cylinders  were  invariably  broken.  An- 
other method  is  the  so-called  "  hot  water"  test.  The  Faija  method 
is  to  TnJT  a  small  pat  of  cemrat  with  as  little  water  as  possible,  and 
place  it  on  a  glass  plate  in  a  covered  vessel  which  contains  water 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  about  112°.  The  pat  is  kept  in 
the  moist  air  for  6  or  8  hours,  when  it  is  immersed  in  water 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  115°  to  120°  Fahrenheit  for  the 
remainder  of  2i  hours.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  remains  intact 
with  no  signs  of  disintegration,  it  is  ready  for  use.  Manufacturers, 
however,  can  overcome  the  efEect  of  the  heat  by  adding  sulphate  of 
lime  to  the  cement.  In  speaking  of  hot-water  teats,  Mr.  Cummings 
in  his  work  heretofore  referred  to  says:  "  It  is  safe  to  assert  that 
of  the  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  barrels  of  American 
rock  cements  need  in  all  of  the  great  engineering  works  through- 
out the  country  during  the  past  fifty  years,  and  with  no  evidence 
of  failure,  not  one  per  cent  would  have  sustained  the  boiling  test^ 
A  cement,  whether  netural  or  artificial,  that  will  crystallize  so 
rapidly  as  to  sustain  the  boiling  test  ought  to  be  looked  upon  with 
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suspicion,  aB  it  is  either  naturally  too  quick-eetting  or  too  fresh  and 
lacking  in  proper  seasoning." 

Concrete. 

Concrete  can  be  defined  as  masonry  made  up  of  broken  stone, 
gravel,  cinders,  or  other  similar  material,  joined  together  by  cement 
mortar.  It  l^s  been  in  uee  for  centuries.  One  of  the  oldest  aud 
most  noted  examples  of  concrete  construction  is  that  of  the  dome 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  In  early  times  it  was  used  principally 
for  foundations.  But  as  its  value  has  become  recognized  and  cement 
has  been  produced  better  and  more  cheaply,  its  use  has  been  ex- 
tended  until  now  it  is  put  to  practically  as  many  uses  as  is  stone 
itself.  It  is  used  aa  a  monolith  and  also  in  blocka.  It  ia  particu- 
larly adapted  to  foundations  of  irregular  form,  as  it  is  cheaply  and 
easily  shaped.  It  ia  used  extensively  in  foundations  for  all  clasaea 
of  work,  bridge  piera  and  abutments,  sidewalks,  curbing,  sewer-pipe, 
fire-proof  floors,  and  even  as  a  monolith  in  arch  bridges  of  quite  ex- 
tensive spans.  Stone  suitable  for  concrete  is  often  found  in  locali- 
ties where  good  building-stone  is  not  obtainable,  and  thus  the  use 
of  concrete  allows  masonry  construction  when  the  cost  of  natural 
stone  would  have  been  prohibitive.  So  it  is  not  strange  that  it  has 
become  popular  with  engineers,  as,  when  well  made,  its  success  has 
always  been  as  great  as  its  adaptability. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  concrete  construction  of  modem 
times  is  the  Museum  building  of  the  Iceland  Stanford  Jr.  University 
of  California.  ■  TTie  entire  building  is  practically  a  monolith. 

In  specifying  proportions  for  con  Crete- mixing,  it  ia  customary 
to  regulate  them  in  units  of  cement.  This  ia  not  the  true  way, 
and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  engineers  to  change  this 
and  establish  instead  a  certain  quantity  of  mortar  as  standard  unit. 
The  province  of  the  mortar  ia  to  bind  the  pieces  of  stone  together, 
and  when  the  voids  of  atone  are  positively  filled,  any  excess  is  simply 
wasted.  In  deciding,  then,  upon  the  proportions  to  be  used  in  the 
concrete,  the  amount  of  voids  in  the  stone  adopted  must  be  first 
ascertained.  This  will  vary  with  different  kinds  of  stone  and  ac- 
cording to  the  uniformity  with  which  it  is  broken.  The  actual  size 
of  the  stone  does  not  make  so  much  difference-  When  the  pieces  are 
approximately  cubical  and  of  about  the  same  aize,  the  voids  will 
be  about  50  per  cent  of  the  stone.    By  grading  the  sizes,  however, 
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from  the  largest  to  a  permissible  minimum,  the  amount  of  voids 
caa  be  materially  reduced,  thus  accomplishing  a  saving  of  mortar 
and  increasing  the  strength  of  the  mixture.  In  order  to  insure  the 
complete  filling  of  the  voids  and  making  as  solid  a  mass  as  possible, 
it  is  best  to  specify  an  amount  of  mortar,about  ten  per  cent  in  excess 
of  actual  voids,  as  perfect  work  is  very  seldom  attainable  in  prac- 
tice. 

The  exact  composition  of  the  mortar  is  important.  The  char- 
acter of  the  work  must  determine  the  strength  required  for  the 
concrete.  Recognizing,  then,  that  a  concrete  cannot  be  stronger 
than  its  mortar,  the  proportions  of  the  concrete  and  sand  can  be 
decided  upon.  For  a  good  concrete,  stone  should  be  hard,  tough, 
and  of  such  a  texture  as  to  permit  of  strong  cohesion  between  the 
mortar  and  the  different  fragments.  But  it  would  not  be  allowable, 
or  good  engineering,  to  go  to  great  expense  to  provide  a  stone  that 
would  be  appreciably  stronger  than  the  mortar  matrix.  The  ideal 
concrete  would  have  its  stone  and  mortar  of  equal  strength,  bo 
that  when  broken  the  fracture  will  extend  throu^  mortiar  and 
etone  alike.  Clean  gravel  and  gravel  mixed  with  broken  stone  have 
been  used  with  great  success.  In  concrete  for  fire-proof  floors, 
where  weight  is  an  important  consideration,  clean  steam  cinders  are 
generally  employed.  This  gives  good  results,  and  some  of  the  tests 
of  very  flat  arches  made  of  this  material  show  that  its  strength  is 
surprisingly  great. 

After  having  determined  upon  the  amount  and  composition  of 
the  mortar  required  for  any  given  amount  of  stone,  the  next  step 
is  its  preparation.  The  sand  and  cement  should  first  be  thoroughly 
mixed  dry.  The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  overestimated. 
"Without  good  mortar  good  concrete  cannot  be  obtained.  It  is  not 
fiuSicient  that  enough  and  good  materials  are  provided,  but  they 
moat  also  be  properly  applied.  Water  should  next  be  added  in 
such  quantity  as  will  assure  the  desired  consistency,  without 
drowning  out  the  cement,  and  the  entire  mass  mixed  rapidly  until 
every  grain  of  sand  is  coated  with  cement,  as  this  acts  with  the 
sand  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  mortar  acts  with  the 
stone.  It  is  miniature  concrete.  As  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  great 
cohesion  as  possible  between  the  mortar  and  the  stone,  the  latter 
should  be  thoroughly  wet,  so  as  to  wash  off  all  dust  or  other  foreign 
matter,  and  then  added  to  the  mortar. 
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The  rcBulting  mftEs  muat  then  be  turned  over  forward  and  back- 
ward until  the  mortar  is  scattered  evenly  among  the  interetices  of 
the  atone,  so  that  each  piece  is  completely  covered  and  the  con- 
crete is  finished.  The  material  at  all  times  must  be  kept  on  boards 
or  platforms,  so  that  it  shall  be  kept  free  from  all  foreign  matter. 
This  operation  of  mixing  should  be  done  withoat  delay  and  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  as  the  sooner  the  concrete  is  in  place  the 
more  complete  will  be  its  final  set.  The  place  of  mixing  should  be 
near  its  final  location,  preferably  so  that  it  can  be  shovelled  to  it 
from  the  boards;  but  this  is  seldom  possible,  and  it  must  be 
carried  in  some  conveyance  and  dumped.  When  used  in  any  great 
mass  it  should  be  spread  in  lasers  from  9  to  13  inches  in  depth 
and  at  once  thoroughly  tamped  till  the  mortar  flushes  to  the 
surface,  and  then  left  undisturbed  till  completely  set,  or  till  another 
layer  is  ready  to  be  placed  upon  it.  In  such^work  it  is  better  to  have 
one  layer  follow  another  before  the  first  has'  entirely  set,  bo  that 
they  can  become  thoroughly  bonded  together.  ^  Whenever  fresh 
material  is  placed  upon  or  against  old  that  has  'Siecome  dry  and 
bard,  the  latter  should  first  be  wet  in  order  to  aid  iff\this  bonding. 

The  amount  of  materials  of  the  different  kinds  aecessary  to 
produce  a  given  quantity  of  concrete  is  important.     ^Miough  has 
already  been  said  to  show  upon  what  this  is  conditioned.  ^Whether 
it  will  be  economy  to  mix  gravel  with  the  broken  stone  if  chat  be 
nsed,  or  whether  one  or  the  other  is  to  be  adopted,  depends  Tupon 
the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  obtained  and  their  relative  vaflfcs. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  engineer  to  study  this  question  ttll\it 
can  be  correctly  settled.    Having  then  determined  upon  the  aggru^- 
gate,  and  the  amount  of  voids  it  contains,  the  amount  of  mortar\ 
is  at  once  decided  upon.     Ordinary  sand   contains  loose  about  \ 
37^  per  cent  of  voids.    Some  tests  to  determine  this,  made  in  the    \ 
laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Highways,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,     \ 
New  York  City,  resulted  as  follows:  \ 


Street  aaud:  umple  No.  1,  compact,  void 28.3 

sample  No.  1,  loose,  voids 37.6 

HBmpIe  No.  2,      "         "     35.0 

sample  No.  3,     "         "    37.S 

'  Stutdard  sand;    compact,  voids 44 

kwae,  "    62.75 
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Mortar  mixed  with  No.  3  in  the  proportion  of  1  cement  to  S 
sand  and  tamped  into  a  mould  till  the  water  flushed  to  the  surface 
gave  a  resulting  volume  of  S.07  parts,  showing  but  little  increase 
over' the  original  bulk  of  sand.  A  similar  mortar  mixed  with  four 
Tolumee  of  l-inch  broken  stone,  very  uniform  iu  size,  in  which  the 
TOids  had  been  found  to  be  51  per  cent,  thoroughly  tamped  as  be- 
fore, produced  a  volume  of  4.04  perta  of  concrete,  although  it  was 
discernible  to  the  eye  that  all  the  voids  had  not  been  filled. 

In  Paper  No.  865  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
will  be  found  much  information  on  concrete.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Bafter 
made  many  expemnents  to  determine  the  actual  amount  of  mortar 
and  concrete  obtained  with  different  proportions  of  sand,  cemeot, 
and  broken  stone.  He  experiments  were  made  with  dry,  plastic, 
and  excess  mortars.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  No.  37  for 
plastic,  as  that  is  the  consistency  which  would  be  the  most  liable 
to  be  used  in  actual  work.  Slightly  difEerent  amounts  were  ob- 
tained with  different  brands  of  cements,  and  the  mean  is  given. 


Tabli!  No.  37. 


-  Hort»r 

ShriDbca 

Ct^L 

P>rt*8>nd. 

Hortar. 

8I«ie. 

otBt^. 

1 

1.88 

S.Sl 

6.01 

88 

9.1   ■ 

1 

1.66 

4.14 

8 

83 

40 

7.7 

2 

«.« 

7.28 

6 

63 

83 

9.1 

a 

B.60 

6.88 

0 

83 

40 

7.1 

8 

8.80 

9.83 

B 

89 

83 

10.4 

B 

8. St 

8.S8 

7 

63 

40 

7.8 

4 

4.28 

12.94 

11 

6« 

88 

9.9 

4 

4.85 

10.96 

10,09 

40 

8.0 

B 

a.04 

15.05 

14.!» 

33 

8.8 

From  these  amounts  of  mortar  it  would  seem  iiiat  the  sand  used 
must  have  been  very  compact,  containing  very  few  voids,  as  the 
1-to-l  mixture  increased  83  per  cent  over  the  volume  of  sand,  while 
the  l-to-5  even  had  a  slight  increase  in  volume.  The  resulting 
volumes  of  concrete,  on  the  other  hand,  indicate  a  large  amount  of 
voids  in  the  stone,  as  in  every  case  there  was  a  material  decrease  in 
the  original  volume  of  stone  used. 
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In  a  diecuEsion  on  the  above  paper,  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Hall  gives  the 
Toids  found  by  him  in  sand,  gravel,  broksi  etone,  and  the  two  last 
combined  in  different  proportions. 

Table  No.  38. 

BAKD   SI    PSR   CENT.,    ITfl   BIZB   BEISQ   Afl   FOLLOWS  : 

Per  ontt.  hf  Vahuiia. 

Held  bj  a  No.  20  sieve 11 

PMsed  b}r  ft  No.  20  and  lield  bj  No.  80 14 

"      *■        '•    80  "      M 68 

"      ■■        "    60 28 

CBUSBED  BTOKB  AHD  OBAVKL  ABD  HIZTURBB  OF  THE  TWO. 

Toldi^ 

100<  of  craahed  SJ-in.  Htone 48J( 

90  "         aj  '■      "      20  of  li-ln.  graTol    41 

70  "  ^  ••      '•      80"  11  "         "      41 

60  "         2*"      "      40"  li"         "      88i 

SO  ••         2i  "      "     50  "IJ"        "      W 

100"  IJ  "       "      86 

Tablb  No.  SB. 


Saa. 

^. 

Bouldar 
Stone. 

anyeL 

Furnace 
lfla«. 

P.r«ct. 

Per  «at. 
100 
100 

Per  cent 
100 
100 

Peroenl 
100 
10.70 
28.65 
6.70 
17.14 
21.76 
6.40 
5.96 
5.88 
84.08 

Peromt. 

4.17 
12.S2 
44.44 
88.87 

41.7 

40    "    

8.24 

4S.S 

48.7 

43.8 

The  dust  had  been  screened  out  of  the  stone,  and  the  sand  from 
the  gravel.  The  slight  difference  in  voids  between  the  last  mix- 
ture and  the  gravel  alone  would  indicate  that  the  limit  (A  the  reduc- 
tion in  voids  had  been  practically  reached. 

Mr.  H.  Von  Schon,  in  further  discussing  this  same  paper,  gives 
among  others  a  table  showing  voids  found  in  different  materials, 
and  how  they  ware  graded  as  to  size.  This  is  reproduced  as  Table 
No.  89. 
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So  much  atteotion  has  heen  giv«i  to  voids,  aa  it  is  absolutely 
neceesarj  to  know  the  apace  to  be  filled  by  the  mortar  in  order  to 
get  the  best  ooDcrete,  a&  veil  as  to  tell  how  much  will  be  obtained 
from  a  given  mixture.  The  amount  of  tamping  it  receives  will 
also  affect  the  quantity  materially  up  to  the  point  of  filling  the 
voids. 

The  proper  consistency  for  a  concrete  mixture  is  a  question  that 
has  been  muc^  discuseed  hy  engineers.  As  it  requires  much  lees 
labor  to  mix  it  when  an  excess  of  water  is  used,  contractors  and 
laborers  always  have  a  tendency  to  add  as  much  as  permitted,  and 
constant  restraint  is  required  to  restrict  them.  The  generil  theory 
is  that  a  medium  dry  concrete  will  be  stronger  than  one  mixed  with 
more  water.  This  is  probably  true  theoreticaJly,  and  would  most 
likely  be  borne  out  in  testa;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  such 
a  mixture  would  require  much  more  tamping  to  become  thoroughly 
compacted  than  one  more  plastic,  and  also  that  estreme  vigilance  is 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  it;  also  that  the  mixing  itself  will  not 
be  so  evenly  done  if  dry.  Then,  too,  if  the  concrete  is  spread  ottt 
in  thin  layers,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  foundations  for  street  pave- 
ments, a  portion  of  the  water  will  be  evaporated  before  it  has  had 
a  chance  to  combine  with  the  cement,  and  fhe  mortar  will  simply 
dry  out  rather  than  set.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  hot 
weather;  and  although  the  tendency  can  be  somewhat  overcome  by 
keeping  the  concrete  wet  by  sprinkling,  the  results  will  not  be  as 
good.  The  author  was  brought  up  in  the  dry  school,  but  his  own 
experience  has  taught  him  that  it  is  safer  to  have  the  mixture  a 
little  wet  rather  than  a  little  dry.  The  immediate  result  is  to 
retard  the  setting,  but  ae  time  passes  its  strength  increases,  and  it 
ie  very  doubtful  if  it  be  appreciably  weaker  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months.  The  ratios  for  strength  of  the  different  concretes  made 
by  Mr.  Rafter  were:  dry  mortar  29.1,  plastic  S6,6,  and  excess  25.3, 
taking  the  average  of  ten  tests. 

Concrete  is  often  mixed  by  machinery,  and  much  discussion 
has  arisen  over  the  value  of  this  method  as  compared  to  hand 
mixing.  Much  can  be  said  on  both  sides.  Many  machines  have 
been  devised  for  this  purpose,  and  varying  results  will  be  arrived 
at  with  each.  In  hand  mixing  the  cement  and  sand  should  be  first 
measured  ont  in  the  proper  proportfons  and  then  carefully  mixed 
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drjr  on  a  amootti  platform.  Enough  water  should  then  be  added 
to  make  a  mortar  of  the  desired  consistency,  when  the  whole  mass 
should  a^in  be  mixed.  The  first  requisite  is  to  liare  a  good 
mortar.  Whatever  the  aggregate  to  be  used,  it  should  be  free  from 
all  dust  or  sand  and  thoroughly  drenohed,  so  that  it  shall  be  clean 
and  damp  in  order  that  the  mortar  will  readily  cling  to  it.  The 
mortal  shonld  then  be  spread  upon  the  board  and  the  stone  added. 
Workmen  should  then  proceed  with  the  mixing,  working  from  the 
bottom  and  throwing  all  material  from  the  centre  to  the  sides, 
turning  their  shovels  downward  in  so  doing.  It  should  then  be  all 
thrown  hack  in  the  same  manner,  forming  a  pile  in  the  centre.  If 
this  be  carefully  done,  the  stones  are  generally  all  coated  and  the 
concrete  should  then  be  placed  in  its  permanent  position.  If  the 
work  is  well  carried  out,  there  will  be  no  question  but  that  good 
results  will  be  obtained. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  machine  mixers.  One  is  formed 
of  a  cubical  iron  box  of  any  desired  size,  with  trunnions  fastened 
at  opposite  diagonal  comers,  and  supported  by  uprights.  One  side 
of  the  box  can  be  easily  taken  off  for  loading  and  unloading.  A 
charge  of  cement,  sand,  stone,  and  water  is  measured  and  placed 
in  the  box.  The  loose  side  is  then  bolted  on  and  the  box  revolved 
by  any  convenient  power  until  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
mixed. 

Another  which  has  been  used  much  in  Brooklyn  on  street  work ' 
is  a  portable  machine  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  boiler  and  mixer  are 
mounted  on  four  low  wheels  and  can  be  moved  by  a  pair  of  horses 
as  the  work  progresses,  or  by  the  men  on  the  street.  It  consists  of 
a  square  shaft  running  lengthwise  of  a  horizontal  semi-cylinder 
about  28  inches  in  diameter  and  8  feet  long.  The  cylinder  is  firmly 
set  in  a  frame.  To  the  shaft  are  attached  cast-iron  blades  of  auch 
length  as  will  give  a  little  space  between  the  ende  and  the  cylinder, 
and  at  an  angle  inclined  to  the  shaft  so  that  as  it  is  revolved  the 
material  moves  towards  the  end.  If  it  move  too  freely,  bo  that  it 
reaches  the  end  before  it  is  thoroughly  mixed,  a  few  of  the  blades 
near  the  centre  can  be  reversed,  thus  checking  the  forward  motion. 
Water  is  supplied  by  a  perforated  iron  pipe  running  along  one 
side  and  connected  by  hose  to  a  hydrant,  the  amount  being  regu- 
lated by  a  stop-cock.    A  little  room  is  left  near  the  end  to  allow 
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about  a  wheelbarrowfnl  of  concrete  to  accumulate,  when  the  end 
gate  is  raieed  and  the  concrete  dumped  into  the  waiting  barrow 
and  then  wheeled  to  any  desired  location.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
machine  the  boiler  and  engine  are  located.  When  the  machine  is 
operated  continuously  the  boiler  requires  about  one-half  ton  of 
coal  per  day,  the  same  man  acting  as  engineer  and  fireman. 

To  operate  it  to  advantage,  the  machine  is  located  in  the  centre 
of  the  roadway  and  the  broken  atone  dumped  upon  planks  upon 
one  side  and  the  sand  and  cement  on  the  other.  The  latter  are 
carefully  measnred  out  and  mixed  dry  in  a  long  pile  on  a  con- 
tinuous platform.  Men  with  shoyels  are  stationed  on  each  side, 
the  number  correspoi)ding  to  the  proportion  of  mortar  and  stone 
desired,  and  throw  the  material  towards  the  back  end  of  the  shaft 
80  that  it  may  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  blades  in  the  mixing.  As 
the  shaft  revoIveB  the  mass  moves  forward  according  to  the  speed 
of  the  engine  and  the  pitch  of  the  blades.  As  the  concrete  falls 
into  the  wheelbarrow  an  experienced  foreman  or  inspector  can 
Tcadily  detect  if  it  be  not  properly  mixed  and  apply  the  remedy,  so 
that  in  a  very  short  time  the  machine  will  be  operating  success- 
fully. No  attempt  is  made  to  measure  the  stone,  as  it  can.  be  told 
by  inspection  whether  sufRcieiit  mortar  ia  present  to  fill  thoroughly 
the  Toids,  and  that  is  alt  that  is  necessary.  If  too  much  or  too  lit- 
tle mortar  ia  being  used,  the  trouble  is  remedied  by  adding  to  or 
taking  from  the  men  at  work  on  the  stone  as  the  occasion  requires. 
This  machine  has  a  capacity  of  about  150  cubic  yards  of  concrete 
per  day  when  running  smoothly  under  a  capable  foreman. 

Another  machine  is  called  "  The  Portable  Gravity  Concrete 
.  Mixer  "  and  consists  of  a  short  steel  trough  filled  with  nnmerouft 
rows  of  steel  pins,  staggered  to  mix  thoroughly  the  sand,  cement, 
and  broken  stone  that  are  to  compose  the  concrete  as  they  gravitate 
through  the  trough.  At  the  upper  ends  of  the  trough  the  pins  in 
the  firat  row  are  spaced  nearer  together  than  the  pins  in  the  other 
row,  in  order  that  the  stone  passing  the  first  row  will  go  through 
the  rest  of  the  mixer  without  clogging. 

The  water  is  led  from  a  barrel  by  a  IJ-inch  hose  to  the  spray- 
pipe,  rnie  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  mixer  who  can  best  see  the 
concrete  operates  ^e  wafer-valve.  The  water  from  the  spray-pipe 
strikes  the  mixer  at  about  midway  its  length.    By  this  arrange- 
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ment  tlie  concrL'te  is  mixed  dry  in  the  upper  half  and  wet  in  the 
lower  half. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  mixer  that  concrete  in  rolling  over  and 
over  on  the  bottom  of  a  ateel  trough  ten  feet  long,  each  and  every 
stone  being  thrown  from  side  to  side  by  each  row  of  pins,  is  mixed 
better  than  it  is  poseible  to  mix  it  by  hand  or  steam. 

The  trough  delivers  the  concrete  in  a  wheelbarrow  or  other 
receptacle,  when  it  can  be  removed  as  desired. 

It  is  probable  that  good  results  will  be  obtained  by  using  either 
of  these  machines,  and  which  would  be  the  best  for  any  particular 
work  would  have  to  be  decided  by  the  conditions. 

The  first  or  box  machine  would  not  be  adapted  to  street  work, 
as  it  is  not  easily  moved  and  its  action  is  not  continuous.  Wherever 
it  ia  desired  to  have  a  special  amount  mixed,  aa,  for  instance,  in 
making  a  cement  sewer-pipe,  this  plan  will  insure  the  proper 
amount  with  veiy  little  waste,  as  all  ingredients  can  he  measured 
before  being  mixed. 

By  the  last  method  it  will  be  noticed  that  all  material  must  be 
raised  several  feet  above  the  place  of  delivery.  This  would  be  well 
adapted  for  concrete  to  be  used  in  basements,  as  the  material  would 
b11  be  naturally  delivered  at  the  street-level  and  must  in  any  event 
be  lowered  to  where  it  was  to  be  used;  or  for  work  in  trenches,  or 
in  fact  under  any  conditions  where  the  concrete  would  be  needed 
several  feet  below  the  natural  delivery  of  the  material. 

By  either  of  these  two  machines  the  proportions  of  the  different 
ingredients  would  prtbably  be  more  accurately  determined  than  by 
the  second  one  described.  But  that  has  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  and  quickly  moved  (a  great  desideratum  in  street  work,  espe- 
cially in  a  narrow  roadway)  and  is  in  a  good  position  ta  be  changed 
easily.  Its  results  are  certainly  satisfactory  when  under  the 
charge  of  intelligent  workmen;  but  if  operated  by  careless  and 
unskilled  lalwrer?,  the  material  would  probably  not  be  as  well  mixed 
aa  ty  either  of  the  other  machines.  In  other  words,  it  requires  more 
intellieent  supervision. 

As  to  the  question  whether  concrete  mixed  by  hand  is  better 
than  that  mixed  by  machine,  it  can  be  said  that  the  product  of 
either  is  good  when  properly  made,  and  that  incompetent  workmen 
irill  spoil  both.    Mixing  mortar  and  stone  ia  hard  work,  and  labor- 
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ere  will  shirk  it  whenever  poseible;  bo  that  if  proper  systems  are 
adopted  for  obtaining  and  applying  the  right  proportions,  it  would 
fieem  that  concrete  mixed  by  machinery  ought  to  give  more  uniform 
results  than  that  mised  by  hand. 

In  the  preceding  pages  some  examples  have  been  ^ven  of  quan- 
tities of  concrete  obtained  from  certain  mixtures  of  cement,  sand, 
and  stone  in  the  laboratory,  so  that  it  wdll  be  of  interest  to  know 
of  some  of  the  results  in  actual  work  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 
It  must  be  understood  that  different-sized  barrels,  different  kinds 
of  sand,  and  the  varying  amount  of  voids  in  the  broken  stone  used 
will  materially  aifect  final  results. 

In  making  concrete  for  dam  No.  11  on  the  Great  Kanawha 
Eiver  Improvement,  eleven  batches,  each  containing  2  barrels  of 
cement,  15  cubic  feet  of  sand,  and  33  cubic  feet  of  broken  stone, 
made  396  cubic  feet  or  14S  cubic  yards  of  concrete  when  rammed 
in  place.  Assuming  a  barrel  of  cement  to  be  equal  to  3.75  cubic 
feet,  this  would  make  the  proportions  by  volume  1  cement,  %  sand, 
and  4.4  brok^  stone,  and  would  give  an  increase  of  concrete  over 
broken  stone  used  of  9.1  per  cent.  The  amount  of  material  used 
for  one  yard  of  concrete  was  1 J  barrels  of  cement,  llj  cubic  feet  of 
sand,  and  34|  cubic  feet  of  stone. 

On  a  piece  of  work  where  1000  barrels  of  Portland  cement  was 
used  and  the  concrete  mixed  cement  1,  sand  %,  and  3^-inch  broken 
stone  4,  the  average  amount  obtained  was  20  cubic  feet  per  barrel 
of  cement.  The  broken  stone  was  well  graded  in  size,  and  the 
voids,  though  not  determined,  must  have  been  small.  Thia  would 
be  1.35  barrels  of  cement  for  1  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 

On  two  separate  occasions  the  author  had  accurate  records  kept 
on  street  work  where  the  concrete  was  mixed  by  machine  in  the 
proportion  of  1:3:4,  and  in  one  case  97  barrels  of  cement  made 
81  cubic  ]rard8,  and  in  the  other  106  barrels  of  cement  made  C7 
cubic  yards  of  concrete,  or  almost  exactly  1.20  barrels  of  cement 
per  cubic  yard.  In  theee  particular  cases  the  parts  of  sand  and  stone 
were  taken  with  the  loose  cement  aa  a  unit. 

The  author  once  laid  a  quantity  of  concrete  mixed  1:2:5  in 
a  shape  and  place  where  it  was  difficult  to  pet  exact  measurements, 
and  he  was  allowed  by  the  engineers  in  charge  ten  per  cent  in  ex- 
cess of  broken  stone  used. 
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In  the  discussion  of  the  paper  before  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  EDgineers,  "On  the  Theory  of  Concrete"  previously  referred 
to,  Mr.  Allen  Hazen  gives  some  data  on  concrete  mijted  under 
his  direction  as  follows:  One  barrel  of  cement,  30  pounds  of 
water,  11.4  cubic  feet  of  sand,  and  19  cubic  feet  of  graveL  The 
volume  produced  from  the  above  was  22.7  cubic  feet,  or  an  increase 
in  concrete  over  the  gravel  of  about  20  per  cent  On  the  entire 
vork  15,085  cubic  yards  of  concrete  required  1S,S84  barrels  of 
cement,  or  1.23  barrels  per  cubic  yard. 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cement,  both  Portland  and 
natural,  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  something  enormous.  This 
has  been  caused  by  two  reasons.  In  the  great  amount  of  construc- 
tion work  that  has  been  going  on  natural  cement  has  taken  the 
place  of  lime  to  a  great  extent,  and  Portland  is  now  largely  used 
instead  of  natural.  This  has  been  possible  on  account  of  the  new 
and  improved  methods  of  manufacture,  so  that  both  kinds  have 
been  sold  at  largely  reduced  prices.  American  engineers,  always 
skeptical,  were  very  loath  to  try  American  Portland^,  not  believing 
that  it  could  be  made  in  this  country  equal  to  the  imported.  This 
fact,  however,  has  been  plainly  demonstrated,  and  now  American. 
Portlands  are  not  only  admitted,  but  are  very  properly  called  for, 
in  a  great  many  specifications  for  important  works.  As  a  result, 
new  factories  have  sprung  up,  old  ones  have  increased  their  capaci- 
"ties,  and  sfill  in  the  last  few  years  the  demand  has  been  far  in 
advance  of  the  supply,  and  the  work  of  increase  is  going  on. 

In  the  bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
on  "  The  Production  of  Cement  in  1898  "  it  is  said  that  all  indica- 
tions point  to  a  large  increase  in  1899  and  an  enormous  one  in  1900; 
also  that  four  factories  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  region  will  soon  add 
1000  barrels  per  day  to  the  product  of  each,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
one  factory,  already  the  largest  in  the  world,  will  soon  reach  a  pro- 
duction of  10,000  barrels  per  day.  A  new  producing  region  has  come 
into  the  field  of  Portland-cement  production — ^that  of  La  Salle, 
Illinois. 

Table  No.  40  contains  an  analysis  of  the  ingredients  proposed 
to  be  used  by  one  of  the  companies  now  erecting  a  plant  at  that 
place. 
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Tabus  No.  40. 


uHBaronx. 


Oaldnm  cuboD&te 88.10 

Hagnedum  cftrbooate 1.76 

Silica 8.20 

IroD  ozlde  )                                   .^ 
Alumina    [ 


CULT. 


..  M.80 
..  16.38 


BUica 

Alumtti* 

Iron S.07 

Llm« 8.3ft 

Magnesift i-SJ 

Sulpbui a.86 


Table  No.  41  shows  the  composition  of  the  ingredients  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  in  Kentucky. 


Table  No.  41. 


LDOtBTOm. 


CLAY. 

Silica M.8» 

Iron  ozlda S.lft 

Alumina 19.77 

Lime 0.TO 

Loss,  alkalies,  ate 19.19 


Calcium  carbonate 87.68 

Hsgneatum  carbonate 0.65 

Silica 0.48 

Alumina Trace 

Iron  oiide O.ds 

Bulpburic  add 0.S4 

Table  No.  48  shows  the  domestic  production  in  barrels,  and  the 
imports  of  Portland  cements,  for  comparison. 

TAH.E  No.  48. 


.,B8S,3I>I 


.    .  .MS.STT.7TS 

i,Nri.e>ii;i,7W.BW 


S.OtS.B]B 

M,7M 
S,ll«l,ITO 


It  can  readily  be  seen  how  strong  a  hold  American  Portlands 
have  on  the  market,  when  from  1896  to  1898  the  imports  fell  off 
975,779  barrels  and  the  domestic  production  increased  2,149,S61 
barrels.  The  value  of  the  domestic  product  for  1898  was  $5,970,- 
773,  or  about  $1.62  per  barrel. 

Table  No.  43  shows  the  amount  of  American  natural  cement 
prodnced  from  1893  to  1898  inclusive,  and  also  the  consumption 
of  all  kinds  of  cement  for  the  same  time  in  barrels. 
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Tabuc  No.  43. 


Amadou  HaluraL 

1898 
18W 
1»9S 
ItNW 

1897 
1898 

7,411,815 
7.6dB,488 
7.741,077 
7,»70,4»> 
8.81I,8):I8 
8,41tt,9M 

10.676,61« 
11,000,852 
11,728, 790 
18,608,070 
18.0e0,»87 
]4,185,0i» 

A  barrel  is  asBumed  to  contain  300  pounds  of  natural  or  380 
pounds  of  Portland  cement. 

The  total  Talue  of  the  natural  product  for  1898  was  $3,888,728, 
or  $0.46  per  barrel. 
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LoBD  Maoaulat  said  in  his  History  of  England:  "  Of  all  in- 
ventione,  the  alphabet  and  printing-press  alone  excepted,  those  in- 
ventions which  abridge  distance  have  done  most  for  the  civilization 
of  our  species." 

Adam  Smith  once  asserted  that  "  the  construction  of  roads  is 
the  greatest  of  all  improvementfi."  While  these  remarks  Had 
special  reference  to  communication  between  towns  or  villages, 
they  can  with  equal  force  be  applied  to  cities  and  towns  themselves. 
Some  one  has  said:  "Tell  me  the  condition  of  the  churches  of  a 
city,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  prosperity  of  that  city."  If  this 
be  true  of  <;hurehes,  how  much  more  truly  can  it  be  said  of  the 
pavements!  Probably  no  one  condition  in  a  city  strikes  a  stranger 
as  forcibly  as  the  general  appearance  of  its  streets.  The  clean  and 
improved  pavements  of  New  York  City  during  the  last  few  years 
have  impressed  the  rural  visitor  more  than  any  one  other  feature 
of  the  city,  the  tall  office-buildings,  even,  not  excepted. 

The  word  "  pavement "  comes  from  the  latin  pavimsntum  and 
means  "  a  floor  rammed  or  beaten  down  ";  hence  the  hard  smooth 
surface  of  a  street  can  be  called  pavement.  It  can  be  defined  as 
Hhe  artificial  surface  of  an  improved  roadway  formed  of  hard  or 
durable  material  for  the  purpose  "of  facilitating  travel  and  forming 
a  presentable  surface  to  a  street  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  among  engineers  as  to 
what  really  constitutes  a  pavement.  Its  importance  can  be  seen 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  great  many  cities  compel  abutting 
property  owners  to  pay  for  the  first  pavement,  but  keep  it  in  repair 
and  renew  it  at  the  expense  of  the  city  at  large.  The  people,  know- 
ing this,  often  make  their  first  improvement  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
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.  leaving  to  the  general  public  the  task  of  effecting  a  real  and  pennS' 
nent  improvement. 

Pavements  have  been  laid  of  many  materiale,  both  perishable 
•  and  imperishable,  natntal  and  artificial.  The  experience  of  ona 
city  has  not  seemed  to  benefit  very  greatly  any  other,  but  it  haa 
seemed  necessary  for  each  one  to  work  ont  the  problem  for  itself. 
This  was  especially  true  in  earlier  years,  when  there  was  less  com- 
munication between  city  officials  and  when,  too,  there  was  less  in- 
terest taken  in  the  subject.  At  the  present  time  the  ideas  of  city 
officers  are  spread  abroad  through  the  medium  of  official  reports, 
technical  societies,  and  technical  journals,  so  that  one  can  easily 
know  what  is  being  done  in  outside  cities  by  keeping  in  touch  with 
these  means  of  communication. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  decision  as  to  what  ia  the 
best  paving  material  for  one  locality  will  necessarily  govern  in  an- 
other, however  intelligently  it  may  have  been  reached.  There  are 
BO  many  conditions  affecting  this  question  that  it  must  generally 
be  decided  by  their  careful  study  in  each  particular  case.  For  in- 
stance, stone  may  from  its  proximity  and  availability  be  just  Hhe 
material  for  one  city  and  the  cost  of  transportation  make  it  pro- 
hibitive for  another,  and  some  other  material  must  be  used. 

The  value  of  pavements  to  a  city  or  a  particular  neighborhood 
is  positive  and  immediate.  Real-estate  owners,  than  whom  no  more 
shrewd  or  sagacious  men  are  in  business,  recognize  this,  and  when 
they  wish  to  put  a  piece  of  property  on  the  market  at  once  and  at 
good  prices,  always  pave  the  streets  with  the  most  popular  material. 
The  pavement  improves  the  appearance  of  the  streets  so  mnch  that 
the  lots  not  only  sell  more  rapidly,  but  the  owner  can  add  to  his 
price  more  than  enough  to  reimburse  him  for  his  outlay. 

Of  how  mnch  importance  street  pavements  are  in  a  large  city 
can  he  understood  only  by  a  knowledge  of  their  cost  and  extent. 
In  the  present  city  of  New  York  there  were  1780  miles  of  pave- 
ments on  January  1, 1900.  Assuming  the  cost  of  a  good  pavement 
to  be  88.25  per  yard  and  the  average  width  of  a  street  to  be  30  feet 
between  curbs,  the  cost  per  mile,  including  curbing,  will  be 
about  $50,000,  making  a  total  of  $86,000,000  New  York  City  would 
have  invested  if  her  street  pavements  were  all  of  good  character  and 
in  good  condition.    Or  assuming  that  each  street  must  he  repaved 
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every  twenty-five  years,  to  keep  the  above  mileage  renewed  when 
■worn  out  will  require  the  laying  of  69  milea  of  street  pavement  each 
year.  Assuming  further  that  the  average  cost  of  repairs  to  all 
pavements  will  be  nothing  for  the  first  five  years,  and  three  cents 
per  yard  for  the  remainder  of  its  life,  the  total  annual  expense  for 
maintenance  and  repairs  on  the  present  mileage  of  New  York 
City's  pavements  will  be  $588  per  mile,  or  $690,096  for  repairs  and 
$3,450,000  for  renewals,  or  a  sum  total  of  $4,140,096  per  annum  to 
keep  the  present  paved  streets  of  New  York  in  good  condition. 
Other  cities  will  have  lees  cost,  but  this  illustration  shows  the 
necessity  of  careful  study  and  investigation. 

It  will  be  of  interest  and.  value  to  know  how  these  vast  sums 
are  raised;  and  while  payments  for  all  public  improvements  must 
come  from  the  property  owner,  the  methods  of  obtaining  it  vary 
much  in  their  detail. 

In  a  paper  called  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Special  Assess- 
ments" read  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Van  Omum,  the  methods  of  paying  for  street  improve- 
ments in  fifty  cities  were  given.  Table  No.  44  is  compiled  from  this 
paper. 

When  special  aesesaments  are  made  against  the  abutting  prop- 
erty different  methods  are  adopted  for  payments.  In  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  West  the  tax  is  due  in  instalments,  special  bonds  being 
issued  to  raise  funds  to  pay  the  contractor,  which  bonds  mature 
as  the  instalments  are  paid,  and  are  not  considered  as  a  general 
indebtedness  against  the  city. 

In  other  places  the  entire  amount  is  payable  when  the  work  is 
completed,  tax  certificates  against  the  property  being  issued  to  the 
contractor  as  payment,  and  he  being  compelled  to  make  all  col- 
lections. In  the  East  it  is  more  common  to  make  the  tax  payable 
after  work  is  completed  and  assessment  laid,  funds  being  provided 
temporarily  by  the  issue  of  stock  of  the  city. 

When  the  amount  of  money  involved  is  so  great,  it  is  not  strange 
that  many  inventors  have  been  at  work  and  many  experiments  made 
to  determine  what  is  the  best  material  for  pavements.  As  a  result 
streets  have  been  paved  with  stone  in  varied  forma  and  shapes, 
wood,  asphalt,  coal-tar,  cement  concrete,  iron,  brick,  india-rubber, 
shells,  gravel,  slag  blocks,  and  even  glass  and  hay;  and  many  of 
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theee  in  such  modified  w&js  as  to  make  entirely  different  pave- 
ments. 

Tablx  No.  44. 


Ballimore,  Hd.  .. 

dndnnMI.  O 

IndlumpolEB,  lad. 
IduisTl]ls.Ky.... 
KIlwaukM.  WK... 


Hew  OrleBDB,  I^. 

Sew  York  Clw... 
Omatift,Neb 

Fhlladslphla.  Pm. 

Poitlud,  Ore 

Bt.Loula.  Ha.  ... 


Byd^at  larg* 


All  b7  ■butting  prop- 
All  bj  abultJDS  prop- 


W  by  oity 
»M      by 


t  ]>n 


il  Vy  abiiitlDK  prop- 
All  by  abtlUlUB  prop- 
erty ownani 
AUbynbuitlai  prop- 

Iuter«eotLoD«,  which 
an  [or  paid  for  by 


All  br  abotdog  prop- 

Hly  OWIWTV 

%  by  abuttlai  prop- 
8"r.  M  by  diy  ai 


M  by  abuttlDKjirop- 
oltyac  large 

By  dty  at  lania 
All  by  abuCtinR  prop- 
By  cUy  at  luge 


M  by  abultlDg  Prop- 
el ir  at  laree 
All  by  abuttliiB  prap- 

All  by  abutting  prop- 

nbydtyatlarKcRH 
by  abutting  prop- 
All  by  abutting  prop- 
All  by  abuttli^  prop- 
erly ownera 
All  by  abutting  prop- 
la  tersecilona.  whlcA 
are  for  paid  tor  by 

By  tlie  abiilllnB  prop- 


All  by  abulllng  prop- 
erty owners 

M  by  Mbulllng  prop- 
erty owiiem,  ht   by 


All  by  abutting  ptop- 

erty  owner* 
All  by  abutting  iNvp- 

erty  own  pre 
All  by  abutting  prop- 


B«pa*tiig.  how  paid. 

K  by  abutUng  prop- 
erty ownen^  ^  E» 
city  at  large 

All  by  d^  at  large 
Aa    oriirlnal.    except 


lUlnn  prop- 


K  by  abuUlng  prop. 

erty  ownerB,  M  by 

olty  at  large 
By  city  at  large 

All  by  abutting  prop- 
In  terwcllonc,  which 
are  paid  fur  by  olty 

By  city  at  large 

All  by  abutting  prop- 

BHy  ownere 
All  by  abutting  pn[t 


Durability  was  thought  to  be  of  great  importance,  and  iron 
was  experimented  with  in  eeveral  cities.  It  whb  once  tried  in  St. 
Louis,  but  was  soon  taken  up. 

Iron  blocks  laid  on  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  about  1865, 
were  roughened  on  the  surface  by  hexagonal  projections  about  one 
inch  in  size,  separated  by  similar  depressions.  This  made  a  rough 
and  noisy  pavement;  horses  tore  off  their  shoes,  slipped  and  fell 
frequently;  ao  that  after  a  short  trial  it  was  taken  up  and  replaced 
with  stone. 

In  1885  some  one  suggested  a  hollow  iron  block  4  inches  wide 
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and  from  10  to  12  inches  long,  the  hoUow  to  be  Med  with  any  ma- 
terial that  might  seem  fit. 

In  1877  "  iron  paving  "  was  laid  on  "  Unter  den  linden  "  in 
Berlin.  It  remained  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  being  removed 
about  1890  at  the  request  of  the  experimenters.  The  same  people, 
however,  continued  their  work  by  paving  the  intersection  of 
Langen-Straeee  and  Marcus-Strasse  with  impregnated  wooden 
blocks  capped  with  steel.  The  blocks  were  laid  on  concrete,  and 
the  joints  filled  with  a  bituminous  preparation.  An  inquiry  as  to 
this  pavement  in  1899  elicited  the  following  reply: 

"  The  pavement  which  was  laid  down  in  the  Jrear  1888  by  the 
United  Koniga-  and  Laura-Hiitte  in  the  Langen-Straase  at  the 
junction  of  Marcus-  and  Holzmarkt-Strasee  was  removed  in  the 
BQmmer  of  the  year  1897,  upon  application  of  the  makers,  and  has 
been  replaced  by  asphalt  pavement. 

"Although  the  pavement  had  shown  itself  to  be  pretty  durable 
in  the  beginning,  it  was,  after  an  existence  of  about  eight  years, 
80  worn  out  in  its  steel-capping  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  traffic, 
that  it  required  a  renewing  of  the  latter,  and  an  entire  repavement 
became  necessary. 

"  As  from  the  beginning  the  building  administration  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  high  price — about  twice  as  much  as  for  asphalt 
pavement — doubted  the  vrisdom  of  granting  a  further  appliance  of 
this  wood-iron  pavement,  the  company,  who,  as  the  party  obliged 
to  keep  the  pavement  in  good  order,  would  have  had  to  carry  the 
cost  of  renewing,  asked  us  to  be  relieved  of  this  obligation. 

"  This  request  was  granted  by  us,  and  as  already  stated  above, 
after  removal  of  the  wood-iron  pavement  the  same  was  replaced  by  a 
pounded  asphalt  pavement, 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  cost  of  the  pave- 
ment in  question  would  have  been  considerably  increased  by  the 
present  price  of  iron,  which  is  almost  100  per  cent  higher  than  it 
was  at  that  time." 

Another  plan  was  to  set  hollow  iron  cylinders  closely  together 
on  a  firm  base  and  fill  all  interstices  as  well  as  the  cylinders  with 
concrete,  the  idea  being  that  the  iron  would  prevent  the  wear,  and 
the  concrete  a  general  smoothness.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  idea  was 
ever  experimented  with,  even. 
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In  1890  a  small  piece  of  experimental  pavement  vas  laid  on  a 
sidewalk  croasing  in  Columbus,  0.,  at  an  entrance  to  a  railroad 
freight-yard.  An  iron  plate  -was  cast  with  pockets  3^/,^  inches 
square  on  the  upper  side.  Each  plate  contained  five  full,  four  half, 
and  four  quarter  pocketa  so  arranged  that  when  eet  on  the  street 
the  plates  were  square  and  the  pockets  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the 
length  of  the  street.  The  plates  were  bedded  on  the  foundation, 
and  into  the  pockets  were  driven  oak  blocks  five  inches  high  and 
projecting  two  inches  above  the  pockets.  At  the  end  of  sixteen 
months  the  blocks  showed  a  wear  of  but  \  inch,  when  it  is  said 
that  macadam  within  the  freight-yard  was  renewed  in  ninety  days, 
and  asphalt  outside  was  replaced  in  four  months.  This  pavement 
would  hardly  be  practicable,  however,  on  a  large  scale. 

About  1889  a  so-called  jasperite  pavement  was  laid  in  Wichita, 
Kansas,  the  process  being  protected  by  letters  patent.  It  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  concrete  made  of  Portland  cement  and  the  par- 
ticularly hard  etone  found  near  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota.  The 
author  talked  at  the  time  with  the  patentee,  who  was  quite  enthusi- 
astic over  his  contract.  The  work  amounted  to  several  thousand 
yards,  but  never  was  a  succeea,  and  was  not  repeated  anywhere 
«lBe. 

About  1898  an  experimental  pavement  of  compressed  maxsh- 
grass  was  tried  in  Richmond,  Va.  The  grass  was  first  treated  with 
a  preparation  of  oil,  tar,  and  resins,  and  then  compressed  with 
hydraulic  pressure  into  blocks  about  5  inches  square  and  bound 
together  with  wire.  The  blocks  were  laid  in  the  usual  way  on  a  street 
where  they  were  subjected  to  very  heavy  trafl&c.  The  pavement 
lasted  but  a  few  months. 

A  pavement  that  is  somewhat  used  in  England  where  the  traffic 
is  light  is  called  "  tar-macadam." 

A  10-inch  bed  of  hard  clinkers  and  broken  stone  is  well  rolled 
with  a  IS-ton  steam-roller  and  covered  with  4  inches  of  Si^-inch 
broken  stone  well  rolled.  Upon  this  is  laid  a  3-iDch  course  of  tar- 
macadam,  consisting  of  one  ton  of  l^-inch  granite  to  12  gallons  of 
tar,  38  pounds  of  pitch,  and  2  gallons  of  creosote  oil.  This  is  well 
rolled  and  covered  with  an  inch  of  limestone  screenings  mixed  with 
the  same  cementing  material,  then  covered  with  fine  screenings 
and  again  rolled. 
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In  certain  portions  of  Germany  a  combination  iron  macadam  is 
need  for  roadways.  Common  iron  slag  treated  so  as  to  lose  some  of 
its  brittlenesB  is  broken  into  small  pieces  as  nearly  uniform  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  then  spread  over  tiie  surface  of  the  road  and  thoroughly 
rolled.  Bog  iron-ore  is  then  scattered  over  it  until  it  is  covered, 
and  the  whole  mass  again  rolled  to  a  hard  surface.-  Where  the 
trafBc  ifl  heavier,  broken  stone  is  used  over  the  slag. 

Artificial  Ertone  blocks  have  been  made  in  Chemnitz  as  follows: 
Coal-tar  is  mixed  with  sulphur  and  warmed  thoroughly.  Chlorate 
of  lime  is  added  to  the  resulting  semi-liquid  mass.  After  being 
allowed  to  cool,  it  is  broken  into  small  pieces  and  mixed  with  glass 
or  blaet-fumoce  glass  alag.  The  entire  mixture  is  then  subjected 
to  a  pressure  of  200  atmosjdieres  and  reduced  to  whatever  form  or 
shape  is  desired.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.3.  Its  crushing  strength  is 
143  kilograms  to  the  square  centimeter.  Its  durability  ia  con- 
sidered to  be  about  one-half  of  Swedish  granite.  It  makes  a  pave- 
ment easily  cleaned,  and  is  said  not  to  be  slippery. 

In  1898  an  experimental  pavement  was  laid  in  Lyons,  France. 
It  was  made  of  blocks  of  devitrified  glass.  The  blocks  were  eight 
inches  square,  each  one  being  cut  on  top  into  sixteen  smaller 
squares,  so  that  the  finished  pavement  looks  very  much  like  a  huge 
checker-board. 

The  treatment  consista  in  heatiiig  broken  glass  to  a  temperature 
of  1250"  and  compressing  it  into  moulds  by  'hydraulic  force.  The 
physical  transformation  of  the  glass  is  due  to  devitrification  under 
the  Garchy  process.  This  action,  however,  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  as  a  chemical  analysis  shows  that  after  devitrification  the 
glass  has  the  same  composition  as  before.  It  possesses  all  intrinsic 
qualities  of  glass  except  transparency.  It  will  also  resist  crushing, 
and  heavy  frosts,  very  much  better  than  before  treated. 

In  &  pavement  it  is  said  to  have  greater  resistance  than  stone, 
is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  so  that  ice  will  not  readily  form  upon 
it,  it  ia  easily  cleaned,  and  is  sanitary.  It  is  considered  to  be  more 
durable  than  stone  and  just  as  cheap. 

Portland  cement  has  been  used  in  street  pavements  in  Belle- 
fontaine,  0.,  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  was  first  tried  there  in 
1884,  and  the  streets  bo  payed  were  in  a  fair  condition  after  fifteen 
yean  of  service.     The  City  Engineer  in  writing  of  them  says: 
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"  The  greatest  objection  is  that  they  are  slippery.  Very  few  people 
here  now  advocate  their  construction,  brick  and  aaphalt  having 
the  preference," 

These  pavements  were  laid  on  a  4-inch  base  formed  of  one  part 
of  the  best  Portland  cement  and  four  parts  of  gravel  and  aand 
about  equally  mixed.  This  was  made  into  a  concrete  and  thor- 
OQghly  tamped  on  the  street.  Upon  this,  and  before  it  was  set,  was 
spread  the  top  course  2  inches  thick,  composed  of  one  part  of 
cement  as  above  and  one  part  of  sand  and  gravel  sifted  to  the  size 
of  a  pea,  a  very  thin  layer  of  neat  cement  mortar  being  rubbed  into 
the  concrete  to  insure  a  good  bond  between  the  two  layers. 

Both  layers  were  separated  into  blocks  6  feet  square  and  the 
surfaces  grooved  into  4-inch  squares,  these  grooves  being  V-shaped 
and  '/,g  inch  deep  and  1  inch  wide. 

When  completed  the  entire  surface  was  covered  with  2  inches 
of  wet  sand  and  kept  in  that  condition  for  one  week. 

In  New  Orleans  roadways  of  etteets  have  been  improved  with 
shells.  Oyster-shells  are  first  spread  over  the  roadway  to  a  depth 
sufficient  to  give  6  inches  when  consolidated  and  then  thoroughly 
rolled.  Upon  l^his  another  6-inch  layer  of  lake  shells  is  placed  and 
also  rolled.  This  gives  a  nice,  smooth,  pleasing  surface  for  light 
driving,  but  of  course  would  not  stand  heavy  traiBc. 

Anolier  form  of  improvement  is  made  of  chert.  Chert  is  a 
sort  of  disintegrated  granite  common  in  some  parts  of  the  South 
and  possessed  of  a  cementing  property,  after  having  been  wet  and 
rolled,  that  makes  a  hard,  smooth  surface  upon  a  street.  In  "S&ir 
Orleans  the  subgrade  is  first  covered  with  1  x  12-inch  cypress 
planks.  The  material  is  then  spread  in  a  6-inch  layer,  sprinkled  and 
rolled.  Other  layers  3  inches  in  thickness  are  added  till  the  re- 
quired depth  of  material  is  obtained.  This  makes  a  cheap  and  good 
roadway.  The  object  of  the  planks  is  to  prevent  the  chert  from 
being  rolled  into  the  soft  soil,  and  its  moist  condition  should  pre- 
vent the  decay  of  the  wood. 

In  the  early  eighties  an  artificial  pavement  called  the  Pelletier 
block  was  used  in  Chicago.  It  consisted  of  any  hard  stone,  crushed 
and  thoroughly  dried,  and  then  mixed  with  ten  per  cent  of  iron 
slag  or  low-grade  ore.  It  was  then  Bubjected  to  a  thorough  in- 
fusion of  a  chemical  combination  of  oxide  and  chloride  of  iron 
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vhich  vas  intended  to  act  as  &  perpetual  binder,  growing  harder 
and  firmer  vith  age  and  expoanre  to  the  veather.  These  blocks 
were  subjected  to  great  pressure  during  manufacttire,  and  were 
imperrious  to  water.    They  were  never  very  much  used. 

In  Cairo,  Egypt,  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  street  surface 
by  pouring  hot  asphalt  over  a  bed  of  broken  atonea.  But  the  re- 
sults were  not  satisfactory. 

Later  another  experiment  was  tried  by  making  slabs  of  bitumi- 
nous asphalt  concrete  by  mixing  natural  liquid  asphalt  with  or- 
dinary broken  stone,  and  then  laying  a  pavement  with  the  slabs. 
This  was  but  a  partial  success. 

Between  Valencia  and  Grao  in  Spain  there  has  been  a  stone- 
paved  roadway  for  some  years.  About  1890  a  trial  was  made  of 
laying  flat  steel  rails  in  the  wheel-tracks.  The  rails  are  laid  double 
in  the  natural  soil  with  no  special  foundation.  Where  they  join 
a  slight  indentation  is  made  so  that  wheels  will  more  readily  keep 
the  tracks.  The  rails  are  kept  in  gauge  by  ateel  croae-bars  spaced 
at  proper  intervals. 

After  the  tramway  had  been  in  use  for  seven  years  the  average 
annual  cost  for  repairs  had  been  $380,  while  previously  the  stone 
pavements  required  on  outlay  of  $5470  per  annum,  or  a  net  saving 
for  repairs  of  $5090  each  year,  or  for  the  seven  years  a  total  of 
$35,630,  while  the  entire  cost  of  the  iron  track  was  only  $S8,518. 
The  average  traffic  on  the  road  was  3800  vehicles  per  day.  A  charge 
of  */jQ  of  a  cent  is  levied  for  each  vehicle. 

In  1875  experiments  were  made  in  Budapest  with  a  view  of 
making  paving-Mocks  of  ceramite.  By  1878  they  had  been  pro- 
duced with  a  crushing  strength  of  from  27,000  to  43,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  They  were  then  adopted  as  a  paving  material,  being 
4x4x8  inches  in  size.  The  method  of  laying  was  to  form  the 
natural  soil  of  the  street  into  the  desired  shape  and  lay  on  it  flat- 
wise bricks  3^  x  4  x  11^  inches.  The  joints  of  this  first  course  were 
filled  with  cement  mortar.  A  cushion  of  sand  0.8  inch  thick  was 
spread  over  the  entire  surface  and  the  ceramite  blocks  laid  upon  it. 
The  blocks  were  laid  with  0,4-inch  joint  filled  with  a  composition 
of  1  part  coal-tar,  1  part  pitch,  and  from  15  to  20  parts  of  sand 
according  to  fineness.  The  blocks  weighed  22  pounds  each.  No 
description  of  the  method  of  manufacturing  or  material  of  these 
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blocks  could  be  obtained,  but  from  their  name  they  probabi;  were 
burned  brick  of  especially  prepared  clay. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  patented  noiBelese  atone  pave- 
ment: Granite  blocks  5x3  inches  are  wrapped,  except  the  upper 
surface,  with  waste  fibre  and  an  elastic  bituminous  compound,  and 
the  whole  brought  together  whi'*!  resting  on  a  continuous  pad  of 
the  same  material.  The  pad  is  taken  to  the  street  and  unrolled 
over  the  concrete.  The  blocks  are  set  diagonally  and  by  a  power- 
ful lever  pressed  firmly  together.  This  was  claimed  to  make  a 
smooth,  noiseless,  and  sanitary  pavement. 

In  1896  a  space  9x9  feet  was  cut  out  of  an  asphalt  pavement 
in  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  then  paved  up  with  blocks  of  compressed 
wood  pulp  six  inches  square  and  four  inches  deep.  This  was  sub- 
jected to  a  wear  of  about  720  vehicles  per  day.  At  the  end  of  two 
weeks  the  wear  was  perceptible,  but  was  not  very  extensive  till  at 
the  end  of  four  months,  when  the  blocks  wore  so  rapidly  that  they 
had  to  be  taken  up.  On  account  of  the  we«x,  the  asphalt  was  so 
broken  near  them  that  the  original  space  of  9  x  9  feet  had  become 
11  X  16  feet  which  required  repaving. 

A  few  years  ago  a  novel  pavement  was  laid  in  Oakland,  Cal.  It 
was  a  combination  of  wood  and  asphalt.  The  base  was  the  usual 
cement  concrete  6  inches  thick.  Upon  this  foundation  were  laid 
redwood  blocks  6  inches  square  and  4  inches  deep.  The  blocks  were 
submerged  in  a  bath  composed  of  80  per  cent  of  hard  asphalt  and  20 
per  cent  of  liquid  flux  for  about  five  minutes.  It  was  found  that 
the  time  of  immersion  did  not  affect  the  penetration  of  the  asphalt 
as  much  as  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  which  was  kept  from  350' 
to  400°  to  get  satisfactory  results.  Previous  to  the  block-laying, 
the  concrete  was  given  a  thin  coating  of  liquid  asphalt  at  a  boiling 
temperature,  although  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  doubtful  if  its  utility 
justified  the  expense.  It  was  done  as  an  extra  precaution  to  keep  as 
much  moisture  as  possible  from  the  wood. 

The  blocks  were  laid  close  at  right  angles  to  the  street.  The 
joiuts  were  then  filled  with  a  grouting  material  composed  of  80 
parts  of  hard  and  20  parts  of  liquid  asphalt  and  30  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  being  first  mixed  with  15  parts  of  liquid  asphalt. 
The  grouting  was  applied  at  three  different  times,  so  that  all  the 
joints  should  be  filled  and  the  blocks  covered  with  about  |  inch  of 
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ssphalt.  A  coating  of  sand  about  ^  inch  thick  is  then  spread  over 
the  entire  eurface.  This  sand  is  gradually  absorbed  by  the  asphalt, 
which  thus  becomea  hard  and  firm,  leaving  the  wood  coated  with 
j  inch  of  what  ia  yery  similar  to  bituminous  rock. 

The  grout  when  cold  is  said  to  hold  the  blocks  together  with  a 
strength  of  800  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  as^alt  covering  is 
supposed  to  be  only  a  carpet  to  cany  the  load  that  is  really  sup- 
ported by  the  blocks.  Its  durability  will  be  according  to  the  traffic, 
but  under  conditiona  in  a  city  like  Oakland  it  is  expected  to  last 
two  or  three  years,  when  it  must  be  renewed.  The  cost  of  renewal 
ie  about  4\  cents  per  square  yard.  No  expansion  joints  were  left, 
as  it  was  supposed  that  all  absorption  of  moisture  had  been  pre- 
vented by  the  asphalt  bath.  With  proper  renewals  of  the  covering 
this  pavement  is  supposed  to  last  almost  indefinitely,  as  the  asphalt 
treatment  of  the  redwood  should  prevent  decay  except  after  a  very 
long  time. 

The  Jetley  pavement  of  London  is  thus  described:  "Under 
this  system  the  wood  blocks  are  compressed  and  combined  very 
powerfully  together  by  machinery  and  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
block  can  afterwards  move,  and  it  is  brought  ready  made  to  the 
street  which  is  to  be  laid,  in  slabs  4'  6"  x  12"  wide,  and  when  the 
roadway  is  completed  it  forms  a  homogeneous  structure  from  curb 
to  curb  so  powerful  that  no  block  can  move  and  consequently  will 
remain  perfectly  leveL" 

The  slabs  are  laid  without  concrete,  and  when  worn  rou^  are 
turned  over,  giving  practically  a  new  pavement.  After  three  years' 
service  a  pavement  of  this  character  was  said  to  have  been  as  smooth 
as  when  first  laid. 

These  examples  show  how  varied  have  been  the  attempts  to  find 
the  best  methods  of  improving  streets  and  roads.  They  cannot 
all  be  said  to  have  been  failures,  nor,  if  they  had,  would  they  be 
without  value.  Mankind  as  a  whole,  and  engineers  in  particular, 
should  learn  by  mistakes  of  their  fellows  as  well  as  by  their  suc- 
cesses. 

The  question  as  to  what  is  the  best  material  for  street  pave- 
ments, and  the  detailed  methods  in  which  it  shall  be  laid,  is  by  no 
means  settled  at  the  present  time.  Much  experimental  work  is 
going  on  now,  bat  much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past 
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twenty  years.  At  that  time  Belgian-block  pavement  was  the  im- 
proved pavement,  and  it  composed  a  targe  proportion  of  the  paved 
area  of  New  York  City.  During  the  last  ten  years  it  has  nearly 
all  been  replaced  by  asphalt  or  granite  blocks,  although  it  was  in 
good  condition.    It  makes  way  for  its  betters. 

In  Philadelphia,  in  1884,  535  miles  or  93  per  cent  of  the  pave- 
ments of  the  city  were  of  cobblestone.  Now  the  cobblestone  has  al- 
most entirely  disappeared  from  the  streets,  and  in  its  place  are  found 
granite,  asphalt,  and  vitrified  brick. 

While  many  materials  are  now  being  used  in  pavements,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  stone,  asphalt,  and  vitrified  brick  are  the  only 
materials  that  should  be  considered  to-day  for  street-paving  pur- 
poses. 

American  cities  have  not  seemed  in  the  past  to  have  profited 
much  by  the  customs  of  their  fellows.  During  the  past  fifty  years 
nearly  all  of  them  have  laid  their  first  street  pavements.  In  nearly 
every  instance  the  city  officials  have  worked  out  the  problem  for 
themselves.  In  some  respects  it  was  a  new  problem  in  each  place. 
The  best  material  for  New  York  was  not  necessarily  the  best  for 
Omaha,  nor  does  it  follow  that  Omaha's  selection  would  be  right 
for  cities  still  further  west.  Economic  conditions  must  always  be 
considered.  A  city,  like  an  individual,  must  be  guided  to  a  certain 
extent  by  its  financial  condition.  The  cost  of  transportation  prob- 
ably affects  a  selection  more  than  any  other  one  condition.  Wood 
is  cheap  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Detroit  on  account  of  water 
transportation,  and,  although  of  short  life,  is  being  used  in  those 
and  some  other  Western  cities  long  after  it  has  been  given  up  in 
most  places  where  it  has  been  tried. 

Stone  has  long  been  acknowledged  as  being  the  most  economical 
material  for  Eastern  cities  that  can  be  easily  reached  by  water,  but 
its  cost  makes  it  prohibitive  to  the  large  number  of  places  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Local  conditions  must  always  be  considered, 
Bo  that  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rule  as  to  what 
material  makes  the  best  pavement.  But  by  a  careful  study  and 
understanding  of  what  properties  are  necessary  for  a  good  pave- 
ment, and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  materials  proposed,  an 
engineer  can  determine  what  selection  should  be  made  under  given 
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conditions.  Understand  the  principles  first  and  apply  them  after- 
ward. 

An  ideal  pavement  should  be  cheap,  durable,  easily  cleaned, 
present  little  resistance  to  traffic,  non-slippery,  cheaply  main- 
tained, favorable  to  travel,  and  sanitary.  Letting  the  perfect  pave- 
ment have  ft  value  of  100  by  a  study  of  these  different  properties, 
it  is  possible  to  assign  to  each  its  proportional  value  of  the  whole. 

Cheapness. — No  matter  bow  desirable,  or  how  economical 
«ven,  any  material  may  be,  its  first  cost  is  a  question  of  importance 
in  deciding  upon  its  availability.  If  the  property  owners  cannot 
pay  for  it,  the  question  is  settled  at  once.  There  is  no  chance  for 
argument.  A  committee's  recommendation  is  often  rejected  when 
its  wisdom  is  not  questioned,  simply  on  account  of  the  coat.  When 
the  best  cannot  be  taken  this  phase  is  developed:  with  the  money 
available  how  can  the  best  results  be  obtained?  A  person  present- 
ing a  new  plan  or  a  new  material  will  first  be  asked  as  to  its  cost. 
And  if  it  be  expensive,  his  will  be  a  hard  task  to  have  it  receive  a 
fair  trial  except  at  his  own  expense.  Cheapness,  therefore,  has  been 
given  a  value  of  15. 

Ddeabilitt. — This  is  also  an  economic  property.  Upon  this 
depends  ultimate  cost,  and  in  this  connection  must  be  considered 
with  first  cost.  If  a  pavement  be  cheap,  and  pleasing  even,  it  can 
never  be  a  complete  success  if  it  has  not  durability.  Americans 
expect  any  construction  to  care  for  itself  largely.  They  are  not 
given  to  economies  in  repairs. 

Durability,  too,  is  affected  by  so  many  varied  conditions  that  it 
is  discussed  with  difficulty.  It  is  acted  upon  principally  by  traffic 
and  the  atmosphere.  The  effect  of  the  former  depends  directly 
upon  its  quantity,  and  the  latter  upon  the  character  of  the  ma- 
terial and  the  climate  to  which  it  is  exposed.  For  instance,  wood 
will  have  only  a  certain  life  even  if  it  sustain  no  traffic  whatever, 
while  stone  or  good  brick  would  last  practically  forever  under  the 
same  conditions.  Asphalt  also  is  somewhat  affected  by  the  air,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  wood. 

The  influence  of  traffic  is  modified  by  five  principal  conditions, 
viz.,  width  of  roadway,  character  of  pavement,  presence  or  absence 
of  street-car  track,  state  of  repairs,  and  how  well  the  pavement  is 
cleaned.    Traffic  has  been  measared  in  this  country  by  counting 
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the  number  of  vehicleB  passing  over  a  Btreet  in  a  given  time,  and 
so  arrive  at  an  approximate  toniiage  without  regard  to  width.  In 
England  efforts  have  been  made  to  arrive  at  more  definite  results, 
and  the  tonnage  per  j'ard  of  width  of  roadway  per  day  or  year  has 
been  taken  as  the  unit.  This  reduces  it  all  to  a  common  standard, 
BO  that  the  traffic  in  one  city  can  be  easily  compared  with  that  of 
Another. 

In  1885  a  series  of  observations  were  made  under  the  direction 
of  Gen.  F.  V,  Greene  to  determine  the  amount  of  trafBc  in  several 
American  cities.  The  figures  represent  the  number  of  vehicles  of 
oU  kinds  passing  between  7  A.it.  and  7  P.M. 

Broadway,  New  York 7311 

Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 6fii\ 

DevonBhire  Street,  Boston 0,362 

Douglau  Street,  Omaha. 4,752 

Fifteenth  Street,  opp.  Treanuy,  Waahiiigt«ii. . . .  4^20 

Oark  Stre«t,  Chicago 4,389 

For  comparison  the  number  of  vehicles  passing  in  twenty-four 
Utfoa  in  some  foreign  cities  are  given: 


Rue  de  Eivoli 42,03S 

Avenue  de  I'Op^ra SS^SOO 

Rue  Croix  dei  Petit  Champa. 80,480 

Rue  -St  Honors 19,872 

LOHIMK. 

King  William  Street. 26,703 

Oracechurch  SUeet 15,686 

Queen  Victoria  Street 16,631 

Oieapside  16,206 


George  Street 11,960 

Width  of  Roadway. — The  distance  between  curbs  affects  traflfic 
as  it  tends  to  scatter  or  congest  it.  The  wider  a  pavement  is  the 
more  even  will  be  its  wear.  If  several  lines  of  travel  can  be  main- 
tained irregularly,  the  wear  on  the  surface  will  be  more  uniform 
and  a  better  service  received  from  the  pavement.  When  vehicles 
are  restricted  to  direct  lines  of  travel,  the  wheels  move  in  prac- 
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tieally  the  same  place  from  day  to  day,  and  the  result  is  a  rough 
and  uneven  surface  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time. 

Character  of  Pavement. — By  this  is  meant  the  detailed  method 
by  which  any  particular  material  is  laid.  Asphalt  pavements  have 
heen  standardized,  slight  variations  sometimes  being  made  to  meet 
special  traffic  conditions.  But  with  stone,  brick,  and  wood  it  is 
very  different.  Foundations  vary  for  all,  and  the  joint  filling  of 
each  16  what  the  experience  or  inclination  of  the  particular  engineer 
may  suggest.  Wood  of  one  variety  is  used  in  one  locality,  and  a 
different  kind  in  another.  It  is  treated  chemically  in  one  city,  and 
laid  in  its  natural  condition  in  others,  so  that  the  word  "  wood  " 
alone  means  very  little  as  to  the  exact  character  of  the  pavement. 

Pregence  or  Absence  of  a  Street-car  Track. — A  car-track  has  a 
great  bearing  on  the  action  of  traffic.  On  a  rough,  poorly  paved 
street  where  the  cars  run  at  long  intervals,  vehicles  naturally  make 
use  of  the  track,  thus  relieving  the  pavement  from  a  large  amount 
of  its  natural  wear.  On  the  other  hand,  on  a  well-paved  street 
where  cars  run  frequently,  the  traffic  is  confined  to  the  space  be- 
tween the  tracks  and  the  curb,  with  all  the  evils  of  restricted  travel. 
The  appreciation  contractors  have  of  this  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  1897  bids  for  asphalt  pavement  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  averaged 
$0.98  per  square  yard  on  sixty-eight  streets  free  from  tracks, 
and  $1.26  on  eleven  streets  where  there  were  tracks. 

Slate  of  Repair. — This  is  of  vital  importance  to  a  street  pave- 
ment. If  holes,  depressions,  ruts,  or  any  defect  in  the  surface  are 
allowed  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time,  the  material  is  displaced 
and  consequently  is  worn  abnormally.  This  fact  is  not  fully  ap- 
preciated by  most  city  officials,  but  should  they  watch  the  effect 
of  travel  upon  granite  blocks  loosely  paved  in  a  trench,  they  would 
soon  be  convinced.  This  is  especially  true  of  such  materials  as 
asphalt  or  broken  stone. 

CUanliness. — The  effect  of  street  refuse  on  a  pavement  varies 
with  its  character.  An  imperishable  material  is  benefited  by  hav- 
ing a  cushion  of  detritus  upon  it.  It  serves  as  a  carpet  to  protect 
the  pavement,  which  when  the  cushion  is  heavy  enough  becomes 
the  foundation  only.  This  fact  will  often  explain  why  certain 
materials  are  seemingly  so  much  more  durable  in  a  small  city  than 
in  a  large  one.    A  poor  brick  pavement,  for  instance,  will  often  give 
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good  reEuIts  io  a  email  place  vhere  the  pavements  are  cleaned  only 
at  long  intervals,  when  it  would  rapidly  fail  if  kept  clean  under  the 
same  traffic. 

This  will  not  hold  good,  however,  with  wood  or  asphalt  Btreets. 
Any  street  debris  collects  and  retains  moisture  which  hastens  the 
action  of  disintegration  and  decay  in  any  perishable  material. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers' 
Association  one  member  asked  if  city  streets  were  not  kept  too 
clean;  if  brick  pavements  would  not  last  longer  and  be  less  noisy 
if  they  were  allowed  to  become  more  dirty.  Although  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  was  told  that  in  these  times  city  streets  would 
be  kept  clean  despite  the  effect  upon  the  material  of  the  pave- 
ment. 

All  of  the  above  conditions  modify  the  action  of  traffic  and  thus 
affect  the  durability  of  any  material.  This  property  of  durability 
has  been  considered  to  have  a  value  of  31. 

Easiness  of  Clbani.no. — The  experience  of  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, Buffalo,  and  other  large  cities  in  cleaning  streets  has  de- 
monstrated to  cittsens  and  taxpayers  that  it  is  not  only  feasible 
but  very  desirable  to  have  pavements  kept  free  from  natural  street 
detritus.  It  has  been  shown  so  concltisively  that  it  is  an  accepted 
fact  that  it  is  not  alone  desirable,  but  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  expense  of  street-cleaning  is  very  great,  and  any  device 
or  any  street-construction  that  will  reduce  it  will  be  gladly  wel- 
comed by  city  officials. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  of  New 
York  City  for  1900  was  $5,031,283.  The  benefit  of  smooth  pave- 
ments to  this  department  will  be  appreciated  from  a  statement  made 
in  1896  by  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  then  Street  Cleaning  Com- 
missioner of  New  York  City.  At  a  meeting  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers  he  said  that  if  all  the  streets  of  New  York 
were  paved  with  asphalt  where  the  gradea  would  permit,  and  the 
street-car  tracks  constructed  with  grooved  rails,  the  cost  of  sweep- 
ing the  entire  city  would  be  reduced  from  $1,200,000  per  annum 
to  $700,000.  That  is,  there  would  be  a  saving  annually  of  $500,000, 
which  capitalized  at  4  per  cent  would  amount  to  $12,500,000  in 
a  city  that  then  had  a  pavement  mileage  of  431  miles,  of  which 
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94  vere  pared  with  asphalt.  A  value  of  15  is  given  to  easiness  of 
cleuuDfi^. 

Rbswtanoe  to  Tbafpio. — This  is  an  important  item.  One  of 
the  chief  provinces  of  a  pavement  is  to  reduce  this,  and  conse- 
quently any  pavement  that  can  bring  it  to  a  minimum  is  of  special 
value.  A  mechanical  device  that  woiild  reduce  the  friction  of  a 
machine  S5  or  60  per  cent  would  be  recognized  at  once  as  of  great 
benefit.  There  is  fnllythis  difference  in  thevariouapavements,and 
this  must  be  recognized  and  considered  before  deciding  on  any 
particnlar  material.  If  one  horse  can  draw  on  one  pavement  a  load 
that  would  require  two  horses  on  another,  thfw  truckman  at  once 
seee  the  importance  of  a  proper  selection.  Light  resistance  to 
traffic  is  valued  at  15. 

NoN-flLippBHiNEss. — The  elipperiness  of  a  pavement  depends 
upon  its  material  and  also  upon  its  condition.  The  efficiency  of  a 
draft-horse  varies  with  his  foothold.  If  that  be  good,  he  can  nse 
his  entire  strength  to  draw  his  load;  while  if  he  be  in  constant 
danger  of  slipping  and  falling,  he  will  accomplish  very  little.  In- 
stead of  using  all  hi»  power  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  load, 
he  uses  it  only  to  the  slipping-point. 

The  condition  of  the  weather  and  the  climate  modify  this.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  shown  in  a  case  where  observations  were  being 
taken  on  several  asphalt-paved  streets  in  extreme  winter  weather. 
On  the  first  day  the  hourly  traffic  was  %%5  tons  between  11  and  12 
o'clock,  reaching  270  tons  between  3  and  4  o'clock  p.m.  On  the 
following  day  the  traffic  between  11  and  12  o'clock  was  305  tons. 
About  2  o'clock  snow  began  to  fall,  the  mercury  being  about  zero, 
making  the  pavement  so  slippery  that  the  traffic  was  reduced  to  41) 
tons  between  3  and  4  o'clock,  and  the  street  was  soon  practically 
deserted.  The  same  results  were  obtained  on  all  other  streets 
where  observations  were  being  taken.  Non-slipperiness  is  assigned 
a  value  of  7. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  this  value  may  seem  small,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  special  conditions  seldom  arise,  and,  nhile 
effective  while  they  do  exist,  do  not  have  as  much  influence  as  a 
smaller  force  acting  continually. 

Ease  op  Maintenance. — Maintenance  is  closely  allied  to  first 
cost,  and  many  engineers  think  that  they  should  be  considered 
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together.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true,  but  maiuly  when  the 
question  of  ultimate  economy  is  being  considered.  The  cost  of  re-  ' 
pairs  liable  to  be  incurred  to  keep  a  pavement  in  good  condition 
should  be  ascertained  as  accurately  as  possible  in  advance.  No 
material  can  be  intelligently  adopted  without  it.  What  often 
seems  a  wise  and  sound  selection  is  ruled  out  simply  by  the  cost  of 
repairs.  All  works  constructed  by  man  require  constant  attention, 
and  a  pavement  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  But  that 
material  which  needs  the  least  and  allows  that  to  be  done  at  the 
least  expense,  as  well  as  inconvenience  to  the  public,  is  the  best, 
other  things  being  equal.    This  property  has  been  ranked  at  10. 

Fatobableness  to  Thatel. — By  this  is  meant  the  ease  and 
comfort  that  are  enjoyed  in  driving  over  a  smooth  pavement,  and 
also  the  decrease  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  vehiclee,  as  compared 
with  one  that  is  rough  and  uneven.  It  is  dif&cult  to  estimate  this 
exactly,  but  some  approximations  have  been  made. 

The  French  engineers  say  that  50  per  cent  is  saved  in  the  wear 
and  tear  by  having  smooth  pavements. 

A  London  engineer  in  1837  stated  that  gO(^d  pavements  in  Lon- 
don, Westminster,  and  Southwark  would  save  £140,000  per  annum 
in  wear  and  tear  of  Tehicles  and  horses.  The  area  included  in  the 
above  was  3818  acres,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  streets  of 
London  at  ^lat  time  were  in  a  specially  bad  condition. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
1871  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Deacon  said:  "Since  the  new  Liverpool  pave- 
ments have  been  constructed  without  giving  credit  for  the  great 
reduction  of  wear  and  tear  of  horses  and  vehicles,  there  was  a  sav- 
ing of  £10,000  per  year  for  every  mile  of  the  new  pavements  now 
laid  on  the  dock  line  of  the  streets  of  liverpool." 

Smooth  pavements  are  a  luxury  also.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  drive 
on  some  streets,  and  positively  painful  on  others.  Wheeled  vehicles 
are  equipped  with  pneumatic  tires  to  make  the  pleasure  as  great  as 
possible,  but  much  can  be  done  to  aid  it  in  the  pavements  itself. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  automobile,  and  the  possibilities  of 
its  extension,  this  property  of  tavorahleness  to  travel  is  bound  to 
receive  more  attention  from  year  to  year.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  valued  at  5. 

Sanitabiitbss. — ^Another  important  requisite  of  a  pavement  ie 
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that  it  should  he  sanitary.  A  great  amount  of  decaying  organic 
matter,  house-garbage,  horse-droppings,  and  variouB  kinds  of  filth 
must  he  deposited  in  the  streets  despite  the  utmost  care  of  citizens 
and  public  officials.  Any  pavement  that  will  allow  any  of  this  to 
collect  in  joints,  or  soak  down  to  the  surface  to  the  xinderlying 
soil)  out  of  the  reach  of  street-cleaners,  must  he  deleterious  to  the 
public  health.  Any  material  that  will  readily  absorb  moisture  and 
give  it  forth  in  dry  seasons  must  be  considered  as  unsanitary. 
Therefore  a  pavement  that  has  a  smooth  surface,  is  impervious  to 
water,  and  is  not.  made  up  of  organic  matter  subject  to  decay  will 
be  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sanitarian. 

Noise,  too,  is  au  important  factor.  A  noisy  material  prevents 
sleep,  rasps  on  the  nerves  of  both  the  sick  and  the  well,  and  prevents 
conversation  on  the  street.  This  is  considered  of  so  great  im- 
portance in  large  cities  that  in  apportioning  the  funds  allowed  for 
repaving  New  York  City  special  consideration  is  given  to,  and  a 
separate  sum  set  aside  for,  smooth  pavements  around  schools, 
churches,  and  hospitals.    Sanitariness  is  rated  at  13. 

Having  now  studied  somewhat  in  detail  the  characteristics  of  a 
pavement  and  obtained  a  value  for  each,  it  will  be  in  order  to  take 
up  the  different  paving  materials  themselves,  and  by  careful  ex- 
amination determine  how  much  of  each  total  is  to  he  apportioned 
to  each  according  as  it  approaches  perfection  in  each  property. 

The  pavements  that  will  be  considered  are:  oblong  granite 
blocks  laid  on  six  inches  of  cement  concrete  with  tar  and  gravel 
joints  called  granite  A;  granite  blocks  laid  on  a  sand  base  with  sand 
joints,  called  granite  B;  sheet  asphalt,  wearing  surface  two  inches 
thick  and  binder  one  inch,  on  six  inches  of  concrete;  vitrified  brick, 
also  laid  on  a  six-inch  concrete  base  with  joints  filled  with  pitch  or 
Portland  cement;  Belgian  trap-rocks  on  sand;  macadam  eight 
inches  thick;  and  cobblestone.  Wood  is  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion because  it  is  at  present  being  laid  in  but  a  few  Western  cities, 
and  untreated  cannot  be  considered  as  a  paving  material.  It  has 
also  been  laid  in  so  many  different  ways  and  of  so  many  varieties 
that  each  case  would  require  discussion  by  itself. 

It  may  be  said  that  cobblestone  is  a  material  of  the  past.  This 
is  nndonbtedly  true,  but  ita  use  illustrates  the  scope  of  the  table. 
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First  Cost. — This  of  couiBe  will  vary  in  erery  locality,  and  a 
different  apportionment  must  be  made  foi  every  change  in  price. 
The  following  figures  are  based  upon  the  average  prices  bid  in 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  in  1897  (all  per  Bquare  yard  complete): 

Granite  A ^£0 

Granite  B. 1.6S 

A^halt 1.76 

Briok  2.00 

B«IgUn  1.40 

MacadkiD   0.78 

Cobblestroe  0.40 

Assuming  their  values  to  be  inversely  as  their  cost,  granite  A 
has  2,  granite  B  i,  asphalt  i,  brick  3,  Belgian  5,  macadam  7,  and 
cobble  14. 

Durabititp. — This,  aa  'has  already  been  seen,  varies  greatly  ac- 
cording to  many  conditions,  so  that  any  conclusion  must  be  gen- 
eral. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  there  are  two  ends  to  all 
pavements,  a  physical  and  an  economical  end.  The  former  comes 
when  the  material  is  so  wont  out  that  it  cannot  be  repaired  and 
must  be  relaid;  the  latter  when  the  cost  of  repairs  is  so  great  that 
it  will  be  economy  in  t^e  end  to  relay  at  once.  The  former  test  will 
generally  be  applied  to  stone,  brick,  or  any  block  pavement,  and 
the  latter  to  asphalt  or  macadam.  When  a  pavement  is  made  of 
moderately  sized  parts  of  practically  the  same  character,  the  wear 
on  the  parts  is  about  the  same  amount,  and  to  repair  it  requires 
taking  up  the  old  material  and  replacing  it  with  new  rather  than 
adding  to  the  material  on  the  street.  But  when  a  pavement  is 
made  up  of  parts  so  small  that  they  must  be  consolidated  into  a  con- 
tinuous whole  it  is  different. 

The  physical  end  of  a  pavement  can  be  determined  by  observa- 
tion as  the  blocks  wear  out. 

Asphalt  and  macadam  wear  away  by  degre<!s,  and  can  be  added 
to  in  whatever  quantity  it  may  be  desired  and  its  physical  lif6  thus 
prolonged  indefinitely.  The  economic  test  must  then  be  applied 
to  ascertain  when  the  repairs  must  be  stopped  and  &  new  pavement 
laid.    Assume  a  street  to  be  paved,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  it  in 
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lepair  is  bo  great  that  the  qneBtion  ariseB,  shall  it  be  repaved  or  tha 
repairs  continued? 

Let  N  =  life  of  proposed  pavement; 
C  ^  cost  per  square  yard; 
J==  rate  of  interest; 

B  =  estimated  coat  of  repurs  if  distributed  over  entire  life; 
A  —  sinking  fund  to  be  paid  each  year  to  equal  C  at  end  of 
JV  years. 

Then  A  -{•  CI  -\-  -jtj^  annual  expense  of  new  pavement. 

Take,  for  instance,  an  asphalt  pavement,  and  let  N  ^15  years, 
C  =  1.50,  I  =  3i,&adR  =  0.40.  Then  A  will  equal  .0807 and  the 
equation  becomes  $0.0807  +  .0525  +  .0267  =  $0.1599;  or  if  the 
street  be  repaved,  it  will  cost  annually  {0.16  till  it  is  renewed.  Con- 
sequently if  the  life  of  asphalt  be  correctly  assumed  at  15  ycMS, 
it  should  not  be  repaved  until  the  annual  cost  ap]m>ache8  $0.16 
per  square  ^ard.  Assuming  the  life  to  be  20  instead  of  15  years 
and  applying  the  formula  as  before,  the  annual  cost  will  be  reduced 
to  $0.1366  per  yard. 

The  author  believes  that  this  is  the  scientific,  the  engineering, 
and  the  only  true  way  of  telling  when  an  asphalt  pavement  should 
be  relaid.  The  only  element  to  modify  this  principle  is  the  incon- 
venience traffic  and  property  owners  on  the  street  are  put  to  while 
repairs  are  being  made.  The  determination  of  this  must  be  made 
in  each  case.  But  the  principle  of  the  formula  is  correct,  and  when 
cities  have  had  a  larger  experience  with  asphalt  pavements,  and 
repair  accounts  are  kept  in  a  moro  intelligent  way,  there  will  be,  no 
difficulty  in  determining  the  variables. 

A  series  of  experiments  were  made  in  St.  Louis  in  1880  to  deter- 
mine the  resistance  to  abrasion  of  several  kinds  of  paving  material. 

Strips  of  pavement  22  inohes  wide  were  laid  of  fire-brick, 
asphalt  blocks,  granite  and  limestone  blocks.  A  traffic  standard  of 
50  tons  per  day  per  foot  of  width  of  roadway  was  adopted,  and 
a  two-wheeled  cart  with  2J-inch  tires  loaded  800  lbs.  per  inch  was 
rolled  over  the  different  strips  long  enough  to  equal  a  traffic  of 
8i  years.  The  fire-brick  lost  9  per  cent  in  weight  and  a  depth  of 
I  inch,  with  about  one-half  broken.    Asphalt  blocka  lost  14  per 
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cent,  limestone  bloclcB  10  per  cent,  while  the  wear  on  the  granite 
was  hardly  appreciable. 

The  officiala  of  different  European  cities  give  the  average  life 
of  the  different  materials  as  follows: 


Table  No.  45. 


QmAu,. 

A»pll«l^T«ml, 

W<»d. 

60 
80 
80 

la  to  10  { 

12 

( 

Redwoods 

LondX" 

6  to  8  for  Bfdtio  deal 
Aaitmlikn  IS 

80 

15       * 

From  the  above  and  data  collected  from  American  cities  the 
estimated  life  of  granite  A  is  35  years,  granite  B  SO  years,  brick  15 
years,  wood  10  to  15  -years,  asphalt  18  years,  Belgian  20  years, 
macadam  8  years,  and  cobble  18  years. 

These  estimates  give  to  granite  A  a  value  of  21,  granite  B  17, 
brick  13,  asphalt  15,  Belgian  17,  macadam  7,  and  cobble  15. 

Easineas  of  Cleaning. — Some  figures  have  already  been  given 
showing  the  benefits  of  smooth  pavements  when  they  are  to  be 
cleaned.  How  necessary  this  is  can  be  recognized  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  a  committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts, London,  in  1875, 
to  the  effect  that  at  that  time  it  was  estimated  that  1000  tons  of  . 
horse-mannre  was  being  dropped  daily  upon  the  streets-of  Lon- 
don. This  had  to  be  taken  up  and  removed  to  avoid  being  incor- 
porated into  the  human  system  through  the  respiratory  organs. 
Other  refuse  of  all  kinds  collects  upon  our  streets,  and  the  pave- 
ment that  uniformly  presents  a  hard,  smooth,  and  even  pavement 
is  cleaned  at  much  less  expense  than  one  that  is  rough  and  uneven. 
In  accordance  with  this  principle,  then,  granite  A  has  a  value  of 
11,  granite  B  8,  asphalt  15,  brick  12,  Belgian  7,  macadam  5,  and 
cobble  %. 

Light  Besistance  to  Traffic. — Many  experiments  have  been  made 
to  determine  the  force  necessary  to  draw  a  given  load  over  roads  and 
pavements  of  different  character.  The  most  of  them  were  made, 
however,  a  good  many  years  ago,  those  of  Morin  having  been  carried 
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out  in  1843,  and  those  of  Macneil  in  1838.  Since  that  time  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  same  kind  of  pavement,  one  of  stone  block, 
for  instance,  being  very  different  from  that  of  fifty  years  ftgo,  so 
that  the  resnlts  arrived  at  then  may  not  be  absolutely '  correct  to- 
^y,  but  relatively  they  should  not  be  far  from  right.  Then,  too, 
the  actual  condition  of  the  pavement  must  vary  results  consider- 
ably- Differences  of  temperature  would  change  results  on  asphalt, 
the  traction  being  appreciably  greater  in  the  summer,  when  the 
pavement  is  soft,  than  in  the  winter.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more 
modem  experiments  have  not  been  undertaken  on  any  extended 
scale  with  modem  appliances  to  settle  this  question. 

At  the  Atlanta  Exposition  in  1895  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tore  experimented  to  some  extent  with  some  roads  and  pavementa 
that  were  available  at  that  time  and  place.  Table  No.  16  gives  the 
"esults  reached. 

Tablb  No.  48. 

Loose  land  (experimental) 320 

Best  gravel)  pork  road 51 

Best  clay, 98 

Best  macadam 36 

Poor  block  pavemwt 42 

CobblesU»te 64 

Poor  aaphalt 28 

Table  No.  47  gives  the  force  in  pounds  per  ton  required  to 
draw  a  load  over  different  surfaces  as  given  by  Prof.  Haupt  in  a 
paper  published  in  Journal  of  tke  FratMin  Instituts  in  December, 
1889. 

In  1893  the  Stndebaker  Brothers  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  made 
some  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  a  portion  of  their  results 
is  given  in  Table  No,  48.  The  figures  represent  force  in  pounds 
per  ton. 

These  results  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  load  is  not  hauled 
much  more  easily  on  wide  tires  over  ordinary  roads  than  on  narrow, 
and  that  on  stone  pavements  the  narrow  tires  actually  require  less 
traction.  This  last  is  probably  due  from  the  fact  that  a  stone 
pavement  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  rough,  and  that  a  wide 
tire  will  be  apt  to  pass  over  more  bunches  than  a  narrow  one,  and 
aa  the  load  must  be  aimply  lifted  over  the  bunch  in  either  case, 
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Tablx  No.  47. 
QMrvsUiT  of  Boadwuy.  PouodiiMrToD, 

SMid  400 

Qravd 800 

OrdiiuuT  earth 200 

Dry  day 100  to  M 

Good  cobble 133  to  «6 

Ordinary  cobble. 260 

Ordinary  macadam 80ta6T 

PreDch  macadam 40 

Stone  hlock. 80 

Bel^an  block 60 

Belgian  block,  well  laid 33 

Asphalt 16 

Smooth  granite  tranw 12 

Iron  tram*. 10 

Tablb  No.  4S. 

Dluoatcr  of  wheela  ItLfllo.  uidlfteiii. 

Uach  Tin.  1  )^4oeh  Tire. 

To  Start.       To  Hon.    To  Btut.      To  Wyn, 

Block  pavement 161  46  142  35 

Good  «and  roads 323  127  343  180 

Good  gravel  roads 276  6t  308  83 

Muddy  roods 369  264  422  237 

more  traction  will  be  required  with  wide  tires  on  a  hard  surface 
tbat  is  not  smooth. 

The  committee  of  the  Society  of  Arta  previously  referred  to  ex- 
perimented on  the  streets  of  London  in  1875  to  ascertain  the  force 
required  to  draw  loads  over  different  roadways  at  varying  rates  of 
speed.    Table  No.  49  gives  results. 

Tie  report  added  that  the  asphalt  experimented  on  was  not 
in  good  condition,  and  for  that  reason  the  force  shown  for  asphalt 
was  undoubtedly  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  These 
ligures,  however,  are  valuable  as  they  give  the  effect  caused  on  the 
draft  of  increased  speed. 

Table  No.  50  is  made  up  from  the  results  of  different  experi- 
menters, the  figures  representing  the  force  in  pounds  to  draw  one 
ton  at  a  speed  of  approximately  3  miles  per  hour. 

From  all  these  iigures  it  is  estimated,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  varying  conditions  under  which  all  tests  were  made,  as  well 
as  the  improved  character  of  pavements  at  present,  that  the  force 
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Tabu  No.  49. 

rik._*_.^ik..__>  Bpeeil  In UIIm      Fona In  Pounds 

UMMMrornTSmeDt.  par  Hour.  la  mors  One  Too. 

Onvellr  maeadun 6.945  44 

Do 3.45  39.8 

Qnnite  maeadftm  side  of  tnmwiiy  J  <'■  ^  ^' ' 

'  1  3.IB8  14.6 

Do 2.567  18JS 

Onmite  Mocks  fwdily  Uid \  *-^^  ^^^ 

'  i  2.776  84.4 

Aipbalt   6.026  30.8 

Do 3.66  24.2 

Do 6.687  29.3 

Wood  3.932  41.1 

Do. 3.278  85.8 

Da 3.827  84J 

Good  muadam 8.8S  37.S 

Tabu  No.  60. 
Clmctor  of  Beading.  Ponnds.  Aathorl^. 

OidlnaiT  dirt  road 200  Beran 

Hud  graTsl «8f  Beran 

"     m  Mlnard. 

"     61  D.S.Gort. 

148  Gordon 

100  NaTler 

Good  »i»/-<T»in  wet SS  to  S6f  Uorln 

Beatmaeadam S&}to48|  Qordon 

eSf  to4«|  HoriD 

"       44^  Kamford 

88  U.8.G0Tt 

Ordinary  <wbbl«atona 128  Kosaack 

Good  oobUestone 9St^  Koasaek 

CobblMton* M  V.  8.  GoTf. 

Belgian  block 47^  Navter 

'■    aStoWJ  Uorin 

"  "    81  IT.  S.  Gort. 

"  "     good 88(  Romford 

Ordinary  atone  block 60  Mlnard 

" 88 

Good  (tone  block 40  Rnmford 

London  stone  block 8S  Gordon 

Poor  atone  block 4S  U.  S.  Gort. 

Aapbalt 15  Gordon 

"      poor 38  U.  S.  GoTt. 

•'      IS  Hanpt 

"      34  London  Experim«it 
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eiprCBSed  in  ponnda  to  draw  one  ton  over  the  different  pavements 
herein  considered  would  be:  granite  A  34,  granite  B  40,  asphalt  16, 
brick  20,  Belgian  40,  macadam  40,  and  cobblestone  65.  This  will 
give  a  percentage  to  granite  A  of  7,  granite  B  6,  asphalt  15,  brick 
13,  Belgian  6,  macadam  6,  and  cobble  4. 

The  general  opinion  among  engineers  is  that  the  tractive  force 
varies  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  wheels,  hut  some  say  in- 
versely as  the  square  root  of  the  diameter.  Mr.  W.  Hewitt  in  a 
paper  before  the  Surveyors'  Institution  of  England  says:  "From 
experiments  made  with  Eastren  and  Anderson's  horse-dynamom- 
eter at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show,  1874,  a  slightly  greater  ratio 
than  inversely  ag  the  diameter  was  given,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  inversely  as  the  diameter  is  the  more  correct  view  of  the  two." 

Siipp«rtness.— A  great  many  conditions  affect  this  property: 
conditions  of  the  street,  temperature,  wlhether  wet,  damp,  or  diy, 
etc. 

Mr.  Wm.  Haywood,  Engineer  to  the  Sewer  Ccwnmissions  of  Lon- 
don, made  some  very  extended  observations  in  the  London  streets 
in  1873  to  determine  the  liability  of  horses  slipping  on  asphalt, 
granite,  and  wood  pavements. 

The  asphalt  observed  was  the  ordinary  rock  asphaJt  of  that 
time,  2J  inches  thick  on  a  9-inch  concrete  base,  with  the  surface  in 
good  condition.    The  grades  varied  from  1  in  58  to  1  in  550. 

The  granite  pavement  consisted  of  Aberdeen  blocks  3  inches 
vide,  9  inches  deep,  and  from  9  to  15  inches  long,  laid  stone  to 
stone,  the  joints  being  filled  with  stone-lime  grout.  The  pavement 
as  a  whole  was  not  in  good  condition.  The  grade  varied  from  1  in 
30  to  1  in  1000. 

Two  wood  pavements  were  experimented  with.  One  was  formed 
of  fir  blocks  3  inches  wide,  5  inches  deep,  and  9  inches  long.  The 
blocks  were  laid  touching  each  other  at  the  ends,  but  croaewiee  of 
the  street;  the  joints  were  J  inch  wide,  filled  in  with  thin  gravel 
and  grouted  in  with  a  bituminous  composition.  The  other  con- 
sisted of  beech  blocks  3i  inches  wide,  4^  inches  deep,  and  6  inches 
long,  with  i-inch  joints  at  side  and  ends,  filled  in  with  cement 
grout.    The  grades  varied  from  1  in  30  to  1  in  260. 

The  asphalt  was  sprinkled  slightly  with  sand,  and  the  wood 
four  times  with  gravel.    The  wood  and  granite  were  watered  to  lay 
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the  dust,  bTit  the  asphalt  waa  not  treated.  All  the  pavementB  were 
kept  as  clean  aa  their  nature  and  respective  surfaces  admitted  with 
the  usual  amount  of  labor.  All  observations  were  taken  between 
S  A..U.  and  9  p.u. 

The  mean  number  of  horses  passing  daily  in  March  and  April 
was: 

I  ChMpdde  13,866 

^"P"^* \  Ponlttj  10,930 

'  t   King  WUlUm  StreM         6,S5C 

"'*"'* i   CkoDOnStraet  6.850 

_^  i  KlDg  Wllllwn  Street       81,16S 

i  Qrwwhnroh  Street  11,484 

Table  No.  51  shows  the  total  number  of  horses  that  fell  on  the 
different  streets  during  the  fifty  days  oa  which  observations  were 
taken,  ae  well  as  the  daily  mean. 

Tablb  No.  61. 


"1:^^^ 

BIMM. 

S 

of 
AcddenU 

SS. 

A-Ph»lt 

Onmlte 

Sir-wood 

Cheapslds 

Ponfcr 

ElDC  WlUam  Street 

Okunon  Street 
King  WlUlun  Street 

QiMeehnrcb  Street 

17S,788 

u.wa 

54,088 

40,884 

189.6K 

«,461 

Ml 
184 

Z 

380 
183 

1S6 
3S1 
1S7 
140 
44« 
68 

18.04 

a.8s 

8.68 
6.80 
7.«0 
8.24 

478,638 

3827 

40.72 

The  mean  being:  Asphalt  191  miles  travelled  for  each  accident. 
Granite  138     "  «       «      «        t. 

Wood     330     "  "       "      "        " 

**  Accidents  "  in  this  connection  mean  falls  on  knees,  falls  on 
haunches,  and  complete  falls.  N'o  account  was  taken  of  horses 
slipfnng  simply.  During  the  last  thirty-two  days  record  of  theee 
different  occurrencee  was  kept,  and  the  percentage  of  each  is  shown 
in  Table  No.  52. 

Table  No.  62. 

On  KnsM.  On  BannRha*.  Complete. 

Aiplult 32.04 

Oranite 

Wood  


32.04 

24.48 

43.48 

40.30 

TJW 

46.05 

84.07 

3.07 

n.w 
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Table  No.  53  shows  the  distance  in  miles  horses  travelled  with- 
out accident  under  three  different  conditions  of  surface  moisture. 
Tablz  No.  B3. 

PSTmnMit.  Dry,  INunp.  W^t. 

Onmite 73  168  537 

Aephalt 223  126  192 

Wood   : 64e  1D3  432 

Mr.  Haywood  thinks  th&t  the  accidents  on  the  beech  pavemente 
should  be  eliminated,  as  they  were  not  typical  pavements,  when  the 
tme  order  of  slipperiness  would  be: 

HUei. 

Granite 182 

Aq)lialt 181 

Wood  446 

It  must  be  home  in  mind  that  the  asphalt  experimented  on  was 
the  European  natural  rock  asphalt,  whic^h  is  admittedly  much  more- 
slippery  than  American  asphalt. 

In  summing  up  Mr.  Haywood  says: 

"  Taking  the  whole  group  of  conditions  into  account,  the- 
asphalt  was  the  most  adTantageonaly  placed,  the  wood  was  the  next 
BO,  and  the  granite  was  the  worst  placed. 

On  the  average  of  the  whole  fifty  days'  observatsons,  the  granite- 
vas  found  to  be  the  most  slippery,  the  asphalt  the  next  so,  and  the 
wood  the  least. 

Separating  the  accidents  under  three  conditions  of  surface  as- 
regsjda  moisture,  it  appears  that  asphalt  was  most  slippery  when 
merely  damp,  and  safest  when  dry;  that  granite  was  most  slippery 
when  dry,  and  safest  when  wet;  that  wood  was  most  slippery  when 
damp,  and  safest  when  dry." 

Id  1885  Capt.  F.  Y.  Greene  had  a  series  of  observations  made 
in  ten  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  to  determine  the- 
relative  slipperiness  of  'the  same  kinds  of  pavements  as  laid  in  thi» 
country.  From  his  results  he  decided  that  on  pavements  in  Ameri- 
can cities  a  horse  would  travel  %t%  miles  on  wood,  413  on  granite,, 
and  583  on  asphalt  without  an  accident.  His  accidents  were 
divided  also  into  falls  upon  the  knees,  falls  upon  the  haunches, 
and  complete  falls.  On  a  rough  pavement  falls  upon  the  knees 
should  not  be  wholly  <diarged  to  slipperineeB,  as  a  great  many  must 
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be  caueed  by  «tumblmg.  Capt  Greene  found  that,  of  a  total  of  84 
falls,  68  were  apon  the  knees.  Aasiunin^  that  one-half  of  the 
latter  were  stumbles  only,  the  deduction  would  be  that  a  horse 
would  travel  698  milea  on  granite  without  an  accident  doe  to  slip- 
perineee.    Theee  reBults  of  couree  are  general. 

From  these  and  other  obserrationB,  granite  A  is  given  a  value 
of  6,  granite  B  fi,  asphalt  3,  brick  6,  Belgian  3,  ma^dam  7,  and 
cobble  5. 

Maintenance. — The  cost  of  repairs  to  pavements  varies  greatly 
■  in  different  cities.  It  is  governed  principally  by  the  character  of 
the  material,  nature  and  amount  of  traffic,  and  the  condition  in 
which  the  streets  are  kept.  No  satisfactory  records  are  available 
on  this  subject.  Few  cities  keep  their  accounts  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  is  possible  to  tell  how  much  money  has  been  spent  on  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pavements.  Then,  too,  officials  have  different  stand- 
ards of  good  repair.  One  city  will  not  tolerate  what  is  ccmsidered 
very  good  in  another.  Granite  when  properly  laid  requires  but 
little  attention  for  some  years,  and  then  by  relaying  the  blocks  the 
pavement  may  be  made  good  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Surveyor  of  the  Greenwich,  Eng.,  District  Board  of  Works 
said  in  1891  that  a  granite-cube  paved  road  cost  13  cents  per  yard 
per  annum  for  repairs. 

In  Birmingham,  Eng.,  granite  lasts  seven  years  without  any 
cost,  for  the  next  seven  years  from  6  to  14  cents  per  yard  per  year, 
after  which  in  the  heaviest-traiHc  streets  it  would  require  relaying 
at  a  cost  of  about  73  cents  per  yard,  when  it  would  last  as  above 
another  fourteen  years,  and  even  then  the  best  of  the  stone  could 
be  redressed  and  used  on  light-trafBc  streets,  and  the  remainder 
used  for  macadam.  Wood  costs  nothing  for  the  first  year,  then 
from  15  to  18  cents  per  yard  per  year  for  twenty  years  after,  ac- 
cording to  location. 

In  Dresden  macadam  cost  for  repairs  in  1889  4J  cents  per  yard. 

In  London  in  1884  macadam  coat  on  Parliament  Street  70  cents, 
on  Whitehall  Street  71  cents,  and  on  Victoria  Street  50  cents  per 
yard  for  repairs.  On  five  principal  London  streets  granite  averaged 
10  cents  per  yard  per  year. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  cobblestone  does  not  stand  well 
under  heavy  trafSc.    There  is  not  sufBcient  stability  in  the  stones 
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to  sUod  the  blowB  tiie;  are  subjected  to,  and  the  results  is  that  the;r 
are  knocked  out  of  place.  Portions  of  several  cobble-paved  streets 
in  Brookljn,  N.  Y.,  which  made  a  connection  between  granite  pave- 
ments over  which  a  large  amount  of  traffic  was  carried,  coat  19^- 
cents  per  yard  per  year  for  repairs.  The  cost  of  repairs  for  nine 
years  vas  enough  to  repave  them  with  granite  blocks  on  a  sand 
base. 

The  subject  of  repairs  of  asphalt  will  be  taken  up  in  another 
chapter. 

The  values  assigned  are:  granite  A  10,  granite  B  7,  asphalt  6, 
brick  6,  Belgian  7,  cobblestone  %,  and  macadam  3. 

Favorableness  to  Travel. — This  is  a  difficult  property  to  reduce 
to  a  cash  basis.  Some  engineers  say  that  the  amount  of  noise  made 
by  driving  a  wagon  over  different  kinds  of  pavements  shows  the 
relative  amount  of  damage  caused  to  the  wagon.  While  this  may 
seem  a  strange  standard,  it  is  a  logical  one,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
the  smoother  the  pavement  ihe  less  noisy  it  is. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  difference  in  wear  and  tear 
to  delivery-wagons  and  horses  when  the  asphalt  pavements  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  were  increased  from  15  to  65  miles  in  a  total 
pavement  mileage  of  about  500,  two  of  the  largest  dry-goods  firms 
said: 

"We  desire  to  say  that  there  is  a  very  appreciable  difference 
in  our  wear  and  tear  account  since  the  increase  of  asphalt  pave- 
ments. No  more  damage  has  been  done  to  our  horses,  and  of  course 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  saving  to  wagons  must  be  very 
great." 

"  We  beg  to  state  that  the  effect  of  the  pavements  of  this 
Borough  has  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  save  us  coiiHiderable 
wear  and  tear  on  our  wagons,  and  lameness  to  our  horses." 

In  1896  the  Poughkeepsie  Cab  and  Transfer  Co.  said  in  answer 
to  an  inquiiy:  "We  would  say  that  our  repair  bill  for  1896  was 
50  per  cent  less  than  in  1894,  and  our  shoeing  hill  42  per  cent  less 
in  1896  than  in  1894.  We  attribute  this  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  introdaction  of  smooth  pavements  in  our  city."  Poughkeepsie 
at  that  time  had  about  28,000  square  yards  of  asphalt  block  pave 
ment. 
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In  1889  the  following  two  questions  were  put  to  the  onmiboft- 
drivers  of  London: 

1st.  Which  do  yon  consider  the  beat  form  of  roadway  to 
drive  over? 

2d.  Which  the  werat? 

The  answers  were: 

let.  750  woodj   S19  macadam;   197  grasite;   51  asphalt. 

2d,  122  wood;   1  macadam;  13  granite;   1045  aBphalt. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  asphalt  pavement 
is  that  laid  of  natural  rock  and  probably  subjected  to  aa  bad  a 
climate  for  slipperiness  as  that  of  any  city  in  the  world. 

The  condition  in  which  a  pavement  is  kept  affects  different 
pavements  differently.  An  editorial  note  in  Enginuring  in  1876 
saya:  "  Corahill  was  blocked  for  nearly  an  hour  through  the  falling 
of  horses,  and  the  scenes  in  Cheapside,  Eastcheap,  Mowgate  Street, 
ftre  simply  disgraceful,  not  from  the  fault  of  the  paving  of  the 
roadway,  but  simply  because  it  is  not  kept  clean."  This  referred 
to  asphalt.  The  values  given  to  different  pavements  are:  granite  A 
3,  granite  B  2,  asphalt  5,  brick  4,  Belgian  2,  macadam  6,  and  cob- 
blestone 0. 

Sanitannets. — There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  sanitary  value 
of  the  pavements  in  question.  The  committee  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  of  London  elsewhere  referred  to  made  tiie  following  statement 
on  this  point: 

"In  urban  districts  which  have*been  well  drained  with  proper 
eelf-cleansing  «ewer8  and  freed  from  emanations  from  them,  fevef 
has  been  found  to  lurk  in  those  quarters  where  the  surface- paving 
and  surface  cleaning  are  bad.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exteAsion  of 
impermeable  pavements  alone,  other  conditione  as  to  drainage,  etc., 
remaining  the  same,  has  been  attended  with  a  marked  reduction  of 
malarious  disease." 

At  the  time  of  the  cholera  in  London  in  1848,  it  being  impos- 
sible to  clean  the  cobble-payed  streets,  the  Board  of  Health  covered 
the  surface  with  3  inches  of  clean  earth. 

"As  a  sanitaiy  rule  perfect  impermeability  of  street  covering 
ia  of  primary  importance." 

These  principles  are  unquestionably  correct.    And  consequently 
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asphalt  witb  its  smooth,  impermeable  surface  rankft  very  hig'h. 
Granite  A  and  brick  also  resist  moisture.  But  they  are  more  noisy, 
and  noise  must  be  considered  under  this  head.  Noisy  streets  affect 
one's  nervous  system,  and  a  noisy  pavement  is  poorly  adapted  for 
streets  near  hospitals,  schools,  and  similar  buildings,  whatever  may 
be  their  qualities  in  other  respects.  Granite  B  and  Belgian  have 
joints  Med  with  sand  which  is  partially  swept  out  and  replaced 
with  street  refuse  of  all  kinds.  Decaying  as  it  must,  it  is  always 
offensive  and  unhealthy.  The  sand  .joints  also  allow  moisture  to 
accumulate,  w4iich  is  a  source  of  disease.  A  cobblestone  pavement 
can  never  be  kept  clean.  To  make  it  ao  it  would  be  necessary  to 
remove  all  the  supporting  material  between  the  stones,  and  the 
result  would  be  a  collection  of  loose  rocks. 

Macadam  is  always  dusty  if  not  thoroughly  and  frequently 
sprinkled.  It  absorbs  and  gives  off  moisture  readily  and  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  street  pavement,  although  it  ranks  high  in 
some  respects. 

In  the  old  city  of  New  York  the  number  of  deaths  in  1892  was 
44,329;-  in  1893,  44,486;  in  1894,  41,175;  in  1895,  43,420;  in 
1896,  41,622;  in  1897,  38,877;  in  1898,  40,240;  and  in  1899, 
39,822, — showing  an  abstdute  decrease  of  4507  despite  the  large 
increase  in  population.  This  is  a  remarkable  record.  It  can  be 
accounted  for  in  part  by  increased  sanitary  measures  in  general, 
and  largely  by  the  laying  of  asphalt  pavements  on  the  east  side  in 
the  tenement  district,  where  the  population  is  denser  per  acre  than 
in  any  other  city  of  the  world.  The  streets  have  been  kept  clean 
and  have  served  largely  as  recreation-grounds  of  the  people  in  the 
evening  and  on  Sundays.  As  a  sanitary  pavement,  then,  granite  A 
receives  9,  granite  B  7,  asphalt  13,  brick  11,  Belgian  5,  macadam  5, 
and  cobblestone  3. 

Having  now  discussed  each  property  which  is  possessed  by  a 
pavement  and  assigned  to  each  its  proper  percentage  value,  as  well 
as  considered  each  pavement  in  relation  to  these  different  values, 
it  will  be  possible  to  construct  a  table  that  will  show  in  detail  how 
each  material  stands  relatively  to  any  other,  and  also  what  propor- 
tion of  the  properties  of  a  perfect  pavonent  la  poeeessed  by  each 
pavement  under  consideration. 
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Making  asphalt  the  standard  at  100,  the  values  of  the  others  will 
be:  granite  A  91,  brick  88,  granite  B  74,  Belgian  68,  macadam  59, 
and  cobblestone  68. 

ThtB  table  is  original  and  has  been  made  np  after  much  careful 
study.  It  ifl  not  supposed  to  be  infallible,  nor  always  esact,  as 
much  of  it  has  been  determined  by  individual  judgment.  What  is 
claimed  for  it  ia  that  it  is  working  on  the  right  lines  in  attempting 
to  express  positively  what  is  generally  given  in  very  general  terms. 
By  a  proper  understanding  and  use  of  it  an  intelligent  student  can 
apply  the  principles  used  in  its  construction  to  any  particular  case 
that  may  present  iteelf,  end  when  be  comes  to  a  conclusion  be  able 
to  defend  himself  with  logical  arguments. 

Its  working  can  be  illustrated  in  several  ways. 

Assume,  for  instance,  a  street  over  which  the  traffic  must  be 
heavy  and  continuous.  Ultimate  cost  is  of  great  importance.  It 
overrules  first  cost.  Light  resistance  to  traffic  and  foothold  for 
horses  are  ruling  eiranents,  so  that  a  given  power  may  move  its 
maximum  load.  ITie  items  first  to  be  studied  are,  then:  Dura- 
bility, maintenance,  traction,  and  the  non-slippery  property.  Con- 
sulting tbe  table  and  combining  the  values  for  tiiese  items,  granite 
A  has  a  value  of  44,  granite  B  35,  asphalt  40,  brick  37,  Belgian  33, 
macadam  23,  and  cobblestone  26. 

Granite  A  has  Buch  a  decided  advantage  over  this  that  further 
study  is  not  necessary  to  come  to  a  proper  decision.    But  when  the 
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figures  are  u  close  as  the  next  three,  ranging  from  40  to  35,  a  cere- 
£iil  examination  of  the  remaining  properties  would  be  required; 
In  this  particular  instance  granite  A  ranlcs  bo  high  in  the  totals, 
and  BO  far  ahead  in  the  special  requisites,  that  it  would  seem  that 
no  mistake  could  be  made  in  selecting  it  for  the  material  to  be 
used. 

Consider  next  a  residential  street,  built  up  with  homeB  whose 
owners  have  means  sufficient  to  afford  the  best  of  anything  they 
desire,  and,  while  not  wiahing  to  be  extravagant,  do  want  and  ex- 
pect the  beet  pavement  that  can  be  laid  without  regard  to  expense. 

This  is  an  entirely  different  proposition.  Cost,  ilurability,  and 
maintenance,  so  important  before,  can  be  left  out  of  consideiHtioit 
altogether.  Easiness  of  cleaning,  non-Blipperinesa,  favorableneaa 
to  travel,  and  sanitariness  are  the  governing  characteristics. 
Working  as  before,  granite  A  has  29,  granite  B  S3,  asphalt  36, 
brick  33,  Belgian  18,  macadam  13,  and  cobble  9. 

Asphalt,  possessing  all  the  desired  properties  in  so  high  a  degree, 
should  be  selected  without  much  question. 

It  may  be  said  that  durability  and  maintenance  are  too  hastily 
disposed  of,  and  that  by  considering  them  the  results  would  be 
changed.  But  this  is  the  point  of  the  selection.  The  property  owners 
can  afford  the  best.  They  would  not  carpet  their  parlors  with 
hemp  or  matting  because  it  would  last  longer  than  tapestry,  nor 
fumiah  their  dining-room  table  with  crockery  and  pewter  rather 
than  with  china  and  silver.  The  problem  is  to  select  the  best 
material  under  existing  conditions. 

The  above  conclusions  would  generally  hold  good  for  the  best 
retail  streets. 

Next  consider  a  residence  street  with  very  light  traffic,  where 
the  abutters  wish  a  good  but  an  economical  pavement,  one  that 
will  be  durable  and  as  near  the  best  as  their  financial  condition  will 
admit.  This  requires  careful  conaideration,  T^e  destructive  action 
of  travel  is  almost  wholly  eliminated.  Durability  will  be  governed 
by  the  action  of  the  elements.  Every  quality  but  slight  resistance  to 
traffic  must  be  taken  into  acconO't.  This  gives:  granite  A  62,  gran- 
ite B  50,  asphalt  61,  brick  55,  Belgian  46,  macadam  39,  and  cobble 
40.  Granite  A  leads  asphalt  by  1  point,  but  by  a  further  study  of 
the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  it  gets  its  supremacy  by  its  great  dura- 
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bility  under  traffic.  Eliminating  this  property,  granite  A  has  41, 
granite  B  33,  aspli&lt  46,  brick  43,  Belgian  29,  macadam  32,  and 
cobble  26.  All  but  the  three  leading  materials  can  now  be  re- 
jected, leaving  for  further  examination  granite  A,  asphalt,  and 
brick. 

Nov  while  durability  has  been  eliminated,  ite  value  was  deter- 
mined by  the  action  of  the  weather  as  well  as  traffic.  In  this  case 
the  latter  can  be  left  out,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  asphalt 
has  a  life  that  is  determined  by  climatic  conditions,  irrespective  of 
traffic,  it  will  be  seen  that  granite  A  and  brick  in  this  instance  can 
consistently  be  placed  above  it.  These  two  have  now  practically  the 
same  standing,  but  by  a  farmer  exajnination  it  will  be  learned  that 
granite  A  gains  4  points  over  brick  on  maintenance  simply  by  ita 
superiority  under  heavy  travel.  Leaving  that  out  of  the  total, 
granite  has  31  and  brick  36,  and  the  latter  is  plainly  the  selection 
to  be  made. 

If  the  property  owners,  however,  think  the  price  too  hi^,  and 
prefer  granite  with  ite  inconveniences  to  the  more  pleasing  brick, 
then  granite  B  would  be  the  choice,  but  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  decision  was  reached  for  financial  reaaonB. 

Assume  next  that  a  country  highway  is  to  be  improved  where 
the  traffic  is  not  heavy,  but  the  road  is  needed  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
coarse  between  towns,  or  to  connect  a  suburban  village  with  the 
parent  city.  Sanitariness,  easiness  of  cleaning,  durability  (except 
as  to  action  of  weather),  and  light  resistance  to  travel  can  be 
eliminated, — sanitariness  and  easiness  of  cleaning  because  on  a 
sparsely  settled  road  many  things  are  unimportant  that  could  not 
be  tolerated  in  a  city;  the  other  qualities  because  no  heavy  loads 
will  be  attempted.  There  will  remain,  then,  granite  A  21,  granite 
E  18,  asphalt  18,  brick  19,  Belgian  17,  macadam  22,  and  cobble  21. 
In  this  case  the  values  are  more  nearly  alike,  but  the  cost  of  the 
first  five  materials  will  rule  them  out  at  once.  There  can  be  no 
qnestion  between  macadam  and  cobble  on  account  of  the  onde- 
sirability  of  the  latter,  even  though  the  former  has  but  one  point 
in  its  favor.  By  modifying  the  foundation  for  brick  under  these 
conditions,  it  would  make  a  good  showing,  and  in  many  localities 
prove  the  proper  material. 

The  above  examples  illustrate  the  workings  of  the  table,  show- 
ing how  it  is  possible  to  analyze  the  conditions  that  may  arise  in 
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any  case,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  and  logical 
result  when  a  systematic  investigation  is  undertaken. 

An  engineer  who  has  under  his  charge  the  maintenance  and  re- 
newal of  a  large  amount  of  pavement  will  he  governed  by  slightly 
different  principles  from  those  just  laid  down.  He  will  have  a 
certain  sum  of  money  from  year  to  year  to  he  used  on  this  work,  ' 
and  it  will  he  his  duty  to  make  the  most  of  it.  He  is  now  endeavor- 
ing to  benefit  the  entire  city,  not  the  residents  of  any  one  section, 
as  the  funds  for  this  purpose  are  raised  by  taxation  upon  the  city 
at  large.  He  should  he  governed  more  by  ultimate  economy  than 
first  cost.  He  must  take  into  consideration,  too,  the  interruption 
to  travel  by  too  frequent  repair  on  business  streets.  A  material 
that  might  be  figured  out  as  economical,  even  if  short-lived,  fay 
reason  of  its  cheapness  both  of  first  cost  and  renewal,  might  re- 
quire BO  much  attention  as  to  be  an  actual  nuisance  on  a  business 
thoroughfare.  An  engineer's  appropriation  is  generally  inadequate 
for  his  work,  and  careful  study  is  necessary  to  bring  about  the  best 
results.  The  smaller  the  amount  the  more  time  should  be  spent 
in  directing  its  expenditure.  An  eminent  authority  has  said  that 
ij  one  has  but  five  minutes  in  which  to  perform  a  difficult  task, 
three  minutes  should  be  consumed  in  ascertaining  how  to  do  it. 

The  engineer  who  occupies  such  a  position  will  find  himself 
confronted  with  an  interesting  and  ever-varying  problem.  Condi- 
tions are  constantly  changing,  traffic  is  divided,  and  circumstances 
keep  arising  that  require  his  faculties  to  be  ever  alert  But  if  he 
meet  the -question  successfully,  and  ultimately  arrive  at  the  true 
solution,  hia  satisfaction  is  as  great,  perhaps,  as  in  any  other 
branch  of  his  profession. 

In  estimating  the  life  of  a  certain  material  to  he  laid  on  any 
particular  street,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  any  one  road  ia 
selected  to  be  made  into  a  thoroughfare,  traffic  will  be  immediately 
diverted  to  it  and  the  wear  of  the  pavement  abnormally  increased. 
Consequently  the  natural  life  of  the  material  must  not  be  judged 
by  its  wear  on  this  particular  street. 

Taking  now  the  costs  and  lives  of  the  different  pavements  aa 
herein  deduced,  the  actual  annual  expense  of  each  for  a  period  as 
near  fifty  years  as  will  be  convenient  for  each  material  can  bo 
easily  maintained  and  compared  by  the  formula 
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Por  granite  A:  C  =  tS-SO; 
/  =  .035; 
R=      .60 — an  amount  sDfBcient  to  relay  the 

pavement  once  daring  life; 
A  =      .064; 
N=  25  yeaiE. 


Sn'bBtituting  in  the  equation, 


For  the  second  period,  aeeuming  the  Talne  of  the  concrete  to 
Ire  $0.70  per  square  yard,  making  the  cost  of  relaying  81.80  per 
yard,  the  annual  expense  is  found  as  before  to  be  $0.13326,  or  for 
fifty  years  an  average  of  $0,154. 

For  granite  B:    C  =  $1.65; 

/  =     .035  SB  before; 

R=    0.35— cost  of   relaying  pavement  once 

during  life; 
A  =  .05841 ; 
N~  20  yean. 

Substitnting, 

.06841  +  .06775  +  .0135  =  0.12886  for  flrat  period. 

For  any  subsequent  period  the  cost  will  be  the  same,  as  the  pave- 
iD«it  has  no  appreciable  value  at  end  of  life. 

For  asphalt:  0  =$1.75; 

/  =      .035; 

R  =   0.72; 

A  =     .0714; 

JV  =  18  years. 
SabstitutiDg, 

$0.0714  +  .06125  +  .04  =  $0.17265  for  first  period. 
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For  any  subBequent  period,  aaauming  the  cost  of  repaying  to  be 
$1.25  per  Bqnaie  yard,  the  ezpeuee  will  be  $0.1345  per  yard,  and  for 
fifty-four  years  an  average  of  $0,147. 

For  brick:  C  =  »3.00; 

/  =      .03fi; 
R  -      .60; 
A  =      .1036; 
Jf  z=  16  yeara. 
Substituting, 

0.1036  +  .07  +  .04  +  0.3136  for  first  period. 
For  any  subeequent  period,  assuming  cost  of  repaying  to  be 
$1.3S  per  yard,  the  annual  expense  will  be  $0.14SS,  or  an  average 
for  forty-five  years  of  $0.17  per  year. 

Table  No.  65  shows  the  above  reeults  condensed. 
TABI.E  No.  6S. 
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In  1898  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  awarded  a  contract  for 
asphalt  pavements  for  $2.15  per  yard  with  a  ten  years'  guarantee, 
and  an  additional  price  of  10  cents  per  yard  per  year  for  the  next 
ten  years  after  the  expiration  of  first  guarantee.  Assuming  the 
interest  charge  to  be  3i^  per  cent,  and  the  bonds  to  mature  in 
twenty  years,  this  pavement  would  cwt  16  cents  per  yard  for  the 
first  ten  years,  and  25  cents  per  yard  for  the  additional  period,  but 
with  no  other  charge,  except  for  maintenance,  for  the  remainder 
of  Ufe. 

Table  No.  56  shows  the  pavement  mileage  of  eight  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  country  on  January  1,  1900,  except  Washington, 
which  is  computed  for  July  1,  1899;  also  the  mileage  as  it  existed 
in  1890  except  as  noted.    This  table  is  given  to  show  the  change 
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in  character,  as  irell  as  the  amount  of  pavemeiit,  during  the  last 
decade.  This  is  particularly  uoticeahle  in  the  case  of  Philadelphia, 
where  the  increase  has  been  33S  miles.  Asphalt  has  increased  310.7 
miles,  stone  block  232.6  miles,  brick  99.7  miles,  and  macadam 
105.5  miles,  while  cobble  and  rubble  atone  pavements  have  de- 
creased 378.8  miles.  The  actual  amount  of  new  pavements  laid  in 
nine  years  was  666.9  miles,  not  including  streets  repaved  with  the 
same  material.  While  a  great  portion  of  this  work  was  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  street-railway  companies,  it  is  a  remarkable  record 
that  will  probably  never  be  equalled  by  any  other  city  in  the 
world. 

Table  No.  66. 
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In  the  eight  cities  mmtioned,  asphalt,  stone-block,  and  brick 
pavements  have  increased  from  1043  miles  to  S19S  miles,  or  111 
per  cent;  while  stone  block  has  increased  from  776  to  1084  miles, 
or  39  per  cent;  asi^alt  has  increased  from  346  to  943  miles,  or 
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S83  per  cent,  and  brick  from  SOiniles  to  169  miles,  or  745  per  cent. 
The  actual  increase  in  each  case  is: 

vaim. 

Stone  307 

Asphalt   69A 

Brick   U9 

Another  important  fact  vill  be  observed  from  this  table:  the 
IncreaBe  in  the  amount  of  asphalt  pavement. 

In  1890  there  were  246.26  miles  of  asphalt  in  these  cities,  ex- 
cept as  noted  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  1900  this  mileage 
had  increased  to  941.58  miles.  These  figures  speaJt  more  forcibly 
than  any  other  words  can  as  to  the  popularity  of  this  pavement. 
Wood,  it  will  be  noticed,  has  never  been  used  to  any  extent  in  any 
of  these  cities,  ezcept  in  Chicago,  where  it  has  increased  about  350 
miles.  Brick  has  had  a  great  increase  in  Philadelphia,  and  has  been 
introduced  in  several  others. 

Openii^  in  pRTtments. 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  trouble  to  pavements  is  the  fre- 
quent cuts  made  m  it  for  repairs  and  connections  to  subsurface 
construction.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  when  water, 
sewer,  and  gas  mains,  with  house  connections  to  each  lot,  were 
laid  in  a  street,  it  would  be  tolerably  free  from  disturbance  for  some 
yeara.  But  in  the  days  when  telegraph,  telephone,  and  electric- 
light  wires  are  required  to  be  placed  underground,  when  pipes  for 
heating  and  refrigerating  purposes  are  being  laid  in  our  public 
streets,  when  changes  in  and  repairs  to  street-railway  construction 
are  constantly  going  on,  it  seems  as  if,  in  many  cases,  a  pavement 
is  hardly  free  from  the  contractor  before  it  is  being  torn  up  by  the 
corporation  or  the  plumber. 

This  matter  is  very  difficult  to  regulate,  especially  when  so  many 
changes  and  improvements  are  being  made  in  subsurface  construc- 
tion. It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  streets 
from  being  torn  up  is  to  provide  for  all  underground  construction 
before  the  pavement  is  laid,  and  then  give  no  permits  for  openings 
within  a  stipulated  time  except  in  extreme  cases.  When  a  street 
is  ordered  improved,  every  householder  on  the  line  of  improvement, 
and  every  corporation  having  any  property  at  present  or  in  pros- 
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pective  on  the  street,  should  be  notified  to  m^e  all  needed  repain 
or  extensions  at  once,  under  a  penalty  of  a  refusal  to  grant  per- 
mits for  extoDsionB  for  a  term  of  yeajB,  All  repairs  should  be 
hedged  with  such  conditions  and  requirements  as  to  make  it  so  ex- 
pensive that  corporations  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  make  all 
possible  repairs  in  advance. 

If  a  new  building  be  constructed  on  a  paved  street,  it  muat  have 
connections  to  the  different  street  mains.  If  these  sewers  have  not 
been  previously  laid,  the  pavement  must  be  opened. 

The  city  of  Rochester  has  the  power  to  construct  sewers  with 
their  attendant  connections,  lay  water-services,  etc.,  under  the  same 
conti^ct  by  which  the  pavement  is  laid,  and  aeaess  tlie  coat  against 
the  abutting  property.  Corporations  having  or  projecting  anbw&ys 
for  any  purpose  are  compelled  to  construct  them  in  advance  of  the 
pavement. 

It  often  happens,  however,  in  most  cities,  that  real-estate  owners 
are  so  anxious  to  increase  the  value  of  and  sell  their  property  that 
pavements  are  laid  far  in  advance  of  any  subsurface  construction. 

When  the  work  of  pipe-laying  comes  to  be  carried  out,  the  pave- 
ment is  badly  damaged  and  in  many  cases  practically  destroyed. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  for  New 
Tork  City  for  1896  it  is  stated  that  during  the  year  one  mile  in 
four  of  the  paved  streets  was  torn  up  for  construction  purposes, 
and  tiiat  69,000  separate  openings  requiring  repairs  to  pavements 
were  made  during  the  year,  or  one  opening  for  every  40  feet  of 
paved  streets.  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  during  the  year  1896  35,000 
openings  were  made  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  or  one  opening  for 
about  every  75  feet  of  paved  streets. 

In  the  report  of  the  Street  Department  of  Boston  it  is  said,  that 
for  the  year  ending  January  31,  1898,  14,017  separate  openings 
were  made  in  the  streets,  with  a  total  length  of  openings  of  313.4 
miles. 

These  figures  are  startling,  bat  would  probably  be  duplicated 
in  every  large  city  in  the  country  in  propMtion  to  its  nze.  It  is 
true  that  the  repairs  are  made  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation  or 
plumber  nkhei  than  at  the  cost  of  the  dty  at  large,  hut  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  money,  in  every  instance,  comes  event- 
ually from  the  people,  and  that  with  proper  precaution  a  very  lairga 
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portion  of  it  eoold  be  saved.  When  methoda  of  constructioii  haT* 
been  developed  and  fully  standardized,  and  when  the  requirementa 
of  modern  civilization  in  regard  to  public  wants  and  neceesitiee 
have  been  fnlly  aatisfied,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  thie  condition  of 
affairs  will  be  greatly  improved.  In  the  mean  time  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  the  pavement  disturbances  as  few  as  possi- 
ble, and  replaced  in  a  good  and  substantial  manner. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  however,  to  repair  any  opening  in  a 
pavement  so  that  it  will  be  as  good  as  before  disturbance.  The 
new  work  will  generally  be  a  little  above  or  below  the  old  surface, 
and  in  either  case  this  means  abnormal  wear.  Then,  too,  however 
well  the  pavement  may  be  laid,  any  settlement  in  the  earth  of  the 
excavation  results  in  a  corresponding  settlement  of  the  surface 
unless  laid  on  a  base  of  autficient  strength  to  span  the  opening  and 
sustain  tbe  load  by  its  transverse  strength.  It  was  the  practice  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  some  time  to  require  all  cuts  made  in  the  im- 
proved pavements,  whatever  the  original  foundation,  to  be  replaced 
on  a  Portland-cement  concrete  base  eight  inches  thick.  Settle- 
ments under  tiiis  rule  were  very  rare. 

Stone  pavements  on  a  sand  base  muBt  always  be  relaid  over  con- 
nections with  an  allowance  for  future  settlement,  else  a  dei^esaion 
will  certainly  develop  over  the  trench,  requiring  relaying.  In  the 
event  of  the  former  method,  the  ridge  in  the  pavements  is  objec- 
tionable until  it  reaches  its  permanent  position,  and,  unless  the 
paver  be  poceeesed  of  rare  judgment,  it  will  alwaj's  require  some  re- 
adjustment. This  will  increase  greatly  the  wear  of  the  material 
and,  consequently,  decreases  the  life  of  the  pavement. 
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GOBBLE  AND  8T0NB-BL0CK  PATEMBNTS. 

WrPHOUT  doubt  pavementB  originated  from  the  neceaeity  of  im- 
proving low  places  in  roads,  which  become  impassable  in  wet 
weather  on  account  of  the  traffic.  This  wae  done  BuccessfuUy,  and 
seemed  so  desirable  that  when  traffic  increased  the  pavement  was 
extended,  and  in  time  it  became  a  necessity  over  the  entire  road. 
To  the  ancient  BoOians  must  be  given  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
to  conetmct  roads  in  Burope  on  any  general  qrstem,  and  to  their 
credit  he  it  said  that  the  work  was  done  in  a  thorough  and  sub- 
stantial manner.  These  old  Bomaji  roads  were  practic^ly  works  of 
solid  masonry  construction,  built  of  irregularly  shaped  stones,  but 
finished  to  a  smooth  and  true  surface'.  A  full  description  of  the 
method  of  construction  of  one  of  these  is  taken  from  the  French 
Encyclopedia  of  1836. 

"  1st.  A  cement  of  chalk  and  sand  one  pouce  in  thickness. 

"  2d.  On  this  cement,  for  the  first  bed,  large  stones  six  pouces 
thick  were  placed  on  one  another,  and  backed  by  hard  mortar. 

"  3d.  A  second  bed,  eight  pouces  thick,  of  small  round  stones, 
mixed  with  other  broken  pieces  of  building  material  not  so  bard, 
and  mixed  with  a  binding  cement. 

"  4th.  A  third  bed,  one  foot  of  cement,  made  of  rich  earth 
mixed  with  chalk." 

An  ancient  pouce  was  1.09  inches,  and  an  ordinary  pouce  1.06. 
Fig.  3  shows  the  ground-plan  of  a  Roman  road  on  the  Septimer,  as 
taken  from  a  consular  report.  Figs,  i  and  6  show  sections  of  oth^ 
Bom  an  roads. 

The  Romans  constructed  these  roads  all  over  their  conquered 
provinces,  and  in  after-times  the  discovery  of  their  remains  wae 
taken  as  proof  of  former  Roman  occupation.  That  the  Romans' 
work  was  well  done  is  shown  by  the  roads  themselves,  as  the  one 
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previously  described  ia  said  to  have  been  in  good  condition  fifteen 
centuries  after  it  was  built. 


Fio.  « 
'     ■     ' 


Fio.  B, 

The  early  pavements,  however,  were  confitnicted  in  a  different 
manner,  the  material  being  in  almost  every  case  what  is  now 
termed  cobblestone.  This  was  natural,  as  the  cobbleetones  were 
the  most  available,  and  were  known  to  tave  great  durability.  A» 
cities  grew,  and  the  needs  and  desires  for  better  streets  increased, 
the  rough  cobblestone  did  not  satisfy  the  people,  and  improved 
methods  were  demanded.  Attempts  were  then  made  to  construct  a 
Bmoother  pavement  by  forming  the  stones  into  rude  irregular 
blocks,  at  tiTst  ofno  particular  shape,  but  endeavoring  to  give  a 
comparatively  smooth  surface.     This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
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Tnodem  block  pavement.    As  time  passed  on,  tlie  blocks  vere  made 
^)etteT  and  the  pavements,  consequently,  were  improved. 

In  Europe,  in  many  cities,  the  blocks  were  made  BeverBl  square 
feet  in  area,  and  at  first  were  laid  lengthwise  of  the  street,  but  as 
traffic  increaeed  it  was  demongtrated  that,  the  long  joints  being 
parallel  to  the  wheel  traflac  wore  rapidly,  and  the  pavement  soon 
.  l>ecame  rough  and  uneven.  To  obviate  this,  the  blockswere  made 
square  and  were  laid  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  6,  which  shows  a  recent 

BIDBWALKS 
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street  inCataoia,  Italy.  These  blocks  are  of  hard  lava,  16  x  30  inclieB 
square  and  8  inches  thick.  It  was  soon  discovered,  also,  that  these 
large  blocks  were  not  enitable  f&r  heavy  traffic.  It  was  diiUcult  to 
^t  them  so  bedded  on  any  foundation  that  they  would  maintain 
their  position  under  heavy  loads,  and  the  blocks  themselves  soon 
liecame  diaplaced.  This  caused  the  blocks  to  be  made  smaller  still, 
and  the  greater  portitai  of  the  European  cities  adopted  a  block 
about  6x8  inches  square,  and  of  depths  varying  according  to  traffic. 
In  this  country,  however,  the  original  pavements  were  all  of 
«obble.  The  citiee,  as  a  rule,  were  poor,  the  cobblestones  were 
available  and  naturally  came  into  quite  common  use.  They  gave 
very  good  service,  but  were  necessarily  rough,  uneven,  and  very 
noisy.  The  Rubs  blocks  spoken  of  in  a  previous  chapter  were 
probably  the  only  Ui^  square  blocks  that  were  ever  laid  in  an 
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.^nerican  payement  to  any  great  extent,  though  some  were  used  in 
New  Orleans  and  Boston. 

Following  the  cobblestone,  and  in  reeponBe  to  the  demand  for 
an  improvement  on  them,  came  what  has  alwaj-s  been  known  in  this 
country  as  the  Belgian  block.  The  name  is  given  to  it  becauEe  it 
was  first  used  in  Belgium,  and  it  came  to  be  quite  generally  adopted 
in  Europe.  ■  In  shape  it  was  a  truncated  p3rraniid,  witrh  base  about  ' 
5  or  6  inches  square,  and  a  depth  of  from  7  to  8  inchea,  the  bottom 
of  the  block  being  of  dimensions  not  more  than  1  inch  different 
from  the  top.  This  was  an  improvement  on  the  cobblestone,  and 
when  well  shaped  and  of  proper  material  made  a  very  good  pave- 
ment. In  New  York  and  vicinity  it  became  quite  popular  soon 
after  its  adoption,  about  1850.  The  trap-rock  forming  the  Pali- 
sades of  New  Jersey  is  easily  cut  into  blocks  of  this  shape,  and 
being  so  near  New  York,  it  makes  a  very  cheap  and  durable  pav- 
ing material.  As  the  blocks  became  more  common,  deviations 
were  allowed  from  the  specifications,  and  the  resulting  blocks  were 
too  small  on  the  base  to  allow  a  solid  bearing,  and  under  tratQc 
they  soon  got  out  of  position,  and  in  consequence  the  pavement  be- 
came rough.  An  improvement  on  the  Belgian  block  was  to  make 
the  block  an  exact  cube.  This  was  done  in  the  old  country,  and 
many  cities  there  at  the  present  time  lay  blocks  that  are  of  that 
shape. 

The  question  of  proper  paving  material  became  of  so  much  pub< 
lie  importance  in  Fhiladelpbia  that  in  1843  a  conmuttee  of 
eminent  engineers  was  appointed  by  the  Franklin  Institute  to  ex- 
amine into  the  subject  and  make  a  report  upon  the  best  material 
for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  adopt.  After  a  very  careful  and 
thorough  investigation  <of  the  material  being  used  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  at  that  time,  the  committee  made  an  ex- 
haustive report  to  the  society.  After  speaking  of  several  experi- 
ments of  different  kinds  that  had  been  made  in  the  tpty,  and  show- 
ing where  they  were  faulty,  they  finally  made  tihe  following  recom- 
mendations for  the  material  to  be  adopted  for  the  Philadelphia 
streets. 

Streets  of  the  First  Class. — These  should  be  paved  with  dreesed 
stone  blocks  laid  in  diagonal  courses  to  the  street,  upon  a  subpave- 
ment  of  pebbles.  These  blocks  were  to  be  exactly  8  inches  deep  and 
from  7  to  9  inches  wide,  and  8  to  10  inches  long.    The  estimated 
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cost  of  this  pavement  at  tliat  time  was  $3  per  square  yard.  This 
pavement  was  recommended  for  streets  of  heavy  traffic  w<ben  the 
grade  was  2"/^^  per  cent  or  less. 

Streets  of  the  Second  Class. — The  pavement  for  these  streets 
should  consist  of  two  stone  tramways  built  in  each  street  to  accom- 
modate traffic  in  both  diiectionsr  and  the  spaces  between  the  trams 
and  curtis  to  be  paved  with  cobble.  It  was  estimated  that  this 
would  cost  for  laying  transversely  on  the  streets  already  paved,  and 
r^»ving  the  old  material,  abont  $1  per  square  yard  ov^  the  entire 
surface  between  the  curbs. 

Streets  of  the  Third  Class,  including  all  Lanes  and  Alleys. — For 
this  tdie  then  method  of  paving  with  cobbles  was  recommended, 
adopting  the  improvements  suggested  in  the  report,  which  con- 
sisted of  using  more  regularly  formed  stones  and  thus  having  the 
average  depth  6  inches.  The  committee  reported  as  the  beet  shape 
for  the  cobblestone  "  that  of  a  prolate  spheroid  generated  by  an 
ellipse,  of  which  the  major  axis  is  double  the  lengtdi  of  the  minor." 

A  tramway  street  similar  to  that  proposed  for  those  of  the  sec- 
ond dasB  had  been  laid  in  London  in  1825  on  the  Commercial 
Boad,  and  the  Philadelphians  bad  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one 
that  had  been  made  a  eJiort  time  previous  to  1843  on  Arch  Street. 

How  much  attention  was  given  to  this  report  can  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  in  1884  (forty-one  years  after  it  was  made)  ninety- 
three  per  cent  of  the  entire  pavements  of  Fhiladelphia  (535  miles) 
was  then  paved  with  cobblestone,  as  has  been  before  stated. 

It  did  not  require,  however,  many  years'  experience  wiflh  Bel- 
gian blocks  to  demonstrate  to  New  York  City  that  the  proper  pave- 
ment had  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  many  experiments  were 
made  with  a  view  to  improvement.  About  1865  a  patent  was  issued 
by  the  United  States  to  Mr.  Charles  Guidet  for  laying  granite  pave- 
ments. The  distinctive  points  of  this  pavement,  and  upon  which 
Mr.  Guidet  based  his  patent,  were: 

First,  stones  bounded  by  six  faces,  the  two  opposite  faces  being 
parallel  with  each  other. 

Second,  the  width  of  the  joints  running  transversely  to  the 
street  is  comparatively  wide. 

Third,  the  width  of  the  joints  running  lonptudinally  to  the 
street  is  comparatively  narrow. 
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Pavements  under  this  patent  were  laid  in  New  York,  and  sev- 
■eral  in  Brooklyn,  about  1869.  The  coat  of  those  laid  by  the  patentee 
was  about  $7  per  yard.  Not  thinking  the  partent  valid  or  equitable, 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  paved  several  streets  in  accordance  with  this 
method,  without  paying,  any  royalty.  The  patentee  brought  suit, 
but  was  finally  beaten  in  the  L'nited  States  court  and  the  case  dis- 
missed.  This  was  the  first  attempt  made  in  this  country,  on  any 
extended  scale,  to  lay  pavements  of  oblcmg  blocks. 

The  different  kinds  of  stone  pavement  now  being  used  in  the 
United  States  are  the  cobblestone,  the  Belgian  block,  and  the 
oblong  block. 

Cobbleatone. 

Fortunately  for  the  people  who  are  to  catoB  after  us,  very  littla 
•cobblestone  pavement  is  now  being  laid.  In  a  few  cities,  however, 
where  property  owners  pay  the  first  cost  of  the  pavement  and  are 
relieved  of  any  further  chai^ge  for  its  maintenance  or  relaying,  ita 
cheapness  is  a  sufficient  inducement  to  cause  it  to  be  used.  It  never 
^ves  aatisfaction,  and  ia  really  only  a  substitute  for  a  pavement. 
If  laid  in  the  manner,  and  of  stone,  similar  to  that  described  by 
the  Philadelphia  committee,  a  tolerably  good  pavement  would  be 
secured,  but  all  stones  of  that  character  have  now  become  so  scarce 
that  to  secure  them  would  increase  the  cost  to  such  an  .extent  as  to 
make  it  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  granite  pavements. 

Cobblestone  specifications,  too,  have  been  most  shamefully 
■abused  and  violated.  As  pavements  of  this  class  increased  and  the 
■demand  for  the  stones  became  bo  great  that  suitable  ones  were  ob- 
tained only  at  considerable  expense  and  witii  some  difficulty, 
almost  anything  in  shape  and  size  was  permitted  to  be  used.  -  The 
result  was  that  cobblestone  pavements  were  even  worse  than  they 
would  have  been  had  tihey  been  properly  laid.  Cobblestone  specifi- 
cations generally  provide  that  the  stones  shall  be  the  best  selected 
water  or  bank  cobblestones,  of  a  durable  and  uniform  quality,  with 
round  heads  and  well-shaped  large  ends.  They  shall  not  be  leea 
than  4  inches  nor  more  than  8  inches  in  diameter  acroea  the  head, 
nor  less  than  5  inches  nor  more  than  10  indies  in  depth;  no  tri- 
angular, split,  or  otherwise  ill-shaped  stones  can  be  used,  nor  any 
which  ore  soft  and  rotten.    The  author,  once  examining  a  cobble 
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street,  found  one  stone  of  such  size  that  lie  decided  to  measure  it. 
It  was  3  ft.  10  in.  long  and  11  in,  wide,  and  was  probably  laid 
under  specifications  similar  to  the  above.  In  another  instance,  in 
repaving  a  cobble  etreet  with  granite  blocks,  a  boulder  waa  fonnd 
forming  pert  of  the>  pavement  whicli  was  so  large  that  it  could  not 
lie  moved  without  blasting.  Wlhen  the  street  was  paved  originally, 
the  boulder  found  on  the  street  waa  simply  lowered  in  position 
until  it  was  at  the  required  grade  for  the  pavement  The  cobble- 
stone pavement  has  had  He  day  and  is  rapidly  passing  away,  but  it 
exists  at  the  present  time  in  such  quantities  that  it  will  require  sev- 
eral years  of  active  work  in  repaving  in  some  half  a  dozen  cities  to 
entirely  do  away  vrith  it.  Fig.  7  represents  a  section,  of  a  cobble* 
stone  'pavement. 


According  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
1899,  Baltimore,  Md.,  had  5,815,610  square  yards;  New  York  City, 
4,213,616  square  yards;  Philadelphia,  3,920,664  square  yards;  Cin- 
cinnati, 1,213,000  square  yards;  and  Pittsburg,  1,147,415  square 
yards  of  cobblestone  pavement. 

In  this  chapter,  and  in  the  entire  work,  where  estimaites  are 
given  for  costs  of  any  kind  of  pavement,  the  street  is  supposed  to 
be  graded  to  subgrade,  and  any  cost  of  putting  it  in  this  condition 
must  he  added  to  the  prices  herein  given.  It  is  customary  for  pav- 
ing contractors  in  and  about  New  York  City  to  deliver  paving  ma- 
terial on  the  street  and  pile  it  compactly  on  the  sidewalks  before 
the  work  of  paving  is  begun.  The  foundation  is  prepared  and 
laborers  called  "  stone-chuckers "  are  employed  to  carry  the  stonea 
from  the  aide  to  the  pavers.  The  organization  of  a  gang  for  laying 
cobblestone  pavement  is  as  follows:  One  foreman,  four  pavers,  two 
rammersmen,  four  ehuckers,  two  men  preparing  sand  base,  and  two 
men  spreading  sand  on  the  completed  work.  This  gang  will  lay, 
under  favorable  conditions,  400  square  yards  per  day. 
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Aeenmlng  the  vgges  as  follows: 

1  foremaii         at  93-60  per  day 9  SJK> 

4  pav«n  "     4.60    "     "    18.00 

2  Tammeramen  "     3^    "     "    7.00 

4  ehuckerB         "     1.60    "     "    6.00 

4  kborere  "     \M    "     "    8.00 

ToUl f3BJ» 

for  labor  £i>r  laying  400  square  yards  of  pavement,  or  10  cents  per 
square  yard  for  labor. 

Assuming  sand  to  cost  $1  per  cubic  yard,  delivered  on  the  work, 
and  that  1  cubic  yard  will  lay  5  square  yards  at  pavement,  and  that 
the  cobbles  themselves  will  cost  40  cents  per  square  yard,  the  total 
cost  for  material  will  be  60  cents  per  square  yard  plus  10  cents  for 
labor,  which  will  make  the  entire  cost  of  the  cobblestone  pavement 
70  cents  p«:  square  yard. 

In  making  any  estimate  upon  any  kind  of  pavement,  it  must  be 
[gmembered  that  the  cost  will  vary  &  considerable  percentage  ac- 
^'^"hfcLthe  contractor,  one  man  making  a  paying  piece  of  work 
out  of  wHac^^^  perhaps  be  a  lo»ng  one  to  another.    The  prices 

matenal,  tootMjy  considerably  even  in  the  same  city,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lengtEy^aul,  and  other  local  conditions,  so  that  any 
estimate  must  be  consilwd  ^  gen»al  one  nnleaa  special  conditions 
for  each  case  are  known.^^ 

A  base  for  a  cobblestone  "jnyement  should  consist  of  no  lees  nor 
much  more  than  6  inches  of  lo^  sand.  If  too  much  or  too  clean 
sand  be  used,  the  etone  will  beconH.  loose  and  cannot  be  maintained 
in  poRilion  under  traffic.  From  t'ts  ehape  of  the  stones,  there  is 
nothing  in  themselves  which  will  serve  to  bind  one  to  another,  so 
they  must  be  set  in  a  material  that  will  pack  solidly  and  remain  in 
position.  In  a  clean  sand  the  stones  n-ill  roll,  and  when  no  other 
can  be  obtained  it  will  be  necessary  to  mix  it  with  a  certain  per- 
centage of  loam  in  order  to  get  satisfactwry  results. 

Belgian  BIooIl  ! 
This  pavement  in  New  York  and  V7,cinity  has  been  laid  almost 
entirely  with  the  trap-rock  from  the  r-alisades  of  New  Jersey.  This 
rock  is  hard  and  durable,  but  after /iome  wear  becomes  smooth  and 
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dippeiy.  It  is  BO  hard,  however,  that  when  properly  laid  it  will 
probably  last  longer  than  any  stone  that  is  brought  to  the  New 
York  market.  On  account  of  its  being  so  generally,  and  always  at 
first,  made  of  this  trap-rock,  all  trap-rock  pavements  have  been 
called  Belgian  pavementa,  but  when  made  of  the  oblong  blocks 
simikr  to  those  of  the  ordinary  granite  they  have  been  called,  in 
distinction,  "  specification  Belgian."  This  is  a  complete  misnomer, 
as  the  name  refers  distinctly  to  the  shape  and  not  to  the  character 
of  the  material,  as  some  Belgian  pavements  have  been  laid  of 
granite. 

One  great  objection  to  the  Belgian  pavement  is  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  blocks,  it  will  not  retain  its  form 
under  traffic,  except  upon  a  very  solid  foundation.  The  blocks,  too, 
are  of  such  size  as  to  give  a  poor  foothold  to  horses,  and  being 
square,  or  nearly  so,  there  is  always  a  considerable  length  of  joints 
that  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  Ihe  wheel  traffic.  This  causes  the 
blocks  to  round  ofF,  wear  rough,  and,  at  intersections  where  traffic 
ie  very  severe,  often  to  be  crowded  out  o!f  position  and  become 
rutted.  The  courses  in  this  pavement,  in  this  country  at  least,  have 
always  been  laid  parallel  to  or  square  with  the  street.  If  a  square 
blook  is  to  be  used,  it  should  be  laid  in  courses  diagonal  to  the 
street  so  that  no  joints  should  be  parallel  to  the  traffic.  This,  how- 
ever, would  cause  so^ae  extra  expense,  but  would  be  more  than 
made  up  in  the  benefit  that  would  be  derived  from  this  method. 
Tn  this  country  the  Belgian  has  been  probably  laid  on  a  sand  base 
in  every  instance.  The  specifications  ordinarily  recite  that  the 
stone  blocks  are  to  be  of  trap-rock,  of  durable  and  uniform  quality, 
each  measuring  on  the  base,  or  upper  surface,  not  less  than  6  nor 
more  than  8  inches  in  length,  and  not  less  than  4  nor  more  than 
6  inches  in  width,  and  of  a  depth  not  less  than  6  nor  more  than  8 
inches.  Blocks  of  4  inches  in  width  on  their  face  to  be  not  less 
than  4  inches  at  the  base.  All  other  blocks  of  transverse  measare- 
ment  on  the  base  to  be  not  more  than  1  inch  less  than  on  the  face, 
but  no  block  on  the  face  shall  be  of  less  width  or  length  than  4 
inches.  Blocks  laid  along  curbs  must  in  all  cases  be  8  inches  in 
depth,  and  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole  number  must  be  of 
like  depth.  The  faces  of  the  blocks  muet  be  smooth  and  free  from 
all  bunches  or  depressions. 
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These  vaiiations  allowed  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  blocki 
make  it  very  diiGcult  to  get  a  pavement  in  which  the  courses  are 
true  and  the  joints  well  broken.  It  requires  constant  care  and 
watchfulness  on  the  pert  of  the  inspector  to  see  that  blocks  in  the 
same  courses  are  of  the  same  width,  so  that  tiie  courses  may  run 
evenly  and  in  straight  lines  across  the  street,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  all  blocks  face  snugly  up  against  each  other.  After  the  blocks 
are  laid,  they  should  be  covered  with  sand,  which  must  be  swept 
into  the  joints  until  they  are  filled.  The  blocks  should  then  be 
rammed  to  a  firm  unyielding  bed  and  to  a  smooth  surface.  Wher- 
ever out  of  position,  the  blocks  should  be  trued  u])  and  brought 
perpendicular  to  tJie  surface  of  the  street  and  covered  with  another 
coat  of  sand  and  thoi'oughly  rarmmed  the  second  time  until  the 
pavement  is  solid  and  brought  to  a  proper  crown  and  grade.  Fig. 
8  represents  a  section  of  a  B^gian  block  pavement. 


^S5pPPP^i^ 


Fro.  8. 

Another  form  for  blocks  of  trap-rock  has  been  used  in  New 
York.  The  blocks  are  practically  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as 
those  of  the  oblong  granite,  but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
breaking  trap  they  are  not  generally  of  as  true  form.  Pavements 
laid  of  these  blocks  give  much  better  satisfaction  than  -those  of  the 
Belgian  and  are  very  durable.  They  are,  however,  subject  to  the 
same  fault  as  all  trap-rocks,  that  is,  of  becoming  extremely  slip- 
pery nnder  traffic.  While  used  to  quite  an  extent  in  New  York 
City,  they  are  not  being  laid  in  any  amount  at  present. 

On  a  piece  of  work  laid  of  this  material  the  organization  of  the 
gang  was  as  follows: 

G  paverB  «t  $4.50  per  daj f22.60 

3  rammersm^  "      3.50    "      "    10.50 

4  ehuckers  "      1.60    "      "    8.00 

2  Eandmen  "      1.25    "      "    2.50 

Makii^  the  total  for  labor 941.60 
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This  gang  laid  350  yards  per  day.  The  blocks  »f  which  the 
pavement  was  laid  cost  $37  per  thoueand,  $4  for  freight,  and  $1 
for  hauling,  or  a  total  delivered  oo  the  work  of  $-12  per  thousand, 
or  4'/,o  cents  each.  The  blocks  laid  on  an  average  27  per  square 
yard.  In  this  particular  case  the  sand  was  obtained  adjacent  to  the 
street  and  practicaJly  cost  nothing;  but  assuming  it  to  cost,  aa  in 
the  case  of  the  cobble,  20  cents  per  square  yard,  the  total  cost  of 
the  pavement  will  be  for  350  yards: 

L»bor #  4IJW 

Blocks  396.90 

Sand 70.00 

ToUl $508.40 

or  $1.43  per  yard.  The  street  where  this  work  was  dtme  was  4^ 
feet  wide. 

On  a  street  recently  paved  with  Belgian  blocks  the  paving  gang 
coneistedof: 

4  paveTB      at  «4.60  per  da^ CI8.00 

2  imramerB    "      3.50    "      "    7M 

4  «huckera    "     1.60    "     "    BM 

2  Uboren     "     1.26    "     "    2.60 

ToM <33J>0 

The  amount  of  pavement  laid  per  day  was  340  yards,  or  a  coet  of 
14  cents  per  yard  for  labor.  The  stone  cost  about  $30  per  M  de- 
livered on  the  street,  and  thirty  blocks  laid  one  square  yard,  mak- 
ing the  entire  cost  of  the  pavement  per  square  yard: 

30  blocks  at  930  per  H 90.00 

Sand   20 

Labor U 

Total  «.24 

As  tlie  Belgian  blocks  wore  smooth  and  became  rounded  off 
□nder  traflic,  considemble  dissatisfaction  arose  with  this  pavement, 
and  it  was  soon  seen  that  an  improvement  was  demanded  in  the 
shape  of  the  blocks.  Up  to  this  time  no  great  amount  d  granite 
had  been  used  in  street  pavements  in  this  country,  so  with  the  im- 
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proved  form  of  blocks  came  the  introduction  of  granito  as  a  pav- 
ing maietiaL  The  first  pavement  laid  of  thi^  character  was,  as  has 
been  said  before,  tiie  so-called  Guidet  blocks,  but  these  were  large 
and,  while  durable  under  traffic,  soon  became  smooth  and  slippery. 
As  a  modification  of  this  all  the  blocks  were  changed  into  what  has 
generally  been  adopted  for  oblong  stone  blocks. 

Granite  Pavement. 

In  making  a  selection  of  stone  for  a  block  pavement,  the  hardest 
does  not  necessarily  give  the  best  reaulta.  Any  hard  stone  weani 
smooth  and  becomes  slippery,  and  while  perhaps  it  is  the  most 
economical  for  the  severest  traffic,  under  medium  or  ordinary  ser- 
vice the  softer  sttme  is  better.  The  hard  blocks  wear  on  the  edges, 
rounding  off  from  the  impact  of  the  horses'  shoes,  and  the  face 
beoomee  smooth  from  the  abrasion  of  tJie  wheels,  "bo  that  in  a  few 
years  the  pavement  becomes  rough,  although  the  surface  of  the 
blocks  is  smooth.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  pavements  tdiat 
have  been  laid  in  Chicago  and  Omaha  of  the  so-called  Sioux  Falls 
granite,  described  in  Chapter  II.  It  is  extremely  durable  as  far 
as  abrasion  is  concerned,  but  cannot  be  considered  a  first-class  pav- 
ing material.  The  softer  granites  and  sandstones,  being  more 
tough,  do  not  break  on  the  comers  so  much,  but  wear  down  evenly 
and  smoothly  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  block,  so  that  the 
pavements  keep  moderately  smooth.  For  light  traffic,  and  per- 
haps anything  less  than  the  heaviest  traffic,  hard  sandstone  gives 
the  best  results.  Although  wearing  smooth,  the  character  of  the 
material  of  which  they  are  composed  prevents  them  from  being 
slippery,  so  that  while  they  may  wear  out  quicker  and  be  less  dur- 
able, while  they  are  in  use  the  pavement  is  much  better  for  gen- 
eral traffic. 

Limestone  blocks  have  been  used  very  little.  They  are  too 
soft  to  sustain  much  traffic  and  to  wear  evenly,  so  that  the  surface 
of  the  pavement  soon  becomes  rough  and  uneven.  In  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  too,  the  limestone  disintegrates  when  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  only  proper  mate- 
rial for  the  stone-block  pavement  of  the  present  is  either  a  granite 
or  a  hard  sandsttme. 
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In  determining  upon  the  proper  dimensions  for  a  paving-block, 
sereial  questions  must  be  coneidered. 

Length. 

A  block  should  be  long  enough  to  give  a  firm  bearing  on  the 
found^oo,  and  not  so  long  that  it  will  tip  up  under  trafiic  or  fail 
to  conform  to  the  sarface  of  the  street,  nor  so  short  as  ia  make  too 
many  longitudinal  joints  or  present  too  small  a  surface  for  traffic. 

Width. 

The  blocks  shoald  be  made  of  such  a  width  as  to  gire  a  good 
foothold  for  horeee.  The  surface  of  the  block  itself  offers  but  a 
slight  foothold.  The  horse  must  depend  upon  the  shoe-calks  catch- 
ing on  the  tramverBe  joints  of  the  pavement,  so  the  width  of  the 
blocks  must  not  be  greater  than  the  difference  between  the  toe- 
and  heel-calks  of  the  ordinary  horseshoe,  thus  reducing  to  a  mini- 
mum the  tendency  to  slip.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blocks  must 
not  be  so  narrow  as  to  make  the  number  of  joints  too  many,  or  to 
make  the  face  so  small  as  to  render  the  block  unstable. 

In  specifications  adopted  for  paving  Havana  under  a  contract 
partially  entered  into  before  the  Spanish  war,  the  maximum  width 
of  blocks  was  made  3  inchea,  on  account  of  mules  being  principally 
used  for  trucking,  and  their  feet  being  so  much  smaller  than  those 
of  the  ordinary  horse. 

D«ptli. 

In  determining  the  depth  of  the  block  two  principles  must  be 
considered:  first,  the  amount  of  wear  to  which  the  block  will  be 
mthjected;  and  second,  its  stability.  Probably  very  few  granite 
pavements  are  worn  out  by  tiie  direct  action  of  traffic  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  blocks.  They  become  rounded  off,  displaced,  and  worn 
in  parts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  entire  pavement  rough 
and  uneven  rather  than  from  any  direct  wear  of  the  block  iteelf. 
So  if  the  block  is  deep  enough  to  remain  firm  and  soUd  m  its  posi- 
tion, it  will  generally  be  of  sufficient  depth  to  sustain  traffic.    As  a 
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general  rule  no  block  should  be  laid  whose  depth  is  not  greater 
than,  and  preferably  IJ  times,  its  width.  For  good  results  the 
minimum  depth  should  not  be  less  than  6  inches. 

The  exact  form  and  shape  of  the  blocks  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  character  of  the  pavement,  and  a  good  surface  cannot  be 
obtained  from  poorly  shaped  blocks. 

The  epeeificationfi  of  blocks  in  the  Department  of  Highways 
in  New  York  City  say  on  this  subject:  "  The  blocks  are  to  be  rect- 
angular on  the  tops  and  sides,  uniform  in  thicknesa,  split  and 
dressed  so  as  to  form,  when  laid,  close  joints,  with  a  fair  and  true 
surface,  free  from  bunohee. 

The  Philadelphia  specifications  say  that  the  face  of  the  blocks 
shall  bo  not  warped,  parallel,  free  from  bunches,  depressions,  and 
inequalities  exceeding  |  of  an  inch. 

The  Cleveland  specifications  for  Medina  Bamistone  blocks  say: 
"  The  stone  to  have  parallel  sides  and  ends,  with  right-angle  joints, 
any  ToughnesB  and  points  on  stone  to  be  broken  off  so  that  when 
set  in  place  they  shall  have  tight  joints  for  tlie  distance  of  at  least 
31  inches  from  the  top  down.  The  area  of  the  bottom  of  any  stone 
to  be  not  leas  than  J  of  the  area  of  the  top.  The  top  to  have  a 
smooth,  even  surfaee," 

The  London  specifications  say:  "  Each  stone  to  be  properly 
squared  so  that  the  bottom  of  each  stone  shall  not  be  less  than  bhe 
top,  the  sides  and  ends  to  be  flat  eo  as  to  remain  against  each  other 
throughout  the  whole  depth.  The  bottoms  of  the  stones  are  to  be 
Sat,  and  the  tope  are  to  be  Sat,  but  finished  rough." 

The  Glasgow  specifications  say:  "  Each  set  must  be  properly 
dressed,  wjuared  and  level  on  ihe  tops  and  beds,  the  sides  and  ends 
to  be  parallel  and  square.  The  sets  of  each  class  must  be  truly 
gauged;  no  bulges  or  hollows  will  he  allowed  on  any  pretest  what- 
ever," 

It  is  diflicult  to  keep  the  contractors  to  the  above  specifications, 
as  the  block-makers  wish  to  work  in  all  blocks  poeeible  and  will  do 
their  utmost  to  have  them  admitted  even  if  they  do  not  conform  to 
the  specifications.  Some  granites  break  more  easily  than  others. 
Some  stone  that  is  naturally  hard,  tough,  and  very  durable  is 
bunchy  and  uneven,  so  that,  while  making  a  durable  pavement,  it  ia 
rough  and  the  width  of  the  joints  is  apt  to  vary. 
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Table  "So.  57  shows  the  dimensions  of  granite  blocks  used  on 
the  principal  streets  in  tbia  country  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain,  and 
Table  No.  58  shows  the  dlmensionB  of  blocks  used  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe, 

Table  No.  S7. 
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Ponndatioa. 
A  pavement,  as  is  true  of  every  other  work  of  construction, 
should  have  a  solid  foundation.  Without  it  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
the  blocks  in  position  and  thus  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of 
wear  from  the  pavement.  The  first  granite  pavements  were  laid 
on  a  sand  base,  but  as  traffic  increased,  both  in  kind  and  in  weight, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  give  the  blocks  a  more  solid  base,  and  a 
foundation  of  cement  concrete  was  adopted  in  heavy-traffic  streets. 
The  sand  foundation  ia,  however,  being  used  at  present  with  good 
results  where  the  pavement  is  well  laid  and  on  light-traffic  streets. 

Preparing  the  Poundation, 
Whatever  the  base,  but  particularly  if  of  sand,  after  the  street 
ia-  put  to  subgrade,  the  entire  surface  of  the  roadway  should  be 
thoroughly  rolled  with  a  ten-ton  roller  until  it  is  solid  and  ctHnpact 
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Should  any  soft  spots  develop  that  will  not  become  solid  imdw  tlie 
roller,  they  must  be  escaTarted  and  refilled  with  firm  earth,  sand, 
or  gravel  and  then  thoroughly  rolled.  The  subgrade  shonld  be 
brought  to  the  exact  contour  as  specified  for  the  pavement  and  the 
required  depth  below  the  finished  surface.  The  sand  for  the  base 
should  be  next  spread  in  a  sufficient  quantity  and  the  paving-blocks 
laid. 

laying  the  BlockB. 
A  few  engineers  recommend  that  the  blocks  should  be  laid  in 
courses  diagonal  to  the  direction  of  the  street.    This,  however,  does 
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Dot  Beem  to  be  good  practice,  as  it  does  not  give  as  good  a  foot- 
hold to  the  horsee,  nor  will  the  blocks  wear  as  well  as  if  their 
courses  are  at  right  angles  to  the  street,  and  this  method  is  almost 
nniTersally  adopted  at  the  present  time.  A  portion  of  Devonshire 
Street,  Boston,  is  now  paved  with  blocks  in  diagonal  courses. 
Originally  the  right  angle  method  was  continned  across  all  inter- 


secting streets.  This  was  all  right  for  travel  on  the  street  being 
paved,  but  it  was  all  wrong  for  the  cross-streets,  a£  then  it  brought 
the  traffic  parallel  with  the  blocks,  and  they  soon  became  unduly 
worn  on  the  edges  and  the  pavement  became  rough.  This  method 
is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  To  remove  this  difficulty  the  plan  shown  in 
Pig.  10  was  adopted,  in  which  the  courses  are  run  diagonally  to 
the  street  paved.  This  obviated  the  difficulty  for  half  of  the  in- 
tersection, as  it  bronght  that  portion  of  the  traffic  at  right  angles 
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to  the  blocks,  as  shown  by  the  arrows  of  the  figure,  but  for  the 
other  half  of  the  intersection  the  traffic  remained  as  before,  almost 
parallel  with  the  blocks.  Fig.  H  shows  the  method  which  te  in 
use  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  as  good  an  arrangement  as  can  be 
obtained,  the  principle  being  to  have  the  traffic,  wherever  possi- 
ble, at  right  angles  with  the  blocks,  both  on  the  street  proper  and 
at  intersections. 


The  blocks  generally  should  be  laid  in  course*  square  with  the 
street,  stone  to  stone,  and  all  blocks  in  the  same  course  to  be  of 
uniform  width.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  keeping  the 
joints  close,  as  no  matter  how  tight  they  may  seem  to  be  when 
laid,  they  will  always  show  up  more  loosely  after  being  runmed. 

Some  contractors  purchase  their  blocks  by  the  thousand,  others 
by  the  yard.    In  the  former  ca^e  it  is  to  their  int^'eBt  to  have  a 
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thoUBand  blocks  lay  as  many  yards  as  possible,  and  so  there  is  no 
desire  to  keep  the  joints  close,  or  rather  there  is  an  inducement  for 
the  pavement  to  be  made  with  large  and  open  joints.  In  order  to 
prevent  this,  the  specifications  of  Philadelphia  require  that  the 
blocks  shall  be  set  separately,  according  to  their  width,  and  bo  that 
the  3i-inch  blocks  ehall  lay  32  per  square  yard,  4  rows  to  measure 


Fio.  11. 

16  inches  when  laid;   4-inch  blocks  to  lay  28  per  square  yard,  4 

rows  to  measure  18  inches  when  laid;  4|-inch  blocks  to  lay  25  per 
square  yard,  4  rows  to  measure  30  inches  when  laid;  and  they  pro- 
vide that  when  these  conditions  are  not  complied  with  a  reduction 
of  35  per  cent  shall  be  made  from  the  contract  price  for  such  por- 
tion of  the  street  as  does  not  conform  to  the  above  requirements. 
Tt  would  seem  that  these  restrictions  were  proper  and  justifiable 
if  applied  only  to  the  distance  a  certain  number  of  rows  should 
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meaBnie,  but  where  a  variation  of  4  inches  is  allowed  in  the  length, 
the  number  per  yard  will  vary  according  to  tiie  length,  and  it  does 
not  eeem  as  if  this  variation  ia  impwtant.  - 

After  the  blocks  are  laid  they  should  be  covered  with  a  clean, 
eharp  sand,  free  from  pebblee,  which  shall  be  swept  or  raked  into 
the  joints  until  they  are  filled;  each  course  should  then  be  set  up 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  street  with  proper  tools,  and  all 
imperfect  blocks  removed  and  replaced  with  good  ones,  and  then 
the  entire  surface  should  be  thoroughly  rammed.  It  should  then 
he  covered  with  a  second  course  of  sand,  treated  as  before,  and 
rammed  the  second  time.  This  part  of  the  work  should  be  done 
with  great  care.  If  any  soft  spot  or,  as  the  rammer  expresses  it, 
"  soft  blocks  "  are  found,  they  should  be  thoroughly  rammed  until 
they  are  solid  and  then  taken  up  and  the  foundation  brought  to 
proper  grade  with  added  sand,  and  the  blocks  replacedand  rammed 
as  before.  Upon  the  proper  ramming  of  the  pavement  depends,  in 
a  great  measure,  how  well  it  will  keep  its  form  and  shape  under 
traffic.  The  entire  eorface  of  the  pavement  should  be  covered  with 
one  inch  of  sand  and  allowed  to  remain  under  traffic  a  sufficient 
time  to  permit  all  of  the  joints  to  be  thoroughly  filled. 

Conorete  Fonadatioit. 

With  this  base  the  eubgrade  must  he  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  for  sand,  and  the  concrete  then  laid  upon  it.  After  the  concrete 
has  been  completed  and  set  Buffieiently  so  that  working  upon  it  will 
do  it  no  harm,a  cushion  of  sand  should  be  spread  over  the  cn.irj  sur- 
face. The  amount  of  sand-cushion  will  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  uniformity  of  the  depth  of  the  blocks.  If  the  blocks  are 
of  variable  depths,  the  cushion  must  be  deepened,  as,  on  account  of 
the  irregularities  of  the  concrete  itself,  at  least  1  inch  of  sand 
should  be  allowed  between  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  block  and 
the  concrete. 

When  a  stone-block  pavement  is  laid  upon  a  rigid  base,  the 
joints  between  the  blocks  should  be  filled  with  a  substance  that 
will  make  the  pavement,  as  a  whole,  water-proof.  With  a  sand 
base  this  is  not  desirable  or  necessary,  as,  whatever  the  joint-filling, 
the  blocks,  being  set  on  sand,  would  always  have  sufficient  motion  ■ 
under  traffic  to  permit  water  to  soak  through;  but  with  a  concrete 
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foundation  a  perfectly  Tater-tiglit  pavement  can  easily  be  obt&ined, 
and  is  desirable  both  from  the  sanitery  and  the  physical  standpoint. 

Joint-filling. 

Portland  Cement. — The  first  filler  that  naturally  suggested 
itself,  in  order  to  make  the  pavement  rigid,  was  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  cement.  This  was  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sand  and  one  ot 
Portland  cement,  and  after  the  blocks  were  rammed  the  joints 
were  poured  full  of  a  grout  made  as  above.  While  making  a  solid 
and  substantial  piece  of  work  at  first,  the  chief  objection  to  this 
filler  is  that  if  for  any  reason  a  joint  becomes  broken  it  always  re- 
mains so,  and  accordingly  it  has  never  been  used  to  any  great 
extent  in  stone  pavements. 

Ferroid. — In  1886  a  filler  called  "ferrotd"  was  used  ia  Buffalo. 
This  was  made  up  of  10  per  cent  ferroid,  30  per  cent  German  rock 
asphalt,  25  per  cent  Trinidad  pitch,  15  per  cent  coal-tar,  and  20 
per  cent  sand.  The  10  per  cent  ferroid  above  was  supposed  to  be 
composed  of  iron  borings,  sal-ammoniac,  and  sulphur.  This  mix- 
ture was  never  very  extensively  used. 

Murphy  Orout. — Another  joint-filler  used  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  West  is  what  is  known  as  "  Murphy's  Grout  Filler,"  It 
is  principally  composed  of  iron  slag  and  carbonate,  of  lime,  and 
when  used  on  a  street  a  certain  proportion  of  clean,  sharp  sand  ia 
added.  This  is  said  to  produce  a  mixture  which  is  as  hard  as  gran- 
ite and  which  attaches  itself  closely  to  the  blocks,  making  them 
solid  and  waterproof. 

Tot  and  Oravel. — The  general  custom,  however,  in  granite 
pavements  of  a  concrete  base  is  to  fill  the  joints  with  gravel  and 
paving-cement.  This  paving-cement  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
CSty  is  composed  of  100  lbs.  of  commercial  No.  4  paving-cement, 
20  lbs.  refined  asphalt,  and  3  lbs.  of  residum  oil.  This  conmier- 
cial  paving-cement  is  made  from  coal-tar.  When  coal  is  distilled 
for  the  purpose  of  making  illuminating-gas,  one  of  the  important 
products  of  the  distillation  is  a  liquid  called  coa^tar.  This  is  a 
very  complex  hydrocarbon,  which  when  further  distilled  produces 
what  is  generally  known  as  pitch.  Its  consistency  and  exact  com- 
position depend  upon  the  amount  of  distillation  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected.  It  is  known  to  the  trade  also  as  paving-cement 
and  numbered  according  to  its  hardness.    It  is  much  like  asphalt 
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in  its  general  appear&oce,  tut  more  brittle.  It  can  be  readily  die- 
tinguished  from  it  by  ita  peculiar  odor.  It  is  susceptible  to  heat 
und  cold,  cracking  in  winter  and  becoming  soft  in  summer  at  a 
temperature  which  would  not  affect  asphalt.  For  this  reason  it  is 
necessary  In  using  it  on  streets  to  flus  it  with  a  certain  amount  of 
asphalt. 

Granite  blocks  on  a  concrete  base  are  not  laid  with  close  joints. 
The  idea  ia  not  to  till  the  joints  entirely  with  paving-cement, 
but  leave  them  sufficiently  open  so  that  they  can  be  filled  with 
gravel  and  then  the  interstices  in  the  gravel  iilled  with  a  paving- 
cement  which  forms  a  perfectly  tight  joint  and  one  which,  if  broken 
during  the  cold  weather,  will  soften  and  become  perfect  again  at  a 
higher  temperature.  The  joints  should  be  left  just  wide  enough 
to  allow  them  to  be  filled  with  a  gravel  which  will  permit  the  pitch 
to  fiow  easily  through  the  interstices  and  thus  make  a  solid  joint. 
A  joint  }  of  an  inch  wide  after  the  blocks  are  rammed  is  sufficient 
to  accmnplish  this  purpose. 

Gravel  for  such  a  joint  should  be  screened  so  that  it  will  all  be 
retained  in  a  screen  having  ^-inch  mesh,  and  will  pass  a  screen  of 
^-inch  mesh.  If  the  gravel  be  finer  and  allowed  to  grade  down  to 
coarse  sand,  it  will  not  allow  a  free  flowing  of  the  cement,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  joint  will  not  be  filled.  The  pavement  should  be 
laid  practically  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  the  sand  base 
except  as  to  width  of  joints  and  the  ramming,  there  being  so  small 
an  amount  of  sand  under  the  blocks  that  much  ramming  is  not 
needed  on  a  concrete  base.  In  all  block  pavements  special  care 
should  be  taken  to  break  the  joints  with  a  lap  of  at  least  3  inches, 
and  preferably  in  the  centre  of  the  block.  Where  the  blocks  run 
of  uneven  length,  the  inspector  will  have  to  watch  pretty  carefully 
to  see  that  this  is  accomplished.  After  the  blocks  have  been  laid, 
the  gravel,  which  has  been  heated  to  a  temperature  that  will  posi- 
tively insure  its  being  perfectly  dry,  should  be  spread  over  the  sur- 
face and  into  the  joints  in  such  an  amount  that  when  the  blocks 
are  rammed  the  joints  shall  be  filled  within  3  inches  of  the  top. 
The  paving-cement  should  be  poured  into  the  joints  until  they  are 
full  to  the  top  of  the  gravel  and  until  it  ceases  to  run  off.  The 
joints  should  then  be  filled  to  the  top  with  more  gravel  heated  to 
a  temperature  of  not  less  than  200  degrees,  when  the  joints  should 
be  again  poured  with  the  paving-cement  until  they  are  entirely 
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filled  and  flueh  with  the  surface  of  the  pavement.  This  part  of  the 
work  should  closely  follow  that  of  the  pavers,  so  that  when  the 
pavera  atop  work  for  the  day,  the  rammers  and  cement-pourere  will 
require  but  little  time  to  complete  the  pavement  that  is  laid.  If 
the  gravel,  after  the  jcrinta  are  filled,  becomes  wet,  it  will  not 
properly  receive  the  cement,  as  any  appreciable  amount  of  water 
always  causes  it  to  foam  and  not  form  ■  solid  joint.  When  treated 
in  this  manner,  a  yard  of  pavement  will  require  about  1^  cubic 
feet  of  gravel  and  3i  gallons  of  paving-cement  for  joint-filling. 
Fig.  12  represents  a  section  of  granite  block  pavement  on  a  con- 
crete base. 


)p^iH^.igs(i3!Wisssgee!as@s@ 


Before  proceeding  with  the  construction  of  the  base,  the  cross- 
section  of  the  street  must  he  determined.  This  is  a  question  that 
has  been  discussed  at  considerable  length  by  engineers  and  upon 
which  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  opinion.  The  best  form  of  the 
street  for  traffic  alone  would  be  a  straight  line  from  one  gutter  to 
another,  but  this  would  allow  the  water  during  any  storm  to  spread 
out  over  the  entire  street,  making  it  difficult  for  pedestrians  to 
cross,  and  also,  in  case  of  any  settlement  of  the  pavement,  holes 
would  be  more  easily  formed. 

The  early  pavements  in  this  country  had  gutters  in  the  centre, 
and  all  the  water  was  therefore  led  to  this  portion  of  the  street. 
By  this  arrangement  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  street  was  prac- 
tically given  up  to  drainage,  and  the  water  was  delivered  to  the 
intersecting  street  at  the  centre,  where  it  was  difficult  to  take  care 
of  it.  The  remedy  for  this  was  to  make  the  surface  of  the  street 
convex  instead  of  concave,  and  juat  how  much  convexity  should 
be  given  is  a  question  for  discussion.  The  object  of  the  crown  in 
the  street  is  twofold:  first,  to  give  sufficient  slope  to  the  pavement 
to  carry  the  water  quickly  from  the  centre  to  the  gutter;  and 
second,  to  confine  the  water,  in  the  case  of  storms,  to  a^  small  a 
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portion  of  the  street  as  possible,  bo  as  not  to  inteifere  with  pedea* 
trian  travel.  When  a  street  is  first  being  pared,  and  no  permanent 
improvements  of  any  character  have  been  constructed,  the  problem 
of  the  cross-section  ie  comparatively  simple.  It  only  remains  to 
adopt  a  standard  depth  of  gutter  and  a  standard  crown.  Mid  noth- 
ing will  interfere  with  carrying  it  out.  When,  however,  the  street 
is  being  repaved  and  has  permanent  sidewalks,  so  that  the  elevation 
of  the  old  curbs  can  be  changed  but  little  if  any,  and  ova  curb  is 
a  considerable  elevation  above  the  other,  the  problem  is  different. 

A  pavement  should  be  laid  with  its  general  surface  as  nearly 
uniform  as  possible,  and  with  but  little  slope  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  When,  however,  the  difference  in  the  elevation  of  the  curbs 
is  great,  by  making  different  depths  of  gutter  this  trouble  can  be 
very  materially  helped. 

Two  principles  govern  in-  determining  the  depths  of  gutters. 
First,  they  should  not  be  made  so  deep  as  to  present  a  high  step 
for  pedestrians,  nor  so  shallow  as  to  present  little  obstruction  to 
wheeled  vehicles  and  to  have  little  water  capacity.  Unless  for  some 
special  reason,  the  gutter  should  not  be  deeper  than  9  nor  less  than 
4  inches.  By  thus  making  the  gutter  on  the  high  side  of  the  street 
9  inches  deep,  and  on  the  low  side  4  inches,  the  difference  of  & 
inches  is  overcome  at  once,  so  that  with  a  difference  of  elevation 
not  greater  than  5  inches  the  crown  of  the  pavement  can  be  put 
in  the  centre  and  the  two  sides  will  be  symmetrical.  If,  however, 
there  he  a  greater  difference  than  5  inches,  the  crown  can  generally 
be  left  in  the  centre,  with  an  increased  difference  of  3  or  4  inches, 
leaving  the  street  with  a  greater  slope  on  one  side  than  the  other. 

When  the  difference  becomes  so  great  that  the  upper  side  of 
the  street  is  nearly  flat,  and  the  lower  side  eorrespondingly  steep, 
the  difference  can  be  overcome  to  a  certain  extent  by  changing  the 
crown  from  the  centre  to  the  upper  quarter  of  the  street.  By  giv- 
ing the  crown  an  arbitrary  elevation  of  2  or  3  inches,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  some  fall  from  the  crown  to  the  high  gutter, 
the  least  possible  fall  from  the  crown  to  the  lower  gutter  will  be 
obtainied,  and  the  result  is  a  surface  that  is  a  compound  curve,  with 
the  lower  three-quarters  of  one  radius  and  the  ui^er  one-quarter 
of  another,  not  necessarily  tangent,  but  ao  near  it  that  the  difference 
can  n«ver  be  discovered  by  the  eye. 
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When,  however,  street-oar  tracks  are  laid,  or  to  be  laid,  on  a 
street,  the  problem  presentB  a  difFerent  phase.  While  it  is  not 
aeceseary  that  both  tracks  should  be  at  the  same  elevation,  it  is 
neceesar;  that  the  two  rails  on  the  same  track  should  be  level; 
■  therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  fit  a  track  to  a  curved  surface.  When 
there  is  a  material  difference  between  the  two  curbs,  the  track  on 
the  lower  side  can  be  set  at  the  maximum  difference  of  3  inches 
below  the  upper.  Then  by  making  the  high  gutter  the  maximum 
depth  and  the  low  gutter  the  minimum,  the  best  possible  result 
is  obtained.  Possibly,  however,  in  doing  this  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  run  the  water  from  the  gutter  to  the  centre  rather  than 
from  the  track  to  the  gutter.  While  this  is  not  desirable,  it  is  not 
positively  bad,  and,  under  circumstances  similar  to  the  above,  quite 
often  must  be  done.  If  the  longitudinal  grade  is  considerable  and 
the  distance  from  the  ear-track  to  the  gutter  small,  there  is  do  par- 
ticular objection  to  making  the  pavement  level  or  on  a  straight  line 
from  the  track  to  the  gutter.  When  such  an  arrangement  is  nec- 
essary, the  result  is  often  the  draining  of  quite  a  considerable 
surface  to  Ihe  tracks  where  the  water  runs  down  to  the  first  inter- 
section, and  at  that  point  a  catch-basin  should  be  provided  between 
the  tracks  to  take  care  of  it. 

Crown, 

Very  few  engineers  agree  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  crown  to  be 
given  to  a  street,  and  it  is  also  varied  according  to  the  material. 
Some  engineers  vary  the  crown  with  the  longitudinal  grade,  having 
a  formula  by  which  the  crown  can  be  calculated  with  the  different 
grades.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary.  Any  crown 
at  all  is  a  modification  of  the  best  crosB-section  of  the  street  for 
tralfic  designed  simply  for  the  purpose  of  drainage. '  If  then  a  light 
crown  will  drain  the  street  to  the  gutter,  the  minimum  amount 
can  be  used  in  almost  every  case,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity 
for  mnning  the  amount  above  the  minimum  unless  it  is  positively 
required,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  nearer  flat  a  pavement  la 
the  more  truly  it  will  serve  trafiic,  which  is  its  true  province. 

Assuming  the  roadway  of  the  street  to  be  30  feet  wide,  and 
adopting  a  crown  of  4  inches,  which  ^oee  not  inconvenience  travel, 
a  fall  towards  thegutterof  the  central  i/,  will  be  */,  of  an  inch, or 
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at  the  rate  of  9  inches  per  100  feet,  which  is  sufficient  for  drainage. 
The  fall  of  the  second  */g  towards  the  gutter  is  I'/j  inches,  or  at 
the  rate  of  27  inches  per  100  feet,  while  that  of  tie  */j  adjacent 
to  the  curb  is  2*/^  inches,  or  at  the  rate  of  44  inches  per  100  feet 
Table  No.  59  gives  the  fall  from  the  centre  to  the  gutter  of  each 
third  of  the  roadway,  with  different  widths  and  of  different  crowns. 


Fall 

F*II 

Fall  to 

WWttl 

Boadway. 

Crown. 

QiiCUria 

^.. 

"£sr 

perm 

^wv 

fii^^. 

^i„. 

loCui*. 

84  feet 

8  inobea 

inch 

SflDeliM 

I  inch  ' 

a  ft.  1  in. 

1    inchoB 

S  ft.  0  In. 

80    " 

4    " 

9      •■ 

U  inoUei 

3  "  8  " 

a    •' 

8      " 

80     " 

6    " 

IS)    ■■ 

3  "   4  " 

4a    " 

6    " 

M    •■ 

11     " 

3      " 

a  *'  I  " 

I " 

S  "  6  " 

w  ■• 

8    " 

8|    •■ 

^  •' 

*t  ■■ 

S  •■  «  " 

This  table  shows  very  plainly  that  even  on  a  level  grade  the 
water  will  drain  readily  from  the  centre  to  the  giittere,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  roadway  will  be  such  as  to  be  very  favorable  for 
travel.  Under  the  heading  of  Thirty-foot  Hoadways,  figures  are 
given  for  the  6-inch  crown  as  well  as  4-inch,  showing  how  very 
materially  the  side  slope  increases  with  the  crown,  and  this  side 
slope,  in  slippery  weather,  is  much  more  damaging  to  horses  than 
a  straight  horizontal  slope. 

These  figures  are  recommended  as  the  proper  crown  on  all  level 
streets  of  improved  pavements,  except  the  6-inch  crown  on  a  thirty- 
foot  road-way.  The  curve  of  the  pavement  is  in  reality  a  parabola, 
but  in  the  distance  used  is  practically  a  circle.  It  can  be  best  laid 
out  on  the  crown  by  stretching  a  line  from  curb  to  curb,  and  mees- 
uring  the  ordinatea  down  from  the  line  at  any  desired  interval 
according  to  the  width  of  the  street.  The  length  of  the  ordinate 
can  be  determined  by  the  simple  formula 

in  which  D  is  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  any  point 
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in  feet,  R  equals  \  the  width  of  roadway,  C  equals  the  crown  in 
inches,  and  0  equals  the  ordinate  in  incheB. 

When  a  street  hag  been  laid  out  in  this  way  and  the  foundation 
rolled  and  prepared  as  heretofore  described,  the  next  work  is  to 
lay  the  concrete;  and  in  order  to  insure  the  concrete  being  laid  of 
the  proper  thickness,  rows  of  stakes  some  10  feet  apart  longitudi- 
nally should  be  set  across  the  street  at  intervals  of  6  or  8  feet, 
according  to  the  width  of  the  roadway,  and  driyen  to  such  depth 
that  the  tops  will  be  on  the  same  level  as  that  required  for  the  con- 
crete, the  proper  elevation  for  the  stakes  being  determined  by  meas- 
uring down  from  the  line  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  subgrade. 

Concrete. 

According  to  Table  No,  25  it  is  seen  that  it  requires  8;79 
barrels  of  cement  and  21  cubic  feet  of  sand  to  make  1  cubic  yard 
of  mortar.  Ordinary  broken  etone  of  iiniform  size  contains  about 
50  per  cent  voids,  but  no  commercial  broken  stone  is  uniform,  as  it 
is  more  or  less  graduated  in  size,  so  that  the  voids  are  generally 
only  45  per  cent.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  broken  stone  contains 
45  per  cent  voids,  and  adding  50  per  cent  of  mortar  so  as  to  insure 
a  complete  filling  of  the  voids,  1  cubic  yard  of  mortar  mixed  with 
2  cubic  yards  of  stone  will  make  66.7  cubic  feet  or  2.1  cubic  yards 
of  concrete,  and  the  amount  of  material  necessary  for  1  cubic  yard 
of  concrete  is  1.33  barrels  of  cement,  25,7  cubic  feet  of  stone,  and 
10  cubic  feet  of  sand. 

In  mixing  the  concrete,  if  it  is  done  by  hand,  platforms  will  be 
required  for  the  mixing,  some  10  feet  square,  and  for  an  economical 
organization  two  boards  should  be  worked  together.  The  proper 
organization  would  be:  one  foreman  and  four  mixers  for  each  board, 
four  wheelers,  one  rammer,  and  one  man  to  carry  cement  and  sup- 
ply water.  Eight  wheelbarrows  will  be  required.  Enough  cement 
should  be  mixed  in  one  batch  to  fill  two  wheelbarrows,  which  will 
be  not  far  from  one  barrel,  but  as  cement  is  generally  delivered  in 
sacks,  it  can  be  easily  regulated. 

Assuming  that  the  concrete  is  to  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  cement,  two  parts  sand,  and  four  parts  broken  stone,  the 
men  with  the  wheelbarrows  should  wheel  four  barrows  of  sand  upon 
the  first  board,  and  the  cement  should  be  added.    The  barrowmen 
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should  immediately  go  to  tlie  stone-pile  and  wheel  op  four  bairowi 
of  stone,  leaving  it  standing  by  this  board  on  the  barrows,  return- 
ing again  for  the  other  four  barrows  of  stone,  and  by  the  time  they 
have  reached  theboard  the  mixers  should  have  the  sand  and  cement 
thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  mortar,  when  the  barrows  of 
stone  shonid  be  dumped  on  the  board  of  mortar  and  then  mixed  as 
described  in  a  previous  chapter.  The  barrowmen  should  then 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  to  the  other  board,  and  by  the  time 
they  have  furnished  it  with  sand  and  stone,  the  mixers  on  the  first 
board  should  have  the  concrete  mixed  and  placed  on  the  street, 
when  the  operation  should  be  repeated  and  continued  throughout 
the  day.  When  hand-work  is  done,  the  boards  should  be  situated 
so  near  the  concrete  that  the  mixers  can  shovel  direct  from  the 
board  to  the  face  of  the  concrete,  when  the  rammers  should  grade 
and  ram  it  thoroughly  until  the  mortar  fiushes  to  the  surface  and 
no  longer.    For  this  work  the  expense  for  material  would  be: 

1.33  bbU.  of  cement  at  90  eta 91-20 

.OS  cubic  yards  broken  stone  at  tl.25 1.19 

31  cubic  yards  sand  at  $1JH> 37 

Total  per  cubic  yard  for  material (2.711 

Or  per  square  yard,  6  inches  deep,  46  cents. 


14  laborers  at  tl.2G 17JM) 

Total t20.S0 

This  organization  should  lay  240  square  yards  per  day,  which 
at  the  above  figures  would  amount  to  8.6  cents  per  square  yard, 
making  a  total  of  54.6  cents  per  square  yard  for  hand-mixed  con- 
crete. 

If,  however,  the  machine  described  on  page  129  and  shown  in 
Fig.  2  be  used,  the  organization  and  results  are  very  different.  An 
en^neer  would  be  required  to  run  the  engine,  and  a  pair  of  horses 
to  draw  the  mixer  along  as  the  work  progresses.  Men  are  required 
for  setting  grade-pegs  as  before,  shovelling  material  into  the  ma- 
chine and  wheeling  it  to  the  work,  and  as  it  is  dumped  from  the 
wheelbarrows  into  piles  it  requires  to  be  raked  and  graded  by 
laborers  for  that  purpose  in  addition  to  the  rammers  used  for  hond- 
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work,  BO  that  a  total  of  30  laborers  is  required  for  the  organization, 
^-making  the  complete  outfit: 

1  foreman 9  3.00 


1  pair  horses 3.50 

Fuel  and  water 2.00 

30  laborers  at  91.26 37.60 

Total H».00 

This  gang  should  lay  per  day  800  square  jarde  of  concrete  6 
inches  thick,  at  a  cost  of  6.1  cents  per  square  yard. 

After  the  concrete  is  laid,  if  the  weather  be  warm,  it  should  be 
immediately  covered  with  a  cushion  of  sand,  and  with  ordinary 
cement  the  pavement  can  be  laid  in  from  two  to  three  days  after- 
wards, in  accordance  with  the  method  heretofore  described.  The 
particular  things  which  an  inspector  should  watch  on  a  pavement 
with  tar  and  gravel  joints  are  that  the  joints  are  not  filled  too  nearly 
full  with  the  gravel,  and  also  that  the  gravel  is  so  nearly  uniform 
in  size  that  it  will  permit  the  paving-cement  to  fiow  freely  through 
it.  If  the  joints  be  filled  pretty  nearly  to  the  top,  and  the  gravel 
contains  any  appreciable  amount  of  sand,  the  paving-cement,  in- 
stead of  running  to  the  bottom  of  the  joint,  will  flow  into  the  gravel 
but  a  very  short  distance,  and  while  seeming  to  be  full,  the  joint 
contains  in  reality  a  very  small  amount  of  the  cement.  In  order, 
too,  that  the  cement  should  flow  freely,  it  should  be  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  300  degrees  when  poured.  It  should 
be  heated  in  kettles  brought  as  nearly  to  the  work  as  possible,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  cooled  in  being  carried  to  the  work,  and  that  the 
process  of  pouring  may  be  done  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  For 
work  of  this  character  there  will  be  required  per  square  yard  of 
pavement  3J  gallons  of  paving-cement,  IJ  cubit  feet  of  gravel,  and 
1^  cubic  feet  of  sand.  The  organization  of  the  gang  on  a  piece  of 
work  that  was  carried  out  recently  was: 

10  pavera     at  94-60  per  da^ 945  00 


6  cbuckers "     1.60    *'     "    0.00 

20  laborers  "     1.26    "     "    26.00 

Total 99eJW 
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This  gang  laid  on  an  average  650  yards  per  day  on  a  street  44 
feet  wide,  and  it  required  38J  blocks,  according  to  the  New  York 
specifications  in  Table  No.  57,  per  square  yard,  so  that  the  coet 
for  material  would  be: 

221  blocks  kt  S)  cts.eftch tlSit 

3)  gallons  paviDg-cemeat  at  7  cU 241 

U  cubic  feet  gravitl  at  $1.95  per  cubic  ;ud 09] 

1}  cubic  feet  of  saud  at  91.00  per  cubic  yard .06 

1  cquore  ford  of  cmcrete 66 

lAbor  as  above 16 

Total   »2.34i 

For  a  granite  pavement  on  sand  the  organization  would  be; 

4  pavers      at  H-SO  per  daj |IB.OO 

2  rammera    "      3.60    "      "    7.00 

3  chuckers    "      IJiO    "      "    4J10 

8  laborers     "     1.25    "     "    3.78 

Total $33^6 

This  organization  laid  S80  square  yards  per  day  on  a  street  30 
feet  wide  free  from  street-car  tracks,  at  a  cost  of  13  cents  per  square 
yard  for  labor.  On  another  street  where  there  were  street-car  tracks 
the  pavers  averaged  63  yards  per  day  instead  of  ?0  as  above. 

AsBuming,  then,  the  sand  foundation  to  be  of  such  depth  as  to 
require  1  cubic  yard  for  5  square  yards  of  pavement,  and  that  84 
blocks  will  lay  a  square  yard  of  pavement,  the  material  would  cost: 

24  blocks  at  5i  cU $1.32 

Sa  cubic  yards  of  sand  at  $1 .20 

Labor 12 

Total  on  a  sand  base $1.04 

In  all  estimates  of  cost  of  work,  no  special  pains  have  been  taken 
to  get  the  exact  cost  of  material,  as  that  must  vary  very  materially 
with  each  locality,  but  the  figures  used  are  approximately  correct 
for  New  York  City  in  1899.  The  amount  of  material  required, 
however,  and  the  amount  of  work  done,  are  in  almost  every  case  the 
result  of  actual  observation.  ' 
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Hedina  Sandatone. 

The  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  probably  more,  if  not  better, 
pavements  of  Medina  eandstone  than  any  other  city  in  the  country. 
It  is  the  only  stone  pavement  in  use  there  at  the  present  time,  and 
gives  almost  perfect  satisfaction.  It  is  said  by  the  City  Engineei 
to  have  a  life  of  25  years,  which  is  all  that  can  be  asked  of  granite. 
The  pavement  is  laid  on  concrete  in  a  very  careful  and  thorough 
manner,  the  blocks  being  made  so  as  to  be  smooth  and  even. 

After  describing  the  dimension  and  form  of  blocks  the  Cleve- 
land specifications  say;  "  The  paving-blocks  as  here  referred  to 
ehall  be  understood  to  mean  blocks  of  Medina  sandstone,  prepared 
in  the  proper  manner  for  dresaed-block  paving,  by  nicking  and 
breaking  the  stones  from  larger  blocks  as  is  done  in  the  quarries 
where  such  blocks  are  usually  prepared,  and  not  made  by  redressing 
and  selecting  from  common  stone  paving  material.  The  stone  to 
be  flat  and  even  at  bottom,  which  shall  be  parallel  to  the  top  sur- 
face, with  both  top  and  bottom  of  stone  at  right  angles  at  least  at 
one  end  of  the  stone,  so  as  to  set  squarely  and  firmly  in  space  with- 
out the  use  of  a  paving-hammer." 

While  the  dimensions  of  fhe  etone  in  thickness  range  from  3^ 
to  5  inches,  the  blocks  are  divided  into  three  claeses,  the  Ist  class 
including  blocks  from  3^  to  3^  inches,  and  the  3d  class  blocks 
from  3|  to  and  including  4|  inches.  Class  No,  3  embraces  blocks 
from  4^  to  and  including  5  inches.  Blocks  in  class  No.  1  are  to 
be  marked  with  red  paint,  blocks  in  class  No.  2  with  blue  paint, 
and  those  in  class  No.  3  with  black  paint,  so  that  when  the  blocks 
are  delivered  on  the  street  each  class  can  be  easily  recognized  and 
laid  by  themselves  in  the  pavement.  Instead  of  being  set  with 
open  joints  as  is  the  case  with  granite  on  concrete,  with  tar  and 
gravel  joints,  these  stones  in  Cleveland  are  set  tight  together  with- 
out any  gravel  or  sand  being  placed  on  the  top.  TTpon  the  com- 
pletion of  every  course,  if  nec^ssiory,  the  blocks  are  driven  together 
and  the  course  straightened  by  the  use  of  a  heavy  sledge  and  wood 
block  placed  against  the  stone  bo  as  to  insure  close  work  and  a 
straight  course  across  the  street. 

The  blocks  are  rammed  three  separate  times  with  a  wooden 
rammer  weighing  not  less  than  80  lbs.,  and  the  surface  brought  up 
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to  the  proper  grade  by  the  use  of  a  long  straight-edge.  The 
pavemeot  is  also  rolled  wheo  neceseaiy  to  bring  it  to  a  true  bui- 
face.  After  nunming  and  rolling,  or  even  during  the  process,  the 
pavement  is  sprinkled  or  washed  with  water  so  as  to  free  the  joints 
to  their  full  depth  from  sand  and  thoroughly  bed  tiiem  in  the  sand- 
cushion.  The  spaces  between  the  blocks  are  then  filled  with  a 
composition  consisting  of  asphaltic  cement,  Portland-cement  filler, 
Murphy  grout,  or  such  other  filling  as  may  be  ordered.  The  asphalt 
filler  consists  of  10  per  cent  of  refined  Trinidad  asphalt,  mixed 
with  coal-tar  cement,  distilled  at  a  temperature  of  not  leas  than 
600  degrees,  and  the  whole  mixed  with  such  proportion  of  still  wax 
as  will  prevent  it  from  being  too  soft  in  warm  weather  or  too  brittle 
in  cold.    It  is  used  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  300  degrees. 

Portland -cement  filler  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  the  best  Port- 
land cement  and  clean,  sharp  Lake  Band,  mixed  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  water  to  permit  it  lo  flow  freely  into  the  joints.  The 
grouting  is  done  by  two  applications,  the  lower  one-third  of  the 
joint  being  filled  with  a  somewhat  thinner  grout  than  for  the  re- 
maining two-thirds.  The  upper  apace  is  filled  with  a  thicker 
grout,  and  refilled  if  necessary,  until  the  joints  all  remain  full. 
This  pavement  is  generally  allowed  to  stand  one  week  before  being 
used.  The  entire  surface  of  the  pavement  when  completed  is  cov- 
ered with  a  ^-inch  coating  of  clean  sand.  The  cost  of  this  pave- 
ment in  Cleveland  is  about  $3.25  per  square  yard. 

The  Medina  sandstone  pavements  of  Rochester,  N.  T.,  are  laid 
in  about  the  same  way  as  those  of  Cleveland  and  under  very  nearly 
the  same  general  specifications,  except  that  they  do  not  call  for  the 
blocks  to  be  divided  into  classes  according  to  width,  and  the  blocks 
are  laid  with  ^-inch  joints  instead  of  being  laid  stone  to  stone,  and 
these  joints  are  filled  with  gravel  into  which  is  poured  hot  paving- 
cement  until  the  joints  are  filled.  Rochester  pavements  of  this 
character  have  cost  on  the  average  $3.54  per  square  yard. 

Croei-walka. 

At  each  intersection  in  stone  pavements,  cross-walks  must  be 
laid  to  accommodate  pedestrian  travel.  It  has  been  customary  in 
New  York  to  lay  croas-walks  of  Hudson  Biver  bluestone  in  all  cob- 
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ble  and  Belgian  pavemenis,  and  granite  cross-walka  where  tlie 
streets  are  paved  with  granite.  In  the  West,  where  sandetone  is  . 
used  for  paving,  the  cross-walks  are  made  of  the  same  material. 
The  bluestone  erosa-walks  in  New  York  consist  of  two  courses  of 
Hudson  Kiver  bluestone  2  feet  wide  and  from  6  to  8  inches  thick, 
Bcpaxated  by  one  course  of  granite  or  Belgian  blocks,  their  length 
being  not  less  than  4  nor  more  than  6  feet.  The  granite  cross- 
walks as  at  present  used  in  New  York  are  not  less  than  4  nor  more 
than  6  feet  in  length,  IJ  feet  wide,  and  not  lesB  than  6  nor  mor« 
than  8  inch^  thick  throughout.  Cross-walks  were  originally  laid 
with  the  end  joints  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  street,  as  shown  at 
A,  Fig.  9.  This  gives  a  joint  18  inches  or  2  feet  in  length,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  stone,  parallel  to  the  traffic.  In  a.  few  years 
these  joints  always  wear  badly,  so  that  a  rut  is  formed,  especially, 
as  is  often  the  case,  if  the  joint  was  not  squared  to  its  full  depth. 
To  obviate  this  the  joints  were  cut  diagonally  with  a  slope  of  about 
6  inches  in  the  width  of  the  stone,  so  that  no  traffic  would  be  par- 
allel to  the  joint.  At  first  they  were  all  as  shown  at  B  in  Fig.  10, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blocks  laid  on  the  intersection,  this  was 
objectionable,  as  it  made  the  joints  parallel  to  the  traffic  turning 
the  comer.  The  proper  way  is  to  lay  them  as  shown  at  C  and  D 
in  Fig.  11,  with  a  keystone  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  joint  is  al- 
ways opposed  to  the  traffic. 

It  is  customary  in  most  cities  to  construct  sewers  with  catch- 
basinflforstorm-wateratthecurb-cornersof  the  intersections.  This 
makes  it  necessary  to  carry  the  water  over  the  cross-walk,  and  if 
there  is  an  appreciable  step  from  the  pavement  to  the  curb,  it  is 
better  to  stop  the  cross-walk  within  about  6  inches  of  the  curb  and 
depress  the  blocks  in  the  intervening  space  so  that  the  water  can 
ran  down  the  gutter  at  the  end  of  the  croeeing,  unless  the  fall  be 
too  great.  A  much  better  arrangement,  however,  can  be  had  if, 
instead  of  one  basin  at  the  comer,  two  eiualler  basins  could  be  put 
back  of  the  cross-walk,  as  shown  at  E  and  F,  Fig.  11.  This  would 
allow  the  interHection  to  be  paved  almost  to  a  level  with  the  curb, 
and  so  that  the  street  would  present  practically  no  obstruction  to 
pedestrian  travel.  When  it  is  considered  how  much  money  is  ex- 
pended in  the  paving  of  a  street  in  order  to  make  it  convenient 
for  the  public,  it  would  seem  that  the  little  extra  expense  neces- 
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sary  for  this  improvement  would  be  justified  when  the  results 
•  obtained  are  considered. 

Granite  Favement  in  Tienna. 

Cubes  are  mostly  employed  measuring  7^  inches.  On  streets 
having  a  grade  of  1  in  50  the  blocks  are  laid  at  an  angle  of  45°  to 
the  line  of  the  street.  On  grades  up  to  1  in  40  the;  are  laid  at  right 
angles  to  the  street  line.  If  the  grade  is  more  than  1  in  40,  cubes 
measuring  about  5^  inches  are  used,  also  set  at  right  angles  to  the 
'Street.  But  if  the  grade  is  more  than  1  in  33,  the  smaller  blocks 
are  grooved  to  provide  a  foothold  for  hois^.  The  blocks  are  laid 
on  a  foundation  of  6  inches  of  gravel,  upon  which  is  a  eaud-cushioa 
of  IJ  inches. 

Generally  the  joints  are  filled  with  sand,  but  on  heavy  traffic 
and  built-up  streets  an  asphalt  filler  ie  used  for  the  joints.  ITiifl 
asphalt  filler  increases  the  cost  about  30  cents  per  square  yard.  The 
average  price  of  the  pavement  is  from  $2.60  to  $3  per  yard. 
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The  early  hirtory  of  asphalt  pavements  in  Europe  was  pretty 
generally  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  history  of  payements. 

In  the  United  States,  previous  to  1866,  sidewalks  and  cross- 
-  walks  had  been  laid  in  Lock  Haven,  Fa.,  of  coal-tar  mixed  with 
^avel,  broken  stone,  coal-ashes,  etc.,  under  a  special  patent  issued 
to  a  Mr.  Scrimshaw,  from  whom  the  name  of  the  pavement  was  de- 
rived. In  1867  a  small  portion  of  the  roadway  of  one  of  the  drives 
in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  was  paved  with  the  same  material.  So 
successful  was  that  experiment  that  the  following  year  a  similar 
pavement  was  laid  on  Diamond  Street,  now  Lenox  Road,  Flatbnsh, 
L.  I.  The  foundation  consisted  of  a  course  of  8-inch  broken  stone 
5  inches  thick,  mixed  with  sand,  coal-ashes,  and  tar.  The  wearing 
surface  was  similar  to  the  foundation,  except  that  no  stone  was  used 
greater  than  1  inch  in  any  dimension.  This  made  a  pavement  that 
lasted  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  when  the  street  was  repaved 
in  1896  some  of  it  was  found  intact  and  served  as  a  foundation  for 
the  new  asphalt  pavement.  This  street  was  probably  the  first  one 
regularly  paved  with  a  bituminous  material  in  the  United  States. 

Such  pavements  gave  good  satisfaction  as  long  as  a  good  quality 
of  tar  could  be  obtained,  but  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of 
volatile  oils  contained  in  the  tar  it  was  neceBsary  to  close  a  street 
to  travel  for  about  thirty  days  after  its  completion,  and  with  some 
tars  fifty  and  even  sixty  days.  This  was  objectionable,  and  the 
difficulty  was  obviated  in  1871  by  a  combination  of  roofing-pitch 
and  creosote,  or  dead  oil,  which  combination  was  patented  in  March 
of  that  year  by  a  Mr.  B.  Abbott.  With  this  material  a  better  pave- 
ment was  laid,  and  one  that  could  he  used  the  following  day.  This 
was  known  as  the  Abbott  patent.     Streets  were  paved  under  this 
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patent  in  Brooklyn  and  Washington  which  were  in  good  condition 
for  fourteen  or  fifteen  jears.  Some  of.  the  old  Brookl3m  paTementa 
are  found  even  now  when  some  of  the  older  aaphalt  pavements  are 
being  telaid.  As  coal-tar  pavements  failed,  asphalt  was  laid  over 
the  tar  as  a  foundation 

In  1878  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo,  was  paved  with  Trinidad 
asphalt,  fluxed  with  stiU  wax,  or  wax  tailings.  This  Etill  wax  was  a 
waxy  oil,  dark  green  in  color,  being  the  last  product  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  petroleum  before  coke  is  reached,  and  waa  free  from  all  oils 
that  would  be  driven  off  at  a  temperature  of  less  than  600  degrees. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Buffalo, 
this  street  cost  for  repairs  a  total  amount  of  $515  until  it  was  re- 
laid  in  1892. 

In  the  Delaware  Avenue  pavement  sand  was  not  used  for  a 
matrix,  hut  instead  a  hard  broken  stone,  screened  to  exclude  all 
above  i  inch  in  size  and  to  permit  smaller  stones  even  down  to 
duet.  Before  long,  however,  chemical  research  had  discovered 
other  and  more  valuable  uses  for  the  wax,  and  it  became  too  ex- 
pensive for  street  use,  and  recourse  was  had  to  residuum  oil. 

In  the  mean  time  coal-tar  streets  of  different  mixtures  had  been 
laid  in  Washington  soon  after  1870.  They  were  laid  under  a  good 
many  different  patents,  ot  aa  many  different  mixtures,  receiving 
their  name  generally  from  that  of  the  patentee.  The  base  was  gen- 
erally made  up  of  broken  stone  4  to  6  inches  thick,  cemented  to- 
gether with  coal-tar  and  covered  with  a  hinder  coat  about  1  inch 
thick  composed  of  pebbles,  fine  broken  etone,  and  coal-tar.  The 
difference  in  the  pavement  was  in  the  wearing  surface,  which  varied 
according  to  the  patents,  but  coal-tar  was  the  cementing  material. 
Some  of  tiiese  failed  very  quickly.  Of  187,271  square  yards  of  the 
Evans  pavement  laid  in  1872-3  at  a  cost  of  $3.20  per  yard,  over 
150,000  yards  were  resurfaced  within  two  years.  Others  stood 
much  better,  some  not  being  resurfaced  for  six  or  seven  years,  and 
quite  a  Bumber  lasted  even  ten  and  fifteen  years. 

In  the  report  of  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  1887,  Captain  Griffin  says: 

"  The  mean  average  expense  for  maintenance  of  745,305  square 
yards  is  5.5  cents  per  square  yard  for  fifteen  years.  That  a  durable 
coal-tar  pavement  can  be  laid  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  vul- 
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canite  pavements  have  only  averaged  3.9  cents  per  square  yard  per 
annum." 

So  expensive  were  these  coal-tar  pavements  to  maintain  that 
Lieutenant  Hoxie,  in  1887,  estimated  that  their  cost  would  be  20 
cents  per  yard  per  annum,  so  that  when  the  first  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners appointed  under  Act  of  June  11, 1878,  came  into  office,  they 
expressed  themselves  bb  follows  on  this  subject: 

"  In  determining  the  class  of  pavements  to  be  hereafter  laid, 
the  commissioners  maintain  that  each  class  of  pavement  must 
prove  its  quality  under  test  of  actual  traffic  before  being  exten- 
sively laid  upon  the  streets  of  this  city. 

"  While  some  of  the  later  and  better  class  of  coal-tar  pavements 
show  good  service  and  give  a  fair  promise  of  reasonable  dura> 
bility,  yet  the  general  condition  of  this  class  of  pavements  in  the 
city  is  such  as  to  lead  to  their  condemnation  as  faulty  in  principle 
and  deficient  in  vitality. 

"  The  use  of  bituminous  bases  has  also  given  rise  to  many  per- 
plexing problems  in  the  grades  of  streets  upon  which  they  have 
been  laid,  and  as,  when  properly  laid,  their  cost  is  as  great  as,  if 
not  greater  than,  hydraulic  concrete,  they  have  been  definitely 
abandoned." 

In  1886-87  Congress  passed  a  law  which  provided  that  no  con-  • 
tract  should  be  made  for  making  or  repairing  concrete  or  asphalt 
pavements  at  a  higher  price  than  $3  per  square  yard,  of  a  quality 
equal  to  the  beat  laid  in  the  District  prior  to  July  1, 1886,  and  with 
the  same  depth  of  base.  The  lowest  bid  for  asphalt  pavements  re- 
ceived immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act  was  $3.25,  which 
could  not  be  accepted,  and  the  city  waa  obliged  to  return  to  coal- 
tar  pavements  and  those  of  asphalt  block. 

The  specifications  for  these  coal-tar  pavements  provided  that 
the  base  and  binder  should  be  4^  inches  ttiick  and  laid  as  follows: 

"The  base  will  be  composed  of  clean  broken  stone  that  will 
pass  through  a  3-inch  screen,  well  rammed  and  rolled  with  a  steam- 
roller, to  a  depth  of  4  inches,  and  thoroughly  coated  with  hot  pav- 
ing-cement composed  of  the  best  No,  4  coal-tar  distillate,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  1  gallon  to  the  square  yard  of  pavement.  The 
second  binder  course  will  be  composed  of  clean  broken  stone  thor- 
oughly screened,  not  exceeding  1}  inches  in  dimension,  and  No.  4 
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coal-tar  distillate.  The  stone  will  be  heated  by  passing  through 
revolving  heaters  and  thoroughly  mixed  by  machinery  with  the 
distillate  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  of  distilkte  to  oae  cubic 
foot  of  stone.  The  binder  will  be  hauled  to  the  work,  spread  upon 
the  base  course  at  least  two  inches  thick,  and  immediately  rammed 
and  rolled  with  hand  and  heavy  steam  rollers  while  in  a  hot  and 
plastic  condition.  The  wearing  rarface  will  be  1^  inches  thick 
when  compacted,  made  of  paving-cement  composed  of  25  per  cent 
asphalt  and  75  per  cent  coal-tar  distillate,  mixed  with  other  mate- 
rials as  follows: 

"  Clean,  sharp  sand  will  be  mixed  with  pulverized  stone,  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  pass  through  a  ^-inch  screen,  in  the  proportion  of 
3  tol. 

"  To  SI  cubic  feet  of  the  above-named  mixture  will  be  added 
1  peck  of  dry  hydraulic  cement,  1  quart  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  2 
quarts  of  air-slacked  lime.  To  this  mixture  will  be  added  320  lbs. 
of  paving-cement  to  compose  the  wearing  surface." 

This  material  was  laid  on  the  slreet  in  practically  the  same  man- 
ner as  asphalt  pavement  is  at  the  present  time. 

The  coal-tar  pavements  laid  in  1887  cost  4.65  cents  per  yard 
per  year  for  maintenance  for  ten  years,  and  those  laid  in  188S  cost 
5.96  cents  per  yard  per  year  for  a  period  of  nine  years.  At  the 
end  of  ten  years  it  was  found  necessary  to  relay  some  of  them  and 
substitute  standard  asphalt,  and  future  repairs  will  be  made  in  the 
same  manner. 

From  a  table  published  in  the  report  of  the  Engineering  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  fiscal  years  1886-87, 
it  is  shown  that  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of 
coal-tar  pavements  for  fifteen  )'ears  ending  July  1,  1886,  had  been 
7,2  cents  per  square  yard. 

These  pavements  being  laid  on  a  bituminons  base  become  prac- 
tically a  part  of  the  base,  and  in  repaving  them  it  is  necessary  to 
take  up  the  entire  pavement;  while  if  they  had  been  laid  on  a 
hydranlic-cement  concrete  base,  it  would  only  have  been  necessary 
to  have  renewed  the  wearing  surface. 

The  fact  that  these  coal-tar  pavements  did  not  give  complete 
satisfaction,  and  were  expensive  to  maintain,  led  people  interested 
in  the  subject  to  make  experiments  with  other  material. 
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Mr.  E.  J.  de  Smedt,  who  had  taken  out  several  patents  and  had 
made  many  experiments,  laid  a  bituminous  pavement  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  in  1870,  with  Trinidad  asphalt  as 
the  cementing  material.  This  was  without  doubt  the  first  asphalt 
pavement  laid  in  the  United  States,  It  was  followed  by  another 
similar  one  in  New  York  City  near  the  Battery  in  1871,  and  soon 
after  by  another  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  a  few  years  still  more  in 
New  York  City.  These  pavements  gave  aueh  satisfactory  results 
that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities  in  Washington, 
and  a  special  commission  was  appointed  by  Congress  to  investigate 
and  report  as  to  the  advisability  of  adopting  them  in  Washington. 
As  a  result  of  the  commissioners'  report  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
from  First  Street  to  Sixth  Street  was  paved  with  rock  asphalt  by 
the  Neuchatel  Asphalt  Co.  in  1876-77,  and  from  Sixth  Street  to 
Fifteenth  Street  at  the  same  time  with  Trinidad  asphalt.  These 
pavements  gave  good  satisfaction,  except  that  the  rock  asphalt  waa 
80  slippery  that  when  the  street  was  resurfaced  in  1890  Trinidad 
asphalt  was  laid  over  the  entire  area.  The  success  of  asphalt  in 
Washington  may  be  considered  as  settling  to  a  great  extent  the  ex- 
perimental nature  of  the  pavement,  and  from  that  time  on  its  suc- 
cess has  been  assured  and  its  use  has  continually  increased. 

In  many  respects  asphalt  makes  a  perfect  pavement.  It  will 
sustain  travel  without  being  damaged,  and  in  fact  is  benefited  by 
quite  severe  traffic.  It  is  smooth,  pleasant  to  drive  over,  almost 
noiseless  for  carriages,  and  can  be  kept  absolutely  clean.  It  is  im- 
pervious to  water  or  moisture  and,  consequently,  aa  a  sanitary  pave- 
ment is  without  a  rival.  It  is  considered  by  some  to  be  expensive, 
and  it  is,  as  compared  with  some  of  the  coarser  rock  pavements,, but 
very  few  who  have  once  used  it  are  willing  to  give  it  up,  or  doubt 
that  they  have  received  the  value  of  their  money. 

Many  asphalt  pavements  have  failed,  and  have  required  con- 
siderable resurfacing  sooner  than  they  should;  but  when  it  is  re- 
membered how  new  the  industry  is,  bow  rapidly  it  baa  been 
developed,  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  the  mixtures,  and  that 
the  principal  mode  of  treatment,  as  well  as  the  percentages  of 
materials  to  be  used,  had  to  be  determined  by  actual  practice  and 
experiment,  the  wonder  is  that  not  so  many  but  that  so  few  pave- 
ments have  failed.        .      „      _ 
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One  of  the  objections  made  to  asphalt  is  on  account  of  its 
slipperiness  and  the  liability  of  horses  falling  when  they  come  off 
from  a  rough  stone  surface  to  the  smooth  asphalt.  There  is  some 
reason  in  this,  but  as  asphalt  pavements  increase  in  quantity, 
horBee  will  become  more  accustomed  to  them  and  learn  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  smooth  surface.  Asphalt  itself,  contrary  to  the 
general  belief,  is  not  slippery.  It  is  smooth,  and  any  soft  Bubstance 
upon  a  smooth  surface  makes  it  slippery.  Asphalt  pavements 
should  be  kept  clean  and  then  there  will  be  less  trouble  on  account 
of  horses  slipping.  Asphalt  is  much  less  slippery  when  dry  than 
when  slightly  damp  or  moist  It  is  well  known  to  truckmen  that 
horses  travel  on  a  smooth  pavement  much  more  easily  during  a 
heavy  rain  than  in  a  drizzle.  A  certain  amount  of  street  detritus 
must  collect  on  any  smooth  pavement,  and  when  rain  falls  in  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  wet  it  only  rather  than  wash  it  clean,  it  must 
be  slippery  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  question  as  to  what  is  the  steepest  grade  on  which  it  is 
safe  to  lay  asphalt  has  received  a  great  deal  of  study.  When  the 
material  was  first  introduced  grades  of  4  per  cent  were  considered 
prohibitory,  and  very  little  was  laid  on  those  exceeding  3  per  cent, 
but  practice  soon  showed  that  this  was  too  conservative  a  view,  and 
as  a  result  pavements  have  been  laid  successfully  and  quite  fre- 
quently on  grades  as  high  ae  7  and  8  per  cent,  and  in  Scranton,  Pa., 
there  is  a  portion  of  one  street  that  has  a  grade  of  12^  per  cent.  It ' 
was  said  to  have  been  placed  on  this  particular  block  for  the  sake  of 
preventing  traffic,  but,  strange  to  say,  it  has  not  done  so,  and  the 
City  Engineer  says  that  after  several  years'  use  no  great  trouble  has 
been  experienced  with  it. 

Fig.  13  represents  a  profile  of  a  portion  of  Bates  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  This  shows  that  the  elevation  of  the  grade  increased 
from  188.21  at  the  property  line  to  209.63  at  a  point  200  feet  dis- 
tant, making  an  average  rise  of  10.7  per  cent.  Instead,  however,  of 
making  a  uniform  grade,  these  points  were  connected  by  a  vertical 
curve,  making  in  one  section  a  grade  of  17.1  per  cent,  and  in  the 
first  80  feet  the  minimum  rate  is  18.4  per  cent.  This  street  is 
paved  with  sheet  asphalt,  and  without  doubt  has  the  steepest  grade 
of  any  street  in  the  world  paved  with  that  material. 

As  a  rule,  however,  asphalt  should  not  be  laid  on  a  street  that 
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will  be  sabjected  to  any  material  amount  of  trafBc  on  grades  ex- 
ceeding 6  per  cent,  for  there  must  be  certain  times  of  tbe  year  vben 
tbey  can  be  used  but  little  and  with  considerable  difficulty.  On  resi- 
dence streetB,  however,  where  traffic  is  light,  the  people  ate  willing 
in  many  cases  to  put  np  with  the  inconvenience  of  the  slippery 
streets  on  a  comparatively  few  days  of  the  year  for  the  aake  of  hav- 


% 

Fio.  18. 
ing  smooth,  clean,  noiseless  pavements  for  tbe  remainder  of  the 
time. 

In  New  York  City,  where  a  street  has  been  paved  on  a  6  per 
cent  grade  with  asphalt  on  the  sides  and  granite  in  the  centre,  ae  ft 
mle  the  traffic  seeks  the  smooth  asphalt  with  its  ease  of  traction, 
nther  than  talse  the  granite. 

Asphalt  pavements  are  now  in  ose  upon  grades  in  different  citiee 
ae  shown  on  page  %\9. 
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New  Ywk  City 8 

Oinah»,  Nebraska 7  to  B 

Brooklyn,  N,  Y i% 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 7 

ScrMiton,  Pa 18^4 

The  crown  of  pavemeats  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  in  the 
chapter  on  Stone  Pavements,  and  the  remarks  made  there  will  apply 
with  equal  force  to  asphalt. 

Table  No.  60  shows  the  method  adopted  by  the  Department  of 
Highways  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  for  layini^ 

TABI.E  No.  00. 
CBOss-aBCnonB  to  be  ubei 
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out  the  croB«-Bection  of  asphalt  paTemente  with  difiEerent  depths  of 
gutter,  the  surfaces  being  obtained  in  the  same  maimer  as  with 
stone  pavement,  by  meaauring  down  at  stated  intervals  from  a  line 
stretched  from  curb  to  curb. 


Charaotor  of  Asphalt. 

To  make  a  first-lass  pavement,  asphalt  should  be  of  a  good 
character,  properly  mixed  with  the  right  materials,  and  well  laid 
upon  a  good  foundation.  Whether  untried  asphalt  will  or  will  not 
make  a  good  pavement  can  only  be  settled  by  actual  use.  A  chemist 
can  analyze  it,  tell  what  are  its  component  parts,  give  its  physical 
properties,  as  well  as  his  idea  as  to  what  it  ought  to  do,  but  cannot 
tell  positively  how  it  will  act  in  a  pavement.  The  asphalt  on  Eighth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  laid  in  1890,  probably  has  received  more 
notice  than  that  laid  on  any  other  street  in  this  country.  Stephen- 
son Towle,  at  that  time  Consulting  Engineer  of  New  York,  in 
speaking  of  this  pavement  in  his  report  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  in  January,  1895,  said: 

"  This  asphalt  was  submitted  to  and  approved  by  experts  and 
chemists  before  the  contract  was  entered  into.  Soon  after  the  pave- 
ment was  laid,  and  before  ite 'completion  [it  has  never  been  ac- 
cepted], it  showed  unmistakable  evidences  of  disintegration.  This 
failure  was  exceptional,  and  the  experts  and  chemists  who  had  ap- 
proved of  the  asphalt  could  not  account  for  it.  My  own  belief  was 
that  the  asphalt  was  inferior  or  lacking  in  some  essential  property 
unknown  to  chemists." 

While  all  asphalt  contains  bitumen,  all  bitumen  will  not  make 
a  good  pavement,  no  matter  with  what  it  is  fluxed.  Certain  varie- 
ties of  asphalt  will  be  brittle  and  not  possess  the  cementitious 
propertied  necessary  to  hold  the  sand  together.  An  asphalt  pave- 
ment is  really  an  asphaltic  concrete  in  which  particles  of  sand  are 
held  together  by  the  cementing  propertiM  of  the  asphalt,  and  if  for 
any  reason  the  asphalt  loses  the  cementing  properties,  the  pavement 
must  diflintegrale  and  fail.  Some  asphalts,  however,  while  not 
suitable  for  pavements  in  themselves,  can,  by  being  mixed  with 
proper  quantities  of  other  bitumens  by  people  who  understand  the 
nature  of  the  material,  be  made  into  a  valuable  cementing  sub- 
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stance.  A  poor  aBphalt  treated  by  an  expert  ie  liable  to  make  &  bet- 
ter pavement  than  good  material  handled  by  poor  and  inexperienced 
workmen.  A  new  asphalt  should  be  laid  two  or  three  years  at  least 
before  it  is  safe  to  p&sa  an  opinion  upon  it  as  to  its  durability.  If 
laid,  as  it  generally  is,  in  tbe  summer,  the  winter  season  subjects 
the  material  to  a  severe  test.  Tbe  cold  weather  causes  it  to  con- 
tract, and  if  laid  too  hard,  it  is  apt  to  crack  and,  if  the  cold  con- 
tinues, crumble  to  a  certain  extent.  In  a  previous  chapter  reference 
has  been  made  as  to  tbe  proper  method  for  the  chemist  to  examine 
new  aBpbalts. 

Asphaltio  Cement. 

Very  few  asphalts  now  on  tbe  market,  and  probably  but  one, 

are  fit  to  be  used  in  pavements  after  they  are  refined.  Used  as  they 
come  from  the  refinery,  the  resulting  pavements  would  soon  disin- 
tegrate. Consequently  they  must  be  mixed  with  certain  fiuxing 
materials  which  will  dissolve  the  asphaltine  and  cause  the  whole 
mass  to  form  a  soft,  tough  cementing  material.  This  is  called 
asphaltic  cement.  Tbe  early  asphalt  pavements  and  the  greater 
part  of  those  in  use  at  the  present  time  were  laid  with  asphaltic 
cement  formed  of  refined  asphalt  and  petroleum  residuum.  In  later 
times,  since  the  discovery  of  asphalt  in  California,  and  bitumen  in  a 
softer  state,  such  as  maltha,  and  in  even  a  still  lighter  form,  quite 
a  conBiderable  amount  of  the  refined  product  has  been  fluxed  with 
maltha  and  asphaltic  oils.  Considerable  controversy  has  arisen  as 
to  the  relative  values  of  these  different  fluxes.  Mr.  A,  W.  Dow, 
Inspector  of  Asphalts  and  Cements  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Mr.  Clifford  Richardson,  chemist  for  the  Barber  Asphalt  Co.,  have 
probably  investigated  this  particular  eubjeet  more  thoroug'hly  than 
any  one  else,  and  have  arrived  at  almost  diametrically  opposite  re- 
sults. In  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Richardson  and  published  in 
Municipal  Engineering  in  1897,  after  detailing  some  experiments 
he  says: 

"  The  moat  successful  proof  of  the  solubility  of  the  bitumen  and 
asphalt  in  residuum  oil  was  reached  by  preparing  a  pure  bitumen 
of  both  Trinidad  and  Bermudez  asphalts.  This  was  done  by  dis-  ' 
solving  each  in  chloroform  and  removing  everything  insoluble  by 
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subAicUtion,  filtering,  and  the  use  of  the  centrifugal.  With  this 
pure  bitumen  the  Bame  percentage  of  the  pure  reeiduum,  made  as 
had  been  preTiouel;  described,  was  mixed  as  thereafter  used  in 
practice,  in  the  proportion  of  the  ordinary  asphait  cement.  There 
being  no  impurities  present,  it  was  possible  to  determine  by  ex- 
amination of  the  resulting  mixture  under  the  microscope  with  a 
very  high-power  objective,  ^/j,  homogeneous  immersion,  whether 
solution  had  taken  place  or  not.  In  each  case  a  perfectly  homo- 
geneous substance  was  seen  and  entire  solution  had  taken  place. 
Whether  separation  would  take  place  on  a  reduction  of  the  tempera- 
ture, or  with  age,  was  then  determined.  When  the  residuum  con- 
tained much  paraffine  scale  there  was  a  very  slight  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  parafGne  at  a  temperature  below  freezing,  but  ordin- 
arily nothing  separated.  After  three  years'  preservation,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  the  pure  asphalt  cement  was  as  'homogeneous  and 
uniform  as  when  first  made.  The  solution  still  remained  com- 
plete," 

Summing  up,  among  his  conclusions  he  says: 

"Besidunm  oil  is  perfectly  miscible  with  and  a  satisfactory 
solvent  for  asphalt.  It  does  not  separate  from  asphalt  cements 
when  they  are  properly  made.  It  remains  of  very  soft  consistency, 
and  of  value  as  a  fluxing  agent,  even  after  heating  for  many  hours 
at  high  temperatures." 

In  speaking  of  maltha  and  asphaltic  oils  he  says: 

"  They  have  been  proved  to  be  most  unsuited  and  unsafe  for 
use  as  fluxing  agents,  because  they  are  gradually  changed  in  con- 
sistency in  heating  at  temperatures  at  which  asphalt  cement  is 
usually  held  when  melted.  They  are  finally  turned  into  glassy 
glance  pitch,  having  no  fluxing  value.  They  are  composed  of  un- 
stable and  easily  volatile  hydrocarbons.  They  are  neither  fluxes 
nor  asphalts  for  forming  cement  which  can  be  maintained  of  any 
constant  consistency,  and  it  generally  goes  into  tbe  work  upon 
which  it  is  employed  either  too  hard  or  too  soft." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr,  Dow,  in  speaking  of  some  experiments 
which  he  had  made  with  Trinidad  asphalt  and  residuum  oil,  says: 

"  From  the  above  it  is  very  evident  that  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  bitumen  that  filtered  through  and  that  left  in  the 
filter.    In  taking  this  result  and  its  proper  microscopic  examinar 
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tioQ  of  the  filtrate,  we  are  led  to  the  concluBion  that  a  bitumen 
Trinidad  asphalt  is  not  completely  soluble;  that  it  is  more  soluble 
in  hot  residuum  than  in  cold;  and  that  the  extra  amount  that 
enters  into  solution  on  heating  separates  out  on  cooling."  After 
making  a  number  of  experiments  with  mixtures  corresponding  to 
those  used  on  the  street  and  giving  their  results  in  a  table,  he 
further  says: 

"  On  examining  these  results,  we  find  in  the  case  of  the  two 
cements  made  with  petroleum  residuum  that  several  per  cent  of 
the  asphalt  bitumen  has  been  rendered  insoluble  by  the  addition 
of  the  residuum,  and  that  this  insoluble  bitumen  is  held  in  sus- 
pension and  will  settle  out  as  so  much  inert  material.  It  is  im- 
possible to  even  approximate  the  amount  of  insoluble  bitumen, 
but  it  must  be  quite  some  more  than  has  settled  in  these  experi- 
ments. It  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that  proportionately  less 
of  it  would  settle  than  of  the  mineral  ingredients,  and  there  are 
fitill  quite  some  of  these  held  in  suspension.  Combining  with  all 
these  what  we  learn  in  the  previous  experiment  [that  more  of  the 
asphalt  bitumen  was  soluble  in  hot  residuum  than  in  cold],  the 
quantity  of  this  residuum  insoluble  in  the  residuum  at  normal 
temperature  must  be  considerable.  In  the  case  of  a  cement  of 
asphaltic  oil  we  find  that  even  though  there  was  quite  as  much 
mineral  matter  subsidized,  yet  the  bitumen  is  a  uniform  composi- 
tion throughout  the  tube,  showing  a  complete  solution.  Judging 
from  the  physical  properties  of  petroleum  residuum  and  its  chemi- 
cal relation  to  asphaltic  bitumen,  it  is  not  a  desirable  flux,  but  it 
should  not  be  judged  too  strongly  in  the  absence  of  physical  tests 
carried  on  with  the  asphalt  cement  made  with  it" 

Wben  two  such  diametrically  opposite  opinions  are  given  by 
experts  who  are  honestly  seeking  truth,  it  only  remains  for  the 
engineer  to  take  what  he  is  satisfied  will  give  good  results,  and 
leave  fine  questions  of  distinction  to  be  decided  by  chemists.  What 
is  positively  known  is  that  good  pavements  have  been  made  with 
both  petroleum  residuum  and  maltha  and  asnhslt  oils  as  fluxes.  It 
seems  a  radical  statement  to  say  that  a  flux  that  has  produced  such 
pavements  as  the  asphalt  pavements  of  the  last  fifteen  years  is  not 
the  proper  material  to  be  used.  Whether  it  is  the  best  or  not  is 
another  question.    Until  that  is  definitely  determined,  the  advo- 
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cates  of  both  will  continue  the  use  of  the  one  that  is  most  con- 
venient to  them. 

When  petroleum  residuum  is  used  as  a  flux  it  is  sometimes 
first  mixed  with  a  so-called  asphalt,  often  termed  "  Pittsburg  flux." 
The  Washington  reports  say  that  a  pavement  was  improved  by  this 
process,  and  that  the  asphaltic  cement  was  made  by  mixing  100  lbs. 
of  refined  asphalt,  14  lbs.  residuum,  and  11  lbs.  Pittsburg  flux. 
Pittsburg  flux  is  manufactured  by  heating  petroleum  residuum  with 
sulphur,  the  sulphur  combining  with  portions  of  the  hydrogen  of 
the  petroleum  and  escaping  as  hydrogen  sulphide  gas,  leaving  the 
product  as  a  residue.  The  usual  amount  of  residuum  used  to  flux 
Trinidad  asphalt  is  about  18  lbs.  of  oil  to  100  lbs.  of  reflned  asphalt. 
When  maltha  and  asphaltic  oils  are  used,  the  amount  must  be 
determined  both  by  the  character  of  the  flux  and  also  of  the  re- 
flned asphalt. 

Whatever  the  character  of  the  crude  and  reflned  asphalt,  it  is 
the  asphaltic  cement  upon  which  the  success  of  the  pavement  de- 
pends. The  asphaltic  cement  should  be  tough  and  elastic;  should 
be  adhesive  so  as  to  hold  the  particles  of  sand  together,  and  co- 
hesive BO  as  not  to  disintegrate.  It  should  be  capable  of  resisting 
changes  of  temperature  of  over  30°  below  zero  and  140°  above,  as 
it  will  in  many  instances  be  subjected  to  these  temperatures  in  pave- 
ments. Observations  taken  in  Washington  when  the  temperature 
of  the  air  was  104°,  about  2  feet  above  the  pavement,  showed  the 
asphalt  itself  to  be  at  a  temperature  of  140°,  while  the  tempera^ 
tnre  of  macadam  at  the  same  time  was  118°.  In  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  Omaha,  Neb.,  pavements  in  the  winter  will  be  subjected  to 
temperatures  of  30°  below  »ero,  although  not  very  often.  It  would 
be  quite  safe  to  predict  that  an  asphaltic  cement  that  would  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  as  given  above  would  make  a  good  pave- 
ment. 

In  order  to  establish  some  standard  for  asphaltic  cement,  in 
1888  Prof.  Bowen,  who  was  then  chemist  for  the  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Co.,  devised  an  apparatus  for  determining  the  softness,  or 
viscosity  (as  chemists  prefer  to  call  it),  of  asphaltic  cements.  The 
object  of  this  machine,  and  the  principle  on  which  the  standard 
is  based,  is  to  determine  how  far  a  needle  will  penetrate  the 
asphaltic  cement  at  «  standard  temperature  in  a  given  time.    The 
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needle  is  weighted  with  a  lOO-gram  weight  and  allowed  to  pene- 
trate the  cement  for  one  second.  The  needle  is  inserted  in  the 
end  of  a  weighted  lever.  This  lever  is  suspended  by  a  thread  from 
a  spindle  around  which  it  is  wrapped.  At  one  end  of  the  spindle 
a  pointer  is  fastened  which  indicates  on  a  dial  the  distance,  up 
or  down,  moved  by  the  lever-arm  to  which  the  needle  ia  attached. 
On  the  spindle  there  is  a  small  drum,  around  which  the  thread  is 
wound  supporting  the  weight,  which  acts  as  a  partial  counter- 
balance to  the  weight  of  the  lever.  This  counterweight  keeps  the 
lever-thread  tight,  and  when  the  lever-arm  ia  raUed'it  returns  the 
pointer  to  the  dial.  The  viscosity  of  the  sample  is  determined  by 
placing  one  end  of  the  needle,  which  is  then  lowered  upon  its  point, 
BO  as  to  just  touch  the  surface  of  the  asphalt.  The  position  of  the 
pointer  of  the  dial  is  noted,  the  clamp  released,  and  the  needle 
allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  sample  for  a  fixed  time.  At  the  end 
of  the  time  the  clamp  is  closed  and  the  distance  the  needle  has 
penetrated  can  be  read  from  the  dial,  which  for  convenience  is 
divided  into  360  equal  parts,  and  the  number  of  these  parts  which 
the  needle  has  moved  represents  the  penetration  of  the  cement. 

This  is  an  arbitrary  standard,  but  it  has  been  used  succesafuUy 
in  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  laboratories  or  paving-yards. 

Before  testing  the  samples,  they  should  be  kept  at  a  standard 
temperature  for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  them  to  attain  the  de- 
sired temperature.  The  temperature  which  has  been  generally 
taken  as  the  standard  is  77°  Fahr.,  and  the  simplest  way  to  main- 
tain the  sample  at  the  proper  temperature  is  by  immersing  it  in 
water  which  is  kept  at  that  temperature. 

Mr.  Dow  has  adopted  a  somewhat  different  method  of  testing 
the  viscosity  by  a  machine  that  is  somewhat  complicated.  His 
standard  is  the  distance  expressed  in  hundredths  of  a  centimeter 
that  a  Xo.  2  needle  will  sink  or  penetrate  into  the  asphalt  paving- 
cement  in  5  seconds  when  weighted  with  100  grams,  the  cement  and 
apparatus  being  at  a  temperature  of  35°  C.  This  makes  an  absolute 
and  positive  standard,  but  requires  a  delicate  apparatus  for  the 
measurement.  Under  the  Bowen  standard  the  penetration  of  the 
asphaltic  cement  used  in  Washington  by  the  Barber  Co.  in  1897  was 
85,  and  by  the  Cranford  Paving  Co.  77;  in  1898  by  the  Barber 
Paving  Co.  91,  and  by  the  Cranford  Paving  Co.  83.    In  1889,  when 
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Mr.  Dow  used  the  standard  just  described,  the  penetration  of  the 
paving-cement  bj  the  Eastern  Bermudez  Paving  Co.  was  45,  and  by 
the  Cranford  Co.  36,  showing  that  in  absolute  figures  the  latter 
standard  gives  a  lees  result  than  the  former,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Bowen  standard  was  wholly  arbitrary,  while  that  of 
Mr.  Dow  ia  absolute. 

Wihen  it  ia  remembered  that  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  so- 
called  asphalt  pavement  is  made  up  of  bitumen,  it  can  be  readily 
understood  that  it  is  necessary  to  select  the  best  possible  material 
for  the  remainder.  Whatever  this  material  may  be,  it  must  sustain 
the  traffic  to  whieh  the  pavement  is  subjected.  Stone  in  some 
form  hae  been  settled  upon  as  the  best  material,  but  there  has  been 
more  or  less  controversy  always  as  to  the  size  of  the  particles,  and 
also  as  to  how  they  should  be  graded.  A  hard  material  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  the  particles  must  not  be  too  large,  else  under 
the  action  of  the  horses'  shoes  the  stone  will  pick  up  and  leave 
appreciable  voids  in  the  pavement  which  will  cause  it  to  crumble 
and  wear  away.  As  has  been  said  before,  quite  large  stones  have 
heen  used,  but  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  demon- 
strated very  satisfactorily  that  a  hard  silicious  sand  is  the  best 
material  than  can  be  obtained.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Municipal  Improvements,  in  1898,  Mr.  Dow  went 
very  carefully  into  the  character  and  size  of  sands  that  should  be 
used.  He  first  demonstrated  that  asphalt  cements  are  liquid,  and 
Irasing  hie  argument  upon  the  fact  tiiat  fine  beach-sand,  when  wet 
irith  water,  is  almost  solid,  while  the  coarser  sand  is  soft.  He  goes 
on  to  say: 

"  Looking  at  asphalt  cement  as  liquid,  we  should  expect  to  find 
analogous  results  when  paving  mixtures  are  made  with  these  two 
sands,  using  with  each  the  same  asphalt  cement;  that  the  mixture 
made  with  the  liner  sand  would  be  harder  than  that  nlads  with 
the  coarser  (this  is  what  we  find  in  practice),  while  by  using  a  much 
softer  asphalt  cement  with  the  finer  sand  and  with  the  coarser 
equally  hard  mixtures  are  produced.  The  cause  of  this  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  voids  of  the  finer  sand  are  much 
smaller  in  size,  which  means  that  the  sand-grains  are  closer  to- 
gether. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  smaller  the  space  between 
two  solid  bodies  that  are  held  together  by  the  attraction  of  a  liquid 
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between  them,  the  greater  the  adhesioii.  There  are  two  grades 
of  sand  that  have  small  voids;  one  is  composed  of  very  fine  grains, 
and  the  other  is  a  sand  with  the  grains  so  graded  from  coarse  t» 
fine  that  all  of  the  large  voids  are  filled  with  smaller  grains  and 
their  voids  in  turn  filled  with  still  finer.  The  latter  is  the  most. 
desirable  sand,  for  several  reasons.  Among  them  are:  It  is  very 
easily  handled  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pavement,  and  it  re- 
quires less  asphalt  cement,  not  alone  because  the  per  cent  of  fine 
is  less,  but  the  total  surface  area  of  the  sand-grains  is  smaller." 

It  will  be  noticed  in  this  conclusion  of  Mr.  Dow  that  he  argues 
in  practically  the  same  way  as  one  might  in  relation  to  cement 
concrete,  and  really  the  principle  is  the  same.  The  wearing  sur- 
face of  the  asphalt  pavement  is  a  concrete  in  which  the  bituminous. 
substance  is  the  cementing  matter  rather  than  the  hydraulic- 
cement.  Mr.  Dow  further  goes  on  to  illustrate  the  differences  in 
result  when  different  sizes  of  sand  are  used  by  referring  to  the 
pavement  in  Washington  laid  in  1894,  which  he  eaid  marked  as- 
much,  if  not  more  than,  those  laid  in  1897,  and  some  of  the  former 
cracked  in  cold  weather.  The  asphalt  cement,  however,  with  which 
the  1897  pavement  is  laid  was  found  to  be  20"  harder  than  that 
used  in  1894.  Consequently  he  inferred  that  the  difference  must 
be  due  to  the  sand.  Upon  a  trial,  the  sand  was  found  to  be  graded 
as  follows: 

Tabi^  No.  61. 

iRH  isor. 

KeUitied  on  20  mesh  per  linear  inch..      4,5  2Ji 


PoMing    100      "       "       "         "    ..      8.0  E4.0 

He  also  refers  to  the  well-known  fact  that  the  European  rock 
pavements,  the  durability  of  which,  without  doubt,  is  greater  than: 
that  of  the  American  pavements,  is  made  up  of  a  limestone  powder, 
cemented  together  by  asphalt  so  soft  that  its  flow  is  perceptible  at 
a  temperature  of  75°,  which  is  three  times  softer  than  any  asphalt 
cement  used  at  present  in  American  pavements.  It  is  also  well 
known  to  all  persons  engaged  in  asphalt  paving  that  the  European- 
rock  asphalta  are  much  harder  on  the  street  at  the  same  air-tem- 
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3)erature  than  the  paTemente  in  this  country.  He  sIbo  says  that 
angular  and  not  rounded  sand  should  be  used,  as  the  angular  sand 
packs  much  more  eoHdly  and  gives  a  correspondingly  harder  pave- 
ment.  All  of  the  sand  used,  of  whatever  sizes,  should  be  hard  and 
solid. 

Table  Xo.  62  shows  sands  used  in  different  cities. 


Tablx  No.  «2. 
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Wearing  Surface. 
The  wearing  surface  of  the  asphalt  pavement  should  be  abso- 
lutely imperviouB  to  water.  Unless  it  is  so,  in  wet  weather  the 
moisture  will  soak  into  the  material  and  the  oxygen  in  the  water 
will  oxidize  the  asphalt,  changing  the  petrolene  into  an  asphaltene 
«nd  thus  causing  premature  disintegration.  In  order  to  make  this 
more  certain,  it  has  always  been  customary  to  mix  with  the  sand 
a  certain  amount  of  mineral  matter.  As  carbonate  of  lime  was 
first  used,  it  was  thought  that  there  was  some  chemical  action  be- 
tween the  bitumen  and  carbonate,  and  for  that  reason  it  ^ould  be 
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Hfled  rather  than  any  other  fine  material,  but  this  idea  is  pretty 
well  exploded  at  the  present  time,  and  paviog  experte  generally 
believe  that  a  pulverized  silica  is  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Carbonate  of  lime  has  a  tendency,  especially  if 
med  in  excess,  to  make  the  pavement  hard  and  slippery,  and  in, 
&ct  to  some  extent  of  the  nature  of  a  rock  asphalt,  while  a  siliclona 
powder  will  make  the  resulting  pavement  lees  slippery,  and  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  a  great  many  pavements  have  been  laid  with 
thia  rather  than  with  pulverized  limestone,  with  invariably  good 
results.  It  would  have  been  used  even  more  if  it  could  have  been 
obtained  as  readily  and  as  cheaply.  The  wearing  surface,  then, 
of  the  asphalt  pavement  is  made  up  of  aaphaltic  cement,  sand,  and 
pulverized  mineral  matter.  If  these  materials  have  all  been  selected 
■nd  manufactured  with  care,  the  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
proportion  in  which  they  should  be  mixed. 

Tbe  powdered  mineral  matter  should  be  of  such  degree  of  fine- 
ness that  16  per  cent  of  it  by  weight  will  be  au  impalpable  powder, 
and  the  whole  of  it  should  pass  a  Ko.  30  screen.  The  exact  quantity 
to  be  used  must  be  determined  by  the  gradation  of  the  sand,  as  the 
object  of  the  mineral  matter  is  to  £11  the  voids  in  the  sand  so  aa 
to  make  the  total  voids  as  small  as  possible.  The  amount  gener- 
ally tued  is  from  4  to  8  per  cent.  The  amounttof  paving-cement  re- 
quired depends,  fint,  upon  tiie  character  of  the  cement,  and,  second, 
upon  the  voids  in  the  combined  sand  and  mineral  powder. 

Befined  Trinidad  asphalt  contains  about  55  per  cent  bitumen, 
refined  Alcatraz  about  80  per  cent,  and  refined  Bermudez  about 
90  per  cent.  So  that  whatever  the  nature  of  the  fluxes  by  which 
asphaltic  cement  is  made  from  either  of  these  asphalts,  the  re- 
sulting cement  must  vary  greatly  in  the  amount  of  bitumen  con- 
tained if  the  same  amount  of  asphalt  is  used.  It  is  admitted 
at  the  present  time  that  the  wearing  surface  should  contain, 
peaking  generally,  about  10  per  cent  of  bitumen,  and  at  all 
events  not  less  than  8J  or  9  per  cent,  althoaglh  in  some  ex- 
ceptional cases  good  pavements  have  been  in  existence  for  some 
years  where  the  analysis  showed  not  more  than  7  per  cent  bitumen. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  obtain  9  per  cent  of  bitumen  in  any  mix- 
tare,  inore  Trinidad  cement  will  be  required  than  Alcatraa,  and 
more  Alcatraz  thanBeimudez.   One  asphalt  companyin  giving  direc* 
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tione  for  the  determining  of  the  actual  amount  of  aephaltic  cement 
Bays:  "  Take  the  known  weight  of  the  sand  and  powdered  carbonate 
of  lime,  previously  deprived  of  water  and  thoroughly  mixed  in  the 
proportions  determined  upon.  Place  same  in  a  large  tin  or  iron 
bucket;  add  water  until  no  more  can  be  absorbed  and  until  the  voids 
are  all  filled  with  water,  and  no  more.  I^e  resulting  increase  in 
weight  ~will  of  course  give  the  weight  of  water  neceesaiy  to  fill  the 
voids  of  80  many  pounds  of  sand  and  powdered  limestone.  Multiply 
the  weight  of  the  water  thus  obtained  by  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  asphalt,  and  the  result  will  be  the  least  amount  by  weight  of 
asphalt  cement  required  to  fill  the  voids  of  the  known  weight  of 
sand  and  mineral  matter."  In  illustrating  this  they  say:  "Let 
us  suppose,  for  example,  that  50  lbs.  of  eand  and  6  lbs.  of  powdered 
limestone  were  found  to  absorb  5'/,  lbs.  of  water.  In  that  case, 
since  5Vj  times  l*/,o  (the  specific  gravity  of  that  particular 
asphalt)  equals  6B/jgg,  the  resulting  misture  should  be: 
SO  lbs.  sand 

6         lbs.  carbonate  of  lime 

*°/ioo  "^*'  «8phaltic  c^nent 

Total,     6a"/ioolb8. 
Or,  reducing  these  figures  to  a  percentage  basis,  we  have  practi- 
cally: 

80  parta  by  weight  of  sand 

10  parts  by  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime 

10  parts  by  weight  of  asphalt  cement 

100" 

Thicknen  of  the  Wearing  Surf  aoe. 
After  determining  upon  the  composition  of  the  wearing  surface^ 
it  will  next  be  proper  to  decide  upon  its  thickness,  A  certain 
amount  of  the  paving  material,  of  whatever  kind,  must  always  be 
wasted  when  a  pavement  is  relaid.  It  is  never  possible  to  get  the 
entire  amount  of  wear  out  of  the  whole  surface,  so  it  is  not  economy 
to  lay  a  greater  thickness  than  can  be  used  to  advantage.  If  the 
thiclmeBe  of  the  wearing  surface  be  too  great,  it  will  not  be  possible 
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to  give  it  proper  compresEion  under  the  roller,  and  consequent!;  the 
entire  amount  of  material  will  not  be  used,  and  in  fact  the  pave- 
ment will  be  more  likely  to  fail  than  if  the  portion  actually  com- 
preeeed  was  laid  upon  a  solid  base  rather  than  the  softer  asphalt 
which  was  not  compressed.  In  actual  practice  it  has  been  found 
that  a  compressed  asphalt  of  3  inches  gives  the  best  satisfaction. 
This  requires  the  material  to  be  spread  loosely,  as  it  is  brou^t 
upon  the  street,  to  a  depth  of  about  %\  inches.  In  light-traffic 
streets  the  surface  is  sometimes  made  1^  inches  thick,  but,  on  the 
principle  laid  down  above  as  to  the  economical  wear  of  the  entire 
amount  laid,  it  would  seem  that,  even  if  the  travel  be  light,  it  would 
be  true  economy  to  lay  a  pavement  of  such  thickness  as  could  be 
thoroughly  compressed.  Methods  and  proportions  for  mixing  will 
be  discussed  later  on. 

Binder.  ' 

The  first  aaphalt  pavements  were  laid  2^  Inches  thick,  with  a  so- 
called  1-inch  cushion-coat  laid  first  and  rolled  upon  the  concrete, 
and  a  top  coat  %  inches  thick  laid  upon  that.  If  the  concrete  con- 
tained any  appreciable  amount  of  moisture  when  the  hot  cushion- 
coat  was  laid  upon  it,  the  moisture  was  evaporated  into  steam  and 
bubbles  formed,  raising  the  cushion-coat  in  small  places  from  the 
concrete.  It  was  also  found  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent 
the  cushion-coat  from  sliding  on  the  base  and  at  the  same  time  to 
get  a  thorough  bond  between  the  top  and  the  cushion-coat,  so  that 
it  was  deemed  beat  to  change  somewhat  the  method  of  construction, 
and  for  the  cushion-coat  to  substitute  a  so-called  binder,  made  up  of 
coarse  stones  held  together  by  asphaltic  cement.  This  hinder  has 
been  laid  of  different  thicknesseB,  sometimes  Ij  or  even  2  inches. 
Its  object,  however,  ia  simply  to  serve  as  a  medium  between  the 
wearing  surface  and  the  concrete.  The  binder  will  take  a  firmer 
hold  upon  tiie  concrete  than  the  finer  top  surface  would,  and  the 
top  surface  will  form  a  perfect  union  with  the  binder,  so  that  in  this 
way  a  better  result  is  obtained  than  by  the  old  method.  As  the 
province  of  the  binder  is  simply  to  serve  as  this  connecting  link, 
there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  making  it  any  thicker  than  what 
is  required  to  make  a  solid  course,  and  the  l^ickness  of  1  inch 
seems  ample  for  thia  purpose. 
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The  stone  of  vhich  this  binder  is  compoeed  shonid  be  hard, 
angular,  and  somewhat  graded  in  size.  It  should  all  paes  through 
&  screen  of  1-ineh  mesh  and  be  retained  by  a  No,  10  screen. 
It  should  be  BO  hard  that  it  will  not  break  up  under  the  roller, 
and  should  be  free  from  all  decomposed  or  soft  material.  The 
binder  is  to  be  cemented  by  asphaltic  cement,  but  need  not,  and  in 
fact  should  not,  have  the  voids  filled.  Only  enough  cement  should 
be  used  to  insure  the  holding  together  of  the  stones.  If  too  great 
a  quantity  be  used,  in  a  short  time  it  will  gradually  work  up  into  the 
wearing  surface  and,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  bitumen,  make 
the  pavement  too  soft  and  cause  its  failure.  This  happened  upon 
one  street  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  analysis  of  the  wearing  surface 
showed  ao  excess  of  60  per  cent  of  bitumen. 

Fonndation. 

Of  whatever  material  the  asphalt  pavement  may  be  made,  or 
vrith  whatever  care  it  may  be  laid,  it  will  always  be  a  failure  unless 
it  is  laid  on  a  good  foundation.  This  statement  is  true  of  almost 
every  work  of  construction,  but  it  ie  particularly  so  of  asphalt,  be- 
cause the  asphalt  itself  simply  acts  as  a  carpet  to  receive  liie  trafSc, 
but  the  weight  must  be  borne  by  the  foundation.  Asphalt  has  no 
inherent  strength.  It  does  its  work  by  its  elasticity,  simply  trans- 
ferring the  loads  to  the  foundation. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  a  bituminous  base  used  in  the  early 
days  in  Washington.  In  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  1891  an  asphalt 
pavement  was  laid  on  a  bituminous  base  somewhat  differently  con- 
structed than  those  of  Washington.  It  was  made  of  broken  stone 
and  gravel  6  inches  deep,  and  the  entire  portion  thoroughly  mixed 
with  asphalt  so  that  the  base  itself  was  a  concrete  cemented  by 
asphalt.  Upon  a  good  fonndation  this  makes  a  good  base,  but  it 
has  not  much  strength  in  itself,  and  when  the  pavement  comes  to 
be  relaid  Jt  is  generally  necessary  to  take  up  the  entire  base.  The 
best  base  is  made  of  broken  stone  and  hydraulic  cement  concrete. 
Its  thickness  depends  upon  the  trafRc  of  the  street,  but  it  is  almost 
invariably  laid  with  a  depth  of  6  inches.  Some  time  after  the 
success  of  asphalt  pavement  was  fully  assured,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  reduce  its  cost  and  ^low  it  to  compete  more  successfully  with 
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other  pavements  by  Varying  its  character  and  thickness  according 
to  the  amount  of  traffic.  A  foundation  of  6  inches  of  broken  etone 
was  laid  upon  a  prepared  subgrade  and  thoroughly  rolled.  Upon 
this  was  scattered  coal-tar  in  quantity  approximating  1  gallon  per 
square  yard.  The  asphalt  was  then  laid  upon  -the  stone.  This  base 
ia  even  more  objectionable  than  the  one  spoken  of  in  South  Omaha, 
as  it  hae  absolutely  no  strength  in  itfiell,  will  settle  with  every 
inequality  of  the  ground  upon  which  it  rests,  and  unless  the  sub- 
grade  hae  been  made  absolutely  solid  and  compact,  the  surface  of  the 
pavement  must  become  rough  and  uneven.  With  proper  care,  how- 
ever, in  preparing  the  subgrade  and  by  rolling  the  broken  stone  in 
somewhat  the  same  manner  as  is  done  for  macadam  pavements, 
a  foundation  can  be  obtained  which,  if  not  disturbed  by  plumbera 
or  for  any  subsurface  construction,  will  give  good  and  satisfactory 
results,  but  its  cost  in  that  case  would  be  almost  as  ^Bt  as  if  laid 
with  hydraulic  cement. 

In  1899  such  a  base  was  being  used  in  some  instances  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  probably  not  in  any  other  city  in  the  country  to  any 
extent. 

When  an  old  stone  pavement  is  being  replaced  with  asphalt,  it 
is  often  desirable  to  lay  the  new  pavement  over  the  old  and  thus 
save  the  cost  of  a  new  foundation.  This  has  been  done  to  quite  an 
extent  in  many  cities.  Notably  so  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
Many  of  the  old  cobblestone  streets  in  Brooklyn  have  been  covered 
with  asphalt.  There  would  be  almost  no  objection  to  this  practice 
if  the  street  were  to  remain  undisturbed  by  plumbers,  and  the  old 
pavement  were  laid  with  the  proper  cross-section  desired  for  the 
new,  but  in  almost  every  case  it  is  necessary  to  relay  at  least  one- 
half  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  old  cobblestone  in  order  to 
get  the  desired  cross-section.  This  gives  a  foundation  which  must 
necessarily  be  more  or  less  unstable,  and  when  the  entire  surface 
is  relaid  the  cost  would  be  fully  one-half  that  of  the  hydraulic- 
cement-concrete  foundation.  There  are  also  a  great  many  holes 
and  inequalities  in  a  cobblestone  pavement  which  must  be  filled  up 
or  repaved.  In  such  a  case,  where  the  old  cross-section  will  admit, 
a  most  satisfactory  result  can  be  obtained  by  filling  in  all  of  the 
inequalities  with  broken  stone  and  rolling  them  to  a  true  surface 
across  the  entire  stree>t  and  laying  the  pavement  upon  it.    Asphalt 
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has  also  been  laid  very  successfully  over  granite  and  Belgian  block 
pavements.  There  has  been  a  great  amount  of  this  work  done  in 
New  York  City.  There  the  pavements  in  almost  every  instance 
were  taken  up  and  relaid  at  a  lower  elevation  than  originally,  bo 
as  to  bring  the  surface  of  the  new  pavement  approximately  equal 
to  that  of  the  old.  When  this  is  done  the  blocks  are  laid  with 
quite  open  joints,  filled  to  within  about  1  inch  of  the  top  with 
sand,  leaving  room  for  the  binder  to  fill  up  the  remainder  and  so 
obtain  a  firm  hold  upon  the  new  surface.  Asphalt  has  also  been 
laid  over  old  macadam  roads,  and  where  the  pavement  is  to  be  un- 
disturbed no  poeeible  objection  can  be  made  to  this  practice. 

Laying  the  Favement. 

With  good  materials,  well  mixed,  and  in  proper  proportion,  it 
is  very  easy  to  produce  a  poor  pavement  by  Imd  manipulation  and 
inexperienced  workmen  on  the  street.  After  the  foundation,  of 
whatever  nature,  la  ready  for  the  pavement  proper,  the  binder 
should  be  brought  to  the  street  and  spread  to  such  a  depth  (which 
can  easily  be  determined  by  practice)  as  will  give  it  a  thickness  of  1 
inch  after  being  compressed.  If  the  foundation  is  cement  con- 
crete, and  has  not  had  sufficient  time  to  become  thoroughly  set,  it 
should  be  covered  on  one  side  with  planks  for  the  trucks  to  drive 
over,  especially  if  the  blocks  are  long.  It  is  also  often  better,  when 
the  blocks  are  of  extreme  length,  to  begin  laying  the  binder  in  the 
centre  rather  than  at  one  end,  so  that  the  trucks  will  not  be  obliged 
to  drive  over  the  foundation  for  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
block,  thus  saving,  if  the  planks  are  used,  half  the  amount  of 
material  and  preventing  any  damage  to  the  foundation.  The  same 
rule  will  hold  good  in  laying  the  top,  as,  however  good  the  binder 
may  be,  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  too  much  driving  if  the  blocks 
are  of  extreme  length.  The  laying  of  the  wearing  surface  should 
follow  the  binder  as  quickly  as  possible.  Should  the  weather  be 
good,  this  is  not  so  essential;  but  in  wet  weather,  or  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season,  the  binder,  being  porous,  is  liable  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  moisture  and  become  brittle  and  disintegrate  under  a 
small  amount  of  traffic  if  it  has  lemained  exposed  for  any  appreci- 
able length  of  time.    In  such  weather,  where  possible,  it  ia  good 
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practice  to  lay  the  binder  in  the  forenoon  and  cover  it  with  asphalt 
in  the  aftemooD,  although  if  the  following  day  should  be  pleasant 
this  would  not  be  actually  neceseary. 

In  preparing  for  the  wearing  surface,  a  line  should  be  marked 
along  the  curb  at  the  height  of  the  finished  surface,  so  that  it  can 
always  be  ascertained  whether  a  sufficient  depth  is  obtained.  The 
surface  of  the  concrete  having  been  laid  in  the  same  manner  as  that ' 
described  for  stone  pavements,  by  means  of  ordinates,  the  thickness 
of  the  asphalt  at  any  point  on  the  street  can  be  determined  by 
stretching  a  line  from  curb  to  curb  and  measuring  down  at  any 
desired  point. 

The  material  for  the  wearing  surface  should  be  brought  upon 
Oie  street,  in  carts  protected  from  the  weather,  at  a  temperature  of 
not  less  than  250°;  and  if  the  weather  bo  cold,  275°  or  even  300° 
is  preferable.  After  being  dumped  upon  the  binder  it  is  spread  out 
into  its  approximate  depth  by  shovellers,  and  then  graded  off  by 
experienced  workmen  with  rakes.  Several  devices  have  been  used 
for  determining  the  proper  depth  of  the  loose  material,  such  as 
having  rakes  with  teeth  of  a  certain  length,  etc.,  but  after  a 
little  experience,  an  intelligent  laborer  soon  learns  the  required 
depth,  and  easily  tells  by  his  eye  whether  or  not  a  particular 
place  is  too  high  or  too  low.  As  soon  as  the  material  is  spread 
out  to  the  required  depth  by  the  rakers,  it  should  receive  ita 
preliminary  compression  by  hand-rollers,  after  which  hydraulic 
cement  should  be  lightly  broomed  over  the  surface  and  then  rolled 
by  a  steam-roller  weighing  about  five  tons.  This  roller  should  be 
followed  in  a  short  time  by  one  weighing  not  less  than  ten  tons,  or 
250  lbs.  per  inch  of  roller.  The  object  of  the  three  rollers  is  to 
allow  the  asphalt  to  be  compressed  without  being  pushed  forward. 
If  a  heavy  roller  is  used  at  first,  before  the  material  has  had  the 
preliminary  compression,  the  tendency  will  be  in  many  cases  to 
push  the  material  at  times  rather  than  compress  it  vertically,  and 
thus  cause  inequalities  in  the  surface  which  are  very  hard  to  be 
rolled  out.  This  rolling  should  follow  the  distribution  of  the  ma- 
terial closely,  so  that  it  shall  not  have  time  to  cool  before  the  final 
compression  is  obtained.  Some  asphalts  have  a  certain  amount  of 
natural  set  in  themselves,  and  consequently  require  more  care  in 
rolling  than  others;    for  if  this  set  takes  place  before  the  final 
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compression  is  reached,  no  amount  of  rolling  will  produce  a  true 
and  impervious  surface.  The  state  of  the  weather  also  is  an  element 
to  be  considered.  If  a  strong  wind  he  blowing,  the  material,  spread 
out  as  it  is,  over  a  broad  surface  only  2  or  3  inches  thick,  will  cool 
much  more  rapidly  than  on  a  calm  day  when  the  temperature  is 
considerably  lower.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  weather  is  hot 
there  is  no  necessity  of  following  up  the  rakers  so  closely.  The  roll- 
ing should  he  continued  without  any  cessation  until  the  asphalt  has 
received  it«  ultimate  compression.  It  the  street  be  wide  enough, 
the  rolling  should  be  done  crosswise  as  well  as  lengthwise  on  the 
street,  and  in  any  event  the  rolling  should  be  done  at  as  great  an 
angle  as  possible,  so  that  any  little  inequality  which  might  be  caused 
by  the  roller  moving  lengthwise  may  be  taken  out  by  this  cross- 
action.  The  amount  of  rolling  required  depends  upon  circum- 
stances greatly,  but  in  general  two  such  rollers  as  above  described 
should  roll  2000  square  yards  of  wearing  surface  in  ten  hours. 
Fig.  14  represents  the  cross-section  of  an  asphalt  pavement. 


When  the  miitnre  for  the  wearing  surface  is  dumped  upon  the 
binder  all  lamps  should  be  carefully  broken  up  and  spread  out,  and 
the  material  taken  up  clean  from  where  it  was  dumped  upon  the 
binder,  lest  if  any  appreciable  amount  be  left  it  will  cool  and' be- 
come hard  before  it  is  covered  up  by  the  top,  and  so  not  receive 
the  required  amount  of  compression,  and  eventually  wear  away  and 
fail  at  this  place. 

In  making  the  connection  with  the  pavement  that  has  been  laid 
at  any  appreciable  time  before,  care  should  be  exercised  to  make  a 
perfect  joint  with  the  old  work  by  heating  the  edge  or  painting  it 
with  asphaltic  cement.  In  some  asphalts  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the 
joint  down  vertically;  otherwise  if  it  is  chamfered  off,  it  will  after- 
wards scale  under  traffic. 

Where  asphalt  pavement  joins  a  street-car  track,  stone  header, 
or  any  unyielding  surface,  it  shonld  he  laid  about  one-eighth  of  an 
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inch  above  it,  as  wheels  coming  from  the  hard  iron  or  stone  to  the 
softer  asphalt  will  compress  the  latter,  so  that  soon  a  depression 
will  be  formed,  eyentually  becoming  a  hole  under  the  blows  from 
the  wheels. 

Onttwi. 

In  most  cities  it  is  cnstomary  to  lay  the  asphalt  up  to  the  curb. 
In  such  cases  special  care  should  be  exereieed  to  thoroughly  com- 
press the  material  in  the  gutter;  and  ae  it  is  often  difficult  to  roll 
this  thoroughly,  it  should  be  tamped  by  hand  with  irons  especially 
prepared  for  this  purpose.  A  straight-edge  some  12  or  14  feet  long 
shonld  be  used,  so  that  the  gutter  may  conform  to  the  exact  grade 
of  the  curb  and  be  free  from  any  slight  depression.  For  a  distance 
of  13  inches  from  the  curb  the  surface  should  be  painted  with 
asphaltic  cement  and  ironed  in  with  hot  smoothing-irons.  This 
should  be  done  immediately  after  the  tamping,  before  any  foreign 
matter  has  gathered  upon  it  and  when  the  pores  are  comparatively 
open.  The  object  of  this  is  to  saturate  the  material  thoroughly 
with  asphalt  and  prevent  any  subsequent  absorption  of  moisture 
which  would  lead  to  disintegration.  The  smoothing-irons  used 
should  not  be  too  hot.  Iron  does  not  show  any  heat  by  color  until 
it  is  at  a  temperature  of  about  1000°  or  1300°  Fahr.,  and  this 
temperature  would  be  detrimental  to  the  asphalt  and  liable  to  burn 
it  sufficiently  to  cause  disintegration. 

It  is  claimed  by  advocates  of  Bermudez  and  Alcatraz  asphalts 
that  the  water  does  not  injure  either  material,  and  for  that  reason 
this  work  is  not  necessary;  bat  at  the  present  time  it  is  customary 
to  treat  all  asphalts  in  this  manner  where  the  material  is  laid  from 
curb  to  curb.  On  account  of  this  effect  of  the  water,  however, 
stone,  brick,  and  sometimes  cement  are  used  for  gutters  in  some 
cities.  In  the  city  of  Washington  the  officials  have  decided  to  use 
vitrified  paving-brick  for  this  purpose.  This  material  has  been  in 
use  there  for  some  years,  and  has  given  satisfaction,  as  it  presents  a 
smooth  surface  to  traffic  and  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  water.  Where 
either  stone  or  brick  is  used,  the  concrete  should  be  depressed 
sufficiently  so  that  there  shall  be  the  same  amount  under  the  gutter 
as  under  the  pavement  proper,  and  the  blocks  should  be  set  in 
mortar  on  the  concrete,  not  on  the  cushion  of  sand,  so  that  they 
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shall  be  perfectly  rigid,  and  the  joints  poured  either  with  Portland- 
cemenj;  grout  or  asphaltic  cement. 

Temperatnie  for  Layii^. 

It  has  long  been  a  mooted  question  at  what  temperaturee  the 
laying  at  ^eet  asphalt  should  be  discontinued.  Where  it  ia  not 
deGnitely  stated  in  specifications,  it  is  generally  stiptdated  that  it 
shall  cease  at  a  temperature  below  freezing,  but  this  is  very  seldom 
done  in  actual  practice.  It  is  certain  that  better  results  can  be 
obtained  by  laying  the  asphalt  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold,  as 
a  more  perfect  and  even  compression  can  be  obtained.  That  this 
is  important  was  demonstrated  on  a  street  where  the  work  was  com- 
pleted at  a  Tow  temperature  and  opened  for  traffic.  It  soon  began 
to  pick  up  under  the  impact  of  the  horses'  feet,  and  quite  a  portion 
of  it  had  to  be  repaired,  and  at  one  time  it  looked  as  if  an  entire 
block  would  require  relaying.  Eventually  the  weather  grew  warm 
again,  and  in  a  few  days  the  action  of  the  traffic  had  obliterated  all 
signs  of  the  picking  up,  and  the  compression  required  was  obtained 
by  travel,  and  no  further  trouble  occurred  from  that  source. 

In  another  instance,  a  street  containing  some  13,000  yards  waa 
surfaced  at  a  temperature  of  about  zero  where  the  haul  from  the 
plant  was  about  1^  miles.  Nearly  half  of  the  work  was  performed 
under  these  conditions.  The  street  picked  up  considerably  tinder 
travel  during  the  winter,  and  the  indications  were  that  quite  a 
portion  of  it  would  require  to  be  resurfaced  in  the  spring;  but 
fortunately  thwe  was  only  slight  travel  on  the  street  during  the 
winter-time,  so  that  not  much  damage  was  done,>  and  the  traffic 
during  the  coming  summer  put  the  street  in  such  a  condition  that 
only  about  $500  was  expended  upon  it  during  the  guarantee  period 
of  five  years.  The  practice  of  doing  work  under  these  conditions, 
however,  is  not  to  be  commended,  as  it  is  in  exertional  cases  only 
that  good  results  are  obtained. 

In  order  to  he  sure  of  good  work,  the  wearing  surface  should 
not  be  laid  at  a  temperature  below  20°. 

Craoks. 
One  of  the  principal  ways  in  which  asphalt  pavement  has  failed 
in  cities  subjected  to  great  extremes  of  temperature  is  by  the  form- 
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ing  of  cracks.  These  are  thought  by  some  engineers  to  be  cauaed 
by  the  pavement  cracking  through  the  base,  but  a  careful  study  of 
the  subject  does  not  seem  to  bear  out  this  view.  In  one  instance  & 
pavement  laid  in  one  of  the  Southern  cities  was  subjected  sood 
after  completion  to  a  rapid  change  of  temperature  of  about  40°, 
but  even  then  it  was  but  little  below  the  freezing-point,  and  not 
enough  to  cause  any  contraction  in  the  concrete  base,  but  the 
asphalt  surface  showed  a  great  many  fine  cracks,  demonstrating 
ponclusively  that  these  craeks  were  formed  in  that  particular  in- 
stance, at  any  rate,  by  the  contraction  of  the  wearing  surface  itself. 
Many  specifcations  in  detailing  how  the  wearing  surface  should 
be  laid  say  that  the  material  shall  be  such  as  to  form,  a  pavement 
which  ehall  not  be  too  soft  in  the  summer,  nor  crac£  and  disin- 
tegrate in  the  winter.  This  is  »  simple  proposition  in  the  specifi- 
cations, but  not  so  easy  to  carry  out.  "Hie  engineer  generally  wishes 
a  pavement  to  be  laid  as  hard  as  possible  without  cracking.  The 
contractor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  as  his  standard  one  that  will  be 
as  soft  as  possible  and  not  mark  or  rut  too  much  in  hot.  weather. .  It 
is  well  known  that  a  pavement  hardens  as  the  volatileoils  evaporate 
and  the  asphalt  becomes  oxidized,  so  that  the  softer  the  pavement 
is  laid  the  longer  j-t  will  probably  last,  and  the  aim  of  the  con- 
tractor is  to  lay  it  as  soft  as  possible  without  bad  results  the  first 
season.  Very  frequently  complaints  are  made  of  new  pavements 
cutting  up  and  becoming  rough  under  the  action  of  travel  when 
laid  in  hot  weather,  which  after  the  first  summer  give  no  trouble 
whatever.  As  material  is  laid  soft  and  in  hot  weather,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  changing  temperature  to  come,  and  to  meet 
this  successfully  the  skill  of  the  contractor  is  taxed.  A  pavement 
that  is  laid  soft  will  seldom  give  trouble  by  cracking  except  after 
it  has  been  laid  a  long  time.  In  Western  and  Northern  cities, 
where  the  range  of  temperature  is  great,  it  is  probably  impossible 
to  lay  sheet-asphalt  pavements  that  will  not  crack  in  extremely 
cold  weather.  In  the  vicinity  of  K"ew  York  City  very  little  trouble 
is  experienced  by  cracking.  In  some  cities  engineers  have  sought 
to  remedy  this  trouble  by  making  an  expansion- joint  crosswise  of 
the  street  at  frequent  intervals.  The  theory  of  the  expansion- joint 
in  any  atructuTe  is  that  the  material  is  free  to  slide  upon  the  base 
apon  which  it  rests.    'Hiis  is  certainly  not  true  of  a  well-constructed 
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asphalt  psvement,  be  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  binder  with 
this  superimpoeed  pavement  could  elide  any  appreciable  distance 
on  the  concrete.  An  expansion-joint  will  certainly  cause  a  crack 
to  form,  wherever  it  is  made,  at  a  change  in  temperature,  while 
really  the  contraction  of  the  material  might  be  entirely  taken  tip 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  asphalt.  At  all  events,  the  most  that  it 
could  accomplish  would  be  the  formation  of  the  cracks  at  regular 
intervals,  which  is  neither  desirable  nor  of  any  particular  advan- 
tage. 

These  cracks  form  sometimes  from  the  centre  towards  the  gutter 
and  sometimes  from  the  gutter  towards  the  centre,  but  always  in 
the  line  of  the  least  resistance.  As  the  pavement  becomes  older 
more  crack&appear  diagonally  and  lengthwise  of  the  street,  dividing 
the  pavement  into  irregular  areas.  When  these  become  small  and 
the  cracks  large  the  pavement  must  he  relaid.  These  cracks  often 
appear  in  a  pavement  without  doing  any  particular  amount  of 
damage,  especially  if  there  is  considerable  traffic  on  the  street.  If, 
however,  there  is  not  traffic  enough  to  consolidate  the  pavement 
after  the  weather  becomes  warm,  the  moisture  enters  the  cracks 
and  hastens  disintegration.  The  best  method-  of  taking  core  of 
the  cracks  is  to  prevent  them,  or  where  not  possible  to  do  that 
entirely,  to  devise,  by  a  study  of  the  conditions,  a  composition  that 
will  withstand  changes  of  temperature  to  the  best  advantage. 

If  a  pavement  is  laid  too  soft  and  the  traffic  is  heavy,  the 
result  is  that  an  uneven  surface  soon  forms,  the  top  pushes  under 
traffic,  either  upon  itself  or  upon  the  binder,  or  the  whole  upon 
the  concrete,  and  holes  appear  long  before  they  should  in  such 
cases,  and  the  soft  surface  must  be  taken  up  and  relaid  with  harder 
material.  Hiis  trouble  may  be  caused  by  too  much  flux  in  the 
asphalt  cement,  or  by  an  escess  of  bitumen  being  used  in  the  wear- 
ing surface. 

Effect  of  Dlmninating^M. 
The  action  of  illuminating  gas,  as  it  sometimes  escapes  from 
leaky  mains,  is  very  detrimental  to  asphalt  pavements.  Pavements 
have  failed  in  many  instances  from  causes  for  which  no  explanation 
could  be  given  at  first,  and  the  surface  was  relaid  without  any 
question;   but  in  one  instance  the  pavement  failed  so  frequently 
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that  a  careful  examination  was  made  and  the  odor  of  gaB  detected, 
and  when  the  asphalt  was  all  taken  up  sufficient  gas  was  found  to 
give  a  perceptible  flame  when  lighted,  although  the  base  was  6 
inches  of  cement  concrete.  An  examination  of  the  gas-main  at  this 
point  disclosed  a  large  leak.  In  other  cases  also  when  this  failure 
has  been  noticed  broken  gas-mains  have  been  discovered. 

The  action  of  gas  is  generally  made  manifest  by  the  appearance 
of  a  great  many  cracks  or  checks  in  the  pavement,  lengthwise  of 
the  street,  which  under  traffic  soon  become  soft  and  the  pavement 
disintegrates.  Whether  the  gas  companies  shall  make  such  failure 
good,  whether  they  shall  be  repaired  by  the  contractor  who  has  the 
pavement  under  guarantee,  or  whether  the  expense  shall  be  borne 
entirely  by  the  city,  is  an  interesting  problem,  but  one  which  has 
not  been  satiefactorily  solved  at  the  present  time. 

Damag«  by  Fiiet. 
Another  cause  of  damage  to  asphalt  pavements  is  the  building 
of  flree  upon  them.  While  this  should  never  happen,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  does,  and  from  the  report  of  the  water-purveyor  of  New 
York  City  it  is  seen  that  during  the  year  1896  alone  8654  square 
yards  of  asphalt  were  destroyed- by  fire,  at  an  expense  to  the  city 
of  over  $30,000.  In  1894  the  asphalt  so  destroyed  amounted  to 
3410  square  yards,  and  in  1895  to  3692  square  yards.  The  probable 
reason  for  the  excess  in  1896  was  the  fact  that  it  was  a  presidential 
year,  and  the  youth  of  New  York  consider  it  proper  to  celebrate 
the  victory  by  building  bonfires  upon  the  pavement,  without  re- 
gard to  its  effect. 

Standard  for  Condition  of  Street  at  End  of  Onarantee  Periods 

In  the  early  contracts  for  asphalt  pavements  there  was  in- 
serted a  clause  requiring  the  streets  to  be  kept  in  good  repair  for 
a  term  of  years,  and  turned  over  to  the  city  in  such  condition  at 
the  end  of  the  specified  time.  The  words  "  good  repair "  are  in- 
definite, liable  to  mean  one  thing  to  the  engineer  and  something 
else  to  the  contractor.  So  much  controversy  has  arisen  over  this 
point  that  present  specifications  attempt  to  make  clear  what  is 
expected  and*  required.  Specifications  for  asphalt  pav^nent  in 
New  York  City  contain  the  following  clause: 
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"Juat  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  guarantee  period  tli« 
entire  work  shall  be  inspected,  and  any  bunches,  depressions,  or 
unevenness  in  the  surface  of  the  pavement  that  shall  show  a  varia- 
tion of  f  of  an  inch  under  a  four-foot  straight  edge  or  template, 
or  any  crack  wider  than  J  of  an  inch,  or  any  portion  of  the  pave- 
ment having  a  thickness  of  less  than  1)  inches,  shall  be  immedi- 
ately repaired  upon  the  order  of  the  CommisBioner  of  Highways 
by  the  heater  process,  or  by  removing  the  entire  pavement  from  the 
concrete  and  replacing  it  in  the  same  manner  as  when  originally 
laid,  provided  that  when  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  surface  of 
any  one  block  requires  repairing  according  to  the  above  conditions, 
the  entire  block  shall  be  taken  up  and  relaid.  When  any  defects 
are  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  concrete  the  entire  pavement,  in- 
cluding foundation,  shall  be  taken  up  and  relaid  in  accordance  with 
the  specifications." 

Book  Aiphalt. 

The  rock  asphalts  of  Europe  have  been  made  entirely  of 
bituminous  limestone.  Generally  the  stone  had  become  impreg- 
nated in  some  manner  with  bitumen  so  that  it  became  almost  one 
substance.  Somebituminouslimestonehas  been  found  in  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  a  sandstone  bearing  asphalt,  and  also  in  California 
beds  of  sand  which  contained  asphalt,  and  of  which  many  of  the 
early  California  a^halt  pavements  were  made.  These  pavements 
were  laid  in  a  very  crude  manner,  with  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
material  or  the  subject,  and  a  great  many  of  them  failed  in  a  short 
time,  as  might  have  been  expected.  These  failures,  however,  should 
not  have  been  charged  up  to  California  asphalt  or  to  asphalt  pave- 
ments, as  experience  has  demonstrated  that  with  the  proper  treat- 
ment a  good  pavement  can  be  laid  of  this  material. 

Buffalo,  N".  Y.,  probably  has  more  rock  asphalt  pavement  than 
any  other  city  in  the  United  States;  some  of  it  has  been  laid  with 
imported  foreign  asphalt,  and  quite  a  large  amount  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  foreign  with  the  Kentucky  rock  asphalt.  The  first 
Kentucky  rock  pavement  was  laid  in  Buffalo  in  1890  as  a  sample, 
since  which  time  nearly  10  miles  have  been  laid.  Successful  pave- 
ments have  been  laid  with  an  asphaltic  sand  rock  of  Indian  Terri- 
tory, although  they  have  not  been  developed  to  such  an-ezt«nt  as 
the  Kentucky  asphalt. 
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Wearing  Snrfaee  of  Amerioaji  Book  Aiplult  m  nied  in. 
St  Lonu,  Mo. 

Upon  the  foimdation  thus  formed  shall  be  placed  a  wearing 
surface  as  follows: 

A  mixture  of  American  bituminous '  rock,  which  shall  be  pre- 
pared and  laid  on  said  conciete  foundation  as  follows:  The  wear- 
ing surface  ^all  be  composed  of  bituminous  sandrock  from  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  or  Breckinridge  County,  Ky.,  50  per  cent  to  66J 
per  cent;  bituminous  limerock  from  the  Buckhorn  mines  in  the 
Chickasaw  Nation,  33^  per  cent  to  50  per  cent.  The  rock  of  both 
materials  shall  be  ground  finely  and  thoroughly  mixed,  and  nothing 
shall  be  added  to  or  taken  from  the  powder  obtained  by  grinding 
the  bituminous  rock.  This  powder  shall  be  heated  in  a  suitable 
apparatus  to  a  temperature  of  from  150°  to  300°  Fahr.;  it  shall 
be  brought  to  the  street  in  suitable  carts,  and  spread  with  rakes  to 
.  an  even  thickness  of  such  depth  as  will  insure  a  uniform  thickness- 
of  %  inches  after  having  received  its  ultimate  compression.  The 
surface  shall  then  be  compressed  by  tamping  and  rolling,  after 
which  a  small  amount  of  hydraulic  cement  will  be  swept  over  it,  - 
and  then  it  will  be  thoroughly  compressed  by  a  steam-roller  weigh- 
ing not  less  than  five  tons. 

Kethod  of  Laying^. 

The  bituminous  sandrock  shall  contain  from  9  per  cent  to  12 
per  cent  of  pure  bitumen.  The  bituminous  limerock  shall  be  aa 
nearly  as  possible  a  pure  carbonate,  thoroughly  and  evenly  impreg- 
nated with  asphalt,  having  no  more  impurities  than  the  standard 
German  rock  asphalt  of  Limmer  or  Yorwhole,  and  ahall  contain  not 
less  than  7  per  cent  and  not  more  than  12  per  cent  of  bitumen, 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  bituminous  sand  used. 

The  method  of  laying  the  European  rock  asphalt  is  entirely- 
different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  sheet  asphalt.  The  material 
is  taken  from  the  mines  and  shipped  to  the  city  wh^e  it  is  to  be 
used  in  its  natural  state.  The  products  of  the  foreign  mines  vary 
in  the  amount  of  bitumen  contained,  some  having  too  little  and 
others  too  much,  so  that  it  is  generally  necessary  to  mJT  the  dif- 
ferent products  so  as  to  get  the  required  amount  of  bitumen  in 
the  pavement,  which  is  approximately  10  per  cent. 

After  these  proportions  have  been  determined  and  the  material 
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juized,  it  is  first  crushed  with  rollere  at  the  plant  and  then  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder  by  being  passed  through  disintegrators,  aiter 
which  it  is  sifted  through  a  sieve  to  eeparate  any  lumps  that  might 
■otherwise  get  into  the  pavement.  This  powder  is  tlien  heated  ii. 
a  cylinder  which  is  kept  constantly  in  motion  to  allow  the  air  u 
circulate  freely  among  the  particles,  and  kept  for  about  two  liouii 
at  a  temperature  from  300°  to  325°  Fahr,  The  material  is  then 
carried  in  carts  to  the  street  and  spread  upon  the  prepared  base  to 
a  depth  that  will  give  the  required  thicknesB  when  thoroughly  com- 
pacted. 

The  binder  course  is  not  generally  used  with  rock  asphalt,  al- 
though it  is  sometimes.  Over  the  powder  spread  upon  the  street 
a  light  roller  is  run  to  give  the  surface  its  initial  compression,  when 
workmen,  each  with  a  round  iron  rammer  some  6  or  7  inches  in 
diameter,  carefully  go  over  the  surface,  one  following  the  other, 
all  striking  blows,  in  unison,  on  the  asphalt  until  it  is  thoroughly 
compacted.  A  coat  of  hydraulic  cement  is  then  spread  over  the 
.surface,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  final  rolling,  which  should  be  done 
by  steam,  and  preferably  with  an  arrangement  inside  the  roller  for 
keeping  it  hot.  About  twelve  hours  after  the  rolling  is  completed 
jnd  the  material  has  become  cold,  the  street  can  be  thrown  open  to 
travel,  which  continnally  adds  to  the  compression  already  givea. 
It  has  been  found  in  several  instances,  where  a  pavement  has  been 
laid  and  subjected  to  heavy  traf&c  for  a  number  of  years,  that  while 
it  has  decreased  very  materially  in  thickness,  its  weight  has  not 
correspondingly  decreased,  showing  that  compression  has  been 
,  continually  going  on.  Rock  asphalt  very  seldom  gives  any  trouble 
by  cracking. 

In  a  report  upon  rock  asphalt  pavements  made  to  the  corpora- 
tion in  1900,  the  City  Engineer  of  London  names  sixteen  streets 
that  were  relaid  at  the  end  of  the  guarantee  period.  The  original 
contract  provided  for  free  maintenance  for  two  years  and  a  specified 
sum  for  the  fifteen  years  next  following,  making  a  total  life  of 
^seventeen  years.    The  following  streets  lasted  longer: 

The  Poultry 1» ' 

London-Wall BO 

Prineesa  Street 22 

Lothbury 23 

Uansitm  Hook  Street 28 
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The  cost  of  maintaining  these  streets  after  the  fiiBt  two  years 
was  from  IS^  to  37^  cents  per  yard  per  year,  the  average  bein^ 
20  cents.    To  quote  from  his  report: 

"  In  nearly  all  of  the  main  atreets  of  the  city  which  have  been 
paved  with  compreseed  asphalt,  it  has  remained  down  during  the 
contract  term  without  an  entire  relay,  and  in  some  instances,  in. 
minor  streets  with  small  traffic  where  the  contract  term  of  main- 
tenance has  been  extended,  the  pavements  have  been  down  for 
nearly  thirty  years." 

Biqiain  and  Xftiatenuusc. 

It  is  eztmnely  difficult  to  ascertain  just  what  the  expense 
has  been  to  different  municipalities  for  keeping  in  repair  their 
asphalt  pavements.  First,  because  these  pavements  are  laid  with, 
the  condition  that  the  contractor  guarantees  them  and  keeps  them 
in  repair  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  and  sometimes  ten  and 
even  fifteen  years.  This  practice  arose  from  the  hesitation  of  all 
cities  to  adopt  an  untried  material  like  asphalt  for  street  pavement 
without  a  guarantee  that  they  should  be  freed  from  any  cost  of 
repairs  for  at  least  that  time.  Consequently  it  is  impossible  to  get 
any  information  of  the  repairs  for  the  first  five  years. 

Second,  because  the  proper  method  of  taking  care  of  the  streets 
after  the  guarantee  period  had  expired  is  a  question  of  great  im- 
portance to  all  cities  which  had  adopted  this  pavement,  and  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  determined.  The  asphalt  industry  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  people,  and  they  only  were  capable  of  under- 
taking any  repairs.  The  plan  adopted  by  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  1868^ 
when  the  first  pavement  laid  there  reached  the  end  of  the  guarantee 
period,  was  to  make  a  contract  with  the  paving  company  to  keep 
all  of  the  pavement  thus  laid  in  repair  for  an  additional  ten  yeara  for 
8  cents  per  yard  per  annum  for  the  entire  area  of  the  pavement, 
no  matter  how  much  was  actually  relaid.  While  this  gives  the- 
exact  cost  to  the  city,  it  does  not  give  any  indication  of  what  the 
actual  expense  was  to  the  contractors.  At  that  time  no  aaphalt 
pavement  had  been  laid  fifteen  years  in  this  country,  and  no  one 
could  tell  what  its  condition  would  be  at  the  end  of  that  time,  so 
that  any  figures  as  to  the  coat  of  the  repairs  of  the  same  could  be 
nothing  but  a  guess.    Without  doubt  on  certain  of  the  heavy-traffic 
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streets  ot  Om&ha  the  expense  (or  repairs  for  that  period  was  more 
than  the  Bum  received;  but  on  others,  where  the  traffic  was  less, 
the  cost  oi  repairs  was  correspondingly  less. 

The  ohjectioD  to  this  method  is  that,  no  matter  how  well  the 
pavement  may  be  laid,  or  how  little  travel  tliere.may  be,  it  will  cost 
just  as  much  for  repairs  as  the  pavement  on  a  heavy-traffic  street. 
ItE  advantage  is  an  exact  knowledge  of  what  the  pavement  will  cost 
for  a  specified  term  of  years. 

In  Cincinnati  a  method  somewhat  similar  to  this  has  been 
adopted,  except  that  the  bids  have  been  taken  for  a  term  of  years 
upon  each  street,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  separate  the  cost  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  on  the  streets  of  different  traffic,  or  rather  the  con- 
tractor's estimate  of  what  these  different  costs  will  amount  to  in 
a  given  time.  On  the  Cincinnati  streets  laid  in  this  manner  the 
cost  has  averaged,  for  the  first  term  of  five  years  after  the  expira- 
tion of  guarantee,  7J  cents,  although  on  some  of  the  streets  the 
cost  has  been  very  much  more. 

A  much  better  and  more  intelligent  method  has  been  adopted 
by  Buffalo.  There  the  city  recraves  bids  for  repairing  streets,  the 
contractor  specifying  the  price  per  square-  yard  for  actual  work 
performed,  making  one  price  for  "  skimming  work,"  as  it  is  called, 
and  another  for  repaving  complete.  In  1897  the  price  for  skimming 
was  98  cents,  and  for  repaving  $1.46,  while  in  1898  the  prices  were 
64  cents  and  $1.05  respectively. 

Skimming,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  method  of  repairing  the  surface 
of  the  pavement  by  heating  the  asphalt  with  a  patented  apparatus, 
.  so  that  the  old  inert  matter  can  be  easily  scraped  off  and  new  live 
material  added  and  rolled  so  as  to  form  a  complete  junction  with 
the  old.  This  has  been  in  use  for  several  years,  and  has  given 
satisfaction  in  materially  reducing  the  cost  of  repairs  over  the 
old  method,  when  it  was  necessary  to  cut  out  the  entire  pavement 
in  every  case.  The  objecti<Hi  to  the  Buffalo  method  of  paying 
for  repairs  is  that,  as  all  patches  are  guaranteed  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  it  is  necessary  to  locate  them  definitely,  which  entails  a  vast 
amount  of  labor  and  complication,  as  in  the  course  of  five  years  the 
patches  are  apt  to  lap  and  overlap  several  times.  If  a  guarantee  of 
five  years  is  not  exacted,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  material  and 
method  of  laying  must  be  had  by  the  city  authorities. 
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In  Washin^on  still  another  method  is  in  use  for  paying  lor 
repairs.  There  a  price  is  paid  in  bulk  for  the  material  used,  meas- 
ured in  carts.  In  1897  the  cost  was  95  cents  per  cubic  foot  for 
skimming  work,  and  5S  cents  per  cubic  foot,  where  the  old  material 
was  all  removed,  for  wearing  surface,  and  30  cents  per  cubic  foot 
for  binder.  This  is  probably  the  best  method  of  all,  provided  that 
competent  inspectors  can  be  bad  of  the  material  and  method  of 
laying,  ae  in  this  way  the  city  pays  for  the  actual  amount  of  ma- 
terial used,  and  consequently  the  contractor  can  bid  intelligently, 
knowing  that  he  will  be  paid  for  what  work  he  actually  does.  In 
this  way,  as  well  as  by  the  Buffalo  plan,  the  amount  of  repairs  can 
be  ordered  by  the  city  and  carried  out  without  any  friction  on  the 
part  of  the  contractor.  By  the  Omaha  and  Cincinnati  methods 
disputes  are  liable  to  and  often  do  arise  as  to  the  exact  amount  of 
surface  to  be  relaid.  In  these  four  cities  more  definite  figures  have 
been  obtained  as  to  the  actual  cost  to  the  city  for  repairs  than  in 
any  other  places  in  the  United  States. 

Table  No,  63  shows  the  average  annual  cost  per  yard  for  re- 
pairs %fter  the  expiration  of  guarantee  at  the  end  of  different 
periods.  That  is,  all  pavements  after  they  have  been  out  of  guar- 
antee from  one  to  seventeen  years  had  cost  on  an  average  the 
Table  No.  S3. 
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amount  opposite  the  year  out  of  guarantee,  wtile  Table  No.  64 
ehows  the  average  cost  per  yard  for  eac^.ye&r  after  the  guarantee 
has  expired,  the  figures  representing  the  average  of  all  pavements 
during  the  first,  second,  and  third  years  out  of  guarantee  respect- 
ively, being  made  up  for  Waahington  and  Buffalo  from  1897 
reports,  and  by  personal  inquiry  from  Cincinnati  and  Omaha.  The 
original  guarantee  in  every  case  was  five  years,  except  upon  streets 
paved  in  Buffalo  in  1884,  when  it  was  eight  years.  It  will  be  seen 
in  the  Omaha  figures  that  the  repairs  for  the  eleventh  year  oat  of 
guarantee  cost  only  3  cents,  while  for  all  other  years  they  cost  8 
cents.  This  figure  of  3  cents  referred  to  one  street  only,  hut  it  waa 
the  first  street  paved  with  asphalt  west  of  Chicago,  if  not  west  of 
Ohio.  It  ie  possible,  too,  fhat  the  street  might  have  been  left  in 
euch  good  condition  at  the  end  of  this  guarantee  that  it  required 
but  little  repairs  the  following  year,  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  tell  by  examination  of  the  asphalt  what  its  economical  condition 
is  as  regards  repairs  without  the  entire  history  of  the  pavement  and 
its  maintenance  cost. 

The  average  cost  per  yard  of  all  asphalt  maintained  in  Buffalo 
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has  been:  for  1895,  $0,067;  1896,  $0.0439;  1897,  $0.0480;  and 
1898,  $0,0288. 

The  Chief  EngiBeer  of  Buffalo,  ih  his  report  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1898,  Bubmitted  a  list  of  asphalt  streets  that  he 
recommended  be  repaved,  as  they  had  cost  on  an  average  from 
$0.0558  to  $0.30  per  yard  per  year  for  repairs.  Only  23  per  cent 
of  the  entire  pavement  under  maintenance  required  repairing  in 
1898,  as  against  5^  per  cent  in  1895. 

In  Eochester,  N.  Y.,  the  cost  of  maintaining  300,000  square 
yards  of  asphalt  pavement  in  1898  was  $0,004  per  yard. 

In  some  of  the  Denver,  Colo.,  specifications  a  proposition  was 
made  for  making  a  contract  for  repairs  for  an  additional  ten  years 
after  the  expiration  of  the  guarantee  period,  at  a  cost  not  to  ex~ 
ceed  10  cents  per  yard  per  year.  In  recent,  specifications  of  Newark, 
N,  J.,  the  city  agreed  to  pay  the  contractor  S  cents  per  yard  per  year 
for  the  ten  years  following  the  five-year  guarantee. 

European  pavements  have  cost  considerably  more  than  those  of 
the  United  Staites.  This  is  attributable  principally  to  the  increased 
trafSc.  The  average  cost  of  maintenance  per  square  yard  in  Paria 
for  1893  was  37  cents.  In  Berlin  it  was  10  cents  per  yard  per  year  for 
a  period  of  fifteen  yeai«  after  the  guarantee  period  had  expired,  and 
on  railroad  streets  15  cents  for  space  between  tracks  and  for  a  dis- 
tance of  27i  inches  outside.  In  London  in  1883  the  average  cost 
of  twenty-eight  streets  was  21  cents  per  yard.  In  Glasgow  a  sink- 
ing fund  of  10  per  cent  is  provided  in  the  case  of  asphalt  for  main- 
tenance and  repairs.  In  Leith,  Scotland,  one  asphalt  street  cost 
5  cents  per  yard  per  year  for  fifteen  years  following  the  third  year 
after  being  laid, 

Noiaelen  Kanhole  Covers. 

On  streets  paved  with  asphalt,  where  sewer  manholes  occur  at 
frequent  intervals,  complaints  have  often  been  made  of  the  noise 
caused  by  the  wheels  of  vehicles  running  from  the  asphalt  over  the 
iron  manhole-cover.  To  obviate  this  trouble  a  cover  shown  in 
Fig.  15  has  been  used  successfully  in  Brooklyn. 

The  covers  are  taken  to  the  contractors'  yard  and  then  filled 
with  the  asphalt  mixture,  when  they  are  distributed  on  ttie  different 
streets  as  may  be  desired. 
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misKB  BiDX  or  coTEK. 
Fig.  is. 

Coit  of  Aipbalt  FaTements. 

It  is  difiGcnlt  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  aheet-sspbalt 
pavement. 

The  price  of  the  different  kinds  of  material  T&riee,  as  veil  ob 
the  quantities  used  per  square  yard. 

The  took  aud  machinery  used  for  laying  and  mixing  are  ez- 
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The  following  are  the  lovest  bids  for  a^halt  received  at  the 
times  and  places  enumerated  in  1900: 

Borough  of  ManhatUn,  N.  Y.,  May  10 «2.04 

Borough  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  10 2^ 

Akron,  O.,  May  7 1.96 

Erie,  Pa.,  April  26 2.1B 

LouiBville,  Kj.,  April  27 139 

Norfolk,  Va.,  April  26 2.24 

Detroit,  Mich.,  April  23 2D6 

Newark,  N.  J.,  April  12 2.06 

Chicago,  IlL,  April  11 1.05 

Omaha,  Keb.,  March  10 1.90 

Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  M«y  » 2.66 

Hartford,  Conn. 2.46 

Glena  Palla,  N.  Y 2.13 

JoUet,  111 1.70 

{Wearing  surface 0.94 

Binder   0.47 


SeaUIe,  Waeb.  \ 


The  above  prices  are  supposed  to  be  for  a  five-year  guarantee 
and  to  include  the  base,  except  in  New  York  Citj,  where  the  guar- 
antee is  for  ten  years  and  the  price  is  for  wearing  surface  and  binder 
only.  In  Newark  and  Omaha  an  additional  price  of  25  cents  was 
bid  for  ten  years'  guarantee. 

Asphalt  for  Bridget. 

Asphalt  pavement  has  been  laid  on  several  bridges.  Perhaps 
the  most  notable  case  of  this  kind  is  the  Fourteenth  Street  viaduct 
in  Denver,  Col.  One  section  of  this  structure  is  of  steel  for  a 
length  of  about  1500  feet,  having  a  grade  of  4.S5  per  cent  for  a 
distance  of  400  feet.  The  entire  roadway  is  paved  with  asphalt  on 
a  concrete  base,  , 

Expansion-joints  are  provided  at  every  other  post,  making  them 
from  40  to  €0  feet  apart,  according  to  the  length  of  the  bents.  At 
these  joints  three-inch  opening  were  left  in  the  concrete  extend- 
ing across  the  roadway. 

When  the  asphalt  was  laid  these  openings  were  filled  with  pav- 
ing mixture  and  tamped  flush  with  the  top  of  the  concrete,  and  the 
wearing  surface  laid  over  the  whole.  While  still  hot  a  cut  was  made 
on  the  line  AB,  Fig.  16,  and  then  filled  with  hydraulic  cement,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  edges  from  adhering  under  the  action  of  the 
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roller,  and  to  allow  the  contraction  to  occur  at  one  place  should 
there  be  any  appreciable  amount. 

While  this  pavement  was  only  laid  in  September,  1899,  in  May, 
1900,  it  wae  in  good  condition,  including  the  joints,  although  it 


Fie.  16. 
had  been  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  20°  below  zero  the  preceding 
winter, 

American  Asphalt  in  Europe. 

In  1885  a  pavement  was  laid  in  Paris  with  Trinidad  asphalt, 
but  was  not  successful,  owing,  it  was  supposed,  to  heavy  traffic. 

A  specimen  pavement  was  laid  some  years  afterwards  in  Lon- 
don, of  which  the  vestry  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  the  Evangel- 
ist, Westminster,  say  in  their  report  for  the  year  ending  Lady-day, 
1899: 

"  After  an  experiment  had  been  made  with  Trinidad  asphalte 
in  James  Street,  the  specifications  for  asphalte  tenders  were  re- 
vised 60  as  to  embrace  other  varieties  of  asphalte  paving  hitherto 
excluded.  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  this  class  of  asphalte 
is  suitable  for  heavy  traiBc." 

As  a  result  of  the  above  action  bids  were  accepted  April  26, 
1899,  for  paving  portions  of  six  different  street*  with  Trinidad 
asphalt. 

In  1898  a  portion  of  one  street  in  Glasgow  was  paved  with 
Alcatraz  asphalt.    The  first  two  mixtures  were  unsatisfactory,  but 
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the  third  trial  resulted  in  a  pavement  that  after  fourteen  months' 
heavy  traffic  was  in  perfect  condition. 

Aiphaltina. 

A  pavement  somewhat  similar  to  asphalt  has  been  laid  in  sev- 
eral Eastern  Sta.teB  during  the  past  few  years,  with  a  preparation  of 
coal-tar  as  the  cementing  material. 

The  following  condensed  description  is  taken  from  the  patent 
specifications: 

Coal,  wood,  or  petrolenm  tar  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  from 
280°  to  350°  F.  to  expel  the  water  and  the  more  volatile  hydro- 
carbon ingredients.  To  temper  this  material  and  render  it  tough, 
sulphur  is  added  at  this  temperature,  and  mixed  with  the  tar  gradu- 
ally or  in  small  quantities,  waiting  after  each  addition  of  sulphur 
for  the  chemical  action  to  subside.  The  exact  proportion  of 
sulphur  depends  upon  the  degree  of  hardness  and  tenacity  which  is 
required  in  the  final  product,  but  is  approximately  from  10  to  20 
parts  by  weight  to  from  175  to  300  parts  of  tar. 

The  chemical  action  of  the  sulphur  takes  place  approrimately 
at  a  temperature  of  310°  F.,  differing  somewhat  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  tar,  and  consists  partly  in  the  elimination  of  the 
more  volatile  hydrocarbon,  as  sulphuretted  hydrocarbon  compound, 
which  are  not  volatile,  except  at  temperatures  above  400°,  and 
which  remain  and  play  an  important  part  in  the  uniformity  and 
stability  of  the  product.  When  all  the  sulphur  has  been  added  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  about  400°  to  drive  off  the  gases  or  vapors. 
The  temperature  of  the  sulphurized  tar  is  next  lowered  to  about 
280°  P.,  and  an  equal  quantity,  or  thereabouts,  of  rosin  is  added, 
and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  sulphurized  tar.  T^e  temperature 
of  the  mixture  is  kept  at  from  280°  to  350°  F.  until  a  perfect  union 
of  the  ingredients  has  taken  place. 

A  paving-cement  is  formed  from  this  primary  composition  by 
mixing  with  it  a  sulphurized  heavy  hydrocarbon  whose  boiling- 
point  after  evaporation  of  the  water  contained  in  it  ia  400°  F.  or 
higher. 

Petroleum  residuum  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  treated 
by  heating  it  to  a  temperature  of  about  350°  F.  and  adding  sulphur 
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thereto,  about  1  part  by  weight  of  sulphur  to  8  parts  of  residuum. 
The  sulphur  driveB  off  the  lighter  hydrocarbon,  and  enableB  the 
heavy  hydrocarbon  to  better  resist  changes  in  temperature  and 
other  influences.  This  sulphurized  heavy  hydrocarbon  is  intimately 
mixed  with  the  primary  composition  at  a  temperature  of  from  380° 
to  350°  F.,  and  may  be  added  to  the  primary  composition,  in  tiie 
vessel  in  which  the  latter  is  prepared,  as  soon  as  the  ingredients  of 
the  primary  composition  have  become  thoroughly  united.  The 
mixture  is  then  ready  for  use. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  specifications  for  mixing  the 
wearing  surface  of  asphaltina: 

"  The  wearing  surface  shall  be  composed  of  refined  asphaltina; 
a  sulphurized  hydrocarbon  flux,  or  softening  element;  fine,  clean, 
sharp  aand;  and  argilliferous  earth  finely  powdered. 

"The  asphaltina  used  shall  be  thoroughly  refined,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  freed  from  organic  and  animal  matter  and  volatile  oil, 
and  must  contain  at  least  75  per  cent  of  bitumen  soluble  in  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon. 

"  Sulphurized  Hydrocarbon  Flux. — The  sulphurized  hydrocar- 
bon flux,  or  softening  element,  shall  be  made  from  residuum  oil 
obtained  by  distillation  of  petroleum,  which  must  be  free  from 
water,  coke,  light  oil,  and  other  objectionable  impurities,  and  of 
specific  gravity  18  to  SO  Beaum^  before  being  sulphurized,  and 
must  bear  without  vaporizing  a  fire-test  of  350°  F. 

"Sand. — The  sand  used  shall  be  fine,  clean,  and  sharp,  and 
upon  being  shaken  with  water  must  not  show  more  than  3  per  cent 
by  volume  of  loam.  It  shall  be  of  such  size  that  none  shall  pass 
an  80-mesh  sieve,  and  the  whole  shall  pass  a  Ko.  30  screen. 

"Argilliferous  Earth. — The  powdered  argilliferous  earth  shall 
be  of  such  fineness  that  at  least  16  per  cent  by  weight  shall  he 
an  impalpable  powder,  and  the  whole  of  it  shall  pass  a  No.  40 
screen. 

"Asphaitina  Cement. — The  asphaltina  cement  shall  consist  of 
refined  asphaltina  in  combination  with  the  sulphurized  hydro- 
carbon flux,  or  softening  element.  The  proportions  of  the  sul- 
phurized hydrocarbon  flux,  or  softening  element,  may  be  varied 
from  time  to  time,  as  directed  by  the  Commissioner,  between  10 
and  15  per  cent,  but  these  percentages  may  be  vaiied  according  to 
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circnmstaticefi,  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  fhe  best  practical  re- 
sults. 

_  "Pavtmrnt  Mixture. — The  asphaltina  cement  shall  he  raised 
with  sand  and  powdered  argilliferous  earth.  The  proportion  of 
asphaltina  cement  to  a  given  quantity  of  sand  may  vary  from  14  to 
16  of  the  surface  mixture,  according  to  the  quality  and  character 
of  the  sand.  The  powdered  argilliferous  earth  may  be  reduced  or 
omitted  entirely  when  suitable  sand  can  be  obtained.  The  per- 
centage of  bitumen  (soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon)  in  any  sur- 
face mixture  shall  not  be  less  than  9  per  cent.  It  is  supposed  to 
produce  a  wearing  surface  in  which  the  voids  between  the  particles 
of  any  one  size  shall  be  filled  as  nearly  as  possible  by  the  next 
smaller  particles,  and  the  final  void  between  the  smallest  particles 
filled  with  as  thin  a  layer  as  possible  of  asphaltina  cement." 

The  actual  mixing  of  the  different  ingredients,  as  well  as  the 
laying  of  the  pavement,  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary sheet  asphalt. 

It  costs  on  a  concrete  base  about  $2.50  per  square  yard. 

Asplult  Bloek  Pavement. 

Another  form  of  asphalt  pavement  is  that  known  as  asphalt 
block.  Blocks  of  crushed  stone  and  Trinidad  asphalt  were  first 
made  in  San  Francisco  in  1869.  The  machinery,  however,  was  very 
crude,  hand-moulds  being  used,  and  the  compressing  was  done  by 
men.  The  results,  as  might  have  been  expected,  were  poor,  but 
the  success  of  the  blocks  was  such  that  their  manufacture  was  con- 
tinued to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  ten  years  when,  about  1880, 
the  invention  of  a  powerful  mechanical  press  made  the  manufacture 
of  improved  blocks  possible  and  successful.  From  that  time  on, 
improTements  have  been  made  upon  the  methods  and  machinery. 

For  quite  a  number  of  years  the  blocks  were  made  of  limestone, 
but  in  1893  trap-rock  was  substituted  for  the  limestone.  Blocks 
made  of  this  latter  material  give  much  better  satisfaction  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  durability  of  the  trap-rock,  and  at  the  present 
time  that  material  is  being  used  entirely  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
blocks.  Asphaltic  cement  is  mixed  with  the  trap-rock  in  proper 
propOTtiona  at  a  temperature  of  about  300°.    The  material  is  placed 
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in  a  preBB  at  this  temperature  and  each  block  is  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  130  toas.  After  leaving  the  press  the  blocks  are  gradu- 
ally cooled  in  a  water-bath,  and  are  then  ready  for  use. 

In  the  earlier  years  &f  the  industry  blocks  were  made  4  x  5  x  12 
inches.  A  depth  of  5  inches,  however,  waa  considered  to  be  un- 
necessary, and  the  present  practice  makes  them  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  above,  except  that  the  depth  is  4  and  3  inches,  the  blocku 
weighing  ISJ  and  18  lbs.  respectively.  These  blocks  are  carried 
to  the  street  and  laid  upon  a  base  of  eitiier  gravel,  broken  stone, 
or  concrete,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  blocks  are  laid  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  are  bricks, 
the  joints  being  filled  with  fine  sand.  The  advocates  of  this  sys- 
tem claim  the  advaatage  of  uniformity  in  manufacture;  that  the 
materials  are  always  mixed  in  exactly  the  same  proportions  and  at 
the  same  temperatures;  that  the  blocks  are  made  under  cover  and 
are  not  subject  to  any  differences  on  account  of  changes  in  the 
weather;  also  that,  as  the  blocks  are  manufactured  at  one  central 
plant,  they  can  be  used  in  cities  of  small  size  without  the  expense 
of  the  location  of  portable  plants.  These  arguments  are  good,  but, 
as  all  the  material  must  be  first  transported  to  the  plant  and  then 
the  blocks  carried  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  used,  the  cost 
of  this  double  transportation  in  some  localities  prevents  them 
from  competing  successfully  from  an  economical  standpoint  with 
the  sheet  asphalt.  Wherever  used,  asphalt  blocks  have  given 
satisfaction.  It  is  claimed  that  they  can  be  laid  successfully  on 
much  steeper  grades  than  sheet  asphalt,  and  that,  on  account  of 
their  being  bo  very  solid  and  compact,  they  do  not  require  as  thick 
a  concrete  base  as  the  sheet  asphalt.  On  January  1, 1900,  there  had 
been  laid  in  this  country  1,655,532  yards  of  this  class  of  pavement. 
Quite  an  amount  also  has  been  laid  in  South  America,  and  some  in 
Europe. 

The  cost  of  asphalt-block  pavement  varies  with  location  of  city, 
depth  of  blocks,  character  of  foundation,  etc. 

For  4-inch  blocks  laid  on  natural-cement  concrete  4  inches 
thick  the  price  will  range  from  $2.40  to  $2.70  per  square  yard,  and 
for  3-inch  blocks  about  25  cents  lesa. 

Another  form  of  asphalt  blocks  is  sometimes  used  in  which  the 
broken  stone  is  replaced  by  granulated  cork.    Such  blocks  were  laid 
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on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  between  Thirty-fourtii  and  TMrty- 
eixtli  streets,  in  strips  ten  feet  wide,  adjacent  to  the  curb.  The 
grade  on  these  two  blocke  being  somewhat  steeper  than  the  re- 
mainder of  the  avenue,  it  was  deemed  best  to  provide  a  better  foot- 
bold  for  horses  in  slippery  weather  than  the  ordinary  asphalt.  The 
blocks  are  2  x  4i  x  9  inches  and  were  set  flatwise.  This  pavement 
was  laid  in  the  fall  of  1897,  and  in  the  spring  of  1900  was  in  very 
good  condition.  It  cost  $5.25  per  square  yard,  exclusive  of  founda- 
tion, under  a  fifteen  year  guarantee. 

Although  very  desirable  for  driveways  and  bridges,  cork  blocks 
can  never  be  very  generally  used  on  account  of  their  excessive 
cost. 
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Bbice  pavements  have  been  used  in  Holland  Bince  the  thir- 
teenth centurj.  In  the  Eeventeenth  century  the  roads  from  the 
Hague  to  the  Scheveningen  were  paved  with  brick.  These  brick 
were  7f  inchee  long,  2  inches  wide,  and  4  inches  deep.  Holland, 
having  no  natural  material  of  its  own  Euitahle  for  pavements,  was 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  make  bricks  out  of  the  silt  and  d^osits 
of  the  river,  which  have  been  very  successful  in  pavements.  Some 
stone  haa  been  used  in  the  larger  cities,  most  of  it  having  been 
brought  from  Sweden.  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  at  the  present 
time  use  brick  quite  extensively,  the  former  city  having  now  about 
181,500  square  yards.  The  life  of  the  brick  pavement  there  is  said 
to  be  on  an  average  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  In  Amsterdam 
it  is  generally  used  on  one  side  for  ten  years,  when  the  bricks  are 
turned,  afte^  which  they  will  last  about  four  years,  making  a  total 
life  of  fourteen  years.  The  foundation  is  usually  a  bed  of  sand  from 
8  to  12  inches  deep. 

It  is  said  that  Japan  has  had  brick  pavements  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years,  and  one  authority  gives  the  dimensions  of  the 
brick  as  7  inches  long,  4  inches  deep,  and  1^  inches  thick.  Inquiry 
made  of  the  authorities  in  Yokohama  elicited  the  following  reply: 

"  I  have  to  say  that  the  hrick  pavements  in  use  in  Osaka  since 
very  ancient  times  are  composed  of  broken  roofing-tiles  set  on  end, 
usually  obtained  from  debris  of  houses  after  confiagration.  Heavy 
traffic  quickly  destroys  these  pavements." 

England  has  never  used  hrick  to  any  great  extent  in  pavements; 
but  in  Staffordshire  so-called  blue  brick,  described  in  detail  in  a 
previous  chapter,  are  said  to  have  been  in  use  for  about  fifty  years. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  brick  pavement  was  laid  in 
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Charieflton,  W.  Va.,  in  1870.  This  waa  a  small  portion  of  the  prin- 
cipal street  in  the  city,  laid  by  a  private  citizen  at  his  own  expense, 
without  any  encouragement  from  the  city  and  despite  the  ridicule 
of  the  spectators.  The  city  paid  no  portion  of  the  expense.  The 
pavement  was  so  good,  however,  that  in  1873  the  experiment  was 
continued  on  a  larger  scale,  the  city  paying  the  cost.  This  latter 
pavement,  although  laid  twenty-seven  years  ago,  is  said  to  be  still 
good  and  to  have  received  very  little  repairs.  This  brick  was  a 
hard-burned  bnilding-brick,  and  samples  taken  up  after  having 
been  down  twenty  years  showed  a  wear  of  i  to  J  inch.  Its  specific 
gravity  was  S.48. 

In  Bloomingtou,  III.,  in  1875  half  a  block  of  brick  pavement 
was  laid.  The  brick  were  of  local  manufacture.  So  successful  was 
this  experiment  that  in  1877  the  city  made  a  contract  for  paving 
half  a  block  of  Centre  Street.  This  street  was  lelaid  in  1894,  and 
when  taken  up  the  brick  were  found  to  be  worn  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  This  pavement  consisted  of  two  courses  of 
brick,  thp  bottom  course  being  laid  flat  and  the  top  course  on  edge 
upon  it. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  adopted  brick  for  paving  purposes  in  1883. 
These  brick  were  laid  on  tarred  boards  on  a  sand  base,  with  a 
cushion  of  about  1  inch  of  sand  between  the  boards  and  the  brick. 
Brick  in  Wheeling  have  entirely  superseded  "cobblestone,  which 
waa  the  only  paving  material  previous  to  1883.  About  18  miles 
have  now  been  laid. 

Steubenville,  Ohio,  laid  its  first  brick  pavement  in  1884.  A 
letter  from  the  official  in  charge  of  streets  in  1899  says:  "The 
pavemoit  is  still  in  good  condition,  has  required  no  repairs,  and 
from  present  indications  will  last  ten  years  longer  without  repairs. 
These  brick  were  laid  on  a  foundation  of  2  inches  of  eand  and  6 
inches  of  gravel,  the  joints  being  filled  with  eand." 

Galesburg,  Dl.,  where,  at  the  present  time,  so  many  first-class 
paving-brick  are  being  manufactured,  also  first  began  their  use  in 
1884. 

Brick  pavement  were  first  used  in  Zanesville,  0.,  in  1885.  The 
City  Engineer  in  1899  says:  "  By  reason  of  relaying  the  street-rail- 
way tracks,  this  pavement  was  torn  up  and  relaid  three  years  ago. 
New  bricks  were  used,  as  many  were  broken,  and  the  wedge-shaped 
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bricla  used  in  1885  were  no  longer  obtainable  or  desirable.  A 
Email  part  of  this  portion  of  tbe  street  is  still  in  position  and 
serviceable,  showing  good  wearing  qualities." 

Peoria,  111.,  first  coHstructed  brick  pavement  in  1885.  This 
consisted  of  two  courses  of  brick,  laid  on  a  gravel  foundation,  with 
a  layer  of  eand  between  the  two  courses.  The  material  was  simply 
hard,  specially  selected  local  building-brick.  In  1899  the  City 
Engineer  said:  "  The  street  at  present  is  in  very  bad  condition, 
and  should  have  been  repaved  before  now.  No  money  has  been 
spent  for  repairs  except  for  openings  for  service  connections." 

Of  tbe  larger  cities  of  tbe  country,  Philadelphia  was  the  first 
to  adopt  brick,  laying  its  first  pavements  of  that  material  in  1887. 
So  popular,  however,  did  it  become  there  that  its  use  continually 
increased,  until  at  the  present  time  it  has  a  greater  mileage  of  brick 
pavement  than  any  other  city  in  the  country,  and  in  fact  in  the 
world. 

New  York  City,  south  of  the  Harlem  Kiver,  has  but  one  block 
of  brick  pavement.  Ihis  was  laid  in  1891  on  a  cement-concrete 
base,  the  joints  being  filled  with  paving-cement.  The  work  was 
done  (as  is  usual  under  such  circumstances)  as  an  eiperiment.  The 
brick  with  which  it  was  laid  were  called  pyrogranite  and  were  made 
in  New  Jersey  under  a  special  patent.  It  was  claimed  by  the 
patentee  that  by  trtating  any  clay  wiHi  this  process  a  good  paving- 
brick  could  be  made.  These  brick  were  8i  inches  long,  5J  inches 
deep,  and  SJ  inches  thick.  Although  having  been  in  nse  nearly 
nine  years,  subjected  to  the  heavy  trafiic  of  a  street-car  street, 
with  an  elevated  structure  also  in  the  centre,  the  pavement  is 
now  in  good  condition  and  has  received  almost  no  repairs.  This 
being  a  patented  article,  and  having  been  so  successful,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  compare  an  analysis  of  this  brick  with  that  of  the 
Metropolitan  block  of  Canton,  0,,  which  is  conceded  to  be  one  of 
the  very  best  paving-bricks. 

Table  No.  6S. 

SfwqulB-  Abfnrptlon 

Silica.      Atamlnd.       exida  Lime,   Hmf^nla.  End4«cUon 

of  Iron.  Jni4Honr», 

Pyro-grftnite 73.03        22.48        2.B4  0.26       trmce       0.47 

UetTopoIitan  block..  63.74       22.B6       8.61  0.6S     .   1.82        1.88 
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The  succese  of  these  early  briek  pavements  is  somewhat  Bur- 
prising.  It  is  especially  bo  when  the  quality  of  the  brick  used  at 
that  time  is  considered,  as  well  as  the  method  of  laying.  The 
brick-manufactarers  then  had  very  little  idea  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  vitrified  brick.  With  too  many  people  a  brick  simply  meant  a 
brick.  'Kien  also,  with  the  beat  intentions,  no  one  was  able  to 
select  the  beat  material.  The  best  of  the  brick  used  at  that  time 
would  not  be  considered  as  a  paving  material,  even,  at  present 
It  is  not  etTsnge,  either,  that  brick  were  not  taken  up  more 
rapidly  as  a  paving  material.  Engineers  as  a  class  are  proverbially 
conservative.  They  never  do  anything  without  a  precedent  unless 
obliged  to.  It  was  hard  for  them  to  believe  that  any  artificial  prod- 
uct could  equal  even  the  productions  of  nature,  but  some  people 
did  have  faith  in  burned  clay,  and  by  their  persistent  efforts  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  brick  in  the  front  ranks  of  paving  ma- 
terials. In  fact,  a  great  many  actually  believe  that  it  is  the  best 
material  for  street  pavements  under  almost  all  conditions,  and  the 
most  radical  advocates  offer  to  guarantee  a  brick  pavement  to  with- 
stand the  traffic  equally  as  well  as  granite.  That  it  is  bound  to  be 
the  principal  paving  material  in  the  Central  West,  where  natural 
stone  can  only  be  obtained  at  a  great  expense,  and  where  clays  and 
shales  are  especially  adapted  for  brick-making,  is  sute. 

To  make  a  good  pavement  bricks  should  be  hard,  tough,  strongs 
homogeneous,  impervious  to  water,  and  dense. 

Hardness. 
A  paving-brick  must  be  hard  in  order  to  withstand  the  action 
of  the  traffic  and  impact  of  the  horses'  shoes.  It  is  the  one  thing 
which  is  naturally  looked  for  by  the  inspectors  on  the  street,  and 
it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  a  hard 
and  a  soft  brick,  between  one  that  should  and  one  that  should  not 
be  used.  The  color  can  sometimes  be  taken  as  a  guide,  and  in  fact 
almost  always  if  one  is  acquainted  with  the  particular  make  of 
brick;  but  it  will  be  imposBible  to  pass  judgment  upon  one  make 
of  brick  by  any  standard  that  has  been  arrived  at  from  an  exami- 
nation of  brick  made  from  entirely  different  clay.  In  fact,  when 
a  new  brick  is  presented  for  use,  a  careful  study  must  be  made  of 
its  characteristics,  so  that  one  may  be  able  to  detect  the  difference 
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by  ite  general  appearance.  After  having  determined  this,  the 
color  is  a  pretty  sure  indication  of  the  hardness  of  the  brick. 
Engineers,  as  a  rule,,  have  not  made  any  attempt  to  measure  the 
hardness  of  the  brick,  and  very  few  specifications  say  anything 
definitely  upon  this  subject.  Brick,  however,  can  be  easily  tested 
for  hardness  by  the  use  of  Mohs'  scale. 

The  scale  of  hardness  as  introduced  by  Moha  consists  of  &9 
following  minerals: 

1.  Talc:  Common,  laminated  light  green  variety. 

2.  Gypsum:   Crystalline  variety. 

3.  Calcite:   Transparent  variety. 

4.  FluorJte:  Crystalline  variety. 
6,  Apatite:  Transparent  variety. 

6.  Orthoclase:  White  cleavable  variety. 

7.  Quartz:  Transparent. 

8.  Topaz:   Transparent. 

9.  Corundum:  Cleavable  varieties. 
10.  Diamond. 

The  hardness  of  a  substance  may  be  found  by  attempting  to 
scratch  it  with  any  of  the  above  minerals.  For  instance,  if  a  brick 
will  scratch  apatite  but  not  orthoclase,  its  hardness  must  be  be- 
tween 5  and  6.  If  it  scratches  quartz  and  is  also  scratched  by  it 
in  about  the  same  degree,  it  is  of  about  the  same  hardness  and  is 
consequently  7.  To  determine  the  percentage  between  the  above 
will  require  considerable  practice,  as  it  depends  upon  the  readiness 
with  which  one  mineral  scratches  tiie  other. 

A  rough  test  for  hardness  of  a  paving-brick  can  be  made  by 
attempting  to  scratch  glass.  If  it  slightly  scratches  it,  the  hard- 
ness can  be  taken  as  about  5,  and  if  it  scratches  it  readily,  its  hard- 
ness will  be  practically  6. 

Tongfaneu. 
A  very  bard  brick  is  apt  to  be  brittle,  and  unless  it  is  tough  it 
will  crumble  under  traific  and  be  of  little  use  in  a  pavement.  This 
probably  is  the  most  important  quality  that  the  brick  possesses,  as 
almost  any  paving-brick  is  sufficiently  hard  to  withstand  the  weight 
of  the  traffic,  bnt  may  not  be  able  to  endure  the  blows  of  the 
wheels  or  of  the  horses'  feet. 
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When  an  engineer  is  unable  to  make  a  thorough  test  of  any 
brick  submitted  for  examination,  if  the  test  for  toughness  con  be 
applied  and  it  is  satisfactor?,  he  would  be  comparatively  safe  in 
adopting  it  for  use. 

Strength. 
A  brick  should  be  strong,  because,  on  however  good  a  founda- 
tion it  may  be  laid,  or  however  well  bedded,  it  is  liable  to  be 
loaded  at  times  unequally,  and  if  not  possessed  of  sufficient  strength 
is  likely  to  fracture.  As  vitrified  brick  are  made  to-day,  however, 
there  is  very  little  danger  on  these  pointa,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that 
the  brick  that  will  pass  the  test  for  hardness  or  toughness  will  be 
rejected  on  account  of  its  lack  of  strength. 

HonK^^eity. 
Unless  the  particles  of  the  brick  are  perfectly  fused  and  have 
become  one  complete  new  mass,  it  cannot  have  obtained  its  full 
strength.  If  it  be  subjected  to  any  sudden  strain,  it  is  liable  tp 
fracture  between  the  particles  of  which  it  is  made,  when,  if  thor- 
oughly humed  and  vitrified,  the  fracture  should  be  regular  with- 
out any  regard  to  its  previous  make-up.  It  should  be  free  from 
all  marks  of  the  machine  with  which  it  is  mixed,  as  they  both 
weaken  the  brick  physically  and  allow  spaces  for  moisture  to  col- 
lect. 

'^nifonnity. 
All  products  of  the  sune  kiln  should  be  uniformly  burned. 
While  this  is  sometimes  difficult  to  be  obtained,  if  proper  care  is 
exercised  in  the  burning,  and  the  brick  are  selected  at  the  kiln  be- 
fore shipment,  satisfactory  results  can  be  secured  in  almost  every 
instance.  A  better  pavement  will  result  from  a  lot  of  brick  that  are 
uniformly  burned,  even  if  not  up  fully  to  the  required  standard, 
than  from  a  lot  which  is  perhaps  one  half  perfect  snd  the  ot^er 
half  somewhat  inferior,  for  when  subjected  to  traffic  the  harder 
brick  will  maintain  their  size,  while  the  softer  brick  will  wear  and 
"the  entire  surface  soon  become  rough  and  uneven  and  very  dis- 
agreeable for  travel. 
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Lnpemonineu  to  Koutnre. 

The  porosity  of  a  paving-brick  is  one  that  can  be  easily  tested 
and  has  received  considerable  attention  by  engineers.  It  has  beea 
generally  considered  thst  2  per  cent  is  the  mazimum  amount  of 
absorption  that  a  good  paving-brick  should  be  allowed.  Very  few 
good  shale  bricks  will  exceed  this,  but  bricks  manufactured  from 
fire-clays,  which  from  their  nature  are  incapable  of  vitrification, 
will  in  almost  every  case  absorb  more  than  this  amount.  It  has 
generally  been  considered  that  the  danger  of  absorption  in  a  pav- 
ing-brick was  similar  to  that  in  building-bricks,  that  is,  its  liability 
to  disintegrate  under  the  action  of  frost,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  paving-brick  and  building-brick  are  two  different  sub- 
stances. In  order  to  reach  the  point  of  vitrification  brick  have 
been  subjected  to  so  severe  a  heat  that  they  have  acquired  a 
strength  which  is  fully  able  to  withstand  all  actions  of  the  frost, 
and  tests  made  have  borne  out  this  view  of  the  question.  Tests 
for  porosity,  however,  are  valuable,  as  they  indicate,  in  a  way  not 
otherwise  possible,  the  amount  of  vitrification  that  has  taken 
place,  especially  on  the  exterior.  If  the  brick  be  thorougUy  vitri- 
fied, it  cannot  be  porous  and  cannot  absorb  any  appreciable  amount 
of  water.  While  this  test  should  not  be  given  up  entirely,  it  does 
not  at  the  present  time  receive  as  muc^  attention  from  engineers 
as  it  formerly  did. 

Douity. 

Density  is  measured  by  specific  gravity,  and  specific  gravity  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  material  contained  in  any  substance. 
If,  then,  one  brick  be  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  another,  it 
must  contain  more  wearing  material  and,  other  things  being-equal, 
will  endure  longer  under  traffic.  The  specific  gravity  can  of  course 
he  easily  obtained  in  a  laboratory  by  the  usual  process. 

While  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  specify  the  qualities  that  a 
paving-brick  should  have,  it  is  not  always  so  simple  to  decide  in 
what  way  its  different  properties  should  be  ascertained  when  any 
particular  brick  are  presented  for  examination.  When  specifica- 
tions are  made  for  paving-brick,  it  is  necessary  to  set  some  standard 
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with  which  to  compare  all  eanipleB  that  are  submitted,  nnd  also 
to  have  a  positive  and,  if  possible,  eimple,  method  of  determining 
to  what  extent  the  samples  agree  with  this  standard.  Otherwise 
there  will  be  endless  ailments  with  agents  of  the  different  ma- 
terials, each  one  claiming  every  merit  for  his  product  and  being 
very  prolific  in  reasons  why  it  should  be  adopted.  The  qualities 
which  have  generally  been  cocsidered  to  be  of  most  importance  and 
for  which  standards  of  testa  have  been  adopted  are  toughness, 
crushing  and  tensile  strength,  and  imperviousness  to  moisture. 

In  searching  for  some  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
wear  that  a  brick  would  sustain  under  traffic  on  the  street,  engineers 
have  made  many  experiments.  An  experiment  which  was  made 
several  years  ago  in  St.  Louis,  detailed  in  the  chapter  on  Pave- 
meate,  would  be  satisfactory  and  conclusive  as  f-ar  as  abrasion  of 
the  wheels  is  concerned,  but  it  does  away  entirely  with  the  action  of 
the  horses'  feet.  After  considerable  investigation  it  was  decided  to 
test  the  brick  for  its  qualities  in  an  ordinary  iron-foundry  rattler 
which  is  used  for  polishing  castings.  Bricks  were  placed  in  this 
rattler  together  with  a  quantity  of  iron  scrap  *and  revolved  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  and  the  percentage  of  loss  to  the  brick  cal- 
culated. This,  however,  was  soon  found  to  be  a  crude  method,  and 
that  the  results  obtained  in  one  foundry  would  vary  very  much 
from  those  obtained  in  another  when  the  same  kind  of  brick  were 
used.  This  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  rattlers  were  of  different 
sizes,  and  also  because  the  charge  of  brick  and  iron  scrap  varied 
in  each  case.  It  was  soon  seen  that  something  definite  must  be 
adopted  for  this  test  in  order  that  the  results  would  be  of  any  par- 
ticnlar  value,  or  that  tests  made  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
could  be  compared  intelligently.  'Hie  National  Brick  Manufac- 
turers' Association  were  the  first  ones  to  take  this  up  systematically, 
and  in  1895  a  commission  was  appointed,  composed  of  engineers, 
mantifacturerB,  and  scientific  men  interested  in  the  subject,  to  re- 
port to  the  Association  a  form  of  test  for  brick.  The  commission 
organized  and  selected  different  members  for  the  investigation  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  subject,  and  reported  to  the  Associa- 
tion in  1897. 
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Abranon  Test. 

His  was  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  who, 
after  making  an  eshaustive  set  of  experiments  with  the  rattler  to 
determine  the  proper  dimensions,  rate  of  speed,  and  duration  of 
test,  reported  the  results  to  the  convention, 

Mr.  F.  F.  Harrington  of  St.  Louis  also  made  a  series  of  testa 
on  practically  the  same  lines,  the  reBulta  of  which  agreed  very 
closely  with  that  of  Prof.  Orton  and  which  were  presented  to  the 
convention  at  the  same  time. 

Table  No.  66  shows  the  effect  and  degree  of  loss  of  vitrifica- 
tion, and  the  rate  of  loss  by  rattling,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Har- 
rington. 

Table  No.  M. 


PiroaotorLon. 

10H<». 

asHin. 

WHlD. 

«OHlD. 

3.64 
3.48 
7.20 

».30 
«.64 
18.88 

14.98 
B.&4 
17.71 

A""«t« 

8.00 

».76 

14.10 

17.60 

Considering  the  charge  to  be  placed  in  the  rattler.  Prof.  Orton 
experimented  with  briclt  only  in  the  rattler,  with  brick  and  cast- 
iron  blocks,  and  also  with  bricks  and  blocks  of  stone.  From  the 
different  results  obtained  he  decided  that  the  most  satisfactory 
inethod  was  with  a  charge  composed  of  hrick  only.  The  following 
specifications  for  the  standard  method  of  conducting  the  rattling 
test  were  adopted  by  the  convention: 

1.  Dimensions  of  the  Machine. — The  standard  machine  shall  be 
S8  inches  in  diameter  and  SO  inches  in  IcDgtli,  measured  inside  the 
rattliDg-chamber.  'Other  machines  may  be  used  varying  in  diameter 
between  26  and  30  inches,  and  in  length  from  18  to  S4  inches;  but 
if  this  is  done,  a  record  of  it  must  be  attached  to  the  ofBcial  report. 
The  rattler  may  be  cut  up  into  sections  of  suitable  length  by  the 
insertion  of  an  iron  diaphragm  at  the  proper  point. 
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2.  Conaimelion  of  the  Machine. — The  barrels  shall  be  Bupported 
on  trunnions  at  eitber  end.  In  no  case  ehall  the  shaft  pass  through 
a  rattler-chamber.  The  cross-section  of  the  barrel  shall  be  a  regular 
polygon  having  fourteen  sides.  The  heads  and  Btaves  shali  be  com- 
posed of  gray  cast  iroi;,  not  chilled  or  caBe-hardened.  There  shall 
be  a  space  of  J  of  an  inch  between  the  staves  for  the  escape  of  dust 
and  small  pieces  of  waste.  Other  machines  may  be  used  having  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  staves,  with  openings  from  ^  to  f  of  an  inch  be- 
tween  the  staves;  but  if  tiiis  is  done,  a  record  of  it  must  be  attached 
to  the  official  report  of  the  test. 

3.  Compogition  of  the  Charge. — All  tests  must  be  executed  on 
charges  composed  of  one  kind  of  material  at  a  time.  No  test  shall 
be  considered  final  where  two  or  more  different  bricks  or  materials 
have  been  used  to  compose  the  charge. 

4.  Quaniily  of  the  Charge. — The  quantity  of  the  charge  shall 
be  established  by  its  bulk  and  not  its  weight.  The  bulk  of  the 
standard  charge  shall  be  equal  to  15  per  cent  of  the  cubic  contents 
of  the  rattler-chamber,  and  the  number  of  whole  brick  whose  united 
volume  comes  nearest  to  this  amount  shall  constitute  the  charge. 

5.  JSevolulions  of  the  Charge. — The  number  of  revolutions  for  a 
standard  test  shall  be  1800,  and  the  speed  of  rotation  shall  be  30 
per  minute.  The  belt  power  shall  be  sufficient  to  rotate  the  rattler 
at  the  same  speed  whether  charged  or  empty.  Other  speed-rota- 
tions between  84  and  36  revolutions  per  minute  may  be  used;  but 
if  this  IB  done,  a  record  of  it  must  be  attached  to  the  official  re- 
port, 

6.  Condition  of  the  Charge. — The  bricks  composing  the  charge 
shall  be  dry  and  clean,  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  possible  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  were  drawn  from  the  kiln. 

7.  Cakulation  of  the  Results. — The  loss  shall  be  calculated  in 
the  per  cents  of  the  weight  of  the  dry  brick  composing  the  charge, 
and  no  result  shall  be  considered  as  official  unless  it  is  the  aver- 
age of  two  distinct  and  complete  tests  made  on  separate  charges  of 
brick. 

Prof.  A.  N,  Talbot  of  the  University  of  Illinois  has  also  made 
some  important  investigations  in  this  line,  and  he  takes  issue  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  in  the 
adoption  of  brick  aloie  for  the  rattler-charge.    In  addition  to  the 
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brick  themselTes  he  adds  a  charge  of  standard  foundry  shot,  consist- 
ing of  cast-iron  blocks  of  two  sizes,  the  larger  being  2^  x  3J  x  5^ 
inches,  with  edges  rounded  to  ^-inch  radius,  weighing  about  8  lbs. 
each,  and  the  smaller  size  1  x  IJ  x  2^  inches,  with  rounded  edges, 
weighing  about  1  lb.  From  his  experiments  he  adopted  as  the 
standard  charge  for  a  S4  x  36-inch  rattler  150  lbs.  of  the  8-lb.  shot 
and  150  lbs.  of  the  1-lb.  shot.  He  concludes  that  by  this  method 
it  makes  no  difference  how  many  bricks,  within  reasonable  limits, 
are  used  in  a  test;  that  from  5  to  14  bricks  may  be  tested  and  the 
percentage  of  loss  will  remain  nearly  constant.  His  objection  to 
the  test  proposed  by  the  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  is  that 
it  requires  a  great  many  bricks  for  a  satisfactory  test,  and  ^hat 
this  means  that  the  results  will  be  materially  affected;  also  that 
the  method  will  not  distinguish  sufficiently  between  soft  and  brittle 
brick,  the  idea  being  that  the  brittle  brick  by  impact  would  show 
as  much  losa  as  soft  brick  by  abrasion.  He  made  a  series  of  testa 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  using  his  and  the  manufacturers' 
standard,  with  brick  whrae  characteristics  were  well  known,  and 
concluded  from  the  results  that  the  University  of  Illinois  method 
is  better. 

Mr.  Gomer  Jones,  City  Engineer  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  patented 
a  rattler  for  testing  paving-brick  which  he  thinks  is  superior  to 
those  previously  in  use.  His  idea  was  that  the  ordinary  rattler 
method  gives  the  result  of  impact  upon  the  brick  rather  than  the 
abrasion,  and  his  machine  was  designed  to  correct  this  evil.  A 
paper  read  before  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  in 
February,  1899,  described  it  as  follows; 

"  TTie  machine  is  a  rattler  with  the  usual  driving-gear  and  ac- 
cessories, differing  from  the  ordinary  rattler  only  in  that,  instead 
of  plain  staves,  it  is  provided  with  staves  having  two  longitudinal 
pockets  in  which  the  bricks  are  inserted  and  held  end  to  end.  These 
pockets  are  3  inches  deep,  leaving  about  1  inch  of  the  brick  pro- 
truding. When  all  the  staves  are  in,  the  interior  of  the  rattler 
is  virtually  a  solid  brick  line.  During  rotation  the  touch  of  the 
abrading  material  is  at  right  angles  to  tiie  length  of  the  brick  and 
confined  to  the  surface  and  edges  which  are  exposed  in  actual  use. 
There  is  sufficient  space  between  the  brick  for  the  escape  of  any 
dust  or  waste,  and  incidentally  to  allow  the  abrading  material  free 
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access  to  the  uneupported  edges  of  the  brick  under  test,  reproduc- 
ing the  conditions  of  powtion  and  line  of  wear  found  when  the 
brick  are  laid  with  sand  filler  on  the  street.  In  selecting  abrading 
material,  the  first  point  to  be  decided  is  the  amount  of  vear  or 
abrasion  desirable.  My  opinion  is  that  the  abrasion  should  be  of 
such  amount  that  at  the  end  of  the  test  the  weakest  brick  shall  be 
in  a  condition  similar  to  that  in  which  the  brick  worn  out  on  the 
street  are  found, 

"  I  will  not  enter  into  details  of  the  exhaustive  experiments  that 
led  to  tb©  adoption  of  the  cast-iron  cube  1^/^  inches  square,  weigh- 
ing ^''/iQQ  of  a  pound,  as  the  unit,  and  150  lb&.  of  such  cubes  as  the 
charge,  but  will  simply  state  that  when  subjected  to  3000  revolu- 
tions the  bricks  considered  standard  lost  50  per  cent  of  weight, 
and  would  be  condemned  if  found  on  the  street." 

The  rattler  used  by  Mr.  Jones  was  24  inches  in  diameter.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  his  apparatus  subjects  the  brick  more 
nearly  to  conditions  similar  to  what  it  receives  on  the  street 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  rattler;  and  as  in  all  tests  the  conditions 
should  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  under  which  the 
material  is  subjected  in  the  work,  the  method  is  to  be  commended, 
'Hie  principal  thing,  however,  to  be  obtained  is  to  have  a  test  that 
will  be  standard,  that  will  distinguish  the  different  defects  of  the 
different  kinds  of  brick,  and  by  a  method  that  can  be  repeated  in 
different  cities  with  practically  the  same  results.  This  Mr.  Jones 
expects  to  effect  by  his  machine,  and  it  would  seem  that  his  ex- 
pectations were  justified.  In  a  test  of  certain  kinds  of  brick  and 
cut  Medina  stone  blocks  made  by  him  with  hia  machine,  the  losses 
were  as  follows; 

Bhale  block 2.46 

Medina  stone  block 3.61 

Rre  cUy  block  No.  2 8.2 

On  account  of  these  differences  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  for  further  investi- 
gation, and,  in  consequence  of  its  report  to  the  convention  in  1900, 
sections  3,  4,  and  5  were  modified  to  read  as  follows: 

3.  Composition  of  the  Charge. — All  tests  must  be  executed  on 
charges  containing  but  one  make  of  brick  or  block  at  a  time.    The 
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charge  shall  coiiEiEt  of  nine  paving-blocks  or  twelve  paviag-bricka, 
together  with  three  hundred  pounds  of  shot  made  of  ordinary 
machinery  cast  iron.  This  shot  shall  he  of  two  sizes,  as  described 
below,  and  the  shot  charge  shall  be  composed  of  one-fourth  (75 
pounds)  of  the  larger  size  snd  three-fourths  (225  pounds)  of  the 
smaller  size. 

4.  iSiu  o/  tht  Shot. — The  larger  size  shall  weigh  aboat  7} 
pounds  and  be  about  2|  inches  square  and  4^  inches  long,  with 
slightly  rounded  edges.  The  smaller  size  shall  be  cubes  of  1} 
inches  on  a  side,  with  rounded  edges.  The  individual  shot  dull 
be  replaced  by  new  ones  when  they  have  lost  one-tenth  of  their 
original  weight. 

5.  Eevoluiiont  of  tke  Charge. — Tlie  number  of  revolutions  of  a 
standard  test  shall  be  1800,  and  the  speed  of  rotation  shall  not  fall 
below  28  nor  exceed  30  per  minute.  The  belt-power  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  rotate  the  rattler  at  the  same  speed  whether  charged  or 
empty. 

It  was  also  recommended  in  the  oonetmction  of  the  rattler  that 
the  staves  be  made  of  steel  on  account  of  the  rapid  wear  of  the  cast 
iron. 

Abaorption  T«t. 

An  investigation  in  regard  to  this  test  was  also  made  by  Ur. 
Harrington.  He  experimented  in  a  great  many  different  ways,  and 
his  conclusions  were  the  result  of  very  careful  study,  as  is  shown 
in  detail  in  his  report. 

In  order  to  bring  the  samples  to  the  proper  standard  of  diyness, 
they  were  kept  tn  an  oven  that  was  constantly  maintained  at  a 
temperature  of  from  230°  to  240°  Fahr. 

Table  No.  67  shows  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  that 
respect,  and  the  following  are  his  conclusions: 

"  This  chart  shows  that  it  requires  four  days  to  dry  the  sam- 
ples of  brick  completely  and  thoroughly,  even  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  maintained  constantly  above  the  boiling-point  of  water. 
This  shows  how  complex  and  tortuous  the  pore-channels  through 
the  mass  of  the  brick  must  be,  since  the  water  exhausted  in  them 
must  be  superheated  and  under  pressure  for  the  entire  time  of  the 
test;  but  while  96  hours  is  necessary  to  complete  the  drying,  still 
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the  amount  of  moisture  lost  in  the  last  half  of  this  treatment  is 
the  very  small  amoont  of  only  5.9  per  cent  of  the  total  quautitj 
evaporated.    For  practical  work  the  gain  in  time  of  48  hours  on  a 
teat  IB  worth  more  than  the  reduction  to  absolute  dryness." 
Table  No.  07. 
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Table  No.  68  shows  the  percentages  of  water  absorbed  at  dif- 
ferent intervals  of  complete  immersion. 

On  another  test  made  with  samples  from  which  both  ends  had 
been  broken,  leaving  practically  half  of  the  brick,  the  result  showed 
a  considerable  gain  over  that  for  which  the  whole  brick  waa  used. 
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Experiments  were  also  made  with  small  chips  from  the  interior  of 
the  bricks  which  showed  the  same  line  of  facts  as  the  previous  ex- 
periment. He  concludes  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
get  complete  saturation  even  if  the  bricks  were  first  put  into  the 
vacuum-chamber  and  the  gas  from  their  pores  exhausted.  The 
average  increase  of  absorption  of  the  half-bricks  over  the  whole  ones 
was  found  to  be  16J  per  cent  in  24  weeks,  and  the  average  increase 
of  small  pieces  over  half -bricks  and  whole  bricks  in  eight  weeks  was 
respectively  47.3  and  66.1  per  cent.  Mr.  Harrington  favors  the 
use  of  the  brick  which  have  first  been  used  in  the  rattler  test, 
because  the  action  of  the  water  by  absorption  takes  place  quicker 
with  such  brick,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  they  are  in  practically 
the  same  condition  as  the  brick  that  are  exposed  in  a  pavement. 
His  reports  having  been  presented  to  the  commission  and  discussed, 
the  following  points  were  agreed  upon  by  all: 

"  1.  That  all  the  evidence  showed  that  all  data  obtained  in  any 
short  test  of  less  than  one  week  is  far  from  representing  the  actual 
porosity  of  the  brick. 

"  3.  That  the  results  of  short  tests  are  misleading,  because  the 
rates  of  absorption  of  different  samples  are  widely  different. 

"  3.  That  in  the  experience  of  members  of  the  commission  no 
connection  whatever  can  be  traced  between  a  low  absorption  test 
and  materials  of  wearing  quality  in  paving-brick. 

"  4.  That  paving-bricks  which  are  soft  enough  to  become  liable 
to  destruction  by  frost  showed  this  structural  weakness  in  the 
rattler  test  also." 

Consequently  the  commission  decided  officially  to  discontinue 
the  absorption  test  as  a  means  of  determining  the  value  of  paving- 
bricks;  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  still  adhere  to  its 
use,  the  following  specifications  for  conducting  the  test  were 
adopted: 

"1.  Number  of  Brick. — The  number  of  brick  constituting 
sample  of  the  official  test  shall  be  five. 

"%.  Condition  of  ihe  Brici: — ^The  brick  selected  for  conduct- 
ing this  test  shall  be  such  as  have  been  previously  exposed  to  the 
rattler  test.  If  such  are  not  available,  then  each  whole  brick  must 
be  broken  in  halves  before  the  test  begins. 

"  3.  Drying. — The  brick  shall  be  dried  for  48  hours  contin- 
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noosly  at  a  tempcTature  of  230°  to  250°  Fahr.  before  the  absorp- 
tion test  begins. 

"4,  Soaking. — The  brick  shall  be  weighed  before  wet,  and 
sha  1  then  be  completely  immersed  for  48  hours, 

"  5,  Wiping.- — Afttr  soaking,  and  before  reweighing,  the 
bricks  must  be  wiped  until  free  from  surplus  water  and  practically 
dry  on  the  surface. 

"  6.  Weighing. — The  samples  must  then  be  reweighed  at  once. 
The  scales  must  be  sensitive  to  1  gram. 

"  7.  Calciilalion  of  HesvU. — The  increase  in  weight  due  to 
absorption  shall  be  calculated  in  per  cents  of  the  dry  weight  of 
the  original  bricks." 

The  commiseion  then  adopted  the  follon'ing  resolution  and 
attached  it  to  the  above  as  a  part  of  their  report: 

"  BesolTed,  that,  in  the  ,opinion  of  this  commission,  any  pav- 
ing-brick which  will  satisfy  reasonable  mechanical  tests  will  not 
absorb  sufficient  water  to  prove  ingurious  in  service.  We  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  absorption  test  be  abandoned  from  all 
official  tests  as  unnecessary,  if  not  absolutely  misleading." 

Crou-breakii^  Test. 

This  test  ia  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  tensile 
Etrength  of  the  brick.  This  examination  was  also  made  by  Mr. 
Harrington,  and  the  commission  after  considering  his  ri.port 
adopted  the  following  specifications  for  the  standard  method  of 
executing  the  cross-breaking  test  of  paving-brick: 

"  1.  Support  the  brick  on  edge,  or  as  laid  ^n  a  pavement,  on 
a  hardened  steel  knife  rounded  longitudinally  to  the  radius  of  12 
inches,  and  transversely  to  the  radius  of  ^  inch,  and  bolted  in 
position  so  that  the  screw-span  of  6  inches  applied  to  load  in  the 
middle  of  the  top  shall  pass  throug'h  the  steel  knife-edge,  straight, 
longitudinal,  and  rounded  transversely  to  a  radius  of  '/,,  inch. 

"  2.  Apply  the  load  to  the  middle  of  the  top  face  through  a 
hardened  steel  knife-edge,  straight,  longitudinally,  and  rounded 
transversely  to  a  radius  of  '/„  inch. 

*'  3.  Apply  the  load  in  a  uniform  rate  of  increase  until  frac- 
ture ensues. 
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"  4.  Complete  the  modulus  of  rupture  by  the  formula 

in  which  F  ^  modultis  of  rupture  in  pounds  per  square  inch; 
W  =  the  total  brick  load  in  pounds;  L  =  the  length  of  span  in 
inches,  6;  B  =  breadth  of  brick  in  inches;  D  =  depth  of  brick  in 
inches. 

"  5.  Samples  for  teat  must  be,  free  from  all  Tisible  irr^ularities 
of  surface  or  deformities  in  shape,  and  their  upper  and  lower  faces 
must  be  practically  parallel. 

"  6.  Not  less  than  ten  brick  shall  be  broken,  and  the  average 
of  all  is  to  he  taken  for  the  standard  test." 

The  following  passage  is  quoted  from  one  place  in  Mr.  Har- 
rington's report: 

"  Cross-breaking  test  of  paving-brick  is  made  for  the  following 
reasons: 

"1.  It  furnishes  the  means  of  comparing  the  diSerencee  of 
various  kinds  of  clay  paving  material. 

"  3.  For  any  particular  kind  of  brick  it  shows  whether  the 
brick  has  been  properly  treated  in  the  various  stages  of  its  manu- 
facture. 

"  3.  It  indicates  the  resistance  of  the  material  in  cross-break- 
ing when  laid  on  beds  of  unyielding  and  uneven  surface. 

"  4.  The  cross-section  being  exposed,  the  interior  structure 
may  be  examined." 

In  order  to  obtain,  if  possible,  whether  any  agreement  could 
be  traced  between  excellence  in  cross-breaking  and  excellence  in 
the  other  teats,  the  facte  in  Table  No.  69  were  collected.  The 
bricks  Bsed  were  all  standard  paving-bricks  and  are  given  in  detail 
in  the  report.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  excellence  in  one 
test  does  not  at  all  imply  excellence  in  another.  For  instance.  No. 
6,  which  shows  the  least  loss  in  the  rattler  teat,  has,  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  largest  amount  of  absorption,  and  has,  with  two 
exceptions,  the  lowest  specific  gravity. 

The  commission,  after  some  discussion,  agreed  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution leaving  the  test  as  permissible  or  optional  with  either 
engineer  or  maker,  without  condemning  it  unqualifiedly  as  had 
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been  done  iritb  the  absorption  test,  but  at  the  same  time  indicat- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  body  that  the  test  was  not  important  or 
eapeciaUy  trnstworthy. 

Cnuhing  Tut. 
Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson  of  Washington  University  presented  the 
following  specificatione  for  the  standard  method  of  making  the 
crushing  test  of  paving-brick: 

Taslk  No.  69. 
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Battler. — DI«mel«T  of  barrel  34  inchefl,  Unf^h  31  inchM,  The  chamber  was 
filled  to  tB^of  its  Tolnme,  and  the  char^  tumbled  40  miniites  at  80  revoluUoDH 
per  minute. 

Abiorption, — Five  rattled  bricks  were  dried  48  boars  and  Immersed  48  hours. 

8peeifi«  Qra^Uy. — From  soma  sampleH  aaed  in  the  abeorptioii  test. 

Orott^taking. — Span  6  Inobes.    Average  ot  10  bricks  broken  on  edge. 

"  1.  The  crushing  test  should  be  made  of  half-brick  loaded 
edgewise,  or  as  they  are  laid  on  the  street.  If  the  machine  used  is 
unable  to  crush  the  full  half-brick,  the  area  may  be  reduced  by 
chipping  oft,  keeping  the  form  of  the  piece  to  be  tested  as  nearly 
prismatic  as  possible.  A  machine  of  at  least  100,000  lbs.  capacity 
should  be  used,  and  the  standard  should  not  be  reduced  below  4 
square  inches  area  in  erosB-section  at  right  angles  to  direction  of 
load. 

"  3.  The  upper  and  lower  surfaces  should  preferably  be  ground 
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to  true  and  parallel  planes.  If  this  is  not  done,  they  should  be 
bedded  in  plaster  of  Paris  while  in  the  testing-machine,  and  should 
be  allowed  to  harden  ten  minutes  under  weight  of  the  crushing 
plane  only  before  the  load  is  applied. 

"  3.  The  load  should  be  applied  at  a  uniform  rate  of  increase 
to  the  point  of  rupture. 

"  4.  Not  less  than  the  average  obtained  from  five  tests  of  five 
tlifferent  bricks  shall  constitute  a  standard  teat." 

These  specifications  were  adopted  unanimously. 

After  considerable  discussion  and  consideration  of  data,  the 
commission  adopted  the  following: 

"  Whereas,  from  the  experimental  work  done  so  far  by  this 
commission,  or  by  others,  so  far  as  is  known  to  us  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  cross-breaking  machine  tests  to  paving-bricks,  it  ia 
not  possible  to  show  any  close  relationship  between  the  qualities 
necessary  for  a  good  paving  material  and  high  structural  strength 
as  indicated  by  either  of  these  tests, — 

"Resolved,  that  for  this  reason  the  commission  recommenda 
that  these  tests  shall  be  considered  as  purely  optional  in  the  ex- 
amination of  paving  material,  and  not  necessary  as  a  proof  of  ex- 
cellence." 

Eardneu  and  Speoific  (Jravity. 

Mr.  Harrington  submitted  data  obtained  from  ten  samples  of 
paving-bricks  showing  the  range  of  specific  gravity  from  2.19  up 
to  2.41,  the  majority  being  between  2.25  and  2.35,  The  hardness 
of  a  well-burned  paving-brick  has  been  proven  to  lie  very  close  to 
6  in  Mobs'  scale,  and  it  is  not  possible  by  any  known  process  of 
treatment  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  hardness  of  7.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  small  range  as  measured  in  this  scale,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  suggesting  or  applying  any  other  test  for  hardness, 
the  commission  considered  this  test  of  doubtful  tbIuc,  Conse- 
quently the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

"  Whereas,  after  careful  consideration  of  all  the  data  as  to 
hardness  and  specific  gravity  accessible  to  the  commission,  no  re- 
lationship between  these  qualities  and  those  necessary  for  good 
paving-brick  can  be  shown  to  exist, — Therefore, 

"Resolved,  that  the  commission  recommend  that  this  test  b« 
abandoned  as  ansecessary." 
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Prof.  Orton  presented  a  paper  to  the  National  Brick  Manu- 
facturers' Association  giving  the  resultB  of  an  investigation  of  the 
effect  of  atmcture  on  the  wearing  power  of  paving-brick,  and  in 
a  table  accompanying  it  he  showed  the  average  loss  to  106  end- 
cut  bricks  after  1000  revolutions  of  the  rattler  to  be  19.54  per 
cent,  and  alter  2000  revolutions  of  the  rattier  to  be  87  per  cent, 
and  the  average  of  side-cut  bricks  to  be  24.43  per  cent  after 
1000  revolutions,  and  32.9  per  cent  after  2000  revolutions;  that 
of  47  end-cut  plain  hricke  made  on  four  different  machines  in 
nine  different  tests  the  average  loss  was  21.05  per  cent  after  1000 
revolutions,  and  28.48  per  cent  after  2000  revolutions;  and  that 
of  59  pnd-cut  repressed  bricks  the  loss  was  18.23  per  cent  after 
1000  revolutions,  and  26.67  per  cent  after  2000  revolutions.  The 
average  modulus  of  rupture  for  repressed  bricks  was  2525,  and 
for  end-cut  plain  bricks  2435.  For  side-cut  repressed  brick  the 
average  was  2346. 

After  having  made  all  of  the  above  testa  and  arrived  at  the 
reaults  of  each  for  any  particular  brick  that  may  have  been  offered 
at  any  competition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  combine  them  properly 
in  order  to  arrive  at  one  result  to  designate  the  actual  value  of  any 
particular  result. 

The  Board  of  Public  Improvements  of  St.  Louis  adopted 
formula  1,  while  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson  advised  formula  %,  and  Mr. 
H.  A,  Wheeler  of  the  Missouri  Geological  Survey  recommends 
No,  3,  using  the  same  factors  as  in  the  other  two,  and  formula  4 
when  the  two  additional  factors  of  specific  gravity  and  hardness 
are  used. 
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FormulEe  1  and  8  are  based  on  the  following  mean  nnmerical  Talaes 
deduced  from  the  St.  Louis  tests: 

R  =  16.5  percent; 
Re=.    4.7    "      " 
A  =    1.25"      " 
T  =     3300  pounds; 
C  =  13.000       " 
In  deducing  mean  values  for  formulie  3  and  4  a  study  was 
made  of  teste  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  from  which  262 
were  selected  for  nse,  and  they  gave  the  following: 

i?  =  8  per  cent; 
A=2    ••      " 
T  =  2200  pounds; 
C  =  10,000    " 
D  =  2.25 

In  which  T  =  the  required  valne;  RQ  =  the  rattler  loss  in  terms 
of  granite;  R  =  the  rattler  loss  in  percentage  of  the  weight  of 
the  brick;  A  ^  per  cent  of  absorption  of  the  weight  of  the  brick; 
T  ^  modulus  of  rupture  per  square  inch;  T'  =  the  crushing 
strength  per  inch  width;  C  =  crushing  strength  per  square  inch; 
D  ^  specific  gravity;  H  ^  hardness  by  Mohs'  scale. 

Where  the  four  factors,  R,  A,  T,  and  C,  only  are  used,  Mr. 
Wheeler  assigns  the  value  of  GO  per  cent  to  the  rattler  test  and  50 
per  cent  where  all  the  above  factors  are  known,  while  Prof.  John- 
son assigns  50  and  the  Board  of  Public  Improvements  of  St.  Lonis 
only  30  per  cent.  It  is  probable  that  the  value  of  the  rattler  test 
is  of  even  greater  valne  than  that  assigned  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  and 
might  reach  75  per  cent,  as  no  engineer  would  be  willing  to  lay 
any  brick  in  a  pavement  that  had  not  passed  a  good  test  in  the 
rattler. 

Mr.  Wheeler  published  a  table  in  the  book  heretofore  men- 
tioned in  which  he  shows  the  comparative  ratings  of  two  well- 
known  paving-brick  by  the  formulte  here  given,  in  which  the 
necessity  of  assigning  the  proper  percentages  to  each  factor  is  very 
clearly  demonstrated  to  any  one  having  a  knowledge  of  these 
brick. 
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In  ColTunbns,  Ohio,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  take  one  or 
more  samples  from  each  street  of  all  brick  used  and  test  them  by 
the  rattler  test  as  specified  by  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers' 
Association,  calling  as  toss  by  abrasion  all  pieces  of  one  pound 
weight,  and  lees,  aiming  to  admit  on  the  streets  only  sucb  brick 
as  would  show  a  loss  of  less  than  27.5  per  cent  by  abrasion  under 
this  test. 

A  record  of  one  test  was  for  blocks  selected  in  order  as  deliv- 
ered by  the  contractor:  charge  No.  1,  loss  18.55  per  cent;  charge 
No.  2,  los8  17.9  per  cent— average  18.32  per  cent. 

At  the  same  time,  blocks  which  were  slightly  fire-cracked  and 
which  the  inspector  had  rejected  aa  unfit  for  use  were  tested  with 
the  following  results:  charge  No.  1,  loss  35.5  per  cent;  charge 
No.  2,  loss  24.25  per  cent — average  24,87  per  cent.  Which  is  a 
somewhat  better  showing  than  was  generally  obtained,  the  best 
single  charge  being:  loss  15.4  per  cent,  average  17.07  per  cent; 
and  the  highest  being;  loss  36.G5  per  cent,  average  33.56  per  cent. 

Size  of  Bridu. 
Paving-bricks  have  been  made  of  very  different  shapes  and 
sizes  by  different  manufacturers.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
same  principles  laid  down  for  establishing  dimension  of  granite 
blocks  would  apply  to  sizes  of  paving-bricks;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  while  the  material  of  which  the  granite  blocks  arc 
made  is  natural,  that  composing  the  bricks  is  artificial.  Conse- 
qnently  new  conditions  arise,  and  in  determining  dimensions  con- 
sideration mnst  be  given  to  the  method  of  manufacture.  If  the 
brick  is  made  too  long,  it  is  liable  to  warp  either  in  the  preliminary 
drying  or  while  it  is  being  burned  in  the  kiln.  If  it  is  too  thick, 
80  that  the  clay  in  the  interior  is  vitrified  with  difficulty,  it  is 
probable  that  when  sufficient  heat  has  been  applied  to  insure 
proper  vitrification  to  the  central  part  of  the  brick,  the  outside 
will  have  been  damaged  and  the  brick  not  of  uniform  texture 
throughout,  bo  that  in  determining  the  thickneaa  the  same  mle 
will  not  apply  to  all  clays,  as  some  clays  will  vitrify  more  readily 
than  others.  But  a  thickneaa  must  be  adopted  for  any  particular 
clay  which  will  admit  of  complete  vitrification  at  a  t«mperature 
which  will  not  injure  any  portion  of  th«  brick. 
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Then,  too,  &part  from  the  plj^Bical  conditioDa  govemmg  the 
size,  the  economic  reaaons  mugt  be  considered.  If  brick  are  made 
of  an  unoatural  size  ae  compared  to  building-brick,  imderbomed 
brick,  which  are  always  found  in  greater  or  less  extent  in  everj 
kiln  of  paviDg-brick,  will  be  almoet  a  total  Iobb,  as  they  can  be  used 
to  very  little  advantage  for  any  other  purpose;  while  if  of  about 
the  Btandard  size  of  building-brick,  the  soft  brick  can  always  be 
disposed  of  to  builders  without  loss. 

Bricks  have  been  made,  however,  and  used  in  pavements,  hav- 
ing dimensions  as  large  as  4  x  5  x  13  inches,  but  for  the  above  and 
other  reasons  their  use  has  been  discontinued,  and  at  the  present 
time  amaller  sizes  are  adopted.  Many  manufacturers  make  two 
sizes,  the  smaller  being  practically  2^  x  4  x  8^  inches,  and  the 
larger  3x4x9  inches.  These  latter  are  generally  termed  blocks 
in  distinction  from  the  smaller  size. 

Pona  of  tlM  Btiok. 

Whether  the  bricks  should  be  made  rectangular  in  shape  or 
whether  the  corners  should  be  rounded  off  is  a  mooted  question. 
The  argument  used  by  the  advocates  of  the  round  comer  is  that 
if  the  brick  are  laid  with  square  edges,  the  impact  of  the  horses' 
shoes  soon  wears  them  off  practically  to  the  round  comers,  leav- 
ing them  in  a  rougher  and  much  worse  condition  than  if  they  had 
been  originally  made  round.  There  is  considerable  merit  in  this  ar- 
gnment,and  if  the  joints  are  to  be  filled  with  sand  or  some  unstable 
mier,  it  is  probably  the  best  shape;  hut  if  the  joint-filler  is  rigid, 
like  Portland  cement  or  some  similar  filler,  so  that  the  joints 
can  be  filled  solidly  to  the  top  and  so  maintained,  it  would  seem 
that  the  sqnare-edged  brick  would  give  better  results.  With  the 
rounded  comer  and  the  joints  filled  only  to  the  top  of  the  brick  a 
thin  edge  of  the  filler  must  be  made  at  each  side  of  the  joint,  which 
is  maintained  with  difficulty  under  traiEc.  It  has  not  been 
definitely  determined  by  manufacturers  which  is  the  better 
method. 

DifEerent  devices  have  been  adopted  for  keeping  the  bricks  at 
a  certain  distance  from  each  other  in  a  pavement,  so  that  the  space 
may  be  left  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  enough  filling  material  to 
make  a  good  and  substantial  joint.    Some  blocks  have  a  projectioQ 
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on  one  eide  to  mamtain  the  distance,  and  a  grooye  on  the  other 
Bide  to  receive  the  joint-filling  material.  It  ia  a  well-known  fact 
that,  Thatever  the  material  composing  blocks  for  pavements,  the 
smaller  the  amount  of  joint-space  the  better.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  it  was  hardly  necesBary  to  provide  any  special  ar- 
rangement for  keeping  the  brick  apart.  It  has  been  the  author's 
experience  that  where  the  brick  were  apparently  laid  tight  in  the 
work,  when  they  came  to  be  rammed  or  rolled  sufBcient  space 
would  be  found  to  receive  the  proper  amount  of  joint-filler.  Upon 
this  question  of  size  and  shape  the  Philadelphia  specifications  say: 

"The  bricks  or  blocks  must  be  vitrified  clay,  repressed, 
especially  burned  for  street-paving,  and  not  lese  than  9  inches 
long,  4  inches  wide,  and  3  inches  thick.  The  bricks  or  blocks  must 
have  two  or  more  ribs  or  projections  upon  one  of  the  vertical  sides 
extending  from  top  to  bottom.  On  the  opposite  vertical  side  of 
the  brick  or  block  [there  should  be]  a  groove  or  channel  extend- 
ing longitudinally  from  end  to  end  of  the  brick  or  block,  and  con- 
necting  with  the  like  transverse  groove  extending  across  each  end, 
thus  serving  by  contact  with  the  fiat  side  of  an  adjoining  brick  or 
block  to  secure  a  separation,  so  that  cementing  material  may  effect 
a  practical  encircling  of  each  brick  or  block,  fiowing  into  the 
grooves,  thus  keying  or  locking  together  the  entire  pavement. 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  is  authorized,  however,  to  ac- 
cept proposals  for  street-paving  with  other  vitrified  brick,  pro- 
vided they  shall  be  in  quality  not  inferior  to  those  herein 
described." 

St.  Lonis  specifications  say:  "  The  brick  shall  not  be  less  than 
8  inches  nor  more  than  9  inches  long,  not  lees  than  2J  inches  nor 
more  than  4  inches  wide,  not  less  than  4  inches  nor  more  than  4^ 
inches  deep,  with  rounded  edges  of  a  radius  of  f  of  an  inch.  Said 
brick  shall  be  of  the  kind  known  as  repressed  brick,  and  shall  be 
repressed  to  produce  a  mass  free  from  internal  fiaws,  cracks,  or 
Uminations." 

Fonndstion. 

The  fonndation  of  a  brick  pavement,  like  that  of  all  others, 
is  very  important-  As  has  been  shown  before,  blocks  of  any 
kind  wearing  from  abrasion  wear  much  more  rapidly  if  they  are 
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not  exactly  level.  Thus  if  the  blocks  are  set  and  maiutained  with 
a  smooth  eyea  surface,  bo  that  the  wear  is  directly  on  the  top 
rather  than  on  the  edges  or  corners,  the  abrasion  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  the  life  of  the  pavement  correspondingly  increased. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  a  brick  pavement,  because  the 
blocks  are  njcessarily  small  and  the  number  of  joints  and  comers 
correspondingly  increased,  so  that  to  get  the  beat  results  the 
foundation  should  be  such  as  will  allow  the  brick  to  be  placed  in 
position  and  so  maintained  under  traffic.  Unfortunately  for  the 
good  name  of  brick  pavements  this  principle,  if  understood,  haa 
not  always  been  carried  out  in  practice. 

Brick  pavements  have  been  laid  upon  foundations  of  sand 
alone,  a  combination  of  boards  and  sand,  a  combination  of  sand 
and  bricks  laid  flat,  and  on  a  foundation  of  broken  stone  and 
cement  concrete. 

For  reasons  specified  above,  it  can  readily  be  understood  that 
a  foundation  of  sand  alone  cannot  be  expected  to  give  good  re^ 
suits.  The  weight  of  a  vehicle  coming  upon  any  particular  brick 
is  transferred  to  the  foundation  beneath,  and  if  the  foundation 
be  sand,  and  the  underlying  earth  unstable,  any  amount  of  heavy 
traffic  is  bound  to  make  snch  pavement  soon  appear  rough  and 
uneven.  The  wear  then  quickly  becomes  tibnormal,  and  the  pave- 
ment wears  out  and  is  replaced  long  before  it  should  have  been. 
The  early  pavements  in  some  places  were  laid  on  a  foundation  of 
3  inches  of  sand,  upon  which  were  placed  oak  boards  1^  inches 
thick  which  had  been  previously  soaked  in  coal-tar,  and  this  cov- 
ered with  a  cushion-coat  of  1  inch  or  IJ  inches  of  sand.  This 
foundation  gave  very  good  results  for  light  traffic,  but  could  not 
be  expect^ed  to  sustain  the  heavy  travel  of  business  streets. 

Another  method  adopted  was  laying  the  bricks  flatwise  on  a 
bed  of  sand,  rolling  and  ramming  them  thoroughly.  They  were 
then  covered  with  a  cushion-coat  of  sand,  and  the  surface  brick 
set  on  edge.  This  construction  has  been  used  to  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  Central  West  and  with  good  results.  It  commends 
itself  to  cities  located  at  any  distance  from  stone-quarries,  for 
two  reasons:  the  stone  necessary  for  this  foundation,  whether 
used  with  or  without  cement,  is  expensive,  and  because  it  gives 
an  opportunity  for  the  economical  use  of  the  underbnmed  brick. 
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irhicli'aTe  not  euitftble  for  the  vearing  surface,  but  have  been 
hamed  eufficientlj  to  give  Batisfaction  in  the  lower  conree.  It 
can  be  seen  that  in  a  locality  where  briek  are  readily  available 
and  the  cost  of  freight  Ib  correspondingly  low,  and  where  broken 
etone  ia  expensive,  this  wonid  be  an  economical  foundation;  but 
if  the  brick  are  to  be  carried  to  such  a  distance  that  freight  is  an 
important  item,  it  might  prove  to  be  expensive.  The  proper  plan 
most  he  determined  upon  in  each  case. 

Broken  Stone. 

In  many  parts  of  Illinois  where  paving-brick  have  been  used 
to  a  considerable  extent,  Umeetone  can  be  obtained  easily  and 
cheaply.  Consequently  foundations  of  broken  stone,  thoroughly 
rolled  and  compacted,  have  been  used  in  many  cities  with  excel- 
lent results.  With  this  material,  however,  care  must  he  taken  to 
roll  and  compact  the  stone  thoroughly  to  a  hard,  firm  surface,  so 
that  when  the  cashion-coat  of  sand  is  applied  and  the  pavement 
laid,  the  trafQc  will  not  cause  the  sand  to  mix  with  the  stone  in 
the  foundation,  thus  causing  a  settlement  in  the  pavement  and 
allowing  it  to  become  rough  and  uneven.  Several  brick  pavements 
have  failed  from  this  cause.  If,  however,  the  stone  be  rolled  as 
for  a  macadam  road  and  thoroughly  compacted  and  made  solid,  it 
cannot  fail  to  give  good  satisfaction  if  undisturbed. 

Cement  Conorete. 

The  best  foundation,  although  its  expense  in  every  case  may 
not  be  justifiable,  is  cement  concrete,  such  as  has  been  heretofore 
described.  It  should  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  for  asphalt 
or  stone,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  surface  as  smooth 
as  possible,  so  that  there  will  he  no  danger  of  any  brick  resting 
upon  a  projecting  piece  of  stone  and  so  getting  an  unequal  bear- 
ing, and  rerhaps  breaking  under  a  heavy  load.  The  object  of  the 
sand  cushion  is  simply  to  give  the  brick  a  firm  bearing,  and  the 
smoother  the  surface  of  the  concrete  the  smaller  the  quantity  of 
eaod  necessary,  and  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  sand  the  less 
liable  ie  any  individual  brick  to  settle  out  of  place. 
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Fig.  17  represents  a  cross-section  of  a  brick  pavement  on  a  con- 
crete base. 


Toint-fillii^. 

The  material  for  filling  the  joints  of  the  brick  pavement  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  need  for  stone,  with  the  exception  of 
gravel  combined  vith  tar.  All  have  been  used  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  but  it  is  not-yet  a  settled  fact  which  is 
the  best.  The  City  Engineer  of  MinneapoliB  in  his  report  for 
1898  states  that  when,  during  the  year,  the  city  asked  for  bids 
from  manufacturers  for  furnishing  paving-brick,  with  a  guarantee 
of  fifteen  years,  allowing  the  bidders  to  designate  the  filler  which 
they  preferred  should  be  used,  one  bidder  specified  sand,  and  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  unless  it  were  used  he  would  not  guarantee  hia 
brick.  It  is  generally  considered,  however,  that  when  brick  are 
laid  on  a  solid  foundation,  a  rigid,  or  at  least  water-tight,  joint- 
filler  should  be  used.  Of  these,  the  three  principal  ones  are  Port- 
land-cement grout,  Murphy  giout,  and  paving-cement.  Engineers, 
however,  do  not  agree  as  to  which  one  of  these  gives  the  best  re- 
sults. The  two  former  are  rigid,  and  when  the  joints  are  once 
broken  they  can  never  be  made  tight  and  are  no  better  than  a  sand 
joint,  while  a  pitch  joint  once  broken  will  become  solid  again  at  a 
warmer  temperature. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Municipal  Improve- 
ments, held  in  Toronto  in  1899,  it  was  stated  by  one  engineer,  in  a 
diecuBsion  upon  this  subject,  that  he  had  examined  nearly  all  of 
the  brick  pavements  laid  in  this  country  with  a  Portland-cement 
joint,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  failures. 
Further  on  in  the  discuBsion  another  engineer  of  equal  experience 
stated  that  it  was  his  belief  that  a  brick  pavement  well  laid  with 
a  Portland -cement  joint  would  last  five  years  longer  than  a  similar 
pavement  laid  with  sand  joints.  This  testimony  was  corroborated 
by  that  of  another  engineer  of  considerable  experience.    The  prin- 
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cipd  objection  that  is  made  to  the  use  of  the  cement-grout  joint 
is  on  account  of  the  rumbling  noise  that  is  heard  when  driving  over 
Buch  a  pavement.  This  does  not  always  happen,  but  has  occurred 
in  a  great  many  instances  and  is  certainly  very  objectionable.  The 
rumbling  must  be  caused  by  cavities  that  exist  between  the  brick 
and  the  concrete.  Just  what  causes  these  cavities  is  not  so  well 
known. 

In  discussing  this  subject  in  a  convention  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers'  Association,  held  in  Pittsburg  in  1898,  it  was 
thought  by  many  of  the  manufacturers  that  these  cavities  were 
caused  by  a' slight  shrinkage  of  the  concrete,  and  their  remedy 
was  not  to  have  the  brick  laid  until  the  cement  had  become  thor- 
oughly set  and  dry.  Other  people,  and  perhaps  those  who  have 
studied  the  question  more,  think  it  is  caused  by  expansion;  that  the 
curbstones  acting  as  abutments  support  the  arched  pavement,  and 
that  it  expands  with  the  heat  and  rises  from  the  concrete.  To 
obviate  this  it  was  recommended  that  an  expansion-joint  of  1  inch 
or  IJ  inches  be  left  next  the  curb  and  filled  with  asphalt  or  paving- 
cement;  also  to  lay  expansion- joints  filled  with  the  same  material 
across  the  street  at  regular  intervals.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
if  this  trouble  was  caused  by  expansion,  it  would  have  taken  placo 
longitudinally  along  the  street,  as  the  width  of  the  street  is  flight 
as  compared  to  its  length.  This  has  occurred  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances. It  is  reported  that  at  Easton,  Pa.,  when  the  temperature 
was  94°  in  the  shade,  a  brick  pavement  was  heaved  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  broke  with  a  loud  noise.  'Hie  rupture  formed  an 
arch  with  a  nine-foot  span  and  an  eight-inch  rise  extending  from 
curb  to  curb,  a  distance  of  42  feet. 

An  occurrence  somewhat  similar  to  this  took  place  in  Newark, 
N.  J.  Very  few  instances,  however,  have  been  reported,  and  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  there  is  one  street  laid  continuously  with  brick 
with  a  Portland-cement  joint,  a  distance  of  ^  mile,  where  no  trouble 
of  this  kind  has  occurred. 

In  1895,  however,  two  blocks  of  brick  pavement  were  laid 
with  the  Mack  block  and  Portland-cement  joint.  After  the  bricks 
were  laid  and  had  been  rolled,  the  weather  turned  so  cold  that  it 
was  impossible  for  a  while  to  do  the  grouting.  When  the  weather 
became  warmer,  in  attempting  to  roll  further,  it  was  found  that 
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the  bricks  were  so  solidly  imbedded  i&  tbe  frozen  sand  that  many 
at  them  broke  under  the  roller  and  the  rolling  was  discontinued. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  thaw  out  the  frozen  sand  with  hot  water, 
but  how  thoroughly  it  was  acccHnpliBhed  is  imcertain.  After  the 
pavement  had  been  laid  for  some  time,  a  great  deal  of  rumbling 
was  obeerred  when  teams  were  driving  over  it,  and  many  com- 
plaints were  made  by  property  owners.  The  bricks  were  cut  out 
for  a  distance  of  1^  inches  along  the  curb  on  both  sides,  to  see  if 
that  would  relieve  it,  but  no  difference  was  noticed.  A  fifteen-ton 
macadam  roller  was  run  continuonsly  over  one  block  during  an 
entire  day  in  an  attempt  to  press  the  brick  down  to  a  firm  bearing. 
This  caiised  no  impression  wliatcTer  upon  the  pavement,  ajid  the 
noise  still  continued  as  loud  as  before.  So  many  and  persistent 
were  the  ccmiplaints  that  the  brick  was  finally  taken  up  and  re- 
placed with  asphalt.  The  other  block,  however,  was  not  quite  so 
noisy  and  is  stilL  in  use,  and  no  complaints  are  made  by  the  prop- 
erty owners,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  noise  had  decreased. 

The  theory  of  the  city  authorities  was  that  there  were  slight 
local  cavities  existing  between  the  brick  and  tiie  concrete,  caused 
by  the  frozen  sand  meltiog  and  shrinking  somewhat.  It  is  prob- 
able that  an  air-space  of  i  of  an  inch,  and  perhaps  even  less  than 
that,  would  cause  this  rumbling,  and  it  would  seem  in  this  case  as 
if  the  above  were  the  proper  solution.  The  argument  against  the 
expansion  theory  is  that  in  many  cases  the  noise  is  reported  to  have 
been  greater  during  cold  weather  than  warm. 

"Diere  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  a  brick  pavement  with 
its  joints  filled  with  a  good  cement  grout  will  last  materially  longer 
than  one  with  a  less  rigid  filler,  and  if  the  pavement  is  laid  during 
warm  weather  and  care  is  taken  to  have  the  bricks  thoroughly  rolled 
and  bedded  in  sand,  there  should  be  no  trouble  from  abnormal 
noise.  No  trouble  from  noise  has  ever  been  experienced  when 
sand  or  paving-cement  has  been  used  as  a  filler.  If  the  foundatiffln 
is  not  solid  and  is  liable  to  settle  unevenly,  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
money  to  use  a  rigid  filler. 

One  objection  to  the  rigid  joint  is  the  difficulty  with  which  cuts 
sre  made  in  the  pavement.  Many  bricks  are  broken  in  taking  them 
np,  and  the  expense  of  cleaning  before  relaying  is  oonsiderable. 
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It  Ib  also  bard  to  keep  traffic  off  a  Bmall  patch  while  the  cement  is 
setting. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  brick  pavementa  in  the  West 
have  been  laid  entirely  with  sand  joints,  and  experience  there  has 
shown  that  good  brick  will  wear  well  under  auch  conditions,  but  the 
pavement  will  not  be  impervioue  to  water.  When  that  is  required 
a  solid  filler  mnst  be  used;  and  if  tiie  engineers  are  afraid  of  noise 
from  Portland-cement,  a  paving-cement  filler  can  be  used  to 
advantage.  If  sand  is  used,  it  should  he  fine,  ailicious,  and  per- 
fectly dry,  so  thai  it  can  be  swept  Tcadily  into  the  joints,  so  as  to 
fill  them  completely  and  thns  maintain  the  bricks  in  the  position 
in  which  they  are  placed. 

The  paving-cement  shonld  be  applied  at  a  temperature  of  from 
860°  to  300°,  and  if  possible  during  the  warm  portion  of  the  day 
when  the  bricks  themselves  are  warm,  so  as  to  allow  the  cement  to 
flow  readily  and  completely  fill  the  joints.  This  filling  is  some- 
times applied  by  pouring  the  cement  directly  into  the  joints  from 
buckets  made  for  that  purpose,  or  by  spreading  it  indiscriminately 
over  the  surface  and  sweeping  it  into  the  joints  with  brooms.  The 
objection  to  this  latter  method  is  that  a  certain  amount  of  the 
cement  is  wasted  and  the  entire  surface  of  the  pavement  covered, 
which  is  liable  to  be  sticky  daring  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  To- 
obviat«  this  last  trouble,  as  soon  as  the  joints  are  filled  the  pave- 
ment should  be  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  sand,  which  under 
trafBc  will  take  up  the  cement  and  clean  the  surface  to  a  certain 
extent.  If  the  first  covering  should  not  do  this  satisfactorily,  a 
second  can  be  applied.  This  will  also  probably  be  necessary  if  the 
joints  are  filled  from  the  buckets. 

liie  grout,  wben  Portland  c«nent  is  used,  is  made  by  mixing 
equal  parts  of  Portland  cement  and  fine,  sharp  sand  with  sufficient 
water  to  give  it  such  a  consistency  that  it  will  readily  flow  into  all 
the  joints.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  this  mixing  both  of  the 
cement  and  sand,  and  also  when  the  water  is  added,  so  that  the 
gront  shall  be  uniform  in  quality  and  not  leave  one  joint  in  the 
bricks  filled  with  almost  pure  cement  and  another  with  almost  clear 
sand.  The  grout  is  generally  mixed  in  large  boxes,  taking  one 
barrel  of  cement  at  a  time,  and,  after  being  thoroughly  mixed, 
poored   out  upon  the  pavement  and   thoroughly   broomed  into 
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the  joints.  The  street  ahonld  be  closed  to  traffic  until  the 
mortar  of  the  joints  is  absolutely  and  entirely  set,  which  will 
probably  require  a  week  and  perhaps  more;  but  it  is  very  important 
that  it  be  thoroughly  hardened  before  any  traffic  m  allowed  upon  it. 

Laying:  the  Brick. 

After  the  concrete  has  become  sufficiently  set  it  should  be 
covered  with  a  sand  cushion,  care  being  taken  to  see  that  the  sand 
is  entirely  free  from  any  small  stones  or  pebbles  that  might  cause 
the  brick  to  be  supported  unequally.  The  sand  is  brought  to  the 
exact  shape  desired  by  means  of  a  template  which  has  been  out  to 
the  required  crown,  resting  on  the  curbs  if  the  roadway  be  nar- 
row, or,  if  too  wide  for  that  method,  with  one  end  resting  on  the 
curb  and  the  other  on  a  scantling  buried  in  the  sand  at  the  cen- 
tre.  After  one  aide  is  brought  to  the  desired  shape  the  template 
can  be  reversed  and  used  on  the  other  side.  No  walking  on  the 
prepared  surface,  or  disturbance  of  it  of  any  kind,  should  be  al> 
lowed.  The  pavers,  unlike  stone-pavers,  ehonld  stand  oil  the 
completed  pavement,  working  from  themselves.  The  courses 
should  always  be  started  with  a  half-brick,  so  as  to  break  the 
joints  evenly  across  the  street,  and  when  finished  they  should  be 
set  up  tightly  with  an  iron  bar  so  that  the  end  joint  shall  be  as 
close  as  possible. 

This  is  important,  whatever  the  joint-filler  is,  as  these  cross- 
joints  come  directly  in  the  line  of  traveL  The  courses  should  be 
kept  square  with  the  street  and  trued  up  every  four  or  five  feet. 
It  is  customary  generally  to  have  one  man  working  at  the  side  of 
a  street  where  the  courses  are  completed,  cutting  the  brick  to  be 
used  as  closers.  After  the  brick  have  been  laid,  the  surface  should 
be  swept  oif  clean  and,  if  a  steam-roller  is  to  be  had,  should  be 
thoroughly  rolled  until  all  the  brick  are  brought  to  a  firm  and 
even  bearing.  If  the  brick  run  unevenly  for  hardness,  it  may  be 
desirable,  just  previous  to  rolling,  to  wet  the  pavement  thoroughly 
with  a  hand-hose,  so  that  the  soft  bricks  can  be  detected.  This  ia 
a  sure  test,  as  the  soft  brick  absorb  the  water  readily,  and  when 
the  harder  ones  dry  those  retaining  the  moisture  can  easily  be  seen 
and  should  be  removed  and  others  put  in  their  places. 

If  a  steam-roller  cannot  be  had,  good  results  can  be  obtained 
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by  ramming,  when  a  p]&nk  should  be  laid  on  the  surface  parallel 
to  the  curb-lines,  and  the  pavement  rammed  by  striking  the  plank 
with  an  iron  rammer.  If  the  planking  is  used  crosswise  of  the 
street,  the  pavement  is  liable  to  be  rammed  unevenly.  The  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  stone  pavement  for  the  position  of  the 
bricks  and  direction  of  the  courses,  both  between  streets  and  at 
intersections,  are  perfectly  applicable  to  brick.  The  method 
shown  in  Fig,  57,  called  the  herringbone  plan,  is  sometimes  used. 
This,  however,  is  not  desirable,  as  between  the  streets  it  brings  the 
line  of  cross-joints  lengthwise  to  the  travel  of  the  street,  which 
permits  a  weak  spot  in  the  pavement,  and  at  intersections  it  brings 
a  great  many  of  the  brick  lengthwise  of  the  traffic  turning  the 
corners.  This  method  has  never  been  used  to  any  great  extent. 
Brick  pavements,  especially  when  laid  with  a  sand  filler,  generally 
show  considerable  wear  during  the  first  few  weeks,  especially  if 
laid  with  rectangular  bricks  rather  than  those  with  rounded  edges. 
This  is  because  the  traffic  quickly  finds  any  inequalities  in  the  sur- 
face, and  also  because  the  horses'  shoes  soon  round  off  the  edges  of 
the  softer  brick;  but  in  a  short  time  this  abnormal  wear  ceases, 
and  from  then  on  the  observable  wear  is  slight 

Brick  specifications  vary  principally  in  the  tests  that  shall  be 
required,  joint-filling,  and  foundations.  The  following  is  taken 
from  the  specifications  of  St.  Louis: 

"  To  secure  uniformity  in  bricks  of  approved  manufacture,  de- 
livered for  use,  the  following  tests  shall  be  made: 

"  1.  They  shall  show  a  modulus  of  rupture  in  cross-breaking  of 
not  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  pounds  per  square  inch. 

"  2.  Specimen  bricks  shall  be  placed  in  the  machine  known  as 
a  '  rattler,'  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter,  making  thirty  revo- 
Intions  per  minute.  The  number  of  revolutions  for  a  standard 
test  shall  be  eighteeli  hundred,  and  if  the  loss  of  weight  by 
abrasion  or  impact  during  such  test  shall  exceed  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  original  weight  of  the  bricks  tested,  then  the  bricks  shall 
be  rejected.  An  official  test  to  be  the  average  of  two  of  the  above 
tests. 

"  No  bid  contemplating  the  use  of  rejected  brick  shall  be  enter- 
tained. 

"  Samples  may  be  submitted  by  roannfacturers,  in  which  case 
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the  bidder  proposing  to  nse  brick  of  sucli  manufacture  will  not  be 
required  to  Bubmit  samples.  The  quality  of  brick  fumiBhed  must 
conform  to  the  famplea  presented  by  the  mannfacturers  and  kept 
in  the  office  of  the  Street  GommiBeioneT. 

"The  Street  Commissioner  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  and 
all  bricks  which,  in  his  opinion,  do  not  conform  to  the  above  speci- 
fications. 

"  Any  brick  may  have  a  proper  shrinkage,  but  shall  not  difEer 
materially  in  size  from  the  accepted  samples  of  the  same  make,  nor 
shall  they  difFer  greatly  in  color  from  the  nataral  color  of  the 
well-bnmed  brick  of  its  class  and  manufacture. 

"  No  bats  or  broken  bricks  shall  be  used  except  at  the  curbs,, 
where  nothing  less  than  half  a  brick  shall  be  used  to  break  joints.. 
The  bricks  to  be  laid  in  straight  lines,  and  all  joints  broken  by  & 
lap  of  at  least  two  inches,  to  be  set  on  edge  on  the  sand  as  closely  . 
and  compactly  as  possible  and  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  the 
curb,  except  at  street-intersections,  where  they  are  to  he  laid  as- 
the  Street  Gommissioner  may  direct. 

"  The  pavement  to  be  thoroughly  rammed  two  or  three  times- 
with  a  paver's  rammer  weighing  not  less  than  seventy-five  pounds. 
The  pavement  to  be  surfaced  up  by  using  a  long  straight-edge  and 
by  a  thorough  rolling  of  the  pavement  with  a  .road-roller  weigh- 
ing not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  six  tons,  and  when  com- 
pleted to  conform  to  the  true  grade  and  cross-section  of  the  road- 
way. 

"  All  joints  in  the  pavement  shall  be  completely  filled  with 
Portland-cement  grout.  The  cement  to  he  of  brand  approved  by 
Street  Commissioner,  to  be  fine  ground;  eighty-five  per  cent  shall 
pass  through  a  sieve  having  ten  thousand  meshes  to  the  square- 
inch.  All  cement  shall  he  capable  of  withstanding  a  tensile  strain 
of  five  hondred  pounds  per  square  inch  of  section,  when  mixed 
nest,  made  into  briquettes  and  exposed  twenty-four  hours  in  air 
and  six  days  under  water.  All  cement  shall  be  put  up  in  well- 
made  barrels,  and  all  short  weight  or  damaged  barrels  will  be  re- 
jected. Cement  without  manufacturers'  brand  and  other  certifi- 
cate will  be  rejected  without  test." 

"  The  grout  shall  be  mixed  in  portable  boxes  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  cement  to  one  part  sand.    The  cement  and  sand  to  bft 
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thoTonghly  mixed  together  dry,  then  eufficient  water  to  be  added 
to  make  a  grout  of  proper  Suidity  when  thoroughly  Btirred. 

"  The  grout  shall  he  transferred  to  the  pavement  in  hand- 
iBCOops,  or  as  the  Street  Commissioner  may  direct,  and  rapidly 
swept  into  the  joints  of  the  pavement  with  proper  brooms. 

"  Teams,  carts,  and  wagon  traffic  and  wheeling  in  barrows,  ex- 
cept on  plank,  will  not  be  allowed  on  thft  pavement  for  at  least 
seven  days  after  the  grout  is  applied. 

"  The  surface  of  the  pavement,  when  completed,  shall  be  cov- 
ered with  one-half  inch  of  clean,  coarse  sand  of  approved  quality, 
which,  with  all  dirt,  shall  be  removed  from  the  pavement  and 
sewer-inlets,  by  or  at  the  expeme  of  the  contractor,  at  such  time, 
before  the  final  acceptance  of  the  work,  as  the  Street  Commis- 
sioner may  "direct." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Philadelphia  specifications: 

"  The  bricks  or  blocks  must  be  set  vertically  on  edge  in  close 
contact  with  each  other,  in  straight  rows  across  the  street  excepting 
at  intersections,  which  shall  he  paved  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
^ees  to  the  lines  of  the  intersecting  roadways,  and  those  in  adjoin- 
ing rows  80  set  as  to  regularly  break  joints.  No  bats  or  broken 
bricks  or  blocks  can  be  used  except  at  curbs,  where  half-bricks  or 
blocks  must  be  used  to  break  joints.  "Hie  bricks  or  blocks,  having 
been  set,  must  be  rolled  with  the  above-mentioned  steam-roller. 

"  After  being  rolled,  the  surface  of  the  roadway  must  be  true 
to  grade,  and  show  no  continuous  lines  of  unequal  settlements  pro- 
duced by  the  roller. 

"  After  being  thoroughly  rolled,  the  bricks  or  blocks  shall  be 
grouted  with  Portland-cement  grouting  until  the  joints  are  filled 
flush  with  the  surface  of  the  bricks  or  blocks.  The  grouting  to  be 
composed  of  one  part  freah-ground  Portland  cement  and  one  part 
clean  bar  sand,  and  mixed  with  clean  water  to  a  consistency  that 
will  readily  permeate  the  joints  between  the  bricks." 

While  brick  pavements  have  been  in  nee  in  this  country  for 
only  aboat  twenty  years,  according  to  the  bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  issued  in  1S99  there  were  18,665,000  square  yards 
in  cities  having  over  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  Philadelphia 
having  the  most,  with  1,777,123  square  yards,  Des  Moines,  la., 
being  next,  with  1,509,195  square  yards,  Colombus,  0.,  third,  with 
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1,505,015  sqnare  yards,  Clevelsnd,  0.,  with  800,000  square  yards, 
and  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  659,733  sqaare  yards. 

The  following  are  the  lowest  hida  received  for  brick  pavements 
td  diSerent  places  in  the  spring  of  1900: 

Hampton,  Vk.,  May  3 9&SS 

Olean,  N.  Y.,  April  26 1.80 

Norfolk,  Va.,  April  26. 2.17 

BeUefonUiue,  0.,  April  24 1.38 

PaterBon,  N.  J..  Ai»ll  16 2.10 

QlovenvUle,  N.  Y.,  April  16 l.tf 

ColumbuB,  Ga 2JXP 

Home,  N.  Y.,  M»y  » 1.70% 

Cohoe^  N.  Y.,  M*y  0 2.47 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Uay  IB. 1.02 

Cambridge,  O.,  Jone  2 1.15 

Blnghamton,  N.  X IM 

GlenB  Falli,  N.  Y 1.91 

Bay  City,  Mich 1.7« 

Peoria,   lU 1^% 

Bridgeport,   Coun EJD 

IIATEBIAI.  FEB  8QUABB  TABD  Ot  BBICK  PAVBVEHT. 

Sice  of  briek 2^4  X  4  X  8^  inches 

8l£e  of  blocks. 3     X4  XO     incites 

Number  of  brick  per  square  yard B8 

Number  of  blocks 44 

Yards  of  pavement  per  barrel  of  Portland  cement 

for  joint-filling 4G 

GallooB  paving'Cemcnt  per  square  yard..... 1% 

ESTIUATBD  COST. 

68  bricks  at  114  per  M tO.81 

Jmnt-fiUing  Portland  cement. 10 

Jcintrfilling  paving-cement. 16 

Sand  M 

Labor  laying. .06 

Concrete  base JtS 

Total  Portland-cement  jt^ta |1  JIT 

Total  paving-cement  Jcrfnta f  1^ 
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WrrsocT  doulit  the  crudest  and  probably  the  earliest  form  of 
a  wooden  roadway  was  that  which  is  generally  known  as  the 
cordaroy  road.  This  was  constnicted  roughly  by  laying  logs  cnt 
to  the  desired  length  across  the  roadway  in  close  contact  with  each 
other.  This  construction  wag  used  at  low  places  in  roads  across 
swamps,  and,  while  being  very  rou^  and  uncomfortable,  was  fairly 
serviceable  and  made  many  of  the  roads  passable  which,  without 
this,  could  not  bave  been  used  for  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie 
year.  This  form  of  roadway  is  in  use  now  to  a  limited  extent  on 
wood  roads  in  certain  parts  of  New  England. 

In  Alpena,  Mich.,  roadways,  and  even  entire  streets,  have  been 
graded  with  sawdust,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  State  loads  have 
been  constructed  of  charcoal  The  method  was  to  pile  logs  along 
the  road  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  bum  them  in  practically  the 
position  in  whi<^  the  material  was  to  he  used.  After  the  coal  was 
burned,  it  was  raken  off  and  graded  down  to  the  required  width  and 
depth  of  the  road.  This  construction  gave  very  good  satisfaction, 
and  in  1845  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  his  report  stated  that 
at  the  season  when  the  mud  in  an  adjoining  road  was  half-axletree 
deep,  on  tlie  coal  road  there  was  none  at  all,  and  the  impress  of 
the  feet  of  horses  passing  rapidly  over  it  was  like  that  made  on 
hard-washed  sand  as  the  surf  recedes  on  the  shore  of  a  lake. 

Russia,  however,  is  reported  to  have  had  the  first  real  wooden 
pavements,  as  'hexagonal  blocks  are  said  to  have  been  in  use  there 
several  hundred  years  ago.  They  could  not  have  been  used  to  any 
great  extent  or  for  any  great  length  of  time,  as  no  detailed  record 
is  obtainable  of  them. 

In  Ijondon,  Eng.,  the  first  wooden  pav^nent  was  laid  in  1839. 
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TTiie  consiBted  of  hexagonal  blocka  of  fir,  some  6  to  8  indies 
across  and  4  to  6  inches  deep.  They  were  laid  on  a  found&tion  of 
gravel  that  had  been  previously  compacted.  The  blocks  were  either 
bevelled  on  the  edges  or  grooved  on  the  face  to  afford  foothold  for 
tiie  horses.  These  first  pavements  were  not  very  successful,  but 
others  soon  followed,  Mr.  Hayward,  the  engineer  of  the  Sewer 
Commission,  stated  in  a  report  made  in  1874  that,  counting  the  size 
of  blocks  as  constituting  the  difference,  there  must  have  been  more 
than  two  dozen  different  kinds  of  wood  pavem^its  experimented 
with  in  the  city  previous  to  that  time. 

Another  system  known  as  Carey's  consisted  of  blocks  6|  to  ?^ 
inches  wide,  13  to  15  inches  long,  and  8  or  9  inches  deep,  the  sides 
and  ends  having  projecting  and  re-entering  angles,  locking  the 
blocks  together  to  prevent  unequal  settlement.  Pavements  of  this 
kind  were  laid  in  1841  and  1842.  They  required  renewing  every 
three  or  four  years.  The  dimensions  of  the  blocks  were  afterwards 
modified  and  finally  reduced  to  a  width  of  4  inches  and  a  depth  of 
5  or  6  inches,  and  the  re-entering  angles  were  also  discarded. 

Another  system,  known  as  Improved  Wood,  was  first  adopted 
in  1871.  On  a  sabgrade  a  bed  of  4  inches  of  sand  was  laid,  and 
upon  that  two  layers  of  inch  deal  boards,  saturated  with  boiling 
tar,  one  layer  across  the  other.  The  blocks  were  3  inches  wide,  5 
inches  deep,  and  9  inches  long.  They  also  were  dipped  in  tar  and 
laid  on  the  boards  with  the  end  joints  closed,  but  the  transverse 
joints  were  \  of  an  inch  wide,  the  space  being  maintained  by  pieces 
of  boards  nailed  to  the  foundation  and  also  to  the  blocks.  The 
joints  were  filled  with  gravel,  rammed,  then  a  composition  of  pitch 
and  tar  was  poured  in  until  the  joints  were  completely  filled,  when 
the  surface  was  also  covered  with  tar,  gravel,  and  sharp  sand. 
This  foundation  was  somewhat  elastic  and  maintained  the  even 
surface  of  the  pavement  as  long  as  it  was  in  shape,  but  when  the 
pavement  became  pervious  to  water  it  settled  and  became  roagh 
and  uneven.  This  was  probably  the  first  use  of  the  tar  and  gravel 
joint  for  pavements  of  any  description. 

In  1873  a  cement-concrete  foundation  was  first  used  for  a  wood 
pavement.  The  concrete  was  4  inches  thick  and  was  laid  by  the 
Ligno  Mineral  Co,  The  blocka  were  of  beech,  mineralized  by  a 
special  process,  3}  inches  wide,  4}  inches  deep,  and  'i\  long,  with 
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the  ends  cut  to  on  angle  of  60°,  They  were  laid  with  the  ends 
inclining  in  opposite  directions  in  alternate  courses.  In  a  few 
years,  however,  this  form  of  block  was  abandoned  for  the  rectangu- 
lar, and  fir  was  used  instead  of  beech.  The  blocks  were  bedded 
in  Portland  cement  and  laid  with  joints  ^  inch  wide,  partly  filled 
with  asphalt,  and  then  grouted  with  mortar.  It  was  thought  after 
a  few  years'  experience  that  the  laying  of  the  blocks  directly  upon 
concrete  made  so  rigid  a  construction  that  the  blocks  wore  more 
rapidly  under  traffic  than  they  otherwise  would.  There  were  sev- 
eral means  devised  for  overconting  this  and  making  the  pavement 
more  elastic.  The  Asphalt  Wood  Paving  Co.  laid  i  inch  of  asphalt 
upon  concrete,  and  formed  also  the  lower  part  of  the  joint  with 
the  same  material,  and  the  upper  port  with  a  grout  of  Portland 
cement  and  gravel.  In  addition  to  the  elasticity,  it  was  claimed 
that  this  also  gave  a  perfectly  water-tight  joint.  One  objection 
to  this  method,  however,  was  that  the  asphalt  softened  under 
blocks  when  the  weather  became  hot,  allowing  them  to  settle  un- 
evenly under  traffic,  making  the  pavement  generally  uneven  and 
consequently  causing  abnormal  wear. 

Still  another  system  was  what  was  known  as  Kenson's.  In  this 
method  the  blocks  were  laid  close,  with  a  strip  of  roofing-felt  from 
^/iB  ^  '/s  °^  ^°  iiich  thick,  cut  to  the  same  width  as  the  depth  of 
the  blocks,  laid  between  each  course.  The  joint  was  thus  closed 
«s  completely  as  possible,  leaving  only  the  actual  fabric  of  the 
felt,  the  material  support  of  the  blocks  saving  them  from  the 
rapidly  destroying  action  of  spreading  at  the  edges.  The  pro- 
tection of  tbe  wood  was  further  enhanced  by  a  layer  of  similar 
felt  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  concrete  foundation  upon  which 
the  wooden  blocks  were  cushioned!  Another  object  of  laying  the 
felt  between  the  blocks  was  to  take  up  any  longitudinal  expansion 
that  might  occur  on  account  of  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  was  thought  that  the  felt  would  be  thick  enough  to  provide  for 
the  expansion  of  any  one  course  of  blocks.  The  results  justified 
this  metliod,  which  was  somewhat  expensive,  but  the  endurance 
of  the  blocks  was  said  to  be  increased  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
by  this  freedom  from  the  joining  of  the  blocks  and  the  mutual 
support  of  the  edges.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  transverse  ex- 
pansion a  space  of  1  or  1^  inches  was  left  along  by  the  curb  and 
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filled  with  asphalt,  sand,  or  gravel.  In  some  cases,  hovever,  the 
TOW  of  blocks  next  to  the  curb  was  left  open  until  the  greatest 
amount  of  azpansion  had  taken  place,  and  then  filled  in. 

The  kind  of  wood  used  in  London  at  that  time  was  generally 
Swedish  deal,  and  the  blocks  were  generally  laid  without  any 
chemical  treatment,  as  that  was  considered  of  doubtful  ad- 
vantage, as  they  wore  out  under  traffic  rather  than  failed  from 
decay,  and  it  was  not  thought  that  creosoting  or  similar  treat- 
ment would  benefit  the  wearing  qualities. 

In  187i  Mr.  Wm.  Haywood  made  an  estensiye  report  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  London  upon  the  comparative  merits 
of  wood  and  asphalt  pavements.  At  that  time  there  were  but 
18,238  square  yards  of  wood  pavement  and  30,802  square  yards  of 
asphalt,  quite  a  portion  of  the  area  previously  laid  with  wood 
having  been  replaced  with  asphalt. 

In  a  table  which  he  presented  at  that  time  he  gave  the  actual 
life  of  wooden  pavements  that  had  been  laid  at  different  times 
since  1841  as  varying  from  five  years  and  five  months  to  nineteen 
years  and  one  month.  The  pavement  having  the  longest  life, 
strangely  enough,  was  the  first  one  laid  of  those  in  the  table.  The 
average  cost  per  square  yard  during  life,  including  repairs,  varied 
from  la.  SJd.  to  38,  4d.,  which  last  pavement  had  a  life  of  twelve 
years  and  lliii  ii  lihilil^H  WHiitl' '  '^^  average  life  of  the  pave- 
ments in  the  three  streets  of  ^^^^^  traffic  as  nine  years,  and 
those  of  the  least  traffic  as  eIeven*tp!!S**Si^^'**  months.  His 
conclusions  on  the  whole  werP  TT,n  J  *  ''^^T^kiasphalt  than  to 
wood,  although  the  e.periene7^r/Tu*'''^^«  «^-^«d 
over  a  period  of  onlylTyeSs  but  W  '*  *'^-*^%rtified 
his  conclusions.    London  at^l  T  "Perience  h3^  ==  - 

paving  material  pmcticaliy  for  the  sZ.  "  "'^°^  ""«^ 

J.rf  for  twelve  he„..     Mr   H.  '  „  f   ^"^  "'"'"'  «"«'»  P^ 

moh  per  ye.,,  under  tr,fflerftomi„.    «?  ^''  '"  ''"  "'  "■ 
for  taelve  hours.  ^  ^'"'  '»  "«»  'eUoles  pep  jKd 
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In  1884  the  wood  pavementB  in  London  consifited  generally  of 
blocks  3  inches  wide  by  6  inches  deep  by  9  inches  long,  although 
the  dimensions  of  length  and  depth  varied  somewhat. 

Swedish  deal  blocks  laid  on  concrete  with  a  cnshion-coat  of 
asphalt  cost  $3.08  per  square  yard  and  had  an  avera^  life  of  seven 
years  and  cost  $0,209  annually  for  repairs.  Creosoted  blocks,  lime 
joints,  cost  $2.95  per  square  yard,  with  an  average  life  of  eight 
years,  and  cost  $0,204  per  year  for  repairs.  Creosoted  blocks  with 
asphalt  mastic  joints  cost  $3.55  per  yard,  with  an  average  life  of 
eight  years,  and  cost  $0.24  per  year  for  repairs.  Pitch-pine  blocits 
cost  $2.91  per  square  yard,  with  cement  joints,  with  a  life  of  eight 
or  nine  years,  and  were  maintained  at  an  expense  of  $0,088  per 
square  yard  per  year  for  repairs.  The  life  of  these  foreign  pave- 
ments is  estimated  for  the  traffic  standard  of  750  tons  per  yard  of 
width  per  day. 

The  cost  of  repairs  varies  very  much  with  the  method  of  mak- 
ing them.  A  contract  was  made  to  keep  Piccadilly  and  part  of 
Kings  Road  in  repair  for  fifteen  years  for  3s.  per  yard  per  year, 
when  the  engineer  estimated  that  its  cost  would  not  be  more  than 
2b.  The  annual  cost  per  square  yard  for  a  plain  deal,  spread  over 
fifteen  years,  ran  Is.  3|d.,  with  a  traffic  of  279  tons,  to  38.  2d.  for 
improved  pitch-pine,  with  a  traffic  of  558  tons  per  yard  per  day. 
These  figures  were  made  in  1884.  In  1893  a  portion  of  the  Euston 
Boad  was  paved  with  wood — 63  feet  with  yellow  deal,  62  with 
Karri,  49  with  yellow  deal,  and  63  with  Jarrah.  After  three  years' 
time  the  wear  was  found  to  be  \  inch  on  Jarrah  and  Karri,  and  If 
inches  on  the  deal.  From  observations  taken,  the  trafBe  was  found 
to  be  575,544  tons  per  yard  of  width  per  anoum.  On  another  por- 
tion of  the  same  road  the  wear  was  ^  inch  per  anTmin  with  a  traffic 
of  411,318  tons. 

Tottenham  Court  Road,  which  was  paved  with  Jarrah  blocks, 
showed  only  ^  inch  of  wear  after  three  years,  with  greater  traffic 
than  Enston  Boad,  and  on  the  Westminster  Bridge  Boad  after 
nearly  seven  years  of  wear  the  Jarrah  blocks  had  worn  from  1  Via 
to  IVs  inches,  with  a  traffic  of  from  233  to  334  tons  per  foot  of 
roadway  in  twelve  hours. 

Table  No.  70  gives  information  relative  to  hard-wood  pave- 
ments in  London. 
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tb«Miin7r..1 
3b  HanlD-ln-i 

tlie-rieldi. . .  1 


Kvri 

Jmrrah, 


Tha  timlaj  bur*  nwtarUI  awl 
dos*  In  avD  MVluK,  wbh  &p< 
nrantlr  aooiKHiilcal  ranlla. 
Tha  ■DrrarDT  reponi  fftirarb- 


lenMrwDca. 
nnp  oolf.    SorraT' 

DT  prafon  dail. 
HwdWood  Otn  adopted  Id  18«S. 

8otl  wood  nr- -^— — — 


Hardwood  will  piDbabl;  be  ac- 
InoalTelr  omo  Id  thl*  pariik. 

It  la  not  propoasd  to  Lnorau* 
tbo  uaa  of  urdwood  U>  any 


Hardwood  paring  hai  doC  boea  KiOleleDtlr  Iddc  In  uh  la  Judge  aacurawl?  ■■  to  Ita  lUo 
undor  TaTTtng  oDadlclooi,  but  fteuerall]'  It  would  ^jpoar  b>  lait  about  twslTe  Tsan.  Tba 
CouDcIl  In  graotlnf  louu  of  tbli  kind  allaws  a  period  of  tan  lean  for  Cbs  rapayment 
thereot.  For  hoarj  tralBo  Ihs  malarial  li  Ukelj  lo  be  aituulTelr  med,  altbough  in  •eTatsI 
dituioti  BalUo  deal  In  atUl  ampl07ed  In  prefiraooe,  Che  atataga  ooit  ol  the  latter  baloc 
91.(8  par  aquarejard.aod  the  life  from  St*  to  elgbt  ^eara. 

Note.— Tbe  abore  infortoatlon  oonoemlDK  hardwood  pavementi  In  London  was  for- 


London  Speoifloatioiu. 
Hard-wood  Pavements. — The  surface  ie  to  be  laid  to  sach  curva- 
tures, currents,  and  inclmationB  as  ma;  be  needful  to  enable  the 
water  to  run  off  with  the  best  selected  Karri  or  Jarrah  blocks 
3"  X  9"  X  5"  deep,  sawn  true  and  free  from  shakes  and  gum-holes 
and  thoroughly  Beaaoned.  The  blocks  are  to  be  laid  close  with  the 
grain,  vertical,  in  transverse  rows  at  right  angl«8  with  the  channel- 
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counee;  the  channel  to  be  formed  of  three  rowB  of  blocks  laid 
parallel  with  curbs.  These  channel-courses  are  to  be  dipped  in  a 
mixture  of  boiling  tar  and  pitch  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one, 
and  laid  close  and  veil  in  advance  of  the  general  work,  an  expan- 
eion-joint  one  inch  wide  to  be  left  next  to  the  curbs  and  to  be  filled 
in  with  sand.  A  mixture  of  boiling  tar  and  pitch  mixed  in  the 
proportion  of  five  to  one  is  to  be  poured  oyer  the  entire  surface 
of  the  wood  pavement  and  worked  into  the  interstices  between  the 
blocks  and  cleaned  over  with  squeegees;  the  surface  is  then  to 
be  floated  with  cement  grout  brushed  over  same  until  every  in* 
teretice  is  perfectly  filled  up,  and  a  coating  of  clean,  sharp  Thames 
Band  to  be  immediately  thereaftw  spread  over  the  surface. 

Soft-wood  Pavements. — No  tender  for  blocks  less  than  six  inches 
in  depth  vrill  be  accepted.  The  blocks  are  to  be  of  the  best  yel- 
low deal  and  are  to  be  croosoted; — the  creosoting  used  is  to  be  of 
the  best  creosote  oil  free  from  adulteration  and  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  220°  Fahr.,  and  forced  into  the  blocks  under  a  pres- 
sure of  144  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  the  steam  generated  being  first 
withdrawn  from  the  creosoting-cylinder  by  means  of  an  air-pump. 
The  creosote  as  describeit  is  to  be  forced  into  the  blocks  as 
specified  to  the  amount  of  IS  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot  of  timber, 
which  must  be  ascertained  by  weighing  the  wood  before  putting  it 
into  the  cylinder  and  weighing  it  after  it  has  been  taken  out.  The 
blocks  are  to  be  laid  on  the  concrete  foundation  with  grain  ver- 
tical, in  transverse  rows  at  right  angles  with  the  channel-courses, 
the  joints  to  be  close.  The  channels  are  to  be  formed  with  three 
coorBee  of  blocks  laid  parallel  with  the  curbs, — an  expansion-joint 
at  least  one  inch  wide  being  left  next  the  curbs.  The  joints  of 
the  pavement  are  to  be  grouted  and  filled  up  solid  with  a  mixture 
of  blue  lias  lime  and  sand,  and  the  surface  to  be  dressed  with  a 
layer  of  fine  hoggin  or  gravel. 

The  Surveyor  for  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  Strand  District, 
London,  says  (Feb.,  1900): 

"  The  system  of  laying  wood  pavements  during  the  past  twenty 
years  has  little  altered,  and  the  best  pavement  is  considered  to  be 
the  soft  wood  [Baltic  timber]  creosoted  and  laid  with  small  joints 
nm  in  witli  bitumen  and  grouted  vrith  Portland  cement  and  sand. 
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the  whole  laid  on  a  Portland-cemeiit  concrete  sabBtratum.  This 
pavement  has  given  excellent  results  on  steep  hilb  vith  heavy 
traffic,  where  granite  setts  were  found  very  trying  to  the  horses; 
the  wood,  however,  has  to  be  kept  very  clean  to  give  good  foot-, 
hold." 

The  average  cost  of  maintaining  114,315  square  yards  in  the 
parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  for  the  year  ending  March 
Z5, 1899,  was  5.2  cents  per  square  yard. 

The  Surveyor  to  the  Works  Comioittee  of  Paddington  says  in 
a  report  dated  November  4,  1899: 

"  As  the  traffic  now  is  so  enormous,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
very  little  advantage  is  gained  by  having  deal  blocks  creosoted, 
certainly  not  to  warrant  the  entire  expense;  they  are,  perhaps, 
more  sanitary  the  first  two  years,  and  prevent  a  certain  amount 
of  soaking  into  them,  but  you  do  not  in  any  way  add  to  the  life  of 
the  wood,  for  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  all  descriptions  of  wood 
paving  after  four  or  five  years'  wear  become  wavy  and  rough;  then 
numerous  complaints  are  made  that  the  roadway  is  bad  and  worn 
out,  when  such  is  not  the  fact,  there  still  being  three  to  four 
inches  in  depth  of  good  wood." 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers  of  Great  Britain  in  the  summer  of  1899,  Mr. 
Edward  Buckham,  Borough  Engineer  of  Ipswich,  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  wood  pavements  laid  in  that  city,  which  is  a  good  sam- 
ple of  the  way  such  pavements  are  laid  in  England  at  the  present 
time. 

The  blocks  used  in  the  first  pavements  were  of  fir,  5  inches 
deep,  and  laid  on  a  base  of  6  inches  of  lime  concrete.  Later,  how- 
ever, the  depth  of  the  blocks  was  reduced  to  4J  inches,  which  is  the 
present  standnrd. 

An  experimental  length  of  pavement  was  laid  on  a  1-inch  bed 
of  gravel  without  any  concrete.  The  advocates  of  this  plan  urged 
that  the  gravel  base  would  afEord  a  better  drainage  than  the  con- 
crete and  that  consequently  the  blocks  would  last  much  longer. 
Experience,  however,  showed  just  the  reverse,  as  the  moisture, 
instead  of  soaking  away,  worked  up  through  the  gravel  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  blocks  decayed.  Consequently  concrete  was 
adopted  as  a  base  for  all  wood  pavements.     In  the  place  of  the 
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6-tach  lime  base,  however,  a  bed  of  FortlaQd-cement  concrete  8 
incheB  thick  wae  used.  The  concrete  wbb  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  Portland  cement  to  one  part  of  sand  and  four  parts 
of  gravel.  Upon  the  concrete  Tvas  spread  a  half-inch  coat  of 
cement  mortar,  mixed  with  one  part  of  Portland  cement  and  three 
parts  of  saad.  Upon  this  the  blocks  are  laid,  with  J-inch  joints, 
regulated  with  a  lath  between  them.  The  laths  are  afterwards 
taken  out  and  the  joints  filled  with  a  grout  composed  of  one  part 
of  Portland  cement  and  two  parts  of  sand.  This  is  swept  into  the 
joints  until  they  are  entirely  filled.  After  the  cement  of  the  joints 
is  Bet,  fine  gravel  and  coarse  sand  are  sprinkled  over  the  surface, 
and  the  travel  allowed  to  come  upon  it.  The  particles  of  stone 
are  crowded  into  the  surface  of  the  blocks  by  the  action  of  traffic, 
and  the  surface  is-made  much  harder  in  consequence.  The  early 
pavements  were  laid  with  plain  wood,  but  when  they  came  to  be 
renewed  creosoted  blocks  were  used.  The  life  of  these  pavements 
has  been  from  eight  to  ten  years  for  plain  wood,  while  the  only 
street  paved  with  the  creosoted  blocks  for  any  length  of  time  has 
been  down  thirteen  years  and  will  probably  last  fifteen. 

It  is  estimated  that  creoBoting  adds  50  per  cent  to  the  life  of  a 
pavement. 

Wood  pavement  was  first  laid  in  Glasgow  in  1841.  Be«ch  tim- 
ber was  used,  but  instead  of  being  sawed  into  square  logs,  round 
timber  was  cut  into  short  lengths  and  placed  on  end.  The  wood 
soon  decayed,  however,  and  had  to  be  removed.  Wood  paving  was 
again  tried  in  1874,  when  a  portion  of  one  street  was  paved  with 
yellow-pine  blocks.  The  blocks  were  laid  on  a  foundation  of  plank 
and  sand,  the  joints  being  filled  with  cement.  This  pavement  lasted 
only  until  1877,  when  it  was  repaved  by  the  same  company.  In 
1881  it  again  required  extensive  repairs,  and  in  1886  the  entire 
pavement  was  removed  and  a  new  system  of  laying  blocks  adopted. 
This  pavement  was  laid  on  a  Portland-cement  concrete  base,  and 
the  joints  were  filled  with  bitumen.  Side  streets  have  since  been 
paved  in  this  manner,  and  Australian  wood  has  been  used  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  bnt  stone  has  always  remained  the  principal  paving 
material. 

In  his  report  dated  October  30,  1897,  the  Master  of  Works  in 
Glasgow  says:  "  In  regard  to  the  durability  of  timber  as  a  pav- 
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iBg  material,  the  soft  varieties,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  at  all  suited 
for  our  city.  For  the  first  two  years  they  wear  well  enough,  but 
after  that  time  give  way  rapidly.  No  doubt  carbolizing  has  a  fav- 
orable effect  in  preserving  to  some  extent  from  the  effect  of  mois- 
ture. So  far  as  regards  the  durability  of  the  hard  timbers,  it 
cannot  yet  he  stated  how  age  will  affect  them,  but,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  blocks  put  down  in  Buchanan  Street,  the  extent 
of  the  wear  of  the  material  since  laid  down  seems  to  be  compara- 
tively light,  while  the  suhatance  or  fibre  of  the  wood  does  not  show 
any  appearance  of  being  shattered  aa  it  does  in  the  soft  varieties." 

About  1872  wood  pavements  were  laid  in  Edinburgh  with  Bal- 
tic redwood  blocks,  but  they  did  not  give  satisfaction  and  were 
taken  up  after  eight  or  ten  years  and  replaced  with  stone.  The 
blocks  were  practically  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  laid  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  London. 

Dublin,  Ireland,  also  has  some  wood  pavementa.  The  blocka 
are  of  beech  or  pine,  3  inches  wide,  5  inches  deep,  and  9  inches 
long.  These  blocks  are  generally  creosoted  before  laying,  10  lbs. 
of  creosote  being  used  on  an  average  for  one  cubic  foot  of  wood. 
The  foundation  consists  of  6  inches  of  cement  concrete,  and  the 
joints  are  partially  filled  with  hot  pitch  and  creosote  oil,  when  the 
remaining  space  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  cement  and 
six  parts  of  gravel,  partly  to  solidify  the  pavement  and  partly  to 
protect  the  pitch  and  creosote  from  the  action  of  the  sun.  This 
pavement  is  said  to  have  an  average  life  of  ten  years. 

Wood  pavements  were  also  laid  about  the  same  time  in  Berlin, 
some  of  American  cypress,  and  others  of  Swedish  pine.  It  is  said 
that  in  ,1883  a  pavement  laid  in  1879  in  Oberwall  Street  had  be- 
come so  much  damaged  that  half  of  it  had  to  be  relaid,  and  the 
other  half  the  following  year.  In  another  street  a  pavement  laid 
in  1879  was  replaced  by  asphalt  in  1884. 

In  1891  Consul-General  Edwards  translated  from  the  Berlin 
Journal  as  follows:  "  It  is  reported  that  the  wood  pavement  which 
was  laid  in  manyparts  of  Berlin  has  worn  so  badly  that  theMonici- 
pal  Street  Commission  has  decided  to  entirely  stop  using  this 
material  for  paving  purposes.  Every  sort  of  wood  which  has  yet 
been  tried  has  rotted  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  its  upper 
surface  has  become  bo  much  iujored  that  repairs  are  hardly  pos- 
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siUe;  also  horses  fall  upon  it  more  easily  than  upon  asphalt  pave- 
ment." 

Paris  did  not  adopt  wood  as  a  paving  material  until  after  the 
earlier  improvemeats  ia  London,  and  not  until  it  had  betn  de- 
monstrated about  vhat  the  pavement  was  capable  of.  It  was  used, 
not  as  a  cheap  or  durable  material,  but  as  one  that  would  give 
results  that  would  be  much  less  noisy  than  stone  and  much  less 
slippery  than  asphalt.  The  decaying  properties  of  the  material 
were  not  seriously  considered,  because  it  was  expected,  as  proved 
to  be  the  case,  that  the  pavement  would  be  worn  out  by  the 
severe  traffic  of  the  streets  before  any  action  of  decay  would 
set  in.  The  blocks  are  about  3^  inches  wide  by  4}  inches  high 
and  6  inches  long,  and  are  set  directly  upon  the  foundation, 
the  surface  of  which  is  made  perfectly  smooth  to  receive  them. 
The  blocks  are  set  in  courses  at  right  angles  to  the  street,  with  a 
space  of  '/,,  of  an  inch  between  them.  Some  pavements  have 
been  laid  with  |-  and  ^-inch  joints,  but  this  is  not  the  custom. 
The  blocks  are  kept  the  proper  distance  apart  by  strips  of  wood 
l^to  3  inches  broad  and  about  6  feet  long,  which  are  laid  obliquely 
between  rows,  with  the  ends  projecting  above  the  surface,  so  that 
they  can  be  readily  withdrawn  when  half  a  dozen  or  more  rows 
have  been  laid.  As  soon  as  they  are  taken  out,  hot  coal-tar  is' 
poured  into  the  joints,  so  as  to  fill  them  to  a  depth  of  about  1  inch. 
The  remaining  space  is  filled  with  a  grout  made  of  Portland 
cement  and  sand.  The  surface  of  the  pavement  is  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  clean,  sharp  gravel,  so  that  it  may  be  grotmd  into  the 
surface  of  the  block  by  traffic,  making  them  harder  and  more 
durable.  To  provide  for  expansion  a  joint  is  left  next  to  the  cuirb 
about  2  inches  wide,  which  is  filled  with  sand. 

Norway  spruce  and  fir  were  used  at  first,  but  later  pine  from' 
the  southern  part  of  France  and  some  pitch-pine  from  Florida 
have  given  better  results.  Still  later  experiments  have  been  made 
with  the  Australian  woods,  which  will  be  taken  up  later  on.  The 
average  life  of  the  pavements  has  been  from  eight  to  nine  years 
npon  heavy-traffic  streets.  The  blocks  in  some  instances  have  been 
worn  down  to  half  of  their  original  depth.  The  wear  on  some  ten 
of  the  principal  streets  has  varied  from  .0746  to  .3908  of  an  inch 
per  year.    The  average  cost  of  wood  pavements  in  Paris  has  been 
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about  $3.47  per  square  metre,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  S9 
cents  per  square  metre  per  year.  In  January,  1897,  Paris  had 
1,339,520  square  yards  of  wood  pavements. 

In  1890  the  city  of  Montreal  laid  a  pavement  of  tamarack 
blocks  made  from  3-inch  planks  of  the  following  dimensions:  3 
inches  thick,  5  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  deep.  The  blocks  were 
creosoted  and  then  laid  closely  together  on  concrete,  and  a  coating 
of  hot  coal-tar  and  pitch  poured  over  the  entire  Burfaee  until  the 
blocks  and  joints  would  absorb  no  more,  when  the  entire  pave- 
ment was  covered  with  fine  roofing-gravel  about  1  inch  in  thick- 
nesa. 

Tamarack  blocks  have  also  been  laid  in  Quebec,  being  first  used 
there  in  1855.  The  following  description  of  the  pavement  is  taken 
from  a  consular  report: 

"  The  street  is  excavated  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  properly  graded, 
and  rolled  with  a  horse-roller.  'Then  a  foundation  ie  made  of 
wooden  fiooring  of  1^-inch  boards  laid  longitudinally  and  crossed 
at  right  angles  by  a  second  flooring  of  inch  boards  so  as  to  con- 
form more  readily  to  the  crown  of  the  roadway.  These  are  laid 
with  \-  or  l-inch  spaces  between  so  that  should  any  surface-water 
penetrate  it  will  not  remain  and  freeze,  but  run  through  and  be 
absorbed  by  subsoil,  after  passing  through  a  layer  of  sand  which 
is  strewn  over  the  flooring  to  the  depth  of  ^  inch,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  blocks  coming  in  contact  with  the  flooring.  This  double 
flooring  is  the  means  of  distributing  the  weight  of  passing  loads 
over  the  extent  of  area,  and  also  prevents  any  local  settlement  of 
the  surface.  On  the  flooring  are  laid  blocks  of  red  tamarack  about 
12  inches  long,  aa  sawn  from  the  log,  about  10  or  15  inches  in 
size,  and  placed  on  end.  In  the  spaces  formed  around  the 
blocks  small  pieces  of  wood  are  forced,  thus  filling  in  and  tighten- 
ing the  mass.  The  interspaces  remaining  are  then  filled  with  a 
grout  made  of  sand,  cement,  and  tar,  or  a  mixture  of  finely-sifted 
coal-ashes  and  cement.  The  surface  is  evenly  rolled  and  covered 
with  sand,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  until  every  cavity  is  filled, 
when  the  street  is  swept  clean  on  the  block. 

"These  roads  are  very  durable.  Pavements  laid  thirty-flve 
years  ago  were  recently  taken  up  and  the  tamaradc  blocks  had  not 
ahown  any  signa  of  decay,  but  had  worn  doim  to  about  half  their 
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original  length.  The  surface  was  as  bard  as  stone,  and  it  is  said 
tbat  there  is  more  resistance  to  these  surfaces  practically  than 
«tone,  because  stone,  under  the  influence  of  vater  and  constant 
teaming,  wears  away  like  a  grindstone.  The  vertical  pores  of  the 
wooden  blocks  fill  with  grit,  and  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  like  the 
bristles  of  a  brush,  sway  to  and  fro  with  the  traffic  of  opposite 
directions  without  breaking.  The  blocks  are  used  in  their  green 
state,  with  bark  on,  which  prevents  the  wood  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  filling,  and  the  bark  lasts  for  many  years,  as  precau- 
tion is  taken  to  cut  down  the  trees  in  the  proper  season  after  the 
sap  has  all  been  reduced  to  fibre  and  before  the  spring  sap  begins 
its  ascension  through  the  pores  of  the  wood.  The  cost  of  this 
pavement  is  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  square  yard.  In  the  older 
part  of  the  city  a  number  of  the  streets  are  planked  with  3-inch 
pine  deals.  These  streets  are  very  narrow,  the  entire  width  being 
only  from  8  to  18  feet." 

Any  extended  writing  about  the  wooden  pavements  of  the  ' 
United  States  must  of  necessity  be  principally  history.     While 
during  the  last  thirty  years  many  millions  of  yards  of  wood  pave- 
ments have  been  laid,  at  the  present  time  very  few  cities  are  lay- 
ing them  to  any  extent. 

Just  when  wood  was  adopted  as  a  paving  material  in  this  coun- 
try is  uncertain.  In  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Paving  Mate- 
rials to  the  Frankiin  Institute,  made  in  September,  1813,  and 
referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  Stone  Pavements,  extended  mention 
was  made  of  the  wood  pavements  of  Philadelphia.  The  following 
quotations  from  that  report  will  give  the  standing  of  wood  pave- 
ments at  that  time: 

"The  hexagonal  hemlock  pavement  laid  some  years  ago  in 
Chestnut  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  cost  $2.50  per  square 
yard,  and  was  decayed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  renewal 
within  three  years." 

"  The  squared-block  wooden  pavement  in  Third  Street,  of 
Northern  spruce,  coat  about  $S.26  per  square  yard,  and  after  three 
and  one-half  years'  nse  the  hemlock  portion  of  it  is  very  much 
decayed  and  needs  renewal,  while  the  heart  yellow-pine  portion  is 
still  in  apparently  good  order,  although  presenting  strong  symp- 
toms of  decay.    This  pavement  was  laid  in  September,  1839,  and 
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the  hemlock  will  probably  require  removal  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year  [1843]." 

"  The  wooden  pavement  of  white  cedar  formed  of  oblique 
prisms,  dowelled  together  on  the  Count  de  Lisle's  plan,  which  was 
laid  in  Walnut  Street  in  1840,  cost  $1.75  per  square  yard  and  is 
Btill  in  good  order," 

"  The  cubical  hemlock  pavement  in  front  of  the  State  House, 
laid  in  July,  1839,  has  so  extensively  decayed  that  it  haa  this  year 
been  replaced  by  a  cubical  pavement  of  atone  laid  upon  the 
diagonal  plan." 

"  The  squared  hemlock-block  pavement  laid  in  Spruce  Street 
cost  about  $2  per  square  yard  Ln  Kov'ember,  1839,  and  although 
exposed  to  very  little  travel,  it  now  exhibits  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  speedy  destruction.  The  hemlock  which  has  been  chiefly  used 
in  Philadelphia  for  wooden  paving  is  certainly  the  most  unsuitable 
timber  that  could  have  been  employed  for  such  purpose.  Never- 
theless its  very  rapid  decay  showed  but  too  clearly  the  great  lia- 
bility of  wood  in  general  to  rot  under  such  circumstances." 

The  Committee  instanced  one  example  of  a  wooden  pavement 
laid  with  chemically-treated  blocks,  which  they  stated  were  much 
decayed  at  that  time,  hut  did  not  give  the  date  of  laying.  They 
add,  however,  that  it  was  stated  that  the  blocks  were  somewhat 
rotten  prior  to  being  boOed  in  the  solution  of  the  sulphates  of 
copper  and  iron.    They  conclude  their  deductions  as  follows: 

"  Finally,  in  consequence  of  the  slippery  nature  of  their  sur- 
face, their  deficiency  of  durability  when  of  ordinary  timber,  of 
their  expense  in  the  ultimate,  and  in  view  of  results  of  experience 
as  far  as  they  have  become  known  to  ua,  we  are  reluctantly  im- 
pelled to  the  conclusion  that,  though  their  use  may  be  proper  in 
some  detached  situations,  wooden  pavements  ought  not  at  this 
time  to  be  recommended  as  part  of  the  general  system  of  paving 
by  the  city  of  Philadelphia." 

They  also  added  that  since  the  report  was  written  they  had 
learned  that  the  authorities  of  Kew  York  had  determined  to  take 
up  their  decayed  wooden  pavements  and  relay  them  with  stone; 
also  that  they  had  learned  with  regret  that  the  experience  of  Bos- 
ton had  been  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York. 
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While  only  history,  the  above  is  interesting  and  important,  aa 
it  shows  the  conclusion  arrived  at  at  that  time  to  be  practically 
the  same,  as  relates  to  this  particular  material,  as  would  be  found 
by  a  committee  of  eagineers  appointed  for  the  Eame  purpose  at 
the  present  time;  and  if  this  conclusion  had  been  accepted  by  the 
cities  of  the  country  as  a  vhole,  a  large  amount  of  money  would 
have  been  saved  that  has  been  wasted  in  experimenting  with  wood 
pavements. 

Probably  no  city  in  the  country  has  had  as  great  a  variety  of 
pavements  laid  with  this  material  as  the  city  of  Washington. 
When  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  that  city  was  appointed  in 
1871,  the  pavement  question  was  far  from  settled,  and  a  great 
many  experimenters  were  in  the  field.  Previous  to  this  date  there 
liad  been  a  little  over  100,000  square  yards  of  wood  pavement  laid 
in  Washington  and  Georgetown.  Jost  what  kind  this  was  is  not 
known,  but  probably  quite  a  proportion  of  it  was  the  Nicholson,  as 
that  was  laid  in  many  cities  previous  to  1870. 

Subsequent  to  1871,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  of  the  first  Board  of  Commissioners,  there  were  laid 
in  Washington  1,087,738  square  yards  of  wood  pavements,  under 
twelve  separate  patents.  These  had  cost  from  $2  to  $4.20  per 
square  yard.  They  soon  "began  to  decay,  and  after  two  or  three 
years  began  to  be  replaced,  and  between  1875  and  1878  over 
315,000  square  yards  had  been  removed.  From  this  time  on  they 
irere  gradually  replaced  by  other  material,  until  in  1887  about 
18,403  yards  were  left,  and  the  last  was  removed  in  1889.  In  a  re- 
port to  the  Engineering  Department  in  1887,  the  Commissioner 
says,  when  speaking  on  this  subject:  "Cedar-block  pavements 
-used  so  extensively  throughout  the  Northwest  are  cheap — $1  to 
41.30  per  square  yard — ^but  deteriorate  rapidly,  are  objectionable 
on  sanitary  grounds,  and  are  anything  but  smooth  for  street  wear. 
Creosoted  wooden  blocks,  with  a  hydraulic-cement  foundation, 
when  closely  laid,  approach  nearest  to  the  ideal  block  pavement. 
Those  in  the  form  of  the  blocks  of  the  Ker  Pavement  Co.,  New 
Tork,  are  a  fair  example  of  this  class.  These  are  laid  with  creo- 
soted  wooden  blocks,  6x9x3  inches  in  dimension.  The  wood 
flbre  is  placed  vertically  to  a  depth  of  6  inches;  §-inch  joints  are 
left  which  are  filled,  1  inch  with  hot  asphalt  and  3  inches  with 
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Fortland-cemfiit  grouting.     The  resulting  pavement  is '  clean, 
noiseless,  smooth,  and  not  slippery." 

Very  little  information  can  be  obtained  concerning  the  early 
Tood  pavements  of  Xew  York  and  Boston,  but  they  were  in  use 
in  both  cities  previous  to  1839,  and  the  statements  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Franklin  Institute  no  doubt  expressed  the  conditions 
fairly. 

St.  Louis  also  had  some  experience  with  pine  and  cottonwood 
pavements,  some  laid  plain  and  others  treated  chemically,  but 
with  the  same  results  as  the  other  cities  mentioned. 

Between  1860  and  1870  a  large  amount  of  wooden  pavement 
vas  laid  in  many  cities  in  this  country  under  the  Nicholson  patent. 
The  best  description  of  this  pavement  can  probably  be  obtained  ' 
by  quoting  from  the  Brooklyn  specifications  in  a  contract  made 
in  1869: 

"  The  wooden  blocks  of  the  Nicholson  pavement  are  to  be  of 
sound  white  pine  or  Southern  yellow  pine,  sawed  so  as  to  be  3 
inches  thick  and  6  inches  long;  the  blocks  for  paving  the  kennel 
to  be  sawed  to  a  uniform  level  so  that  a  channel-way  for  surface- 
water  will  he  formed  outside  the  curb-lines.  The  flooring  for 
blocks,  and  the  pickets  to  be  used  between  each  traverse  eourae 
of  blocks,  to  be  of  sound  common  pine  boards,  conforming  to  1 
inch  thickness,  the  whole  2  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick.  The 
foundation  or  sand  bed  which  is  prepared  is  to  be  brought  to  a 
proper  crown  and  width  to  the  street  edge  and  then  covered  with 
sound  common  pine  boards  of  the  dimension  described,  paved 
lengthwise  to  the  line  of  the  street,  the  ends  resting  on  similar 
boards  laid  transversely  from  curb  to  curb;  the  flooring  to  be  well 
and  thoroughly  tarred  on  both  sides  with  hot  coal-tar  brought  to 
the  proper  consistency  with  paving-cement,  so  as  to  be  tough  and 
fibrous  and  not  brittle  when  cool.  Upon  this  floor  of  plank  the 
blocks  are  to  be  set  on  end  in  parallel  courses,  transversely  with 
the  line  of  the  street;  each  block  before  laying  to  be  dipped  to 
half  its  height  in  hot  coal-tar  and  paving-cement  prepared  as  de- 
scribed; each  courfe  to  be  separated  by  a  course  of  pickets  placed 
on  the  face  of  the  blocks  and  to  be  properly  nailed;  the  space  be- 
tween each  course  of  blocks  about  the  pickets  to  he  filled  with 
clean  roofing-gravel  and  hot  coal-tar,  and  then  the  cement  thor- 
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onghly  mixed  and  compactly  rammed  by  means  of  a  paver's  ram- 
-  mer  and  an  iron  blade  made  to  fit  the  interstices  or  spaces  be- 
tween the  blocks;  the  gravel  to  be  very  thoroughly  dry  and  warm, 
BO  as  not  to  chill  the  tar;  the  coal-tar  in  all  cases  is  to  be  boiled 
down  and  so  thickened  with  paving-cement  as  to  be  tough  and 
fibrous  when  cool  and  not  brittle  even  in  cool  weather,  and  is 
to  be  applied  hot  and  in  such  qnantity  as  will  thoroughly  pene- 
trate and  fill  all  the  joints;  the  whole  surface  of  the  pavement,  as 
rapidly  as  the  grouting  shall  be  completed,  is  to  be  covered  with 
hot  tar  and  paving'cement  as  above  specified,  and  then  covered 
with  fine  Band  and  gravel  and  not  less  than  f  of  an  inch  thick." 

This  pavement  in  Brooklyn  cost  $4,50  per  square  yard,  with  an 
additional  som  of  50  cents  for  grading  the  street  and  preparing 
the  foondation.  The  blocks  for  this  pavement  could  be  either 
treated  chemically  or  not,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  special 
set  of  authorities  in  control.  This  pavement  when  first  laid  was 
very  smooth  and  presented  a  pleasing  appearance  to  the  eye,  and 
for  the  time  was  extremely  popular,  but  it  soon  began  to  decay, 
and  unless  frequently  repaired  was  rough  and  uneven,  and  as  the 
decay  continued  became  unhealthy  and  unsanitary.  Its  average 
life  in  Brooklyn  was  about  six  years,  and  in  St.  Lonis  five  years 
and  six  months. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  laid  a  large  quantity  of  this  pavement,  which, 
however,  soon  decayed,  requiring  relaying,  when  entirely  different 
material  was  used. 

Another  pavement  very  similar  to  the  Nicholson,  and  laid 
about  the  same  time,  was  what  is  known  as  the  Alexander  Miller 
&  Co.'s  Improved  Wood  Pavement.  The  principal  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  N^icholson  was  in  the  shape  of  the  blocks,  which 
were  sawed  on  a  bevel  so  as  to  be  4  inches  thick  at  the  base,  3 
inches  thick  at  the  top,  and  6  inches  deep,  so  that  when  set  to- 
gether  at  the  bottom  they  left  an  open  joint  1  inch  wide  at  the 
top.  In  Brooklyn  these  blocks  were  laid  on  Bumettized  spmee 
planks  1)  inches  thick.  These  planks  were  laid  lengthwise  to  the 
street,  resting  on  similar  planks  laid  transversely  from  curb  to 
curb.  The  spaces  between  the  blocks  were  filled  with  coal-tar  and 
pitch,  and  the  surface  of  the  pavement  covered  in  the  same  way  as 
that  prescribed  for  the  Nicholson  pavement.    This  pavement  cost 
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in  Brooklyn  $4.90  per  square  yard,  and  ite  life  was  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Nicholson. 

After  the  failure  of  these  pavements,  and  when  many  of  the 
Western  States  which  were  far  from  supplies  of  stone  had  at- 
tained such  size  and  importance  that  street  pavements  became  a 
necessity,  wood  was  laid  in  an  entirely  new  way,  Chicago  and 
Detroit,  wishing  a  new  and  cheap  pavement,  and  being  so  sit- 
uated that  they  were  in  close  connection  with  the  cedar-swamps  of 
the  North  by  means  of  water  communication,  finally  took  up  in 
earnest  what  is  the  well-known  cedar-block  pavement  of  the  West. 

These  blocks  were  made  of  cedar  posts,  from  which  all  the 
bark  had  first  been  removed,  sawed  into  pieces  6  inches  long,  by 
gang-saws  cutting  from  six  to  ei^ht  blocks  at  once.  These  blocks 
varied  in  diameter  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  posts,  but 
the  specifications  generally  called  for  them  to  be  from  4  to  8 
inches  in  diameter,  or,  if  larger,  the  blocks  were  to  be  split  before 
being  laid  in  the  pavement  The  blocks  were  laid  on  different 
foundations,  some  simply  on  beds  of  sand,  some  upon  a  base  of 
sand  and  gravel,  some  on  sand  and  broken  stone,  some  on  sand  and 
hemlock  boards,  and  others  on  a  concrete  base  with  a  sand  cush- 
ion. The  great  and  almost  only  merit  of  these  pavements  was 
their  cheapness.  They  were  quickly  laid  -end,  when  new,  made  a 
pleasing  and  apparently  satisfactory  roadway. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  best  foundation. 
A  sand  base  could  not  give  satisfaction,  as  it  was  easily  displaced 
and  the  surface  became  rough  and  uneven  before  the  blocks  began 
to  decay.  The  blocks  laid  on  hemlock  planks  maintained  their 
surface  as  long  as  the  blocks  and  the  planks  remained  sound,  but 
when  either  or  both  b^an  to  decay,  they  soon  became  rough  and 
in  a  short  time  almost  impassable. 

The  advocates  of  this  foundation  held  that  the  block  paveanent 
was  cheap  and  only  temporary  at  best,  that  the  hemlock  founda- 
tion would  last  as  long  as  the  blocks,  and  that  when  the  pavement 
was  renewed  it  might  as  well  be  replaced  complete.  The  advocates 
of  the  broken-stone  and  concrete  bases,  however,  maintained  that 
if  a  permanent  base  were  laid  at  the  same  time  as  the  pavement, 
when  the  blocks  did  decay  and  required  replacing,  a  good  founda- 
tion would  be  in  position  for  whatever  material  should  be  selected. 
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whether  brick,  etone,  or  asphalt.  The  opponentB  of  this  theory 
argued  that  a  concrete  foundation  held  the  moisture  which  would 
drain  off  through  the  etone  or  sand,  and  would  cause  the  blocks  to 
decay  more  rapidly  than  otherwise.  This,  however,  was  not  home 
out  by  experience,  as  the  life  of  the  pavements,  whether  laid  on 
sand  or  on  concrete,  did  not  vary  materially. 

The  blocks  were  laid  on  a  prepared  foundation  very  simply,  ' 
the  only  object  being  to  get  them  laid  closely  so  as  to  form  as  small 
a  space  as  possible  between  each  individual -piece.  The  blocks 
were  rammed  and  the  space  filled  with  clean,  coarse  gravel  pre* 
viously  heated  and  dried,  and  then  poured  full  of  paving-cement, 
the  specifications  generally  requiring  two  gallons  per  square  yard. 
Between  1880  and  1890  many  millions  of  yards  of  this  pavement 
were  laid  in  the  cities  of  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Omaha,  and  Kansas  City,  and  many  other  smaller  cities  through- 
out the  Central  West.  The  pavement  being  cheap  and  all  these 
cities  at  that  time  having  an  unprecedented  growth,  a  much 
greater  amount  was  laid  than  would  have  been  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, aa  the  real-estate  boomer  desired  to  have  a  paved 
street  in  front  of  his  property  long  enough  to  sell  it,  no  matter 
what  might  he  its  eventual  life.  This  pavement  lasted  ordinarily 
about  five  years  in  good  condition,  when  the  decay  was  generally 
so  great  as  to  make  it  rough  and  undesirable  for  travel,  and  in 
a  few  years  more  it  became  practically  impassable  and  required 
renewal  when  it  bad  been  down  seven  years. 

In  1888,  in  Omaha,  Des  Moines,  and  Kansas  City  there  were 
laid  pavements  practically  the  same  as  those  just  described,  except 
that  the  material  was  cypress  from  the  swamps  of  Arkansas.  This 
wood  was  much  heavier  than  cedar,  more  dense  and  compact,  and 
from  appearance  would  be  more  durable,  but  there  is  probably  no 
material  produced  by  nature  about  which  as  little  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  preliminary  examination  aa  wood.  The  only  sure  way 
to  find  out  its  durability  is  by  experience.  In  an  actual  test  of 
abrasion,  cypress  would  probably  have  outlasted  cedar,  but  as  far 
as  decay  from  the  atmosphere  was  concerned  it  was  much  shorter- 
lived,  and  the  cypress  blocks  had  not  been  laid  more  than  two 
years  before  they  began  to  show  serious  signs  of  decay.  This  in 
itself  proved  beneficial,  aa  it  prevented  a  larger  amount  from  being 
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laid,  ^liile  heart  cypress  has  deservedly  a  good  reputation  for 
durability,  the  sapling  wood  in  all  of  these  InstanceB  plainly 
showed  itself  of  no  value. 

One  street  in  Omaha  which  was  paved  with  cypress  blocks  in 
1888  was  repaved  with  brick  in  1892,  and  the  other  streets  paved 
with  the  same  material  had  about  the  same  life. 

When  the  Tenth  Street  viadnct  in  Omaha  was  completed  in 
1889,  it  was  decided  to  pave  the  roadway  with  cypress  blocks;  but 
in  this  instance  the  inspector  went  to  the  Louisiana  swamps  to  see 
the  timber  cut  and  Bawed,  selecting  only  the  best  trees,  so  that  the 
best  results  conld  be  obtained.  Despite  this  precaution  the  pave- 
ment lasted  but  nine  years. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  wood,  if  kept  continually  wet 
or  continually  dry,  will  last  for  almost  an  indefinite  period,  but 
when  BO  situated  that  it  becomes  aitemately  thoroughly  wet  and 
.then  thoroughly  dry  it  will  rapidly  decay.  It  has  been  argued  by 
many,  reaaoning  from  this  knowledge,  that  the  reason  why  the 
cedar-block  pavement  in  the  West  decayed  so  much  more  rapidly 
than  some  which  had  been  laid  further  !B!ast  was  because  during 
the  summer  season  quite  a  time  elapsed  without  rain,  and  the 
blocks  became  so  thoroughly  dry  that  when  rain  did  fall  the  pores 
were  entirely  open  and  rapidly  absorbed  the  moisture,  which,  when 
the  pavement  became  dry  again,  was  quickly  evaporated,  and  the 
process  being  repeated,  the  wood  was  placed  under  its  worst  con- 
ditions for  durability.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  may  be 
some  force  to  this  argument,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  cedar 
blocks  will  never  become  a  recognized  paving  material. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  decay  and  make  the  pavement  as 
durable  as  possible,  blocks  were  used  in  Michigan  from  which  all 
the  sap-wood  had  been  removed  and  were  accordingly  called  "  sap- 
less cedar  blocks."  These  blocks  were  hexagonal  in  form  and 
could  consequently  be  laid  with  tight  joints;  but  while  their  dura- 
bility was  greater  than  the  ordinary  blocks,  the  cost  of  making 
was  so  great  that  the  advantage  was  not  enough  to  warrant  their 
general  use. 

The  city  of  Chicago,  growing  as  rapidly  as  jt-  has,  and  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  wood  of  all  kinds  is  cheap, 
and  where  a  great  amount  of  street  pavement  must  be  laid  every 
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year,  now  usee  a  large  amount  of  cedar  blocks.  It  was  seriously 
argued,  and  with  some  force,  that,  on  account  of  its  small  iirst 
cost,  it  was  cheaper  to  use  cedar  blocks,  even  if  they  did  require 
relaying  every  five  or  six  years,  than  to  lay  a  more  permanent  and 
more  expensive  pavement.  While  this  might  possibly  be  true  as 
far  as  economy  is  concerned,  the  result  has  been  that  Chicago  has 
had  many  miles  of  badly  paved  and  extremely  dirty  streets,  as 
during  the  last  half  of  the  life  of  the  cedar  pavement  it  is  very 
rough  and  almost  impossible  to  keep  clean  except  at  great  expense. 
On  January  1, 1897,  Chicago  had  753.68  miles  of  cedar-block  pave- 
ment, and  during  the  year  1897  there  were  laid  23.53  miles.  On 
January  1,  1900,  the  mileage  was  763.21,  In  1897  the  average 
cost  of  this  pavement  laid  on  a  plank  base  was  70  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  when  laid  on  6  inches  of  broken  stone,  85  cents  per 
square  yard.  The  City  Engineer  at  that  time  said;  "The  plank 
foundation  is  considered  to  be  the  best,  as  the  wearing  surface  is 
more  even,  and  the  planks  last  as  long  as  the  blocks,  and  whenever 
the  pavement  is  renewed  the  street  is  torn  up,  as,  for  instance,  by 
the  gas  company  renewing  the  calking  of  their  pipes,*  and  the  city 
laying  new  conduits.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  relay  the 
macadam." 

Chio«go  Speciflcatioiu. 

"  Upon  the  subgrade  as  above  prepared  shall  be  spread  a  layer 
of  clean  sand  not  less  than  two  inches  in  depth  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  roadway. 

"  In  this  layer  of  sand  shall  be  imbedded  1  x  8-inch  sound  pine 
stringers,  extending  from  curb  to  curb  and  •conforming  to  the 
grades  furnished  by  the  Engineer.  The  sand  between  the  stringers 
shall  be  thoroughly  compacted  by  ramming  and  then  struck  off 
with  an  approved  template  which  will  leave  the  top  of  the  sand 
parallel  with  and  one-quarter  inch  above  ihe  tops  of  the  stringers. 
The  stringers  shall  be  spaced  so  as  to  support  the  floor-planks  at 
the  ends  and  centres  thereof. 

"  On  the  stringers  and  sand  bed  constructed  as  above,  two-inch 
sonnd  hemlock  planks  shall  be  laid  lengthwise  with  the  street  and 
close  together.    Each  plank  must  be  firmly  bedded  throughout, 
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and  the  cracks  between  the  planks  are  to  be  filled  with  sand.  The 
flooring  when  finished  muBt  have  a  true  and  uniform  surface. 

"  Upon  the  plank  foundation  shall  be  set  cedar  blocks  resting 
squarely  on  their  ends  and  well  driven  together.  The  interstices 
between  the  blocks  to  be  not  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
nor  more  tban  one  and  one-half  inches  in  size.  No  square  holes 
will  be  allowed. 

"  The  blocks  shall  be  of  live  cedar  free  from  bark,  perfectly 
sound,  and  not  less  than  four  inches  nor  more  than  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  and  shall  be  six  inches  in  length.  Blocks  more  than 
eight  inches  in  diameter  must  be  split,  but  split  blocks  leas  than 
three  inches  thick  cannot  be  used.  All  corners  must  be  cut  off 
from  the  split  blocks  so  as  to  make  close  joints,  and  no  two  split 
sides  shall  come  together. 

"  The  surface  of  the  pavement  must  be  true  and  uniform. 

"  The  blocks  shall  be  carefully  inspected  after  they  are  brought 
on  Ihe  line  of  the  work,  and  all  blocks  or  other  material  which  in 
quality  or  dimensions  do  not  strictly  conform  to  these  specifica- 
tions, or  which  may  be  otherwise  defective,  shall  be  rejected  and 
must  be  immediately  removed  from  the  line  of  the  work  by  the 
contractor  or  contractors.  The  contractor  or  contractors  shall  be 
required  to  furnish  such  labor  as  may  be  necessary  to  aid  the  in- 
spector in  the  examination  and  culling  of  the  blocks  and  other 
material,  and  in  case  the  contractor  or  contractors  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  do  so,  such  labor  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Local 
Improvements  may  he  necessary  will  be  employed,  and  the  ex- 
pense  incurred  shall  be  deducted  from  any  money  then  due  or 
which  may  thereafter  become  due  the  contractor  or  contractors. 

"  The  spaces  between  the  blocks  shall  be  filled  with  clean, 
screened,  dry  gravel  of  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  inches  in  size, 
the  proportion  of  said  gravel  to  be  such  as  to  completely  fill  the 
interstices.  The  gravel  shall  be  thoroughly  rammed  with  proper 
tools  and  by  competent  and  experienced  help,  and  the  interstices 
again  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  gravel  and  again  thoroughly 
rammed. 

"  In  the  above  ramming  each  interstice  must  be  struck  three 
full  blows  and  driven  down  well.    Two  competent  rammers  must 
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be  constantly  employed  after  each  paver.  No  teams  will  he  al- 
lowed on  the  pavement  before  it  is  properly  rammed. 

"  After  ramming  the  blockB  are  to  be  covered  with  a  paving- 
pitch  which  is  the  direct  result  of  the  distillation  of  '  straight- 
run  '  coal-tar,  and  of  such  quality  and  consistency  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Local  Improvements.  The  pitch  must  be 
used  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  280°  Fahrenheit  and  be 
spread  in  such  quantity  as  to  apply  two  gallons  to  each  square 
yard  of  pavement.  The  spreading  must  he  done  in  sections  if  the 
Engineer  bo  directs.  Tlie  contractor  or  contractore  shall  provide 
the  Engineer,  or  his  representative,  with  a  duplicate  delivery- 
ticket  for  each  and  every  load  or  tank  of  paving-pitch  delivered  on 
the  work.  The  ticket  must  be  signed  by  the  consignor  of  the  pitch, 
and  he  of  a  form  approved  by  the  Board  of  Local  Improvements. 

"Immediately  after  the  spreading  of  the  paving-pitch,  and 
while  it  is  still  hot,  the  same  shall  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  not  less 
than  three-quarters  inch  with  dry  roofing-gravel,  or  gravel 
Bcreened  from  that  used  to  fill  the  spaces  between  the  blocks.  This 
gravel  must  be  entirely  free  from  sand  or  loam,  and  not  to  exceed 
one-half  inch  in  size. 

"  All  gravel  must  he  clean,  washed,  dried,  and  heated  enough 
to  prevent  the  chilling  of  the  pitch. 

"  The  tarring  and  top  dressing  must  be  completed  each  day  to 
within  twenty-five  feet  of  the  face  of  the  blocking. 

"  If  the  blocks  that  have  been  laid,  gravelled  and  rammed 
should  become  wet  before  being  tarred  or  top-dressed,  they  must 
be  taken  up  and  reset,  without  compensation  therefor,  should  the 
Engineer  so  direct. 

"  At  the  ends  of  the  wings,  etc.,  the  pavement  must  be  pro- 
tected by  wooden  headers  consisting  of  three-inch  planks  firmly 
secured  by  split  cedar  posts  four  feet  long,  spaced  not  more  than 
four  feet  apart." 

In  1899,  according  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  Chicago  had 
15,500,000  square  yards  of  wooden-block  pavement;  Detroit, 
Mich.,  3,505,614  square  yards;  Superior,  Wis.,  1,360,000;  Duluth, 
Minn.,  1,140,480;  and  Milwaukee  and  Minneapolia  something  over 
one  million  square  yards  each. 
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In  the  Southern  cities  wood  pavements  have  been  laid  of  dif- 
ferent material.  San  Antonio,  Texas,  has  used  blocks  made  of 
mesqnite,  hexagonal  in  form,  which  have  given  good  results,  and 
other  cities  have  tried  blocks  made  of  Osage  orange-wood,  Gal- 
veston, Texaa,  is  a  city  that  has  also  been  quoted  very  frequently 
as  having  good  wood  pavements.  In  response  to  an  inquiry  on  this 
subject  in  December,  1899,  the  City  Engineer  says: 

"  We  have  some  creosoted  pine  blocks  from  6  to  10  x  4  x  6 
inches.  About  75,000  square  yards  were  laid  in  1874,  which,  even 
now,  except  where  the  pavement  has  been  disturbed  for  street-car 
tracks,  gas-  and  water-pipes,  is  in  good  condition.  The  blocks 
were  laid  at  right  angles  to  the  sidewalk  curbs  on  a  sand  founda- 
tion, with  an  inch  space  between,  which  space  was  filled  in  with  a 
wedge  driven  down  about  %  inches  below  the  top  surface  of  the 
blocks  and  penetrating  about  3  inches  into  the  foundation  below 
the  bottom  of  the  block,  the  space  above  the  wedge  being  filled 
with  tar  and  gravel,  and  in  1893,  3,  4,  and  6  there  w^e  laid  some 
four  or  five  miles  of  creosoted  pine-block  pavement.  In  this  in- 
stance the  blocks  were  laid  touching  without  any  wedges,  and  tar 
was  spread  over  the  top,  and  sand  over  the  tar.  This  last  pave- 
ment has  given  endless  trouble  by  swelling  and  buckling,  and 
kicking  out  the  sidewalk  curbs  after  every  rain,  especially  when 
the  rain  followed  a  dry  spell,  I  relaid  a  couple  of  blocks  (about 
3500  square  yards)  with  wedges  and  tar  and  gravel  with  some  of  the 
displaced  blocks  about  a  year  ago,  but  it  is  beginning  now  to  show 
distress.  We  have  some  cypress  blocks,  laid  with  wedges  some  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  that  did  good  service  for  eight  or  ten  years, 
but  they  are  now  rotten  and  in  a  very  unsanitary  condition.  If 
enough  oil  is  put  in  pine  blocks  to  prevent  swelling,  I  am  satisfied 
they  would  make  excellent  paving  material.  They  have  a  wonder- 
ful ability  to  resist  abrasion," 

Oakland,  Cal,,  has  laid  some  pavement  of  redwood  blocks 
which  was  described  somewhat  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on  Pave- 
ments. In  arguing  in  favor  of  this  pavement  in  his  report  for 
the  two  years  ending  June  30, 1898,  the  Superintendent  of  Streets 
eays  that  in  East  Twelfth  Street  in  San  Francisco,  where  2| 
inches  of  the  best  quality  of  bitumen  rock  pavement  was  com- 
pletely worn  out  twice  in  one  year,  the  property  owners  petitioned 
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that  the  street  be  repaved  with  redwood  blocks.  At  that  time  he 
eaid  the  pavement  had  been  down  three  years,  without  any  ex- 
pense whatever  for  maintenance;  that  it  was  then  in  compara- 
tively good  condition,  although  showing  some  signs  of  wear,  bo 
that  a  few  individual  blocks  must  he  removed  at  once.  He  adds 
that  it  was  the  success  of  this  particular  piece  of  wood  pavement 
that  induced  the  property  owners  of  Oakland  to  select  redwood 
blocks  for  East  Twelfth  Street 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  probably  the  only  city  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  that  is  laying  wood  as  an  improved 
pavement 

Mr.  M.  A.  Dovniing,  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Municipal  Im- 
provements at  Toronto,  in  1899,  describes  Indianapolis  wood  pave- 
ments in  detail.  He  claims  that  the  almost  universal  failure  of 
wood  in  Btreet  pavements  in  this  country  has  been  generally  the 
fault  of  the  engineers  not  selecting  suitable  wood,  or  not  taking 
proper  precaution  to  prevent  it  from  decay.  After  studying  all 
the  wood  pavements  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  the  Indian- 
apolis authorities  laid  red-cedar  rectangular  biocks  from  the  State 
of  Washington,  without  any  treatment.  They  were  laid  with  close 
joints  on  a  concrete  base  and  1-inch  sand  cushion.  These  pave- 
ments have  now  been  down  five  years  and  are  considerably  worn 
and  some  have  decayed.  In  1896  four  streets  wk^  paved  with  the 
same  material,  except  that  the  blocks  were  creosoted.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  blocks  were  4  inches  wide  and  5  inches  deep,  and  laid. 
at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  curb.  The  joints  were  laid  close, 
and  no  provision  was  made  for  expansion  at  the  curb.  Some 
little  trouble  has  been  experienced  on  account  of  the  blocks  bulg- 
ing, and  mainly  on  streets  paved  with  the  plain  blocks,  but  some 
trouble  has  occurred  with  the  creosoted  blocks.  On  account  of 
this,  the  Board  of  Public  Works  adopted  heart-wood  of  the  long- 
leaf  Southern  yellow  pine,  with  the  block  4  inches  wide,  4  inches 
.deep,  and  creoBOted.  These  blocks  were  laid  as  above  described, 
except  that  a  space  of  from  1  to  2  inches  was  left  next  to  the  curb 
for  expansion.  This  space  was  filled  with  sand  and  covered  with 
hot  paving-pitch.  The  interstices  between  the  blocks  were  par- 
tially filled  vrith  fine,  dry  sand,  when  the  entire  surface  was  rolled 
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smooth  and  then  covered  with  hot  paring-pitch  and  fine  gravel 
Ecreeniogs.  Thefe  pavements  gave  no  trouble  on  account  of  ex* 
panBion,  and  although  they  have  been  laid  three  jears,  no  wear  is 
noticeable.  The  Board  of  Public  Worka  feel  that  the  creosoted. 
pavement  has  been  a  success  in  every  way.  Its  cost  has  been  from 
$2.10  to  $2.50  per  square  yard. 

The  following  are  the  specifications  for  this  work: 

"  1,  The  wearing  surface  will  be  composed  of  creosoted  wooden 
blocks,  of  either  of  the  following  varietiea  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  at  the  time  of  letting  the  contract: 
Long-leafed  yellow  Southern  pine  blocks,  short-leafed  yellow 
Southern  pine  blocks,  or  hemlock  blocks.  Bidders  in  submitting 
bids  shall  submit  sample  of  each  of  the  above-named  varieties, 
and  shall  state  a  price  on  each  kind  separately.  All  blocks  shall 
be  of  sound  timber,  free  from  bark,  sap-wood,  loose  or  rotten 
knots,  or  other  defects  which  will  be  detrimental  to  the  life  of  the 
blocks  or  will  interfere  with  the  laying  of  the  same.  No  second- 
growth  timber  will  be  accepted. 

"2.  Blocks  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  whenever  required 
by  the  City  Engineer,  and  shall  be  in  all  respects  satisfactory  to 
him.  The  contractor  shall  furnish  all  labor  to  handle  and  cull 
blocks.  All  condemned  blocks  must  be  removed  from  the  street 
at  once. 

"  3.  After  the  blocks  have  been  inspected  and  found  satisfac- 
tory, they  shall  be  placed  in  an  air-tight  chamber,  where,  by  means 
of  superheated  steam  and  the  use  of  a  vacuum-pump,  all  sap  in 
the  blocks  shall  be  vaporized  and  then  removed.  When  the  blocks 
are  thoroughly  dry,  and  while  the  cylinder  is  under  a  vacuum  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  inches,  heavy  creosote  oil,  weighing  8.8  lbs.  to 
the  gallon,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  cylinder  and  pressure  added 
until  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  shall  he  at  least  fifty  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  blocks  shall  remain  in  the  cylinder  until  they 
havf  absorbed  ten  pounds  of  oil  per  cubic  foot  of  timber  and  until 
the  creosote  has  impregnated  the  timber  uniformly  through  th« 
entire  thickness  of  the  blocks. 

"  4,  The  blocks  shall  be  four  inches  in  depth  and  foar  inches 
thick,  the  length  being  about  nine  inches;  the  fibre  of  the  wood 
running  in  the  direction  of  the  depth.    They  shall  be  laid  irith 
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the  length  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  curb,  in  conrseB  extending 
acroBB  the  street.  The  blocks  in  adjoining  courees  shall  break 
joints.  The  courses  shall  be  laid  strictly  parallel  and  the  blocks 
shall  be  driven  close  together.  Where  curb  is  uaed  other  than  a 
form  of  combined  curb  and  gutter,  three  courses  shall  be  laid  next 
to  and  parallel  with  the  curb, 

"  5.  The  joints  shall  be  filled  with  pffving-cement  which  shall 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  condition  of  being  pliable,  not  brit- 
tle in  cold  weather,  and  so  solid  in  hot  weather  that  there  will  be 
no  tendency  to  run  out  of  the  joints.  It  shall  be  equal  or  supe- 
rior in  quality  to  a  cement  composed  of  10  per  cent  of  refined 
Trinidad  asphalt  mixed  with  90  per  cent  of  coal-tar  paving-cement, 
distilled  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  600'  Fahrenheit.  The 
temperature  shown  on  the  gauge  attached  to  the  cement-tank 
shall  show  not  less  than  300°  Fahrenheit  while  the  cement  is  be- 
ing applied,  and  shall  show  such  higher  degrees  as  the  Engineer 
may  direct,  if  considered  necessary  by  him  on  account  of  weather 
or  character  of  materials  used,  to  render  the  cement  fluid  enough 
to  run  into  the  joints  properly.  The  paving-cement  shall  not  be 
used  unless  the  blocks  are  thoroughly  dry.  Any  excess  of  cement 
on  the  surface  shall  be  broomed  off  so  as  to  leave  as  little  as  pos- 
sible thereon.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  disfigure  the  curb,' 
walks,  or  lawns  with  material,  and  any  damage  on  this  account 
mast  be  repaired  by  the  contractor.  Extra  care  must  be  taken 
and  extra  material  must  be  used  at  the  gutters  and  around  catch- 
basins  or  other  structures,  in  filiiug  all  joints  in  both  paving  and 
curbing,  to  effectually  prevent  the  leakage  of  water  into  the  sub- 
roadway.  All  joints  shall  be  completely  filled  to  the  top  before  the 
top  dressing  is  put  on. 

"  6.  The  surface  of  the  pavement  when  completed  as  above 
shall  be  covered  with  a  one-half-inch  top  dressing  of  clean,  coarse 
sand  or  granite  screenings.  All  excessive  sand  or  granite  screen- 
ings not  to  be  taken  up  by  the  blocks  shall  be  removed  by  the  con- 
tractor, without  additional  compensation,  as  soon  as  directed  by 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  or  the  City  Engineer. 

"Note. — The  wooden  blocks  are  laid  on  a  6-inch  hydraulic- 
cement  concrete  foundation  on  which  is  placed  a  I-iuch  cushion- 
coat  of  sand." 
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Wood  Pavements  in  Australia. 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  has 
laid  a  large  amount  of  pavement  with  the  hard  woods  of  that 
country.  The  blocks  are  3  inches  wide,  6  inches  deep,  and  9  inches 
long.  They  are  laid  generally  on  a  base  of  6  inches  of  cement 
concrete  over  which  is  spread  a  thin  layer  of  cement  mortar  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  one  of  cement  and  two  of  sand,  bo  as  to  give 
a  perfectly  smooth  surface  to  the  concrete.  The  blocks,  after 
having  been  dipped  in  tar  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  are  laid 
at  right  angles  to  the  curb,  with  a  2-inch  expansion-joint  at  the 
curb  which  is  filled  with  puddled  clay.  All  the  first  pavements 
were  laid  with  an  inch  space  between  the  courses,  the  joints  being 
filled  with  gravel  and  paving-pitch;  but  experience  soon  demon- 
strated that  the  open  joint  was  a  mistake,  as  the  edges  of  the 
blocks  broomed  and  wore  down  under  traffic,  so  that  the  surface 
soon  became  rough  and  uneven.  After  some  of  the  pavement  had 
been  laid  ten  or  eleven  years,  the  blocks,  having  shown  no  signs  of 
decay,  were  taken  up  and  the  ends  sawed  o&  and  relaid  with  close 
joints. 

Many  different  kinds  of  wood  have  been  used,  and  under  ordi- 
*  nary  trafKc  the  early  pavements  wore  as  follows:  Blue  gum,  '/^^ 
of  an  inch  per  annum;  mahogany,  '/g  of  an  inch;  turpentine, 
*/j^  of  an  inch;  beech-box,  '/^  of  an  inch;  spotted  gum,  ^/^  of  an 
inch;  baltic,  ^/,p  of  an  inch;  colonial  cedar,  '/u  of  an  inch;  black 
butt,  Vza  of  an  inch;  red  gum,  •/,(,  of  an  inch. 

After  Eeventecn  years'  esperience,  the  City  Surveyor  of  Syd- 
ney decided  that  tallow-wood,  black  butt,  blue  gum,  red  gum,  and 
mahogany  were  the  best,  the  wear  under  the  improved  methods  of 
laying  being  from  Vgo  ^°  Vao  ^^*^^  V^^  annum. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineering  in 
1894,  Mr.  Walter  A.  Smith  gave  some  interesting  details  as  to  sev- 
eral wood-paved  streets  in  Sydney.  JIartin  Place,  64  feet  wide 
between  curbs,  was  paved  with  close  joints.  The  blocks  were  of 
the  usual  size  and  laid  on  a  concrete  base  9  inches  thick,  on  which 
was  spread  a  ^-inch  coat  of  cement  mortar,  mixed  one  part  of 
cement  to  three  parts  of  sand. 

On  the  surface  thus  prepared  the  blocks  were  laid,  having  been 
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dipped  twice  in  hot  tar  and  allowed  to  stand  two  days  for  tlie  sur- 
plus tar  to  drain  off.  The  blocliB  were  of  tallow-wood  and  red 
mahogany.  Hot  tar  was  then  spread  on  the  surface  and  broomed 
into  the  joints,  over  which  was  spread  a  thin  coating  of  sand  and, 
before  traffic  was  allowed  on  the  street,  an  additional  coating  of 
stone  screenings.  An  expansion -joint  one  and  one-half  inches 
wide  was  left  next  to  the  curb,  and  filled  with  mastic.  The  road- 
way, although  64  feet  wide,  had  a  crown  of  3  inches  only. 

Mr.  Smith  states  that  in  joining  the  new  with  the  old  pave- 
ment, that  had  been  laid  some  six  years,  with  a  cement  joint,  the 
width  of  the  joint  being  marked  by  iron  studs  projecting  |  of  an 
inch,  it  was  found  that  dry-rot  bad  set  in  wherever  the  wood  had 
been  in  contact  with  the  cement.  Although  different  kinds  of 
timber  had  been  used,  every  block  was  found  to  be  more  or  leas 
affected.  This  decayed  timber  was  examined  microscopically,  but 
no  signs  of  ftingoid  growth  could  be  discovered.  It  was  there- 
fore decided  that  the  dry-rot  was  caused  by  chemical  action  be- 
tween the  cement  and  the  wood.  In  another  place  where  is  was 
necessary  to  take  up  blocks  that  had  been  laid  eight  years,  where 
the  joints  had  been  filled  with  tar,  pitch,  and  stone  screenings, 
the  timber  was  found  to  be  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and 
although  the  pavement  had  sustained  a  daily  traffic  of  approxi- 
mately 35,000  tons  for  eight  years,  it  was  practically  as  good  as 
when  laid,  the  greatest  wear  observable  on  the  blocks  being  Via 
of  an  inch. 

Mr.  Smith  states  that  in  Sydney  there  are  blocks  which  have 
been  laid  thirteen  years,  on  one  of  the  busiest  streets  of  the  city, 
which  had  only  worn  */,,  of  an  inch,  and,  from  their  condition 
when  examined,  seemed  to  be  good  for  ten  years'  more  service. 
He  estimates  the  life  of  the  hard-wood  pavement  in  Sydney  at  not 
less  than  twenty-one  years.  These  pavements  cost  $2.43  per  yard 
for  close-jointefl  work,  and  $2.66  per  yard  with  i  or  f  asphalt 
joints,  exclusive  of  the  concrete  foundation. 

In  1895  Twentieth  Street,  New  York  City,  between  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Broadway,  was  laid  with  Australian  barri-karri  wood. 
This  pavement  was  laid  as  an  experimrait,  at  the  expense  of  the 
promoters,  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  that  just  described, 
with  an  expansion-joint  n«zt  to  the  curb.    This  pavement  has  now 
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been  in  constant  use  for  nearly  five  years,  and,  except  wliere  open- 
ingB  have  been  made,  is  practically  as  good  as  when  laid.  When  the 
work  waa  being  completed,  the  supply  of  Aofttralian  wood  was  ex- 
hauBted,  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  end  had  to  be  completed  with  cedar 
blocks.  Thia  portion  of  the  work  is  considerably  worn,  showing 
very  clearly  the  superiority  of  the  Australian  wood.  The  surface 
is  as  smooth  as  aephalt,  and  has  given  some  trouble  on  account  of 
its  slipperinesB,  it  having  at  times  required  sanding.  Judging  from 
this  one  small  piece  of  pavement,  the  Australian  wood  is  certainly 
a  success  as  a  paving  material. 

Oiemieal  Treatment  for  Timber. 

Motion  has  been  made  of  wood  paving-blocks  that  have  been 
treated  chemically.  Whether  thia  is  of  practical  benefit  or  not 
engineers  are  not  wholly  agreed.  A  careful  study  of  the  question, 
however,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  must  be  decided  by  existing 
conditions  in  each  case.  If  a  pavement  ia  to  be  subjected  to  s* 
heavy  a  traffic  that  the  blocks  will  be  worn  out  before  the  action 
cf  decay  sets  in,  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  treat  them  diemi- 
cally  unless  such  treatment  would  enhance  their  wearing  qualities, 
an  effect  "which  has  not  as  yet  been  demonstrated.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  traffic  is  light,  and  the  life  of  the  pavement  governed 
by  the  action  of  the  elements  rather  than  by  traffic,  any  treatment 
that  will  increase  its  durability  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Then, 
too,  some  woods  are  more  susceptible  to  treatment  than  others, 
while  some  should  be  treated  green  and  others  not  until  they  are 
Eeasoned,  dependent  often  upon  the  character  of  the  chemical 
used. 

There  is  not  sufficient  space,  nor  is  there  the  disposition  in  thia 
work,  to  detail  at  any  length  the  different  preservatives  that  have 
been  applied  to  timber.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  the  industry,  rfiowing  something  that  has  been  done, 
and  what  are  the  most  approved  methods  of  preserving  timber  at 
the  present  time. 

A  commission  appointed  to  investigate  wood  pavements  and  the 
preservation  of  wood  for  paving  purposes  reported  to  the  Mayor 
(tf  Boston  in  1873.    From  tlieir  report  and  the  one  made  by  the 
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Committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  1843  maay  of  the  histori- 
cal facts  herein  contained  are  token. 

In  1657  Qtauber  recommended  treating  wood  with  tar  as  a 
preservative.  In  1791  a  patent  was  issued  to  a  Mr.  Murdock  for 
preserving  timber  from  decay  by  painting  it  with  a  mixture  of 
sulphide,  arsenic,  and  zinc.  From  that  time  on  a  great  many 
methods  have  been  proposed,  but  those  at  present  in  use  consist 
of  injecting  different  kinds  of  antiseptics  into  the  pores  of  the 
wood.  The  methods  best  known  are  those  called  "  kyanizing," 
"  burnettizing,"  and  "  creosoting."  Kyanizing  takes  its  name 
from  B.  Mr.  Kyan  and  consists  of  an  application  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate which  is  injected  into  the  pores  of  the  wood.  Mr.  Burnett 
used  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc;  while  creosoting  consists  of 
.  injecting  creosote  oil.  The  last  two  are  the  methods  that  are  gen- 
erally used  at  pres^it  both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 
Burnettizing  was  first  introduced  in  England  in  1838. 

Sulphide  of  copper  has  also  been  used  very  successfully  in 
Europe,  but  it  is  said  that  it  cannot  be  used  under  all  circum- 
stances— that  it  protects  fully  only  green  wood  that  contains  much 
sap.  Railway  ties  laid  on  the  Northern  Railway  of  France  in  1846 
treated  with  this  material  were  found  in  as  good  condition  as  ever 
in  1885,  while  those  untreated  had  been  replaced  some  time  before 
by  new  ones. 

An  article  in  the  Engineering  News  for  1895  describes  the  treat- 
ment adopted  by  the  Southern  Railway  for  preserving  their  ties. 
The  timber  is  placed  in  a  strong,  tight  cylinder  in  which  a  vacuum 
is  created  and  live  steam  turned  on  until  the  temperature  is  raised 
to  125°.  A  vacuum-pump  is  then  attached  to  o^-en  the  pores  of 
the  wood.  The  live  steam  is  admitted  the  second  time  under  a 
pressure  of  30  pounds  per  square  inch  for  six  or  eight  hours,  the 
temperature  not  exceeding  250°  Fahrenheit.  The  steam  is  again 
blown  off  and  a  third  vacuum  created,  24  to  36  inches,  and  main- 
tained from  four  to  six  hours  at  a  temperature  of  225°.  The  cyl- 
inder is  then  filled  with  creosote  oil;  the  pumps  are  started  and 
the  pressure  raised  to  about  100  pounds  per  square  inch  and  main- 
tained for  over  two  hours,  when  the  cylinders  are  opened  and  the 
oil  drawn  oft  and  the  timber  taken  oat.    The  average  time  of  treat- 
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ment  for  each  charge  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  hours,  and  the 
amount  of  oil  used  1^  gallons  per  cubic  foot  of  timber. 

In  buraettizing  the  process  is  similar  to  the  above,  escept  that 
a  zinc  solution  is  used  iustead  of  creosote,  and  the  steam  is  held  at 
30  pounds  for  three  and  one-half  to  six  hours  instead  of  from  six 
to  eight  hours.  The  average  time  of  this  treatment  is  from  eleven 
to  twelve  hours,  and  the  amount  of  absorption  4J  gallons  per  cubic 
foot.  The  solution  contains  1.7  per  cent  of  pure  zinc  chloride,  a 
mixture  consisting  of  34.46  pounds  stock  solution  (43  per  cent 
chloride,  2  per  cent  impurities,  and  5S  per  cent  water)  to  100 
gallons  of  water.  The  ofBcials  of  the  road  saj  that  bumettizing 
makes  the  timber  hard  and  brittle,  and  for  that  reason  it  should  not 
be  used  where  it  is  subjected  to  any  strain.  Consequently  their 
practice  is  to  use  chloride  of  zinc  for  preserving  ties,  and  creosote 
for  bridge-timber,  etc. 

Mr.  Walter  W.  Curtis  read  a  paper  before  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  on  the  17th  of  May,  1899,  on  the  preservation 
of  railway  tiea  by  zinc  diloridea.  He  states  that  the  first  road  to 
adopt  the  treated  ties,  other  than  ae  an  experiment,  was  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^  Bailway.  This  road  built  a  plant 
for  treating  timber  chemically  in  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  in  188S. 
At  first  the  Wellhons,  or  zinc-tannin,  process  was  used.  This 
process  differed  from  bumettizing  in  that  the  solution  of  zinc 
chloride  contained  a  small  amount  of  glue,  and  after  the  first  in- 
jection was  followed  by  another  composed  of  a  solution  of  tannin, 
the  effect  being,  it  was  claimed,  that  the  tannin  formed  with  the 
glue  small  particles  of  artificial  leather,  insoluble  in  ivater,  which 
would  fill  the  ducts  of  the  wood  and  retain  the  zinc  chloride. 

Latterly  the  bumettizing  method  has  been  used,  the  full  num- 
ber of  ties  treated  in  thirteen  years  being  about  three  million. 
The  officials  of  the  road  are  satisfied  as  to  the  value  of  the  treat- 
ment, but  are  uncertain  as  to  the  relative  values  of  zinc  tannin 
and  the  plain  zinc-chloride  methods,  the  former  costing  several 
cents  more  per  tie  than  the  latter. 

A  plant  built  in  Chicago  in  1886  treated  a  larger  number  of 
ties.  The  Chicago,  Kock  Island,  and  Pacific  Railway  used  the 
Wellhous  process  until  1896,  wheii  it  was  modified  by  omitting  the 
glue  in  the  zinc  chloride  and  injecting  it  in  a  solution  by  itself 
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followed  by  a  third  injection  of  tannin.  TbiB  change  was  made 
because  it  wbb  thought  that  the  mistnre  of  the  glue  with  the 
chloride  solution  decreased  its  fluidity  and  made  very  difficult  the 
injection  of  the  necessary  amount  of  chlorine. 

The  eariy  practice  was  to  treat  all  ties  without  regard  to  condi- 
tion as  to  soundness  or  dryness,  but  latteriy  no  unsound  or  satu- 
rated ties  have  been  used. 

In  1890  the  Chicago  Tie  Preserving  Co.  treated  some  experi- 
mental ties  for  the  Dulutb  and  Iron  Bange  Railway.  They  con- 
sisted of  85  ties  of  white  pine,  85  of  tamarack,  and  86  of  Norway 
pine.  "Hiey  were  cut  during  the  winter  of  1889  and  90,  treated  in 
October,  and  placed  in  the  track  almost  immediately  with  ten  each 
of  the  same  kind  untreated,  which  were  cut  at  the  same  time.  In 
1898  it  was  found  that  the  treated  ties  were  not  only  free  from 
decay,  but  were  more  dense  and  had  cut  less  under  the  rail.  It 
was  deemed  that  the  ties  would  last  fifteen  years  longer,  while  the 
untreated  ties  were  completely  worn  out.  The  average  of  the  un- 
treated ties  on  this  road  was  from  seven  to  eight  years. 

Mr.  Curtis  says  that  to  treat  dead  or  dozy  wood  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  chemicals;  that  the  chloride  of  zinc  has  apparently  no 
power  to  stop  decay  which  has  already  begun,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  other  treatment  is  better  in  that  respect.  In  speaking  of 
foreign  practice,  he  says  that  France  ^nd  Great  Britain  use  the 
creosote  process  almost  entirely,  burnettizing  not  having  been  sat- 
isfactory. 

The  German  railroads  have  used  either  zinc  chloride  or  a  com- 
bination of  chloride  and  creosote,  and  sometimes  creosote  alone. 
Since  1895,  Prussia  state  railways  have  used  a  zinc-creosote  process, 
consisting  of  injecting  equal  amounts  of  zinc  chloride  and  creosote 
to  the  amount  of  IJ  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  of  timber.  lie  says  that 
one  road  was  furnished  with  171,000  pine  ties  treated  with  the 
zinc-creosote  process  under  nine  years'  guarantee.  At  the  end 
of  the  nine  years  only  29  had  become  unfit  for  use,  and  none  of 
these  was  rotten.  The  cost  of  treating  these  with  chloride  of  zinc 
for  the  German  railways  in  1896  was  13  cents  "for  oak,  15  cents  for 
beech,  and  16  cents  for  pine;  and  with  creosote,  21  cents  for  oak, 
50  cents  for  beech,  and  43  cents  for  pine;   while  the  average  life 
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in  years  vaa  15,  9,- and  13  for  chloride  of  zinc  and  24,  30,  and  20, 
respectively,  for  creoaote. 

The  cost  of  burnettizing  saved  pine  ties,  6x8  inches  by  S  feet 
long,  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  was  10  cents  each  in  1893, 
and  a  little  over  6  cents  in  1897,  not  including  interest  or  deprecia- 
tion. On  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F4  Railway  the  cost  of 
zinc-tannin  treatment  has  been  about  15  cents,  and  for  1892  about 
14  cents,  and  13  cents  for  burnettizing.  In  1897  the  coat  of  the 
zinc-tannin  was  11.6  cents,  no  interest  or  depreciation  being  in- 
eluded. 

While  the  above  facts  taken  from  Mr.  Curtis's  paper  relate  to 
railroads  wholly  rather  than  to  pavements,  they  illustrate  clearly 
the  eflEect  of  a  chemical  treatment  upon  wood  as  a  preservative; 
and  while  the  deductions  as  to  tiie  action  of  wood  in  railroad-tracks 
would  not  necessarily  follow  when  applied  to  wood  pavements, 
they  are  atil^  of  value,  and  are  the  best  data  available  at  present. 

The  so-called  creosote  oil  of  commerce  does  not  contain  any 
creosote.  The  creosote  odor  that  comes  from  the  oil  is  caused  by 
carbolic  acid,  which,  being  soluble,  exerts  very  little  preservative 
influence  upon  the  wood. 

Creosote  is  the  product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood, 
while  the  ordinary  creosote  oil  is  obtained  from  coal. 

Specifications  for  _  creosojing  s'hould  provide  that  the  oil  used 
should  contain  at  least  50  per  cent  of  naphthalene,  as  that  is  what 
gives  the  oil  its  preservative  properties  both  against  the  weath^ 
and  the  teredo  navalis  or  other  organisms. 

■  The  Norfolk  Creosoting  Co.  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  issued  a  trade 
publication  upon  the  subject  of  creosoting.  It  is  stated  there  that 
the  preservation  of  timber  consists  of  two  distinct  operations,  the 
preparation  of  the  wood  and  its  impregnation  with  the  preservative. 
It  is  necessary  to  remove  from  the  wood  all  portions  of  the  tissae 
that  are  subject  to  fermentative  action.  This  consists  of  the  ex- 
traction of  the  liquids  and  semi-liquids  occupying  the  interfibroua 
space,  without  softening  the  cement  binding  of  the  fibriU»,  or 
bundles  of  cellular  tissue,  forming  the  solid  or  fully  matured  part. 

If  this  step  is  conducted  at  too  low  a  temperature  or  for  too 
short  a  time,  only  the  sap  or  liquid  part  nearest  the  surface  will 
be  extracted,  leaving  insufficient  space  for  receiving  the  preserva- 
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tire.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  operation  be  carried  on  at  too 
high  a  temperature  or  for  too  long  a  time,  the  resinous  portions 
of  the  bundles  of  £brillse  vill  be  softened  and  the  wood  lose  its 
elasticity  in  just  the  proportion  that  the  coherence  of  the  fibrill» 
is  lessened.  The  temperature  should  neYcr  be  less  than  212°  nor 
more  than  266°  F. 

The  following  specifications  for  creosoting  are  from  the  publi- 
cation above  referred  to: 

"  Oil. — All  oil  shall  be  the  heavy  or  dead  oil  of  coal-tar,  con- 
taining not  more  than  \\  per  cent  of  water,  not  more  than  S  per 
cent  of  tar,  and  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  carbolic  acid. 

"  It  must  not  flash  below  185°  F.  nor  bum  below  200°  F.,  and 
it  must  be  fluid  at  118°  F.  It  must  begin  to  distill  at  320°  F.,  and 
must  yield,  between  that  temperature  and  410°  P.,  of  all  substances 
less  than  20  per  cent  by  volume. 

"Between  410°  and  470°  F.  the  yield  of  naphthalene  must 
be  not  less  than  40  nor  more  than  60  per  cent  by  volume.  At  two 
degrees  above  its  Uquefying-point  it  must  have  a  specific  gravity  of 
maximum  1.05  and  minimum  1.015. 

"Processes  of  Treatment. — Seasoning:  This  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  subjecting  the  timber  to  the  action  of  live  steam  for 
ft  period  of  from  five  to  seven  hours  at  a  pressure  of  35  to  55 
pounds  per  square  inch,  the  temperature  not  at  any  time  exceed- 
ing 275°  F.  unless  the  timber  be  water-soaked,  in  which  case  it 
may  reach  285°  F,  for  the  first  half  of  the  period.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  steaming  the  chamber  shall  be  entirely  emptied  of  sap 
and  water  by  drawing  off  at  the  bottom.  As  soon  as  the  cham- 
ber is  cleared  of  all  sap  and  water  a  vacuum  of  not  less  than  20 
inches  shall  be  set  up  and  maintained  in  the  chamber  for  a  period 
of  from  five  to  eight  hours,  or  until  the  discharge  from  the 
vacuum-pump  has  no  odor  or  taste,  the  temperature  in  the  cham- 
ber being  maintained  at  between  100°  and  130°  F.  The  chamber 
being  again  emptied  of  all  sap  and  water,  the  oil  is  to  be  admit- 
ted, the  vacuum-pump  being  worked  at  its  fall  speed  until  the 
chamber  is  filled  with  oil.  As  soon  thereafter  as  is  practicable 
such  a  pressure  shall  be  set  up  as  shall  cause  the  entire  charge  of 

timber  to  absorb pounds  of  oil  within per  cent,  more  or 

less  (at  a  minimum  penetration  of  \\  inches  in  round  timber 
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for  a  treatment  of  12  pounds  of  oil  per  cubic  foot,  constituting 
a  basis  for  determining  the  penetration  due  to  a  treatment  of  any 

specific  quantity  of  oil),  inches  from  all  exposed  surfaces. 

The  depth  of  the  penetration  being  ascertained  by  borinir  the 
treated  piece  vith  an  auger  making  a  hole  not  more  than  f  inch 
in  diameter,  such  pieces  as  are  found  not  to  have  the  required 
penetration  being  returned  to  the  chamber  with  a  subsequent 
charge  for  further  treatment." 

.Where  any  chemical  treatment  is  adopted,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  it  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  that  creosote  it 
the  best  treatment;  but  Australian  woods  have  given  excellent 
results,  and  about  all  that  could  be  expected  of  any  material,  with- 
out any  treatment  whatever.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  any  of 
the  available  woods  of  this  country  will  give  satisfactory  results 
without  chemical  treatment  of  some  kind. 

The  experience  of  the  different  cities  that  have  tried  wood  as 
a  paving  material  has  been  such  that  a  pronounced  success  must 
be  obtained  before  it  will  be  again  taken  up  as  a  paving  material 
Besides  its  lack  of  durability,  it  has  been  objected  to  seriously  on 
account  of  its  slipperiness  and  its  unsanitary  qualities.  The  varie- 
ties of  wood  that  have  been  used  in  this  country  have  absorbed 
water  freely,  which  has  been  as  freely  evaporated  in  warm  weather, 
this  being  one  cause  of  its  unsanitariness.  This  objection  would 
probably  be  overcome  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  wholly,  by  chemi- 
cal treatment,  as  it  is  claimed  by  many  bacteriologists  that  no  un- 
healthy germ  exists  in  the  wood  itself;  but  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful, when  the  success  of  asphalt  and  brick  is  considered,  if  wood 
will  ever  come  in  favor  in  this  country  as  a  paving  material. 
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BBOEBN-BTOITE   PATBUBNTB. 

As  has  been  Been  in  the  Btudy  of  Btone-block  paTements,  the 
deTelopmesta  led  to  a  general  reduction  in  the  size  of  blocks. 
So  with  the  irregular  stone  pavements,  they,  too,  decreased  in 
size  as  their  ubc  increased.  While  probably  small  broken  stone 
were  used  in  roads  for  many  years  previous,  it  was  not  until  1764 
that  what  is  known  at  the  present  time  as  macadam  roads  were 
first  built  systematically  by  M.  Tresaguet,  a  French  engineer,  who 
was  the  first  to  adopt  tJiis  plan,  and  it  came  into  general  use 
about  ten  years  later.  His  method  of  construction  as  described 
by  himself  is  as  follows: 

"  The  bottom  of  the  foand$tion  is  to  be  made  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  the  road.  The  first  bed  of  the  foundation  is  to  be  placed 
on  edge,  and  not  on  the  flat,  in  the  form  of  the  rough  pavement 
and  consolidated  by  heating  with  a  large  hammer,  but  it  is  un- 
necessary that  the  stones  should  be  even  with  one  another. 

"  The  second  bed  is  to  be  likewise  arranged  by  hand,  layer  by 
layer,  and  beaten  and  broken  coarsely  with  a  large  hammer,  so 
that  the  stones  may  wedge  together  and  no  empty  space  may  re- 

"  The  last  bed  of  3  inches  in  thickness  to  be  broken  about  to 
the  size  of  a  small  walnut  with  a  hammer  on  one  side  of  a  sort 
of  anvil,  and  thrown  upon  the  road  with  a  shovel  to  form  a  curved 
surface.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  choose  the  hardest  atone 
for  the  last  bed,  even  if  one  is  obliged  to  go  to  more  distant  quar- 
ries than  those  which  furnish  the  stone  for  the  body  of  the  road. 
The  solidity  of  the  road  depending  on  this  latter  bed,  one  cannot 
be  too  Bcmpnions  as  to  the  quality  of  the  materials  which  are  used 
for  it." 
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The  object  of  this  lower  course  of  large  stone  was  to  separate 
the  wearing  etirface  from  the  Bubgrade,  rather  than  to  form  a 
foundation  for  the  road. 

This  method  as  just  described  was  practically  that  adopted  by 
Telford  some  forty  years  later  in  England,  the  difference  being 
principally  in  making  the  subgrade  level  and  forming  the  crown 
with  the  stone  itself,  rather  than  making  the  base  paraUel  to  the 
finished  surface  of  the  road  as  Tresaguet  did.  The  following  is 
taken  from  Famell's  treatise  on  Roads,  which  gives  Telford's 
specifications  in  detail: 

"  Upon  the  level  bed  prepared  for  the  road  mat«rial8  the  bot- 
tom course,  or  layer  of  stone,  is  to  be  set  by  hand  in  the  form  of 
a  close,  firm  pavement.  They  are  to  be  set  on  the  broadest  edges, 
lengthwise  across  the  road,  and  the  breadth  of  the  upper  beds  is 
not  to  exceed  4  inches  in  any  case.  All  the  irregularities  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  said  pavement  are  to  be  broken  off  by  a  ham- 
mer, and  all  the  interstices  to  be  filled  with  stone  chips,  firmly 
wedged  together  by  hand  with  a  light  hammer. .  The  middle  V& 
feet  of  pavement  is  to  be  coated  with  hard  stone  ae  nearly  cubical 
4s  possible,  broken  to  go  through  a  2J-inch  ring,  to  a  depth  of  6 
inches;  4  of  these  G  inches  to  be  first  put  on  and  worked  by 
tjafiic,  after  which  the  remaining  2  inches  can  be  put  on.  The 
work  of  setting  the  paving-stonee  must  be  executed  with  the  great- 
est care  and  strictly  according  to  the  foregoing  directions,  or 
otherwise  the  stone  will  become  loose  and  in  time  may  work  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  road.  When  the  work  is  properly  executed,  no 
stone  can  move;  the  whole  of  the  material  to  be  covered  with  1^ 
inches  of  good  gravel,  free  from  clay  or  earth." 

Pa/oell,  in  commenting  on  this  last  clause  of  covering  the 
road  with  gravel,  says:  "  The  binding  which  is  required  to  be  laid 
on  a  new-made  road  is  by  no  means  of  use  to  the  road,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  injurious  to  it.  This  binding  by  sinking  between  the 
stone  diminishes  absolute  solidity  to  the  surface  of  the  road,  lets 
in  water  and  frost,  and  contributes  to  preventing  complete  con- 
solidation of  the  mass  of  the  broken  stone." 

A  contemporary  of  Telford  and  a  man  whose  name  has  been 
given  to  this  class  of  roads,  in  the  English-speaking  world  at  least, 
was  Macadam.     He  worked  on  very  different  principles,  in  that 
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he  not  only  did  not  require  the  foundation-course,  but  Btated  that 
he  considered  it  positively  injurious.  He  enunciated  the  follow- 
ing principles  as  fundamental:  "  That  it  is  the  native  soil  which 
really  supports  the  weight  of  traffic;  that  while  it  is  preserved  in 
a  dry  state,  it  will  carry  any  weight  without  sinking,  and  that  it 
does  in  fact  carry  the  road  and  carriages  also;  that  this  native 
aoil  must  be  previously  made  quite  dry  and  a  covering  impene- 
trable to  rain  must  then  be  placed  over  it  in  that  dry  state;  that 
the  thickness  of  the  road  should  only  be  regulated  by  the  quan- 
tity of  material  necessary  to  form  such  impervious  covering  and 
never  by  any  reference  to  its  own  power  of  carrying  weight." 

In  some  evidence  given  before  a  Parliamentray  commission 
upon  the  subject  of  roads,  soon  after  Macadam  had  taken  up  their 
reconstruction,  he  stated  in  answer  to  a  question  by  one  of  the 
committee  that  he  considered  that  10  inches  of  well-consolidated 
material  was  sufficient  to  carry  any  load,  and  that  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  foundation.  He  also  added  that  he 
would  prefer  a  soft  foundation  to  a  hard  one,  going  eo  far  ae  to 
say  that  he  would  prefer  a  bog  if  it  were  sufficiently  hard  to  allow 
a  man  to  walk  over  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  of  these 
roads  were  very  different  when  first  built  from  those  of  the  so- 
called  macadam  roads  of  to-day,  as  they  received  no  rolling  what- 
ever, but  were  consolidated  wholly  by  traffic. 

The  question  as  to  which  is  the  better  system,  Telford's  or 
Macadam's,  is  one  that  has  been  discussed  for  a  good  many  years. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  Macadam's 
idea  of  having  a  soft,  yielding  foundation  for  hie  road  is  not  con- 
sidered good  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  foundation  as  de- 
scribed by  Telford  is  expensive,  and  in  roads  of  light  traffic,  with 
a  good  natural  foundation,  it  would  seem  t<^  be  unnecessary. 
Where  a  particularly  solid  roadbed  is  required  it  is  the  custom  of 
many  engineers  to  build  what  is  called  the  telford-macadam  road, 
that  is,  it  has  a  telford  base  with  a  macadam  wearing  surface. 
Macadam's  own  particular  work,  when  he  took  it  up,  consisted  of 
repairing  old  roads  rather  than  constructing  new,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was  so  successful  that  in  many  instances  the  cost  of  re- 
construction per  mile  was  hut  little,  if  any,  more  than  had  been 
the  previous  cost  per  annum  for  maintenance,  and  it  is  also  true 
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that  the  condition  of  the  roads  was  very  much  improved.  The 
roads  built  previous  to  his  time  were  very  crude,  although  con- 
taining an  immense  amount  of  material,  but  laid  with  an  entire 
lack  of  scientific  knowledge.  Macadam  describes  this  old  process 
in  vogue  at  that  time  as  follows: 

"  The  practice  common  iu  England  and  universal  in  Scotland 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  road  is  to  dig  a  trench  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  adjoining,  and  in  this  trench  deposit  a  quantity 
of  large  stones;  after  this  a  second  quantity  of  stones  broken 
smaller,  generally  to  about  7  or  8  lbs.  weight.  Tliese  previous 
pieces  of  stone  are  called  the  bottoming  of  the  road,  and  are  of 
various  thicknesses,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  maker,  and 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  sum  of  money  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal. On  some  new  roads  made  in  Scotland  in  the  summer  of 
1819  the  thickness  exceeds  3  feet. 

"  That  which  is  properly  called  the  road  is  then  placed  on  the 
bottoming  by  putting  large  quantities  of  broken  atone  or  gravel, 
generally  a  foot  or  18  inches  thick,  at  once  upon  it,  and  from  the 
careless  way  in  which  this  ia  done  the  road  is  aa  open  ae  a  eieve  to 
receive  the  water  which  is  retained  in  the  trench." 

This  description  allows  one  to  understand  the  radical  change 
made  by  Macadam  when  he  inaugurated  his  system.  It  can  be 
readily  seen  how,  under  any  material  amount  of  traffic,  a  road 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  might  soon  become  very  rough  and 
uneven  and  very  disagreeable  for  traffic.  When  one  thinks  of 
building  to  take  the  place  of  these  roads  others  with  a  maximum 
thickness  of  10  inches  and  made  up  of  stones  which,  according 
to  Macadam's  standard,  could  be  easily  placed  in  one's  mouth  (and 
which  should  not  weigh  more  than  6  ounces),  it  can  be  readily 
■understood  that  ^  Parliamentary  investigation  was  quite  in  order 
before  any  great  amount  of  money  was  expended  in  this  work. 

The  trite  saying  that  "  Nothing  succeeds  like  success,"  how- 
ever, was  just  aa  true  then  as  it  ia  now,  and  it  required  but  a  short 
time,  and  very  little  testimony,  to  satisfy  even  the  Parliamentary 
committee  that  the  money  was  well  expended.  Macadam  utilized 
the  old  materia!  already  in  place,  and  by  breaking  it  as  he  did,  by 
hand,  gave  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people,  many  of 
whom,  as  he  says,  were  old  men  and  women. 
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la  speaking  of  the  relative  merits  of  macadam  and  telford 
roads,  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  in  a  letter  to  the  CommisBioner  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  in  New  Jersey,  says  that  as  a  result  of  his  experience 
with  both  systems,  commencing  with  the  telford,  he  is  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  macadam  under  any  circumstance  and  for 
any  kind  of  subgrade.  He  says  that  during  the  long  periods  of 
dry  weather  in  the  summer  the  roads  are  apt  to  disintegrate  and 
the  surface  become  covered  with  loose  stones,  and  that  this  occurs 
more  frequently,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  in  the  telford  than  in  the 
,  macadam.  Another  objection  he  makes  is  that  the  surface  stones 
wear  off  much  more  rapidly  with  the  solid  telford  base  than  with- 
the  macadam,  which  always  wear  smoothly  and  uniformly  except 
when  the  bond  is  broken  in  the  early  spring,  when  the  frost  ia 
coming  from  the  ground. 

Although  the  macadam  and  telford  roads  are  taken  up  under 
the  head  of  Pavements,  they  should  not,  strictly  speaking,  be 
classed  as  such,  as  they  are  not'suitable  for  city  streets,  although 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  many  large  cities  on  account  of 
their  cheapness.  Their  principal  objection  is  their  extreme  dusti- 
ness, requiring  almost  constant  sprinkling,  which  causes  a  great 
amount  of  mud,  and  this  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  city  street. 
Any  one  doubting  the  advisability  of  the  macadam  for  an  urban 
district  should  visit  the  Back  Bay  section  of  Boston  on  a  windy 
day  in  winter,  when  the  ground  is  free  from  snow  and  the  weather 
too  cold  to  permit  sprinkling,  and  he  will  be  thoroughly  convinced. 
As  long,  however,  as  a  law  remains  on  the  statute-books  allowing 
a  property  owner  to  pay  for  the  first  cost  of  a  pavement  and  com- 
pelling the  city  to  pay  for  all  future  pavements,  so  long  will 
macadam  streets  be  laid,  as  thrifty  taxpayers  will  be  willing  to 
undergo  the  discomfort  of  the  dust  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a 
heavy  assessment  for  a  good  pavement. 

Tlie  question  involved  in  the  construction  of  a  macadam  street 
in  a  city  is  very  different  from  that  governing  the  construction  of 
s  suburban  road;  and  while  the  general  principle  of  the  construc- 
tion is  necessarily  the  same  in  both  cases,  what  would  be  proper 
for  one  might  be  decidedly  improper  for  the  other. 
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Before  any  street  is  macadamized  in  a  city,  it  should  be  sewered 
and  the  coonection-pipes  alt  laid,  so  that  tiie  subject  of  drainage 
vould  be  taken  care  of  in  that  way.  In  some  soils,  however,  it 
might  be  necesBary  to  lay  supplementary  pipes  to  take  care  of  this 
drainage;  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  surface-water  is  pro- 
Tided  for  before  the  street  is  ordered  improved.  This,  however,  ia 
not  always  done,  and  when  an  engineer  is  obliged  to  construct  a 
macadam  street  in  an  unsewered  section,  he  must  make  special 
provisions  for  both  surface-  and  sub-drainage.  Under  such  con-  - 
ditions,  however,  no  macadam  pavement  should  be  laid  as  a  per- 
manent improvement,  but  only  to  make  a  temporary  roadway,  and 
not  then  for  the  entire  width  between  curb-lines. 

If  a  street  without  sewers  is  curbed,  guttered,  and  paved  for  its 
entire  width  between  curbs,  the  surface-water  ia  necessarily  led  to 
the  low  points  of  grade,  and  verj  often  with  no  means  whatever 
for  taking  care  of  it.  If  the  soil  consists  of  sand  and  gravel,  tem- 
porary provision  can  often  be  made  by  digging  large  cesspools  at 
the  curb  comers  and  stoning  them  up  loosely,  so  that  the  water 
may  soak  away  gradually.  This,  however,  is  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent, but  is  the  only  thing  that  will  aSord  temporary  relief,  even. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  gutters  are  not  laid,  and  only  the  central 
portion  of  the  roadway  improved,  the  water  will  run  to  the  sides 
and  much  of  it  soak  away  in  the  ground,rather  than  be  concentrated 
at  one  point.  If,  however,  the  streets  are  well  sewered,  with  catch- 
basins  at  low  points  of  the  grade,  the  question  of  surface-water 
is  very  simple,  and  if  drains  are  necessary  to  carry  off  tiie  water 
from  the  subgrade,  they  can  be  connected  with  the  catch-basins. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  city  street  is  sewered  and  satisfac- 
torily drained,  the  questions  of  quality,  size,  and  thickness  of  the 
material,  as  well  as  the  base,  must  be  determined.  Macadam's 
theory  that  a  road  on  an  elastic  foundation  would  last  longer  than 
one  on  a  solid  base  has  caused  considerable  amusement  among  en- 
gineers of  the  present  time,  yet  he  was  unquestionably  correct.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  to  all  railroad  engineers  that  a  track  laid  in 
a  rock-cut,  with  the  ties  resting  on  the  solid  rock,  will  wear  out 
much  more  quickly  than  when  laid  on  a  roadbed  that  is  somewhat 
elastic,  and  also  tiiat  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rolling-stock  wilt 
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be  appreciably  greater.  This  is  because  the  rails  are  perfectly 
rigid  and  they  themselves  must  take  up  the  impact  of  the  car- 
wheels,  which  otherwise  is  partially  transferred  to  the  elastic 
roadbed. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  if  a  stone  resting  on  an  anvil  or  solid 
rock  be  struck  a  blow  with  a  heavy  hammer,  it  will  break,  whereas 
if  resting  on  soft  earth,  it  will  remain  unharmed  under  the  same 
blow,  but  will  be  driven  into  the  soil.  In  the  one  case,  the  reaction 
of  the  blow  is  all  taken  up  by  the  stone  which,  in  consequence,  is 
broken.  On  the  other  hand,  the  impact  of  the  blow  is  mainly  taken 
up  by  the  resistance  of  the  soil  and  the  stone  remains  unharmed. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  both  the  rolling-stock  and  the  iron  of  the 
railroad  on  a  rigid  base  suSer  more  than  when  the  roadbed  is 
slightly  elastic.  For  this  reason,  too,  a  road  laid  in  the  manner 
described  by  Macadam  as  to  base  will  last  longer  than  one  that 
has  a  solid  foundation,  but  it  will  not  be  as  smooth,  nor  will  it 
maintain  its  form  as  well  under  traffic. 

It  must  be  remembered,  whenever  the  present  macadam  roads 
are  compared  with  those  built  in  the  days  of  Telford  and  Uacadam, 
that  the  vehicles  were  expected  to  do  the  work  which  in  these 
times  is  performed  by  a  steam-roller,  and  that  what  is  required  at 
the  present  is  a  good  road  as  soon  as  it  is  constructed,  as  well  as 
(me  that  is  durable;  so  that  in  a  city  street  care  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  all  soft  or  perishable  matter  has  been  removed  from 
the  Bubgrade,  and  the  foundation  prepared  of  some  material  that 
can  be  consolidated  under  the  roller. 

It  should  be  understood,  too,  that  any  macadam  road  (and  in 
this  connection  and  hereafter  the  term  "  macadam  "  will  be  applied 
to  all  roads  with  the  wearing  surface  made  up  of  small  broken 
stone,  the  word  telford  being  applied  only  to  the  base)  must  con- 
sist, as  do  all  other  pavements,  of  a  foundation  and  wearing  sur- 
face. Any  material  that  is  imperishable  and  can  be  easily  con- 
solidated under  the  roller  is  suitable  for  the  foundation,  and  its 
selection  must  depend  upon  the  material  at  hand.  Assuming, 
however,  as  is  generally  the  case,  that  all  the  material  for  a  city 
street  must  be  brought  from  the  outside,  where  transportation 
charges  are  comparatively  large,  the  material  that  gives  the  beat 
result  is  the  one  that  should  be  selected  as  a  rule.    The  thickness 
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of  the  foundation  depends  upon  the  amount  of  traffic  the  street 
is  to  Bustain. 

Many  engineere  differ  materially  in  the  thickness  which  is  con- 
sidered proper  for  a  macadam  pavement,  but  for  a  street  that 
has  a  moderate  amount  of  traffic,  and  where  the  pavement  is  to  be 
permanent,  it  would  seem  that  the  total  thickness  of  8  inches  would 
give  the  best  results.  The  size  of  the  stone  for  the  foundation- 
couree  is  not  so  material,  provided  it  will  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  principle  laid  down  before,  that  is,  that  it  will  thor- 
oughly compact  under  the  roller.  Too  large  stones  and  those  of 
irregular  shape  will  not  give  good  results  in  that  respect.  The  size 
most  commonly  adopted  is  specified  in  a  general  way  as  being  one 
that  will  pass  through  a  3-inch  ring.  This  will  give  a  stone  slightly 
exceeding  3  inches  in  some  dimensions,  but  generally  not  enough 
to  do  any  harm.  It  should  be  solid  and  of  an  imperishable  char- 
acter. 

In  determining  the  thickness  of  the  wearing  surface,  it  must  be 
considered  not  only  how  fast  the  surface  will  wear  out,  but  also 
how  much  it  can  be  permitted  to  wear  away  without  the  road  be- 
coming too  rough.  It  is  well  known  that  a  broken-stone  road  must 
wear  unevenly,  and  that  after  it  has  worn  down  in  that  way  to  such 
a  depth  that  the  surface  has  become  so  rough  that  new  material 
must  be  added,  any  extra  depth  that  has  been  given  to  the  wear- 
.  ing  surface  will  be  wasted.  Thus,  if  the  general  wear  of  the  road 
has  been  3  inches  and  the  surface  is  in  such  condition  that  it  must 
be  entirely  gone  over  and  brought  up  to  the  original  grade,  the 
amount  of  wearing  surface  below  3  inches  is  of  no  benefit;  and  if 
the  wearing  surface  were  6  or  7  inches,  half  of  it  would  have  been 
wasted,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  proper  apportionment  is  8 
inches  of  material  divided  equally  between  the  wearing  surface 
and  the  foundation. 

Character  of  the  Wearii^  Surface. 

In  determining  the  character  of  the  stone  that  is  subject  to 
traffic  different  conditions  entirely  must  be  considered  from  those 
governing  for  the  foundation-course.  If  the  stone  is  hard  and 
wears  but  little  under  traffic,  the  pavement  will  be  rougher  than  if 
laid  with  a  softer  stone,  but  will  be  more  durable.  It  will  also  be 
less  dusty.    Without  any  question  trap-rock  is  the  best  material 
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for  the  surface  of  a  broken  stone  pavement  if  its  wearing  qualities 
only  are  taken  into  consideration.  If,  however,  the  travel  on  a 
street  is  to  be  light  and  a  smooth,  eaay  surface  i8  required,  a  pave- 
ment composed  of  limestone  or  some  other  soft  material  will  often 
be  more  satisfactory.  Limestone  has  greater  cementitioos  proper- 
ties than  trap-rock,  and  will  maintain  a  much  more  pleasing  surface 
xmAer  light  traffic. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  stone,  too,  are  of  great  importance. 
In  shape  they  should  be  as  nearly  cubical  ae  possible,  and  whatever 
the  size  it  should  be  uniform.  Small  stones  wear  out  much  more 
quickly  than  large  ones.  If  they  are  mixed  indiscriminately,  and 
the  smaller  pieces  ground  into  dust  and  blown  away,  the  surface 
is  often  left  so  rough  that  the  wheels  of  vehicles  practically  jump 
from  one  stone  to  another,  rather  than  roll  over  a  continuous 
smooth  surface.  This  uniformity  in  the  size  of  the  stone  is  of 
course  more  important  with  a  harder  macerial  than  with  a  soft,  as 
under  light  traffic  trap-rock  wears  very  slowly.  The  actual  de- 
cision, then,  as  to  which  is  the  proper  material  for  any  particular 
case  must  be  decided  by  the  existing  conditions,  and  while  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  limestone  makes  the  most  agreeable  pavement 
for  light  traffic,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  great  freedom 
from  dust  of  the  trap-rock  road  with  light  travel  is  a  great  argument 
in  its  favor. 

It  should  be  considered,  also,  that  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
city  streets,  the  material  must  be  brought  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  that  the  freight  on  a  ton  of  poor  material  is  the  same 
as  that  on  a  ton  of  good  material,  ultimate  economy  will  often  deter- 
mine which  is  the  proper  stone.  It  will  be  best,  therefore,  what- 
ever material  the  stone  is  composed  of,  to  make  the  size  for  th« 
top  course  as  near  IJ  inches  in  every  dimension  as  possible. 

Conitmotion. 

After  having  decided  upon  the  quality  and  amount  of  material 
required,  the  next  question  is  the  character  of  construction. 

Upon  a  roadbed  which  has  been  prepared  as  previously  de- 
ecribed  the  stone  which  is  to  form  the  foundation-course  should 
l>e  spread  in  such  thicknesses  as  to  be  of  the  required  depth  after 
rolling.    It  is  the  custom  of  some  engineers  to  roll  the  first  course 
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until  it  is  thoroughly  consolidated.  Others,  however,  consider  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  roll  it  enough  bo  that  it  will  not  be  further 
compacted  under  the  rolling  of  the  wearing  surface,  but  will  leave 
a  somewhat  loose  rough  aurface,  so  that  the  top  course  will  bond 
with  it  and  the  entire  pavement  be  of  one  piece  rather  than  of  two 
thicknesses  placed  one  upon  the  other.  This  latter  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  better  method,  although  the  first  has  muiy  strong 
advocates. 

After  the  stone  composing  the  second  course  "has  been  evenly 
spread  to  tiie  required  depth,  it  should  be  rolled  by  a  roller  until 
it  has  been  almost  entirely  compacted  before  the  addition  of  any 
binder. 

This  is  important,  ae  the  voids  of  the  stone  should  be  made 
ae  small  as  possible,  so  that  no  great  amount  of  binder  will  be  re- 
quired. If  the  binding  material  be  scattered  over  the  stone  before 
it  has  been  rolled,  the  process  of  rolling  will  cause  it  to  mingle 
with  the  stone  and  fill  the  voids  and  separate  the  individual  stones 
from  each  other  so  that  they  will  roll  one  upon  the  other  without  ' 
consolidating,  which  is  producing  exactly  the  reverse  result  of  what 
is  desired.  The  propriety  of  using  a  binding  material  at  all  has 
been  questioned  by  many  engineers.  Mr.  A.  F.  Bockwell  in  a  work 
called  "  Boads  and  Pavements  in  France  "  says  the  best  engineers 
in  France  are  not  in  favor  of  any  binder,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  road  is  so  much  the  better 
the  less  fine  material  it  contains.  He  further  says  that  tiie  passage 
of  a  10-ton  steam-roller  forty  or  fifty  times  over  a  given  point 
renders  all  binding  material  superfluous  and  compacts  the  stone 
so  thoroughly  that  it  becomes  a  mass  nearly  as  solid  as  the  rock 
itself. 

If  this  be  true  in  France,  the  experience  of  American  engineers 
with  trap-rock  has  been  very  much  to  the  contrary.  In  the  early 
roads  in  the  time  of  Maeadam,  aa  is  well  known,  the  practice  was 
to  allow  traffic  to  consolidate  the  road  and  no  binder  was  used, 
but,  about  1830,  rollers  came  into  use,  at  first  drawn  by  horses,  but 
afterwards  propelled  by  steam,  and  then  the  question  of  finishing 
the  surface  assumed  a  different  aspect. 

Mr.  Deacon,  an  engineer  of  Liverpool,  in  speaking  of  the  effect 
of  binding  material  says:   "  Under  a  15-ton  steam-roller,  preceded 
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by  a  watering-cart,  1200  yards  of  trap-rock  macadam  without 
blinding  can  only  be  moderately  consolidated  by  27  hours'  con- 
tinuous rolling.  If  blinded  with  trap-rock  chippings  from  the 
stone-breaker,  the  same  area  may  be  moderately  consolidated  by 
the  same  roller  in  18  hours.  If  blinded  with  silicious  gravel  from 
}  inch  in  size  to  a  pin's  head,  mixed  with  about  ^  part  macadam 
sweepings  obtained  in  wet  weather,  the  surface  may  be  thoroughly 
consolidated  in  9  hours.  Macadam  laid  according  to  the  last  method 
wears  better  than  that  laid  by  the  second,  and  tiiat  laid  by  the 
second  much  better  than  that  laid  by  the  £rst." 

English  engineers,  and  American  as  well,  think  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  some  binding  material  in  order  to  get  satisfactory  re- 
sults; arguing  that  in  case  of  consolidation  without  binder  being 
added,  the  stones  will  not  consolidate  imtU  a  certain  amount  of 
dust  has  been  worn  from  them  by  the  attrition  of  the  roller,  and 
that  if  an  outside  binder  be  used,  the  road  will  be  as  solid  and  a 
great  amount  of  wear  of  the  stone  saved  for  traffic. 

Just  how  much  binder  will  be  required  depends  upon  its  char- 
acter. The  less  that  is  used,  provided  good  results  can  be  obtained, 
the  better.  It  should  be  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  road  in 
advance  of  tiie  roller,  and  not  dumped  in  piles  and  then  spread,  as 
in  the  latter  case  too  great  an  amount  will  almost  always  be  used 
in  spots.  The  sprinkling-cart  should  follow  the  spreading  of  the 
material  on  the  road,  washing  it  into  the  voids,  and  the  sprinkling 
should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  steam-roller.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  cover  at  any  time  the  entire  surface,  as  the  binder 
would  then  serve  as  a  cushion  for  the  stone  and  prevent  the  wheels 
of  the  roller  from  acting  directly  upon  the  surface.  This  action 
of  spreading  the  binder,  sprinkling  and  rolling,  should  continue 
until  the  road  is  thoroughly  consolidated. 

If  a  surplus  of  binder  is  used,  it  not  only  prevents  the  stone 
from  being  properly  consolidated,  but  after  the  traffic  is  allowed 
upon  the  street,  and  it  begins  to  receive  its  consolidation  from 
it,  this  surplus  binder  is  forced  up  through  the  interstices  of 
the  stone  of  the  surface  and  forms  mud  in  wet  weather  and  dust 
in  dry,  and  must  be  constantly  cleaned  from  the  surface  until  the 
street  has  become  consolidated  by  traffia 

Just  how  much  rolling  is  required  to  make  a  solid  roadbed 
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depends  upon  the  solidity  of  the  foundation,  the  character,  size, 
and  shape  of  the  stone,  and  the  character  and  amount  of  binder 
used.  Referring  to  the  principle  of  Macadam  that  a  road  will 
wear  out  more  quickly  -with  a  solid  than  with  an  elastic  foun- 
dation, it  is  equally  true,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  a  macadam 
road  will  be  consolidated  much  more  quickly  if  the  subgrade  is 
■unyielding.  In  such  cases  the  action  of  the  roller  is  direct  upon 
the  stone  and  its  work  is  much  more  quickly  accomplished.  This 
is  often  seen  when  macadam  is  built  in  part  upon  an  old  roadbed 
and  in  part  upon  an  ordinary  earth  base.  The  difference  in  the 
amount  of  rolling  required  on  each  is  rery  marked. 

Tlie  character  of  the  stone  itself,  however,  is  an  important 
factor,  as  the  softer  the  stone  the  quicker  it  consolidates.  Lime- 
stone, for  instance,  with  a  binder  of  sand  or  limestone  screenings 
will  become  compacted  under  leas  than  one-half  the  amount  of 
rolling  required  with  trap-rock  of  the  same  size. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  stone  aiso  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  labor  of  consolidation.  If  the  pieces  be  cubical  and 
of  appro Jiimately  the  same  size,  they  wedge  closely  with  each 
other  and  become  thoroughly  compacted;  whereas  flat  stones  will 
continually  tip  under  the  roller  and  be  compressed  without  being 
bound  together. 

The  proper  material  for  binding  has  been  discussed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  object  of  the' 
binder  is  only  to  serve  as  a  cementing  material  to  hold  the  pieces 
of  stone  together,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  surface  water- 
tight, it  would  seem  that  the  material  which  would  serve  this  pur- 
pose with  tile  least  amount  of  rolling  would  be  the  best,  because 
the  cheapest,  if  the  first  cost  of  each  should  be  the  same.  Sand, 
limestone  screenings,  and  trap-rock  screenings,  as  well  as  certain 
kinds  of  clay  and  loam,  have  all  been  used  in  different  places  and 
by  different  engineers  as  binding  material.  Ordinarily  sand  is 
the  cheapest,  as  it  can  generally  be  found  nearer  to  the  work  than 
the  stone  of  which  the  pavement  is  composed,  but  it  produces  a 
road  that  will  be  very  dusty  under  traflSc,  as,  in  order  to  possess 
any  cementing  properties,  it  must  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
loam.  Glean,  sharp,  fine  sand  will  give  no  binding  effects,  as  the 
pieces  of  stone  will  simply  roll  in  the  sand  without  consolidating. 
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Limestone  screenings  give  excellent  results,  as  they  possess  in 
themselves  first-class  cementing  properties  and  give  a  hard  and 
smooth  surface  to  the  road.  If,  however,  the  wearing  surface  is 
composed  of  trap-rock,  most  engineers  wish  the  binding  material 
to  be  composed  either  of  trap-rock  screenings  or  a  mixture  of 
trap-rock  screenings  and  sand.  Mixed  in  the  proportion  of  3  of 
screenings  to  2  of  sand,  good  results  can  be  obtained. 

Trap-rock  in  itself  has  very  little  cementitious  value.  If  the 
binder  be  composed  entirely  of  this  material,  it  will  require  a  great 
amount  of  rolling  and  a  free  use  of  water,  but  the  result  will  be- 
a  hard,  compact,  durable  road.  It  will  not  be  so  elastic  as  the 
limestone,  but  more  durable.  It  will  also  require  much  more  roll- 
ing. 

The  different  qualities  of  limestone  vary  much  in  the  amount 
of  rolling  required.  The  so  called  Tomkins  Cove  limestone,  of 
vliich  a  great  amount  is  used  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City, 
has  a  wonderful  cementing  value  and  is  easily  made  into  a  smooth, 
compact  road.  It  breaks  with  a  very  nearly  cubical  fracture  and 
is  an  almost  ideal  stone  for  a  light-traflic  road,  as  it  always  wears 
smoothly  and  presents  a  pleasing  surface  to  vehicles;  but  from 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  easily  bound  and  wears  smoothly,  it  wears 
more  rapidly  than  the  other  stones  and  consequently  is  not  as 
durable  upon  heavy-traffic  streets. 

The  amount  of  rolling  that  has  been  actually  given  in  the  con- 
struction of  different-  streets  varies  greatly.  Mr.  Rockwell,  in 
his  work  previously  referred  to,  says  that,  assuming  a  layer  of 
stone  to  be  3  inches  thick  and  that  a  10-  or  12-ton  roller  is  used, 
it  is  sufficient,  with  ordinary  limestone,  for  the  roller  to  pasa  over 
the  surface  50  times,  with  granite  50  to  75  times,  and  with  porphyry 
or  trap  90  to  100  times.  He  adds  that  the  amount  required  in- 
creases with  the  thickness  of  the  layers,  but  not  in  proportion  to 
the  thickness,  and  that  it  is  more  if  the  stones  are  rolled  dry  than 
if  they  are  wet. 

American  engineers,  in  specifying  the  amount  of  rolling  re- 
quired, generally  say  that  the  street  shall  be  rolled  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  engineer  in  charge.  In  France  the  engineers  have 
attempted  to  be  somewhat  more  specific  and  have  sought  to 
measure  it  by  the  nnmber  of  ton-miles  per  square  yard,  ranging 
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ordinarily  from  0.4  to  0.6  ton-mile  per  yard.  This,  however, 
while  it  talies  into  account  the  weight  of  the  roller,  does  not  con- 
sider its  speed;  that  is,  a  lO-ton  roller  passing  over  a  street  at  the 
rate  of  4  miles  an  hour  would,  according  to  that  rule,  have  twice 
the  efficiency  of  one  moving  at  the  rate  of  8  miles  per  hour,  but 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  in  practice  that  result  would  be  obtained. 
At  tlie  same  time,  a  roller  moving  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour 
would  probably  do  much  more  effective  work  than  one  moving  at 
the  rate  of  3  miles,  but  there  seem  to  be  no  specific  data  whatever 
to  be  obtained  on  this  particular  point.  A  standard,  however,  can- 
not be  set  up  that  will  be  satiflfaetory  without  taking  into  consid- 
eration both  the  speed  and  weight  of  the  roller. 

In  a  pi:ce  of  work  containing  about  18,000  square  yards  of 
macadam,  composed  of  two  couraea  each  4  inches  in  thickness,  a 
careful  account  of  the  rolling  was  kept,  and  the  average  amount 
rolled  per  day  was  almost  exactly  200  square  yards,  the  material 
being  limestone  for  the  first  course  and  trap-rock  for  the  second, 
with  trap-rock  screenings  for  binding  material.  Wherever,  as  in 
this  case,  the  wearing  surface  and  binding  material  are  both  com- 
posed of  trap-rock,  the  binder  must  be  practically  a  floor  when 
the  road  is  being  finished.  If  it  he  coarse,  the  stone  will  not  be 
cemented  together;  but  if  thoroughly  rolled  and  wet  so  that  the 
trap-rock  flour  is  flooded,  it  will  form  a  paste  which,  when  dried 
out,  will  make  a  smooth,  solid,  and  impervious  surface.  If  the 
traffic  on  such  a  street  be  light,  the  pavement  will  probably  pick 
up  slightly  under  travel  at  first;  but  if  it  be  rerolled  in  a  short  time 
after  being  opened  to  traffic,  it  will  take  its  final  consolidation 
and  prove  very  satisfactory. 

A  certain  road  in  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  was  built  13  feet  wide 
of  trap-rock,  in  two  courses  of  2^  and  IJ  inches  in  thickness  re- 
spectively, and  finished  with  trap-rock  screenings.  This  was  com- 
pacted at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  200  square  yards  per  day. 

In  a  discussion  on  road-building  before  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  in  the  latter  part  of  1898,  Mr.  E.  W.  Harrison 
of  Jersey  City,  N".  J.,  detailed  to  some  extent  the  construction  of 
the  Hudson  County  Boulevard  in  New  Jersey.  This  road  was 
theoretically  12  Inches -deep  with  an  8-inch  telford  base  and  4 
inches  of  macadam,  all  of  trap-rock.    The  macadam  was  made  up 
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ot  two  courses  of  :8J-  and  l^incb  stones  that  would  pass  a  Si-inch 
riztg,  and  the  sttrface  was  finished  with  trap-rock  screenings,  ez- 
'  cept  in  one  portion  where  a  small  amount  of  clay  was  used  between 
two  layers  of  stone.  Water  was  used  freely  and,  accordiog  to  the 
records  kept  of  the  rolling,  the  road  had  been  gone  over  from  100 
to  115  times. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Roads, 
presented  to  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1879, 
Mr.  E.  P.  North  mentioned  some  repairs  on  the  Southern  Boule- 
vard, New  York  City,  where  trap-rock  broken  to  pass  a  3-inch  ring 
was  laid  6  inches  thick  in  one  course,  and  38.3  hours'  rolling  was 
given  per  1000  square  yards.  He  says;  "  Allowing  the  speed 
to  have  been  1^  miles  per  hour,  the  work  done  on  it  amounted  to 
0,859  ton-mile  per  square  yard  and  5.177  ton-miles  per  cubic 
yard.  201  trips  were  made  over  the  surface.  The  work  was  done 
in  July  and  August,  and  a  little  less  than  0.6  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  per  square  yard  was  used  for  compacting  and  puddling. 
About  \  screenings  were  added." 

In  a  consular  report  it  is  stated  that  in  Dresden  a  steam-roller 
weighing  from  10,000  to  15,000  kilograms  can  compact  from  80 
to  100  cubic  yards  per  day. 

The  amount  of  binder  required  to  properly  consolidate  a  road 
can  be  approximately  estimated.  Assuming  the  voids  in  the  stone, 
as  it  is  ordinarily  delivered  on  the  street,  to  be  45  per  cent,  and 
that  under  the  action  of  the  roller  these  voids  will  be  reduced  one- 
half,  there  will  still  remain  82.5  per  cent  voids  which  should  be 
filled  by  the  binder  in  order  to  have  the  road  thoroughly  solid  and 
compact.  This  would  give,  then,  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  stones  spread  loosely  on  the  street  to  fill  voids.  Any 
amount  very  much  in  excess  of  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  road  was  not  thoroughly  compacted  unless  an  appreciable 
quantity  was  left  upon  the  surface.  In  carrying  on  the  rolling  the 
work  shoold  be  b^pm  at  the  sides,  working  towards  the  centre. 
Otherwise  the  street  when  completed  is  liable  to  be  more  fiat  than 
is  desired. 
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vertieal  gnidea.  The  hammer  is  raised  by  a  screw  and  dropped 
automatically  from  any  desired  height.  It  falls  on  the  plunger, 
which  rests  upon  the  briquette  to  be  tested.  The  plunger  is  bolted 
to  a  croBB-head  and  guided  by  two  vertical  rods.  A  small  lever 
carrying  a  pencil  at  its  free  end  is  connected  with  the  side  of  the 
cross-head  by  a  link  motion  arranged  so  that  it  gives  a  vertical 
movement  to  the  pencil  six  times  aa  great  as  the  movement  of 
the  cross-head.  The  pencil  is  pressed  against  the  drum,  and  its 
movement  is  recorded  on  a  slip  of  paper  fastened  thereon.  The 
drum  is  moved  automatically  through  a  small  angle  at  each  stroke 
of  the  hammer.  In  this  way  a  record  is  obtained  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  hammer  after  each  blow.  The  standard  fall  of  the 
hammer  for  the  test  is  0.39  inch,  and  the  blow  is  repeated  until 
the  bond  of  cementation  of  the  material  is  destroyed.  The  final 
blow  is  easily  ascertained,  for,  when  the  hammer  falls  on  the 
plunger,  if  the  material  beneath  it  can  withstand  the  blow,  the 
plunger  rebounds.  If  not,  the  plunger  stays  at  the  point  to  which 
it  is  driven.  The  automatic  record  which  is  obtained  from  each 
briquette  is  filed  for  future  reference.  The  number  of  blows  re- 
quired to  break  the  bond  of  cementation,  as  described  above,  ia 
taken  as  representing  the  binding  power  of  each  stone,  and  is  so 
need  in  comparing  this  property  -in  road  materials. 

Another  material  that  is  used  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City 
for  binding  and  for  surface  covering  is  Roa  Hook  gravel.  This 
material  comes  from  up  the  Hudson  River  and  is  possessed  of  re- 
markable cementitioufi  properties.  It  is  found  in  sizes  that  are 
large  enough  to  make  the  roadbed  complete  if  desired,  and  when 
screened  to  the  desired  size  makes  the  finest  finishing  for  any 
macadam  road.  It  has  been  used  to  a  great  extent  on  the  drive- 
ways of  Central  Park,  Manhattan,  and  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn, 
and  makes  a  surface  that  is  probably  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than, 
any  other  finishing  material  to  be  obtained  in  this  country.  Be- 
cause it  is  easily  bound  and  cemented  it  wears  rapidly,  and  on 
account  of  its  actual  cost  and  its  rapid  wear  it  makes  a  doubly 
expensive  material.  It  is  a  luxury,  and  for  park  driveways  or 
bicycle  psths  it  forms  a  sorface  that  cannot  be  improved  upon. 
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Finiihing  the  Roadwi7. 

The  amount  of  fine  material  that  la  to  be  left  upon  a  finished 
roadway  ia  something  upon  which  engineers  differ.  If  any  ap- 
preciable quantity  remains,  it  receives  the  action  of  the  traffic  and, 
acting  as  a  cushion,  prevents  to  a  certain  extent  the  wear  of  the 
stone;  but  it  will  be  eicesaively  duatj  unleaa  sprinkled,  and  if 
eprinkled  enough  to  prevent  dust,  is  liable  to  form  mud.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  only  enough  is  left  to  fill  the  interstices,  the  action 
of  the  traffic  comes  directly  on  the  stone,  and  the  wear  ie  con- 
tinual with  the  amount  of  traffic.  It  would  seem  better,  there- 
fore, to  put  on  a  quantity  that  will  actually  cover  the  surface  of 
the  road,  and  not  very  much  more,  and  When  this  amount  becomes 
worn  down  or  blown  away  renew  it.  In  this  way  a  less  amount 
of  sprinkling  will  be  required,  the  wear  on  the  pavement  will  be 
reduced,  and  ae  little  duet  as  possible  result  from  the  traffic. 

BprinMing- 

After  the  stones  have  become  compressed  and  the  binder  has 
been  applied,  the  road  should  be  constantly  sprinkled  with  water 
at  the  time  of  the  rolling,  and  continued  as  long  as  the  rolling  is 
in  progress.  The  water  is  necessary  both  to  wash  the  binder  into 
the  interstices  of  the  stone,  and  also  to  aid  it  in  cementing  the 
individual  stones  together.  If  the  work  can  be  carried  on  during 
a  mild  rain,  excellent  results  will  be  obtained;  but  should  excessive 
rain  or  excessive  sprinkling  at  any  time  cause  the  roadbed  to  be- 
come soft  and  yielding,  the  rolling  should  be  at  once  stopped  until 
the  subgrade  has  had  sufficient  time  to  dry  out;  for  with  a  soft 
roadbed  the  rolling  will  not  only  do  no  good,  but  it  will  absolutely 
do  harm,  as  the  earth  under  the  stones  will  be  formed  into  mud 
by  the  action  of  the  stones  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  mud  will  be 
gradually  forced  up  between  the  stones,  which  will  cause  the  road  to 
be  loose  even  after  it  is  dried  out  and  has  been  rolled.  Continual 
sprinkling,  too,  shows  whether  the  road  has  been  made  water- 
tight, as  the  wave  which  the  engineers  generally  specify  shall  form 
in  front  of  the  roller  before  the  rolling  shall  cease  will  not  be  pro- 
duced if  the  road  is  porous  and  allows  the  water  to  soak  away. 
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Qntteis. 


On  any  street  that  is  paved  with  macadam,  gutters  of  some 
sort  must  he  provided,  as  there  is  prohahly  no  action  that  will 
canse  more  diBintegration  or  greater  injnry  to  macadam  than  water 
flowing  over  it;  so  that  a  runway  for  the  water  must  be  provided 
of  a  different  material  if  the  street  is  paved  from  curb  to  curb,  or, 
if  no  curb  is  set,  to  provide  a  shoulder  for  the  gutter.  This 
matter,  'however,  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Fig.  18  represents  a  cross-section  of  a  macadam  pavement. 


Speoiflcatioiii. 

The  city  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  a  large  amount  of  streets 
paved  with  macadam  which  have  given  satisfaction.  The  stone 
ie  purchased  by  the  city,  and  the  construction  of  the  pavement 
carried  out  by  day's  labor.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
instructions  issued  by  the  City  Engineer  to  the  foreman  having 
charge  of  this  work: 

"  If  the  snbgrade  is  too  sandy  to  admit  of  rolling,  cover  it  with 
a  thin  layer  of  loom  or  gravel  of  sufficient  thickness  to  permit 
rolling.  Pave  the  gutters  in  a  sand  bedding,  and  back  them  well 
with  coarse-sized  broken  stone;  the  paving  and  backing  to  be 
thorou^ly  rammed. 

"  Put  on  the  roadway  a  layer  of  medium-sized  broken  stone; 
this  layer  is  to  be  so  placed  as  to  leave  the  roadway  surface  true 
to  section  and  abont  SJ  inches  below  finished  surface  after  com- 
pacting. 

"  Roll  with  the  steam-roller  until  this  layer  is  shaped  to  given 
section  and  sufQciently  firm  to  admit  of  driving  over  without  pick- 
ing up;  then  put  on  the  roadway  a  layer  of  broken  stone  of  sizes 
varying  from  one-half  to  one  and  one-quarter  inches;  this  layer  to 
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be  SO  placed  as  to  leave  the  roadway  surface  true  to  section.  Roll 
thoroughly  with  the  steam-roller,  the  road  metal  to  be  kept  damp 
while  rolling.  If  open  spaces  appear  in  the  stones  when  finishing 
rolling,  put  on  sufficient  fine  stones  to  just  fill  the  open  space.  The 
roadway  is  to  be  left  true  to  section  when  finished." 

Boston,  Mass.,  is  another  city  which  also  has  a  large  number 
of  macadam  streets,  many  of  them  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
some  of  them  with  verj-  steep  grades.  The  following  is  taken  from 
the  Boston  specifications  for  macadam  with  telford  base,  aa  far  as 
relates  to  the  construction  of  the  roadway: 

"Sect.  6, — Telford  Base. — (a)  In  the  excavation  for  the  road- 
wav  is  to  be  laid  the  telford  base,  made  as  follows:  Sound,  hard 
stones,  four  inches  to  ten  inches  in  width,  eight  inches  to  twenty 
inches  in  length,  and  not  less  than  ten  inches  in  depth,  are  to  be 
placed  by  hand,  vertically  on  their  broad  edge  and  lengthwise 
across  ihe  roadway,  so  as  to  form  a  close,  firm  pavement;  the  pro- 
jections of  the  stones  above  an  even  surface  are  to  be  broken  off  by 
hand  and  hammer,  and  used,  with  other  stones  of  proper  size  and 
^ape,  88  wedges,  to  firmly  wedge  the  stones  of  the  base  in  proper 
position,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  base  will  be  parallel  to  the  sub* 
grade  for  the  roadway  and  eight  inches  above  it;  the  base  is  then 
to  be  thoroughly  rolled  with  a  steam-roller. 

"  Sect.  7. — Macadam  Surface. — (o)  Upon  the  telford  base  is  to 
be  laid  the  macadam  surface,  made  as  follows:  Hard,  durable 
broken  stones,  which  will  pass  through  a  screen  with  2^-inch  round 
holes,  and  will  not  pass  through  a  screen  with  one-inch  round  holes, 
and  are  free  from  round  or  other  ill-shaped  or  improper  stones, 
are  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  base,  and  thor- 
oughly rolled  and  packed  with  a  fifteen-ton  steam  road-roller  of 
approved  pattern,  until  the  surface  is  one-balf  inch  below  the 
finished  roadway;  the  spaces  between  tJiese  stones  are  then  to  be 
filled  with  fine  screenings  or  binding-gravel  applied  in  at  least 
three  layers;  each  layer  thoroughly  worked  in  by  wetting  and 
rolling  as  aforesaid  before  the  next  layer  is  applied,  and  during 
the  operation  the  surface  is  to  be  brought,  with  the  broken  stone, 
to  the  grade  and  shape  of  the  finished  roadway,  and  smooth,  free 
from  waves  or  other  irregularities;  only  the  teaming  necessary  for 
distributing  t^e  screenings,  and  for  rolling  and  wetting,  is  to  be 
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alloTed  over  the  broken  Btone  after  it  is  spread  on  the  base,  and 
no  teaming  is  to  be  allowed  over  the  finished  Borface  for  at  least 
three  days  after  it  is  finished," 

Extract  from  Brooklyn  Speoifloatioiu. 

"  (4)  Macadam  Pavement. — On  the  foundation  for  the  mac- 
adam pavement  prepared  as  heretofore  described  and  after  thor- 
oagh  rolling  with  a  ten-ton  steam-roller,  there  shall  be  spread  a 
layer  of  trap-rock  or  limestone  of  such  size  that  all  of  it  will  pass 
through  a  circular  revolving  screen  having  holes  three  inches  in 
diameter  and  be  retained  by  a  similar  screen  with  holes  two  inches 
in  diameter. 

"  If  limestone  be  used  it  shall  be  tongb,  bard,  and  uniform  in 
color,  and  mu6t  not  contain  more  than  thirty  per  cent  of  lime. 
Trap-rock  used  in  the  lower  or  finishing  course  must  be  of  uni- 
form quality,  free  from  sap,  seams,  and  other  imperfections.  It 
shall  be  tough  and  not  too  brittle,  and  approximately  cubical  in 
form.  Any  lot  of  stone  containing  a  noticeable  proportion  of 
Btones  whc^e  length  is  more  than  twice  their  breadth  will  be  re- 
jected. 

"  This  course  shall  be  of  such  depth  as  will  provide  a  thick- 
ness of  four  inches  when  consolidated.  It  shall  then  be  rolled 
with  a  steam-roller  weighing  not  less  than  ten  tons,  beginning  at 
the  sides  and  rolling  towards  the  centre,  untn  the  stone  is  entirely 
compacted  and  does  not  move  under  the  roller. 

"  After  this  rolluig  a  second  course  of  trap-rock  and  of  such 
size  that  all  of  it  will  pass  through  a  circular  revolving  screen 
having  holes  two  inches  in  diameter  and  be  retained  by  a  similar 
screen  having  holes  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  shall 
be  spread  upon  the  roadway  to  such  depth  as  will  give  a  thickness 
of  four  inches  after  thorough  rolling,  and  the  surface  shall  con- 
form exactly  with  the  section  shown  on  the  profile  plan.  During 
the  rolling  of  this  course  screenings  of  trap-rock  and  selected 
coarse  sand  or  gravel  shall  be  spread  upon  the  stone  in  small 
quantities  and  washed  in  with  a  sprinkler.  The  trap-rock  screen- 
ings shall  be  free  from  dirt  and  other  foreign  matter,  and  shall  vary 
in  size  from  one-half  Inch  to  dust,  and  about  twenty  per  cent  must 
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be  what  is  known  as  trap-rock  duet  or  flour.  The  sand  most  be 
coarse  and  only  of  such  quality  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
miBsioner  of  Highways,  Samples  of  this  sand  must  be  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  said  Commiseionei  before  it  can  be  used. 

"Not  less  than  sii  parts  of  the  trap-rock  screeningB  to  four 
parts  of  the  sand  shall  be  used  as  a  binding  and  filling  material. 
The  screenings  and  sand  shall  be  placed  upon  the  roadway  only 
in  such  quantities  as  will  fill  the  interstices,  but  leave  no  loose 
material  upon  the  surface.  Should  an  excess  of  fine  material  at 
any  time  be  placed  upon  the  roadway,  it  shall  be  swept  off  by  hand- 
brooms  before  the  work  will  be  allowed  to  proceed.  The  rolling 
of  this  course  shall  be  continued  until  the  roadway  is  perfectly 
solid  and  compact. 

"  A  finishing  course  consisting  of  trap-rock  screenings  and 
selected  sand  in  the  proportions  above  described  shall  then  be 
spread  over  the  roadway  so  that  it  completely  covers  the  surface. 
This  course  shall  be  rolled  and  sprinkled  simultaneously  until  it 
is  brought  to  proper  form  and  grade  and  is  so  hardened  and  bound 
that  it  will  not  pick  up  under  travel." 


Eoada. 

Although  the  question  of  road-building  has  been  diseussed  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  this  country,  for  many  years  only  the 
States  of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and-  New  York  have  under- 
taken road-building  systematically  and  as  a  work  of  the  State.  In 
Massachusetts  the  first  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1893. 
The  work  was  all  under  the  charge  of  a  Highway  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  which  has  general  charge  of  approxi- 
mately all  road-building  under  this  Act.  A  certain  amount  ia 
appropriated  by  the  Legislature  each  year,  being  $600,000  in  1896 
and  $800,000  in  1897,  a  portion  of  which  is  repaid  to  the  State  as 
follows: 

"  One-quarter  of  any  money  expended  under  provision  of  this 
Act  in  any  county  of  the  highway,  with  interest  on  said  one-quar- 
ter at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per  annum,  shall  be  repaid  by  the  said 
county  to  the  Commonwealth  in  such  reasonable  sums  and  at  such 
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times  Titlim  eu  years  thereafter  as  the  State  Commission,  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  Auditor,  shall  determine.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  financial  condition  of  the  county,  the  Treasurer 
und  Receiver-General  shall  apply  all  money  so  repaid  to  the  pro- 
portion to  be  expended  by  such  Commission." 

Under  this  law  a  great  many  miles  of  macadam  road  have  been 
built,  and  the  general  scheme  for  a  good  road  system  throughout 
the  State  has  been  adopted  and  is  being  carried  out  as  rapidly  as 
time  and  money  will  admit. 

In  New  Jersey  what  is  known  as  the  "  State  Aid  Road  Law  " 
was  passed  in  1891.  This  law  placed  the  superintendence  of  the 
construction  of  the  roads  built  under  this  Act  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Roads.    Section  4  provides: 

"That  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  roads  constructed  in  this 
State  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  State  Treasury, 
provided  that  the  amount  so  paid  shall  not  in  any  one  year  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  $100,000.  If  one-third  of  such  cost  shall  appear, 
hy  the  statements  filed  in  any  one  year  with  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Roads,  to  exceed  the  said  sum  of  $100,000,  then 
and  in  such  event  the  said  sum  of  $100,000  shall  he  apportioned 
by  the  Governor  and  State  Commission  of  Public  Roads  amongst 
the  counties  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  roads 
constructed  therein  for  such  year  as  shown  hy  the  statements  of 
costs  filed  in  the  office  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Public 
Roads.  The  Governor  and  said  State  Commissioner  of  PabUc 
Roads  shall,  between  December  15th  and  Slst  in  each  year  certify 
to  the  State  Comptroller  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  each  county  for 
such  year,  and  the  State  Comptroller  shall  thereupon  draw  his 
warrants  in  favor  of  the  respective  county  collectors  for  the  sums 
certified  a.*"  aforesaid  upon  the  State  Treasurer,  who  shall  pay  the 
sum  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated." 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads  in  New  Jer- 
sey for  the  year  1897  states  that  in  1893-94  there  were  built,  pre- 
sumably under  this  law,  74.76  miles;  in  1895, 46.27  miles;  in  1896, 
51.38  miles;  in  1897,  66.5  miles. 

The  subject  of  good  roads  was  discussed  in  New  York  with 
each  force  ^at  it  resulted  (March  24,  1898)  in  tb«  passage  of  a 
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law  to  provide  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  highwaya.  Sec- 
tion 9  of  this  law  reads: 

"  One-half  of  the  expense  of  the  construction  thereof  shall  be 
paid  by  the  State  Treaenrer  upon  a  warrant  of  the  Comptroller 
issued  upon  requieitioo  of  such  engineer  out  of  any  epecific  appro- 
priations made  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  And  one- 
half  of  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  a  county  charge  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  treasurer  of  the 
county  in  which  such  highway  or  section  thereof  is,  upon  the 
requisition  of  such  engineer;  but  the  amount  so  paid  shall  be  ap- 
portioned by  the  hoard  of  supervisors,  so  that  if  the  same  has  been 
built  upon  a  resolution  of  said  board  without  petition,  thirty-five 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction  shall  be  a  general  county 
charge,  and  fifteen  per  centum  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  town 
in  which  the  improved  highway  or  section  thereof  is  located;  and 
if  the  same  haa  been  built  upon  a  resolution  of  said  board  after 
petition  as  provided  in  Sec.  2,  thirty-five  per  centum  shall  be  a 
general  county  charge,  and  fifteen  per  centum  shall  be  assessed 
upon  and  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  lands  braefited  in  proportion  to 
the  benefits  accruing  to  said  owners  as  determined  by  the  town 
Bsaessors  in  the  nest  section  hereof." 

The  supervision  of  this  work  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Engineer,  and  the  amount  of  work  which  can  be  performed  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  State  appropriation,  which  the  first  year 
was  only  $50,000,  while  the  petitions  for  the  time  that  that  ap- 
propriation was  available,  if  granted,  would  have  involved  the  con- 
struction of  356  miles  of  road,  which,  at  the  cost  of  $10,000  per 
mile,  would  have  meant  an  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  State  of 
$1,680,000,  whea  only  $50,000  was  provided. 

Boad-oonftnietion. 

Although  nearly  everything  that  has  been  said  concerning  the 

construction  of  macadam  on  city  streets  could  also  be  said  with 
the  same  force  about  macadam  roads,  there  are  a  great  many  other 
things  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  engineer  when 
he  is  about  to  build  a  broken-stone  road  in  a  suburban  or  country 
district.    In  the  one  case,  the  engineer  is  generally  given  the  limits 
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f>I  the  street  on  which  it  ia  proposed  to  lay  the  pavement,  and  hia 
province  is  to  provide  specifications  that  will  give  the  most  satia- 
{actorj  results  for  that  particular  street.  The  question  of  cost, 
vhile  entering  to  a  certain  extent,  is  not  the  ruling  principle.  On 
ihe  other  hand,  in  road-construction  the  engineer  is  generally  given 
A  certain  amount  of  money  which  is  to  be  expended  to  connect  two 
given  points  with  a  satisfactory  road  at  the  lowest  possible  expense, 
and  the  engineer  who  can  accomplish  this  with  the  best  results  is 
the  best  man  for  the  community. 

In  order  to  solve  this  question  of  getting  the  greatest  amount 
of  value  from  a  given  sum,  the  engineer  must  study  the  case  from 
all  points  of  view.  He  must  consider  the  amount  and  character 
of  travel,  whetiier  a  road  is  desired  that  will  provide  the  most 
comfort  to  those  using  it,  or  one  that  shall  be  the  most  useful. 
Both  of  these  points  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  selection  of  the  par- 
ticular material  to  be  used. 

As  has  been  said  pertinently  by  an  engineer  who  has  given  this 
matter  a  great  deal  of  study,  "  a  road  is  valuable  for  its  length 
rather  than  for  its  width  and  thickness,"  and  the  engineer  who  can 
build  the  long^  satisfactory  road  for  a  specified  amount  has  best 
solved  the  problem.  The  most  important  questions  which  he  will 
have  to  decide  in  this  connection  will  be  the  width  and  depth  of 
the  road  to  be  improved,  and  tiie  duiacter  of  the  material  to  be 
used. 


However  he  may  decide  these  questions,  he  must  provide  for 
a  good  roadbed.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  without  drainage, 
and  in  doing  so  he  must  take  care  of  both  the  surface  and  subsoil 
water:  the  latter  so  as  to  prevent  the  moisture  from  coming  up 
from  below  and  soaking  the  subgrade,  allowing  it  to  freeze  solidly 
in  cold  weather,  and  heave  and  soften  the  road  metal  when  it 
thaws  in  the  spring.  If  the  subgrade  be  kept  free  from  moisture, 
this  will  not  happen.  This  is  plainly  shown  by  the  action  of  the 
frost  in  all  soils  that  allow  the  water  to  flow  freely  through  them. 
N'o  better  instance  of  it  can  be  seen  than  in  the  alluvial  soil  of 
l^ebraska,  where  during  severe  cold  spells  it  is  a  common  occur- 
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frence  to  see  cracks  in  the  road  from  |  inch  to  1  inch  in  width, 
caueed  by  the  contraction  of  the  earth,  yet  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  moieture  no  heaving  or  dieturbance  is  caused  when  the  frost  ia 
coming  out  in  the  spring.  In  that  section  cottages  are  often  built 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  only  underpinning  being 
BufBcient  masonry  to  level  up  the  surface,  and  no  trouble  is  ever 
caused  by  the  heaving  of  the  earth  when  the  frost  comes  out. 

The  surface-water  must  be  taken  care  of.  Otherwise  it  will 
settle  on  the  road  and  Boft«i  it  and  cause  the  trouble  already 
described  by  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  This  principle,, 
too,  was  well  understood  by  Telford  and  Macadam,  who  always 
provided  for  drainage,  and  their  practice  ha«  always  been  followed 
by  engineers  since  their  time. 

This  subject  has  been  conddered  so  thoronghly  and  so  intel- 
ligently by  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Com- 
mission in  his  instructions  to  resident  engineers  that  the  following' 
quotation  is  made  from  his  report  for  the  year  1896: 

DroMu. 

"  82.  Where  telfording  is  used,  or  where  ground-water  from  k. 
side  hill  may  work  injury  to  the  road,  you  will  build  drains. 

"  83.  If  the  road  passes  through  a  cut,  you  will  place  a  drain 
on  each  side. 

"  84.  If  the  road  is  on  a  side  hill,  you  will  place  a  drain  on  thft 
up-hill  gide  only. 

"  85.  All  drains  must  be  carried  to  a  proper  outlet,  either  to  a 
culvert,  to  another  drain,  or  through  the  bank. 

"  86.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  extend  a  drain  to  an  outlet  be- 
yond the  section  needing  to  be  drained,  you  will  lay  ttie  pipe  with 
cement  joints  on  such  extension,  and  omit  the  gravel  or  stone  in 
the  irench. 

"  87.  Where  a  pipe  is  carried  through  a  bank,  the  outlet  mast 
be  protected  by  masonry,  as  provided  in  pipe  culverts. 

"  88.  All  pipe  must  be  laid  true  to  a  line  and  grade,  and  no 
pipe  is  to  be  laid  on  a  grade  of  less  than  three  inches  in  one  hun- 
dred feet. 

"  89.  If,  in  laying  out  a  drain,  yon  find  the  trench  ie  likely 
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to  exceed  five  feet  in  depth  below  the  finished  grade,  you  will 
immediately  report  the  conditions  in  writing  to  the  Chief  Engineer. 

"  90.  The  centre  of  the  pipe  in  all  drains  will  be  placed  twelve 
inches  outside  of  the  line  of  broken  stone. 

"  91.  When  the  grade  of  the  finished  road  is  three  inches  or 
more  to  the  hundred  feet,  the  bottom  of  the  drain-trench  must  be 
three  and  one-half  feet  below  the  finished  surface  of  the  road  at 
that  part  of  the  cross-section. 

"  93.  The  drain-trench  will  be  excavated  to  a  width  of  twelve 
inches  at  the  bottom  and  fifteen  inches  at  the  top,  and  should  be 
■excavated  only  as  fast  as  the  drain  can  be  finished, 

"  93.  On  the  bottom  of  this  trench  you  will  place  two  inches 
■of  gravel  or  broken  stone  which  will  pass  through  a  one-half-inch 
mesh. 

"  94.  All  side-drain  pipe  will  be  five-inch  salt-glazed  vitrified 
■clay  pipe,  with  bell  and  spigot  joint  (unless  stated  to  the  con- 
trary in  the  specifications).. 

"  95.  The  pipe  is  to  be  laid  on  the  grade  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, with  open  joints  and  the  hell  end  toward  the  rising  grade. 

"  96.  Gravel  or  broken  stone  of  the  sizes  already  described 
will  be  filled  about  the  pipe  and  over  it  to  a  depth  of  one  foot. 
This  must  be  carefully  tamped  about  and  rammed  over  the  pipe. 
The  remainder  of  the  trench  is  to  he  filled  with  stone  which  will 
pass  through  a  three-inch  and  not  through  a  one-inch  mesh.  Grea't 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  sand,  silt,  or  earth  from  getting 
into  the  pipe  or  the  interstices  of  the  stone  in  the  trench. 

"  97.  The  subgrade  of  the  road  is  to  have  a  regular  slope  to 
the  edge  of  the  drain. 

"98.  The  price  per  linear  foot  includes  the  coet  of  trenching 
and  refilling  with  gravel  or  broken  stone,  the  cost  of  the  pipe  and 
laying,  as  well  as  all  incidental  work. 

"  99.  No  allowance  will  be  made  on  extra  size  of  pipe  in  any 
Jrain  unless  the  larger  pipe  has  been  ordered  in  writing  by  the ' 
Chief  Engineer." 

Having  prepared  a  base,  the  next  thing  will  be  the  determin- 
ing of  the  width  and  depth  of  the  road.  In  determining  upon 
the  width  of  the  road  to  be  improved,  the  engineer  should  first 
decide  from  the  amount  of  tra£Bc  which  it  is  liable  to  have. 
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whether  it  is  uecesBsry  to  have  the  roadway  wide  enough  to  accom- 
modate two  lines  of  travel.  If  the  width  for  one  line  ia  sulficient, 
it  will  he  a  waste  of  material  to  make  the  road  any  wider  than  will 
well  accommodate  one  line  of  vehicles.  Two  tnicks  with  5  feet 
width  of  wheel-hase  and  9  feet  width  of  load  meeting  can  pass  on 
a  16-foot  roadway  with  a  clearance  of  1  foot,  assuming  the  outer 
wheels  of  each  to  go  within  €  inches  of  the  edge  of  the  macadam, 
Bo  that  a  width  of  16  feet  would  be  ample  to  allow  loaded  teama 
9  feet  wide  to  meet  and  pasB  without  any  wheels  going  off  from 
the  macadam.  Such  a  case  as  this,  however,  rarely  occurs,  and  if, 
as  generally  happens,  the  road  is  in  the  vicinity  of,  and  tributary 
to,  a  large  city,  the  loaded  trucks  will  almost  all  be  going  in  one 
direction,  when  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the  nnloaded  ones 
turning  out  and  passing  outside  of  the  improved  portion  of  the 
road.  So  that  it  would  seem  that,  except  in  extreme  cases,  a  width 
of  16  feet  would  certainly  be  enough,  and  generally  one  of  10  or 
13  feet  if  only  one  line  of  traffic  is  to  be  provided  for. 

Even  then,  however,  the  road  should  not  be  too  narrow.  It 
should  be  sufficiently  wide  to  ■  allow  traffic  considerable  lateral 
motion,  so  that  the  wheels  will  not  travel  uniformly  in  the  same 
lines  and  thus  form  ruts;  but  as  the  wheel-base  of  the  ordinary 
trucks  does  not  often  exceed  5  feet  in  width,  a  roadway  10  or  1% 
feet  wide  will  be  ample  in  this  regard. 

The  improved  portion  of  the  roads  as  constructed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Highway  Commission  is  15  feet  wide  and  upwards. 
In  a  report  of  that  Commission  for  1898  a  table  is  given  showing 
the  width  actually  travelled  on  these  roads.  The  average  width 
commonly  travelled  on  forty-six  of  the  roada  15  feet  wide  was  9 
feet  7  inches.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  while  a  width  of  10 
feet  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  accommodate  that  traffic, 
a  wi^th  of  13  feet  would  have  been,  as  any  width  that  is  provided 
and  not  used  is  so  much  loss.  The  New  Jersey  roads  are  many  of 
them  only  10  or  13  feet  wide,  and  these  have  given  the  best  of  sat- 
isfaction. 

The  depth  of  the  road  must  be  determined  upon  practically 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  laid  down  in  the  construction  of 
street  pavements.  The  foundation  must  be  sufficient  to  sustaiiL 
the  traffic,  and  the  wearing  sorface  sufficient  to  bear  traffic  an 
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economical  length  of  time.  It  is  the  prac^tlce  of  some  engineers  to 
make  the  centre  of  the  road  thicker  than  the  sides,  as  the  centre 
naturally  takes  more  traffic  than  any  other  portion,  and  in  that 
way  the  entire  surface  of  the  pavement  will  he  worn  out  approxi- 
mately at  the  same  time.    In  many  caees  this  is  good  practice. 

The  Massachusetts  roads  are  built  with  a  thickness  of  6  inches, 
after  having  been  thoroughly  consolidated  and  finished  to  an  arbi- 
trary grade.  New  Jersey  roads  vary  in  thickness  from  4  to  12 
inches  according  to  the  traffic  the  road  is  expected  to  sustain.  In 
Queens  County,  L.  I.,  the  heaviest- traffic  roads  are  built  8  inches 
thick  in  the  centre  and  6  inches  on  the  sides,  and  for  the  lighter- 
traffic  roads  the  thickness  is  4  inches  spread  loose,  the  contractor 
being  paid  per  cubic  yard  for  the  stone  used. 


Chanwter  of  the  Stone. 

In  determining  upon  the  etone  to  be  used  in  a  country  road, 
the  engineer  will  often  find  it  cheaper  to  use  a  poorer  grade  of 
etone,  which  is  close  at  band,  even  if  it  does  require  more  frequent 
renewal,  than  to  transport  a  harder  and  more  durable  stone  from 
a  longer  distance.  There  is  one  disadvantage,  however,  in  using 
the  ordinary  crushed  field-stone  in  highway  construction.  The 
different  stones  vary  so  much  in  degree  of  hardness  that  the  wear 
of  the  road  is  liable  to  be  uneven  and  cause  more  frequent  renewal 
and  a  greater  cost  of  maintenance  than  If  the  stone  had  all  come 
from  one  ledge  and  been  of  uniform  material. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  certain  kinds  of  con- 
struction are  permissible  in  country  roads  that  would  not  be  in 
city  streets,  for,  while  not  desirable,  the  amount  of  dust  and  mud 
which  would  be  almost  prohibitive  in  the  city  can  be  allowed  often 
on  a  country  road  without  serious  discomfort.  So,  too,  variations 
in  sizes  of  stone  can  be  allowed,  and  if  the  traffic  he  heavy,  larger 
Btone  than  conld  be  used  in  a  city  pavement.  The  Massachusetts 
Highway  Commission  has  studied  this  question  very  thoroughly 
and  its  results  are  here  given: 

"  The  State  highways  are  divided  as  follows,  with  reference  to 
broken  stone  (sizes  given  are  in  inches): 
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"  a.  Of  trap-rock,  bottom  course  to  be  IJ  to  2^  inches,  top 
course  to  be  ^  to  1^  inches. 

"  6.  Of  trap-rock,  both  courses  to  be  IJ  to  3J  inches. 

"  c.  Local  stone  other  than  trap,  bottom  course  to  be  1|  to  3} 
inches,  top  course  to  be  J  to  1 J  inches. 

"  d.  Local  stone  other  than  trap,  both  conrses  to  be  i  to  2^ 
inches. 

"  e.  Bottom  course  of  local  stone  other  than  trap,  ^  to  2} 
inches;  top  course  of  trap-tock,  i  to  1^  inches. 

"/.  Bottom  course  of  local  stone  other  than  trap,  i  to  2^ 
inches;  top  course  of  trap-rock,  1|  to  2J  inches. 

"  g.  All  trap-rock.  Bottom  course  to  be  i  to  IJ  inches,  top 
course  to  be  IJ  to  2i  inches. 

"  h.  Local  stone  other  than  trap,  bottom  course  to  be  4  to  ZJ 
inches,  top  course  to  be  1^  to  2^  inches." 

These  different  classes  are  used  on  different  roada  according  to 
the  character  of  the  traffic  and  the  stone  vhioh  is  available. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  of  the  sizes  for  trap-rock  range  from  1 J 
to  2i,escept  In  one  caBe,and  that  the  local  stone  ranges  from  ^  inch 
to  2^,  the  idea  being  tiiat  the  trap  must  in  almost  every  case  be 
transported  a  considerable  distance,  and  consequently  none  but  the 
beet  size  would  be  used,  while  the  local  stone,  being  near  at  hand 
and  easily  provided  for  repairs,  is  used  in  as  small  sizes  as  i  inch, 
the  idea  being  in  this  case  to  utilize  the  entire  product  of  tfie 
crusher,  as  the  finishing  couree  and  binder  were  always  formed  of 
the  same  material  as  the  top  course.  In  this  way  the  most  economi- 
cal results  are  obtained,  and  these  conclusions  certainly  show  a 
thorough  and  conscientious  study  of  the  subject. 

In  classes  e,  /,  g,  and  h  it  will  be  noticed  that,  contrary  to  the 
usual  custom,  the  lover  course  is  smaller  than  the  upper.  lliiB 
is  where  the  traffic  is  heavy  and  it  is  not  considered  desirable  to 
use  larger  stone  than  2^  inches,  which  will  sustain  traffic  better 
than  a  smaller  size.  In  order  to  utilize  the  entire  output  of  the 
crusher,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  lower  course  of  the  smaller 
size. 

This  Commission  has  also  made  very  extensive  and  scientific 
usts  as  to  the  character  of  the  different  kinds  of  stone  which  ar« 
^  htable  for  use  in  the  vicinity  of  their  roads. 
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The  epecimen  to  be  tested  consiBts  of  at  le&at  30  Ibe.,  to  be  a  fair 
represeotatioQ  of  the  stone  to  be  supplied,  to  contain  one  piece 
3x4  inches  on  each  face  and  to  be  about  %  inches  thick,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  etone  to  be  the  largeet-size  stone  coming  from 
the  crusher.  The  teats  made  have  been  the  abrasion  and  the 
cementation  tests  previously  described.  The  description  of  the 
testing-machine  for  abrasion  is  taken  from  the  report  for  the  year 
1898: 

"  It  is  constructed  entirely  of  caet  iron,  which  greatly  lessens 
its  cost.  With  this  new  machine  and  new  methods  of  obtaining 
results,  two  tests  a  day  can  be  completed,  whereas  with  the  old 
machines  it  was  possible  only  to  complete  three  in  a  week.  For  the 
abrasion  the  machine  consists  of  four  cylinders  each  7.9  inches  in 
depth.  Each  of  these  cylinders  is  closed  at  one  end  and  has  a 
tightly  fitting  cover  for  the  other.  Th^  are  fastened  to  the  shaft 
so  that  the  axis  of  each  cylinder  is  at  an  angle  of  30°  with  the 
axis  of  rotation  on  the  shaft.  The  shaft  which  holds  the  cylinders 
is  supported  by  bearings,  and  at  one  of  its  ends  is  a  pulley  b^ 
which  the  cylinders  are  revolved,  and  at  the  other  a  rcTolution- 
counter. 

"  The  stones  employed  in  making  the  abrasion  test  are  about 
the  size  used  in  making  macadam  roads — between  Z\  indies  and 
1^  inches  in  diameter.  In  making  the  test  11  lbs.  of  stone  of  the 
above  dimension  and  perfectly  clean  are  placed  in  one  of  the  cyl- 
inders. The  cover  is  then  bolted  on  and  the  cylinder  rotated  at 
the  rate  of  2000  revolutions  per  hour  for  five  hours.  Four  tests 
can  be  made  at  once  by  using  four  cylinders.  At  each  revolution 
of  the  shaft  the  fragments  of  stone  are  thrown  twice  from  one 
end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  other,  whidi  grinds  them  against  one 
another  and  against  the  walls  of  the  cylinder.  After  10,000  revo- 
lutions have  been  made  the  machine  is  stopped,  the  cylinder 
opened,  and  the  contents  placed  on  a  sieve  having  ^  inch  meshes. 
The  material  that  passes  through  the  sieve  is  put  aside  for  the 
cementation  test.  The  sieve  and  remaining  fragments  of  stone 
are  then  held  under  running  water  until  all  the  adhering  dust  is 
washed  off.  After  these  remaining  fragments  have  thoroughly 
dried  they  are  carefully  weighed  and  their  weight  subtracted  from 
11  lbs.  original  weight  of  all  the  stones  of  the  test.    The  difference 
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obtained  is  the  weight  of  the  detritUB  under  -^  inch  worn  off 
by  the  test.    The  percentage  of  the  -^  inch  detritus  may  be  taken 

as  the  coefficient,  or  the  coefficient  adopted  by  the  National  School 
of  Boads  and  Bridges  of  France  may  be  used.  The  latter  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Commission  and  may  be  obtained  by  the  fonnula 

Coefficient  of  wear  =  30  X  w  =  -w> 

where  W  is  the  weight  in  grams  of  detritns  under  -^  inch  in  size 
obtained  from  S.3  lbs.  of  stone  used. 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  results  of  221  tests  made  foi 
abrasion  and  cementation,  and,  from  the  table  it  is  found  that  in 
sixteen  samples  of  trap-rock  the  coefficient  of  wear  ranged  from 
15.03  to  26.93  with  an  average  of  19.85,  and  for  the  cementation 
value  from  11  to  62,  with  an  average  of  29.  On  forty-four  samples 
of  field-stone  the  coefficient  of  wear  ranged  from  5.43  to  19.19, 
with  an  average  of  11.70,  and  the  cementation  value  from  6  to 
46,  with  an  average  of  17.7. 

In  five  samples  of  granite  the  coefficient  of  wear  ranged  from 
8.41  to  17.90,  with  an  average  of  13.56,  and  for  cementation  vdue 
from  5  to  14,  with  an  average  of  8.8;  while  four  limestone  ranged 
for  coefficient  of  wear  from  8.36  to  17.30,  with  an  average  of  11.78, 
and  cementation  value  from  10  to  23,  with  an  average  of  15. 

In  the  above  instances  the  cementation  value  and  coefficioit  of 
wear  are  derived  from  the  same  stone. 

The  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission  provides  that  where 
the  subsoil  is  of  impervious  clay,  telford  base  shall  be  used,  laid 
on  a  gravel  foundation.  After  the  top  of  the  telford  is  formed 
and  the  space  partly  ffiled  up,  broken  stone  is  spread  over  the  entire 
surface  and  rolled  solidly  into  the  telford.  This  practice  is  not 
sanctioned  by  many  engineers,  as  they  prefer  to  leave  the  telford 
more  or  less  open  to  provide  for  drainage;  but  when,  as  in  this 
case,  it  is  laid  on  a  gravel  base,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it,  and 
it  certainly  forms  a  much  more  solid  and  compact  roadbed  than 
could  otherwise  be  obtained.  The  method  of  construction  of  the 
road  proper  will  be  the  same  as  that  deecribed  for  the  macadam 
pavement,  and  the  remarks  made  on  construction  there  can  be  ap- 
plied to  road  conatmction  with  full  force. 
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Quantitr  of  Haterial. 


The  amount  of  stoiie  to  be  need  in  any  road-conBtrnction  will 
depend  npon  the  amount  of  rolling  and  consolidation  that  is  given 
to  it.  It  is  generally  conceded  by  tiie  beet  authorities  that  ordinary 
broken  stooe  as  UBed  upon  the  street  contains  about  45  per  cent 
voidB.  If  we  assume  that  tiie  voidB  are  compacted  under  the  roller 
to  30  per  cent  and  then  filled  with  binder,  the  shrinkage  caused 
by  the  rolling  will  be  the  same  as  the  reduction  of  voids,  or  25 
per  cent.  Consequently  it  will  require  lOJ  inches  of  loose  stone 
spread  upon  the  road  to  make  a  thickness  of  8  inches  when  con- 
solidated, and  about  %  inches  of  binder  wiU  be  required  to  fill  the 
Toids. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  voids  are  probably  not  abso- 
lutely filled  by  the  binder,  as  the  stone  must  wear  into  the  base 
to  &  certain  extent,  so  that  with  the  above  amount  of  Z  inches 
sufficient  will  be  left  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  road.  When  the 
road  is  finished  to  an  absolute  and  arbitrary  grade,  any  soft  place 
of  the  roadbed  is  hable  to  increase  the  amount  of  stone  required, 
as  any  loss  in  the  foundation  must  be  made  good  at  the  surface. 

To  construct  18,400  square  yards  of  macadam  previously  re- 
referred  to  under  "  Rolling  "  required  5400  yards  of  broken  stone 
and  900  cubic  yards  of  trap-rock  screenings.  This  would  give  an 
area  of  3.4  square  yards  of  finished  surface  to  1  cubic  yard  of  loose 
stone,  and  ^  of  the  amount  for  hinder.  This  piece  of  work  was 
conscientiously  and  carefully  done,  and  these  amounts  can  be  con- 
sidered a  fair  average  of  what  would  be  required  on  similar  work. 

In  a  discussion  on  road-making  before  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  previously  referred  to,  Mr.  W.  C.  Foster  in 
speaking  on  this  point  said  that  in  some  road-construction  carried 
on  under  his  direction  the  thickness  of  the  loose  stone  was  from 
5J  to  6  inches  on  4-inch  work,  and  from  7i  to  t\  inches  on  6-inch 
work,  and  adds  that  the  thicknesses  were  calculated  from  the  actual 
ear  measurements  and  the  number  of  yards  laid.  These  results 
vary  a  little  from  that  already  given,  but  the  difference  is  probably 
no  more  than  would  generally  occur  on  roads  laid  on  an  earth  base. 
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Coat  of  Coutmction. 

The  coet  of  buiMiog  a  macadam  road  is  governed  by  bo  many 
different  conditioiiH  that  the  coet  in  one  place  cannot  be  conBidered 
afi  a  criterion  for  that  in  another,  as  the  variations  are  quite  great 
when  apparently  the  conditions  are  the  same.  The  practice  in  New 
Jersey  is  to  have  the  work  done  for  a  contract  price  per  square' jard. 
According  to  the  report  for  1897  the  average  cost  of  two  roads  of 
10-inch  macadam  was  56  cents,  but  the  price  for  one  was  70  cMits, 
and  for  the  other  43  cents.  The  average  cost  of  three  roads  8 
inches  thick  was  58  cents,  for  6-inch  roads  40  cents,  and  for  4-iDch 
roads  32  cents  per  square  yard. 

Mr.  Henry  I.  Budd,  Road  Commissioner  of  New  Jersey,  stated 
before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Ei^neers  that  under  the 
first  working  of  the  State  law  roads  cost  from  $7000  to  $10,000 
per  mile.  Afterwards  they  were  made  somewhat  thinner  and  the 
cost  was  reduced  to  from  $6000  to  $7000  per  mile.  In  1897  they 
cost  about  $5000  per  mile,  and  in  1898  $4000;  while  two  roads  10 
feet  wide  and  8  inches  deep  were  built  for  $3000  per  mile,  and  the 
cost  of  90  miles  being  constructed  at  that  time  (1898)  was  expected 
to  be  about  $4600  per  mile.  The  rock  in  many  instances  was  found 
adjoining  the  roads  themselves,  so  that  the  crushers  were  estab- 
lished practically  on  the  work,  where  the  haul  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  where  the  smalt  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the 
road  made  no  great  difference  in  the  cost. 

In  Massachusetts  the  practice  is  to  purchase  the  stone  by  the 
ton  and  then  have  the  work  carried  out  by  the  contractor.  The 
price  for  stone,  as  given  in  the  report  for  1898,  ^ows  a  variation 
in  cost  for  local  field-stone  of  from  $1  to  $S  per  cubic  yard,  and 
for  trap-rock  from  $1.20  to  $S.20  per  cubic  yard,  and  the  average 
cost  of  the  roads  built  in  that  State  is  given  at  about  $5700.  In 
a  table  given  in  the  latter  part  of  the  report  for  1898  the  cost  per 
standard  mile  of  road  15  feet  wide  is  given  for  all  roads  contracted 
to  date  of  December  31,  1898,  in  the  different  towns  of  the  State. 
Those  for  macadam  with  surfacing  and  sTiaping  varied  from  about 
$3000  to  $9174  per  standard  mile. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  roadbed  and  base  have  already  been 
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prepared,  the  cost  of  a  macadam  road  has  been  estimated  as  what 
might  be  expected  under  ordinary  conditione,  and  corrections  can 
easily  be  made  for  any  variations  that  may  occur: 

240  cubic  yards  of  atone  »t  «l.eO  per  yaxi 1360.00 

40  cubic  yards  of  binding  matsTial  at  {1.60 60.00 

1  foreman  at  »3 : 3.00 

10  laborers  at  {l.GO  per  day IS.OO 

2  rollBTB  at  910  per  day SaOO 

Spriakling 10.00 

Total »468W 

Assuming  that  one  cubic  yard  of  loose  stone  will  lay  3^  sijuare 
yards  of  pavement  8  inches  thick,  and  that  one  roller  wiU  complete 
430  square  yards  per  day,  the  above  material  and  organization  will 
lay  840  square  yards  per  d&y  at  a  cost  of  56  cents  per  yard,  or  mak- 
ing as  the  itemized  cost  per  yard: 


Bhider 7 

Labor  2 

Sprinkling 1^ 

Soiling 2^ 

Total M 

Extracts  are  here  given  from  the  State  specifications  for  road- 
building  from  New  Jersey  and  Xev  York,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
actual  work  of  road-construotion.  There  are  also  given  the  speci- 
fications of  Mr.  Jas.  Owen  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  has  constructed 
so  many  miles  of  roads  in  tbat  State.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  uses 
Bfl  a  binding  material  a  certain  amount  of  clay,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  nearly  all  of  the  road-builders  in  this  country. 
While,  in  the  light  of  Mr,  Owen's  results,  it  would  be  hardly  fair 
to  criticise  his  work,  this  practice  could  hardly  be  recommended  in 
general,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  good  results  obtained  by  Mr. 
Owen  have  been  on  account  of  the  peculiar  clay  in  New  Jersey  and 
the  engineer's  knowledge  of  the  way  to  use  it. 
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New  York  Speoifleatioiis. 

"  Kinds  and  Sizes  of  Broken  Stone. — The  broken  stone  shall  be 
of  two  coursee.  The  bottom  course  will  be  four  inches  thick  after 
rolling  and  may  conEist  of  gneiBs^  granite,  flint,  or  auy  of  the  harder 
grades  of  limestone,  broken  in  sizes  varying  from  one  and  one- 
quarter  inches  to  two  and  one-half  inches. 

"  The  top  course  will  be  two  inches  thick  after  rolling  and  will 
consist  of  trap-rock,  broken  in  sizes  varying  from  one-half  inch  to 
one  and  one-quarter  inches. 

"  Screenings  free  from  all  dirt  and  dust  shall  be  added  to  fill  all 
interstices  that  cannot  be  filled  by  the  rolling  or  compacting  of 
the  other  stone.  Such  screenings  will  be  of  the  same  class  of  stone 
as  the  course  into  which  they  are  to  be  rolled,  and  must  be  free 
from  eartb,  sand,  loam,  vegetable  or  any  foreign  matter  and  contain 
as  small  a  percentage  of  dust  as  is  practicable. 

"  Spreading  and  BoUing.—rAitei  the  earth  ioundaton  has  been 
completed  agreeably  to  these  specifications  and  has  passed  the  in- 
spection of  the  said  engineer,  a  layer  of  the  broken  stone  of  the 
quality  and  size  herein  specified  for  the  bottom  course,  and  of  such 
a  depth  as  will,  when  rolled,  make  a  course  four  inches  thick,  shall 
be  spread  evenly  over  the  subgrade;  this  layer  ie  then  to  be  rolled 
until  the  stone  is  as  closely  fitted  together  as  practicable,  with  or 
without  sprinkling  as  may  be  directed.  Such  an  amount  of  screen- 
ings as  can  be  introduced  without  separating  the  stone  is  to  be 
rolled  into  each  course  or  layer  so  as  to  fill  the  interstices^  and 
stone  is  to  be  added  or  removed  so  as  to  make  the  surface  practi- 
cally of  the  proper  height, 

"  The  next  overlying  course  will  be  of  stone  as  hereinbefore 
described  for  said  course,  and  is  to  be  spread  at  such  a  depth  that 
the  surface,  when  rolled,  will  be  at  the  proper  grade  irrespective 
of  the  finishing  material;  this  layer  is  then  to  be  rolled,  and  dur- 
ing the  process  of  rolling,  if  necessary,  similar  stone  is  to  be  added 
or  removed  from  time  to  time,  so  that  when  the  rolling  ceases  the 
roadway  is  truly  surfaced  to  the  required  grade  and  crown.  Dur- 
ing the  process  T)f  rolling  the  upper  course  of  stone,  screenings 
shall  be  introduced  dry,  in  such  manner  and  quantity  that  the 
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mtersticee  shall  be  entirel;  and  completely  filled  with  screeniogs; 
and  after  the  upper  layer  hae  become  sufficiently  compact,  there 
shall  be  spread  upon  the  surface  sufficient  screenings,  as  specified, 
to  produce  a  smooth,  true  surface  when  rolled.  The  rolling  is  to 
continue  until,  by  sufBeient  use  of  water,  a  wave  ia  produced  be- 
fore the  wheel  of  the  roller.  The  surface  of  any  course  shall  be 
scratched,  if  required,  so  as  to  obtain  the  proper  bond  with  th»t 
next  overlying. 

"  The  rolling  of  the  stone  and  screenings  shall  be  done  with  a 
steam-roller  weighing  not  less  than  ten  tons. 

"Each  layer  of  the  broken  stone  and  the  screenings  shall  be 
well  and  thoroughly  rolled,  and  the  rolling  on  each  layer  shall 
be  prosecuted  until,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Engineer,  such  course 
shall  have  been  completed  as  hereinbefore  specified,  and  until  each 
layer  and  the  finished  surface  shall  be  rolled  and  finished  to  his 
entire  satisfaction  and  approval. 

"  The  amount  of  rolling  shall  not  be  less  than  100  times  over 
each  square  yard  of  surface. 

"  During  the  rolling  of  the  lower  course  of  stone  only  so  much 
water  shall  be  sprinkled  thereon  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  wear- 
ing by  attrition;  but  in  rolling  the  upper  course  of  stone  and 
ecreeningB,  water  is  to  be  applied  in  such  quantities  and  in  such 
manner  as  to  completely  and  compactly  fill  alt  interstices  with 
screenings,  so  as  to  secure  a  "  set "  and  to  produce  the  wave  here- 
inbefore referred  to;  and  the  screenings  shall  be  worked  in  and 
through  to  further  this  result,  and  shall  be  applied  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  is  necessary  for  puddling. 

"  After  all  the  interstices  of  the  stone  are  filled  with  screen- 
ings, forty-eight  hours  may  elapse  before  the  final  puddling  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  £higineer,  a  better  result  will  be  obtained 
thereby;  hut  nothing  in  this  provision  shall  be  construed  as  en- 
titling the  Contractor  to  longer  time  in  completing  hie  work 
according  to  the  terms  of  this  contract." 


New  Jeney  Speoifloatioiu. 

"  4.  The  stone  construction,  if  of  telford,  to  be  made  of  a  bot- 
tom course  of  stone,  of  an  average  depth  of  not  more  than  five 
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inches,  to  be  set  by  hand  as  a  close,  firm  pavement,  the  etones  to 
be  placed  on  their  broadest  edges  lengthwise  across  the  road  and 
so  as  to  break  joints  as  much  as  possible,  the  breadth  of  the  upper 
edge  not  to  exceed  four  inches.  The  interstices  are  then  to  be 
filled  with  stone  chips,  firmly  wedged  by  hand  with  hammer  and 
projecting  points  broken  off.  No  stone  to  be  used  of  a  greater 
length  than  ten  inches  or  width  of  four  inches,  except  each  alter- 
nate stone  on  outer  edge,  which  shall  be  double  the  length  of  the 
others  and  well  tied  into  the  bed  of  the  road;  all  atone  with  a  flat, 
smooth  surface  to  be  broken.  The  whole  surface  of  this  pave- 
ment to  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  settling  or  ramming  with 
heavy  sledge-hammers  and  thorooghly  rolled  with  a  five-  or  seven- 
ton  roller.  No  stones  larger  than  one-half  inch  to  be  left  loose 
on  top  of  telf  ord. 

Broken  Stone. — "  5.  inches  of  broken  atone  are  to  be 

put  on  the  telford  foundation  to  a  depth  to  make  the  road  when 

finished  (including  binding  and  surface  finish) inches;  to 

be  composed  of  one-and-one-quarter-inch  atone  which  will  pass 
through  a  ring  of  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter.  Said 
stones  to  be  as  nearly  cubical  as  possible;  to  be  evenly  and  thor- 
oughly compacted  by  rolling.  Any  inequalities  during  the  rolling 
are  to  be  carefully  filled  with  additional  material,  so  as  to  produce 
an  even  surface  on  this  and  the  following  macadam  construction. 

Macadam, — "  6,  If  of  macadam,  after  the  roadbed  has  been 
formed  and  rolled  as  above  specified,  and  has  passed  the  inspection 
of  the  Enj^eer  and  Supervisor,  the  first  layer  of  broken  stone, 
consisting  of  inch-and-a-half  stone,  or  stone  that  will  pass  through 
a  ring  two  inches  in  diameter,  shall  be  deposited  in  a  uniform 

layer  having  a  depth  of  inches,  after  rolling,  and  rolled 

repeatedly  until  compacted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Engineer, 
The  second  course  of  broken  stone  shall  consist  of  inch-and-a- 
quarter  stone;  that  is,  every  piece  of  stone  shall  be  broken  so  that 
it  can  be  passed  through  a  ring  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  no  stone  shall  be  more  than  two  inches  or  less  than  one 
inch  long.  All  stone  must  be  as  nearly  cubical  as  possible,  broken 
with  the  most  approved  modem  stone-crushing  machinery,  free 
from  screenings,  earth,  and  other  objectionable  substances,  and  in 
uniform  sizes.    This  course  is  to  be  spread  in  a  uniform  layer  to  a 
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depth  of  at  least inohcB,  and  after  rolled  until  thoroughly 

settled  into  place  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Supervisor,  under  the 
inBtrnction  of  the  Engineer. 

Binding  and  Finishing. — "  7.  The  surface  of  each  course  to  be 
thoroughly  and  repeatedly  rolled  and  sprinkled  until  it  becomes 
firm,  compact,-  and  smooth.  When  the  two  courses  are  rolled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Engineer,  a  coat  of  three-quarter-inch 
stone  and  screenings  is  to  be  spread  of  sufficient  thickness  to  make 
a  smooth  and  uniform  surface  to  the  road,  then  again  thoroughly 
rolled  until  the  road  becomes  thoroughly  consolidated,  hard,  and 
smooth,  and  a  small  stone  placed  on  the  surface  will  be  broken 
before  being  driven  into  the  bed.  Rolling  to  be  done  by  Con- 
tractor, with  a  ten-ton  steam-roller  approved  by  the  Engineer.  If 
the  conditions  are  such  that  a  roller  of  less  weight  would  be  more 
efficient,  the  Engineer  and  Supervisor  may  require  the  use  of  the 
eame.  Any  depressions  formed  during  the  rolling  or  from  any 
other  cause  are  to  be  filled  with  three-quarter-inch  stone  and 
screenings,  and  the  roadway  brought  to  a  proper  grade  and  curva- 
ture as  determined  by  the  Engineer.  Water  must  be  applied  in 
such  quantities  and  in  such  manner  as  to  completely  fill  all  voids 
between  the  broken  stone,  vith  the  binding  material  saturated  bo 
as  to  secure  a  set. 

Manner  of  Rolling. — "  8.  In  the  rolling  the  roller  must  start 
from  the  aide  lines  of  the  stone  bed  and  work  towards  the  centre, 
unlesB  otherwise  directed.  The  rolling  shall  at  all  times  be  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Engineer  and  Supervisor,  who  may,  from 
time  to  time,  direct  such  methoda  of  procedure  as  in  their  opinion 
the  necessities  of  the  case  may  require. 

Material. — "  9.  The  stone  for  the  construction  of  this  road 
is  to  be  of  tihe  some  kind  and  quality,  or  equally  as  good,  in  every 
particular,  as  that  shown  in  the  Engineer's  office.  The  stone  used 
for  telford  foundation-course  must  be  of  hard,  durable  nature,  not 
liable  to  disintegrate  by  frost  or  weather;  for  macadam  foundation 
course  niust  be  of  the  best  trap-rock.  The  inch-and-a-quarter 
and  three-qoarter-inch  stone,  and  screenings  for  the  final  finish, 
mnst  be  of  the  b^t  Jersey  trap-rock." 
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Ttx.  Owen'i  Speeifloatioiu. 

"  Foundation  to  be  of  stone,  six  inclies  deep,  to  be  set  b;  hand 
in  the  form  of  e  close  pavement;  the  atones  to  be  laid  with  their 
largest  side  down  in  parallel  rows  across  the  street,  the  joints  to 
break  £5  much  as  possible.  The  breadth  of  the  upper  edge  of  stones 
not  to  exceed  eight  inches  and  not  less  than  four  inches.  The 
interstices  are  then  to  be  filled  with  stone  chips  firmly  wedged  by 
hand  with  a  hammer  and  the  projecting  points  broken  off,  and  the 
whole  -surface  to  be  subjected  to  a  thotough  settling  or  ramming 
wit^  a  heavy  sledge-hammer. 

"  On  top«of  the  foundation  a  course  of  broken  atone  not  larger 
than  two  inches  in  diameter  is  to  be  laid;  spread,  and  thoroughly 
rolled.  Sufficient  stone  is  to  be  spread  to  make  a  depth  of  two 
inches  when  consolidated. 

"  Good  loam  or  clay  is  to  he  placed  in  a  thin  layer  on  top  of 
the  two-inch  stone  and  thoroughly  rolled.  Only  sufficient  packing 
is  to  be  used  as  is  necessary  to  bind  the  stone  and  according  to 
instructions.  On  top  of  the  two-inch  stone  a  course  of  broken  stone 
not  larger  than  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  and  not  less 
than  one  inch  in  diameter  is  to  be  spread  and  thoroughly  rolled. 
Sufficient  stone  is  to  be  spread  to  make  a  depth  of  two  inches  when 
consolidated.  On  top  of  this  course  spread  another  layer  of  pack-  ' 
ing  similar  to  the  first  course, 

"  When  the  broken  stone  ia  thoroughly  rolled  and  consolidated, 
a  coat  of  screenings  is  to  be  spread  of  sufficient  thickness  to  make 
a  uniform  surface  to  the  road  when  rolled. 

"  All  stone  to  be  of  Grange  Mountain  trap-rock,  or  trap-rock 
of  equal  quality,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Boad  Committee 
and  Engineer." 

ICaintenanoe  of  Boadi. 

No  matter  how  well  constructed,  or  of  what  material,  a  mac- 
adam road  will  require  constant  care  in  order  to  be  kept  in  good 
condition.  There  are  two  methods  in  common  nse^— one  to  supply 
the  waste  on  account  of  traffic  gradually  as  it  is  worn  off,  and  so 
maintain  tlie  full  thidmess  of  the  road;   the  other  by  keeping 
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the  surface  in  good  condition,  and  when  it  has  become  worn  thin, 
resurface  it  entirely.  Both  methods  have  their  advocates,  and 
it  is  probable  that  each  is  better  under  certain  conditions.  The 
wear  of  macadam  road  is  caused  both  by  t'raJBc  and  the  action  of 
the  weather.  The  latter  is  continuous,  while  the  former  is  inter- 
mittent. The  action  of  the  weather  depends  upon  the  action  of  the 
frost,  which  must  be  guarded  against  by  drainage,  and  washing  of 
surface-water,  and  this  must  be  provided  for  by  proper  construc- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  he  generally  conceded  by  engineers  who  have  studied 
this  part  of  the  Bubject  that  the  action  of  the  horses'  feet  does 
more  damage  to  the  macadam  road  than  does  the  action  of  the 
wheels.  The  former  serves  to  pick  up  and  loosen  the  individual 
stones,  while  the  latter,  while  wearing  them  to  a  certain  extent, 
serves  to  keep  them  solid  and  compact. 

Sir  J.  MacNeill  in  some  evidence  given  before  a  Parliamentary 
Committee,  according  to  Codrington,  stated  that  of  the  total  wear 
of  a  road  80  per  cent  of  the  aveijige  was  due  to  traf&c  and  30  per 
cent  to  atmospheric  causes,  and  of  the  80  per  cent  due  to  traffic 
60  per  Cent  was  due  to  the  wear  of  the  horses's  feet  and  20  per  cent 
to  the  wheels  in  the  case  of  fast  coaches,  and  44^  per  cent  to  the 
horses'  feet  and  35J  per  cent  to  the  wheels  in  the  case  of  wagons. 

The  actual  amount  of  wear  to  the  road  must  depend  practically 
upon  the  amount  of  traffic,  and  also  upon  the  character  of  the 
material  and  method  of  construction.  In  any  case,  the  amount 
of  wear  of  one  road  would  serve  as  a  poor  guide  for  a  standard 
for  another,  without  equating  for  traffic,  character  of  material, 
and  method  of  construction.  The  records  of  amount  of  material 
used  on  different  roads,  however,  are  of  a  certain  amount 
of  value.  Codrington  gives  110  cubic  yards  of  material  per  mile 
per  anaum  on  835  miles  of  turnpike  road  in  Glamorganshire,  Wales. 
In  Carmarthenshire  the  average  of  290  miles  of  road  during  ten 
years  was  73  cubic  yards  per  mile  per  year.  In  Pembrokeshire  the 
average  of  85  miles  of  turnpike  road  was  64  cubic  yards  per  mile, 
while  in  oUier  sections  the  amount  ranged  from  48  to  58  cubic  yards 
per  mile. 

Mr.  W".  Hewett,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Surveyors'  Institution 
of  Great  Britain,  November  26,  1888,  said:  "  The  amount  of  ma- 
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terial  expended  annually  in  this  country  on  main  roads  varies  from 
about  40  cubic  yards  per  mile  in  remote  country  districts  to  1000 
and  sometimes  1500  cubic  yards  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns; 
but  I  think  the  general  average  would  be  from  70  to  80  cubic 
yards  per  mile.  On  district  and  parish  roads  it  is  frequently  as 
low  as  10  cubic  yards  per  mile, 

Rockwell,  in  his  book  on  "  Boads  and  Pavements  in  France,"' 
gives  49  cubic  yards  as  the  average  amount  per  mile  used  on  230^ 
miles  of  routM  naiionahs  for  the  year  1893.  He  also  says  that  on 
these  TOads  measurements  are  taken  at  different  periods  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  roadway  has  been  fully  maintained  by  the  amount 
of  material  added  annually.  The  average  of  about  500,000  tests. 
made  in  1891  showed  a  tJiicknesa  of  S^  inches,  which  was  only 
^  of  an  inch  less  than  the  thickness  determined  in  1886,  thus 
showing  that  the  general  thickness  of  the  road  was  practically 
maintained.  The  State  Engineer  of  New  York,  in  a  bulletin  issued  , 
in  October,  1899,  says  that  a  road  16  feet  wide  would  probably 
require  about  32  cubic  yards  of  material  each  year  to  keep  it  in 
good  condition. 

The  cost  of  these  repairs  would  depend  upon  the  existing  con- 
ditions. As  showing  how  much  tiiese  sometimes  amount  to.  in 
money,  Mr.  G.  J.  Crosby  Dawson  in  a  work  published  in  1876  says 
that  £880,000  were  annually  spent  on  the  macadam  streets  and 
roads  of  London,  and  £4,000,000  on  the  turnpike  roads  and  high- 
ways of  England  and  Wales. 

Probably  the  macadam  streets  of  London  have  cost  more  for 
maintenance  on  account  of  their  heavy  traffic  than  those  of  other 
cities.  It  is  said  that  in  1884  Parliament  Street  cost  70  centSr 
Whitehall  Street  71  cents,  and  Victoria  Street  50  cents  per  square 
yard  for  maintenance  only. 

Paris  in  1893  expended  44  cents  per  square  yard  for  main- 
tenance of  her  macadam  streets. 

Maintenance  of  the  macadam  streets  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in 
1896  and  1897  cost  about  IS  cents  per  yard.  The  cost  of  the 
Massachusetts  roads  for  maintenance,  according  to  the  report  of 
1898,  was  about  $108  per  mile,  including  general  repairs  to  the 
roads,  such  as  washouts,  etc.,  exclusive  of  the  macadam  roadway. 

The  cost  in  France  in  1876  tot  the  national  highways  vtB 
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♦1S5  per  mile.  The  following  figures  give  the  prices  per  square 
;ard  for  maintenance  of  macadam  roads  in  different  cities  and 
«onntrieB  of  Europe: 

Casta. 

LiCge,  Belgium IV^ 

Marseilles  averaged 0% 

Heavy-traffic  strMts 33 

Dresden  8% 

Edinburgh 0 

Tuscany S  to* 

Switch  rland 3 

Besnrfacing  macadam  streeta  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  cost  7  cents 
per  square  yard  in  1898. 


Boti. 

Probably  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  wear  of  macadam 
Toads,  and  the  hardest  for  the  engineer  to  overcome,  is  the  for- 
mation  of  ruts.  This  should  be  prevented  if  possible  by  spreading 
the  trafSc  as  much  as  possible  over  the  surface  of  the  road,  and  by 
liaving  the  tires  of  the  vehicles  of  euch  width  as  will  sustain  the 
load  without  damage.  Rnts,  however,  will  sometimes  form,  es- 
pecially when  a  large  amount  of  heavy  material  is  carried  over  a 
Toad  in  a  short  time,  the  teams  regularly  following  each  other  and 
the  wheels  miming  in  the  same  place  naturally  after  the  rut  has 
liegun  to  form. 

In  treating  these  ruts,  the  road  should  be  picked  up  to  a  suffi- 
cient width  and  depth,  so  that  when  new  material  is  added  it  will 
form  a  part  of  the  old  and  not  he  simply  new  material  superim- 
posed upon  the  old.  Otherwise  the  ruts  are  liable  to  be  formed 
again,  as  the  new  material,  under  such  conditions,  will  wear  more 
rapidly  than  when  it  forms  a  part  of  the  entire  road.  This  mate- 
Tial  also  ehonld  be  of  the  same  character  as  that  already  used. 
Otherwise  the  wear  will  become  unequal  and  the  road  become 
abnormally  rough  and  u 
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Sprinkling. 

The  proper  maintenance  of  macadam  roads  or  paved  street? 
inTolves  systematic  sprinkling.  This  servea  a  double  purpose.  It 
pteventB  the  material  from  blowing  away  whenever  small  parte  of 
it  are  loosened.  The  loose  material  on  a  street  when  sprinkled 
serves  as  a  cushion  for  the  wheels  of  the  vehicles^  and  thus  pre- 
vents to  a  great  extent  the  direct  action  on  the  stone,  thereby 
saving  a  large  amount  of  wear.  It  also  prevents  tlie  surface  from 
picking  up  or  ravelling  under  traffic  in  the  dry  season  and  so  pre- 
vents abnormal  wear.  It  is  generally  conceded  by  engineers  that 
judicious  sprinkling  on  a  macadam  road  will  more  than  pay  for 
itself  in  the  increased  life  it  gives  to  the  road,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  prevention  of  dust.  Sprinkling,  however,  should 
be  done  with  care  and  intelligence.  It  should  be  done  often  rather 
than  have  a  large  amount  of  water  applied  at  one  time,  the  object 
being  to  keep  the  loose  material  on  top  damp  rather  than  wet,  so 
88  to  prevent  the  formation  of  mud,  or  washing  of  the  material 
into  the  gutter  if  the  water  is  applied  in  large  quantities. 

Broad  Tirea. 

The  width  of  tires  on  heavy-traffic  vehicles  has  a  great  bearing 
upon  the  wear  of  macadam  roads.  Loads  borne  by  wheels  with 
narrow  tires  often  prove  very  detrimental  and  even  destructive  to 
macadam  roads,  when  the  same  loads  sustained  by  broad  tires 
would  cause  no  abnormal  wear,  and  might  even  in  some  cases  be 
beneficiaL 

This  point  has  received  some  attention  by  the  legislators  of 
this  country,  but  more  in  Europe,  where  laws  have  been  enacteiS 
regulating  the  width  of  tires  on  vehicles  carrying  heavy  loads. 

According  to  figures  given  in  Table  No.  48  it  would  seem  that 
on  ordinary  roads  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  force  re- 
quired to  draw  loads  on  wheels  of  different  width  of  tires,  but  the- 
action  of  the  wheels  upon  the  roads  is  very  different. 

New  Jersey. — In  New  Jersey  the  Legislature  of  1897  passed  a 
law  governing  the  width  of  tires,  which  was  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor simply  because  it  applied  to  cities  as  well  as  rural  districts. 
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This  law  provided  that  a  rebate  of  taxes  for  road  purposea 
should  be  allowed  to  the  owners  of  all  vehicles  having  tires  of  not 
less  than  3^  inches  in  width  used  for  transporting  heavy  loads 
drawn  by  two  or  more  horses;  the  rebate  amounting  to  three  dol- 
lars for  each  wheel  in  habitual  use.  Also,  that  the  owner  of  each 
vehicle  having  tires  of  not  less  than  4  inches  in  width  upon  which 
there  is  a  difference  of  at  least  8  inches  in  the  length  of  the  front 
and  rear  axles,  eo  constituted  that  the  front  and  rear  wheels  should 
not  come  into  contact  with  the  same  road  surface,  should  receive  a 
further  rebate  of  fonr  dollars  per  year  for  each  of  such  vehicles  in 
habitual  use;  and  also  that  each  vehicle  used  for  transporting 
heavy  loads  drawn  bj  two  horses  should  be  assessed  fifty  cents  p«r 
annuiD  for  every  wheel  having  a  less  width  than  3J  inches. 

Rhode  Island. — An  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1897  regulated  the  width  of  tires  according  to  the  size 
of  the  axles  as  follows: 

BlH  dI  Axle.  Minimum  Width  of  lira. 

1|  inches l(iDcll«B. 

«       "         .■    1* 

1(,U  Inches 2^ 

IJ,  9,  t^tDCllM 81 

U2|,  2i,  Sflncheo. 4 

SJ.aj.B  '■       5 

L*rgertbtuiS    "      6 

It  also  provided  that  all  wheels  boilt  or  new-rimmed  after 
April  1,  1898,  should  he  provided  with  tires  in  accordance  with 
the  above. 

This  Act  did  not  apply  to  the  apparatne  of  fire  departments,  to- 
vehicles  nsed  on  iron  tramways,  nor  to  carriages  with  rubber  tires. 

A  bill  very  similar  to  the  above  was  introduced  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1900.  It  provides  that  the  rebate  should  be  two  dollars  for 
each  wheel  with  tires  4  inches  in  width  in  habitual  use  as  above  on 
April  1, 1901,  and  one  dollar  for  each  similar  wheel  for  1902,  In 
other  respects  it  was  like  the  bill  of  1897. 

Michigan. — A  Michigan  statute  provides  that  all  persons  who 
shall  have  used  only  lumber  wagons  on  the  public  highways  of  the 
State  with  rims  not  less  than  3|  inches  in  width  for  hauling  loads 
exceeding  800  pounds  in  weight  shall  receive  a  rebate  of  one- 
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fourth  their  assessed  highway  taxes,  provided  that  no  rebate  shall 
exceed  three  days'  road-tax  for  any  person. 

New  York. — Statutory  provision  is  made  that  a  rebate  of  one- 
half  of  hie  asseeeed  highway  tax  shall  be  made  each  year  to  each 
person  who  uses  on  public  highways  wagons  or  vehicles  upon  which 
two  or  more  horses  are  used,  having  wheels  the  tires  of  which  ehall 
not  be  less  than  three  inches  wide;  not  to  exceed,  however,  four 
dollars  or  four  days'  labor.  Also,  that  in  the  counties  where  the 
aggregate  sum  expended  for  macadamizing  or  paving  public  roada 
exceeds  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  shall  have  power  to  regulate  t^e  width  of  tires  for 
vehicles  bnilt  to  carry  a  load  of  3500  pounds  or  more. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  the  SuperviBore  of  Queens  County 
passed  an  ordinance  requiring  all  such  wagons  to  have  tires  not 
less  than  3  inches  in  width. 

Ohio. — In  Ohio  it  is  made  unlawful  for  any  persona  to  transport 
over  macadamized,  gravel,  or  stone  roads  loads  of  more  than  two 
thonsaud  pounds  in  vehicles  having  wheels  with  tires  less  than 
3  inches  in  width,  and  authority  is  given  to  county  commis- 
sioners to  prescribe  the  width  of  tires  for  heavier  loads. 

In  counties  having,  according  to  the  cenBUs  of  1880,  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  33,510  and  less  than  33,515  the  following  loads 
and  tire  widths  are  established: 

LowlB,  Founds  width  or  TInL 

2,600  to  3,S00 Not  less  than  3  inches. 

3,800  to  4,000 "      "       "      314" 

4,000  to  6fl00 "      "     ."      4       " 

6/)00toB/»00 "      "       "      6       " 

ifm  and  over "      "       "      6       " 

Veirmont. 

8  tons  to  4  ton! Not  leas  tinkn  3  Indies. 

4  tons  or  more "      «       «      4       ■ 

Pennsylvania. — An  artificial  road  between  Philadelphia  and  the 
Sorough  of  Lancaster: 

2%  to  3  tona Not  l«es  than  4  inchet. 

3  to  3%     "    H      »       «      7      « 

6  to  6y,     " "      "      "10      " 
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For  two-wheeled  Tebicles  the  regulation  was: 

ly*  to  1^  tMU Not  less  than  4  uich«a. 

214  to  »         "    ■'      "        "7       " 

»14  to  4         "    "      "       "10       " 

Indiana. — Indiana  has  a  law  prohibiting  tlie  hauling  on  a  wet 
gravel  road  of  a  load  of  over  3000  pounds  on  a  nairow-tired  and 
over  2500  pounds  on  a  broad-tired  wagon, 

Kmtucky. — On  the  Kentucky  toll-roads  the  rates  are  regulated 
according  to  width  of  tiree  as  follows: 

OanU. 

Narrow-tired  wagon  dmwn  by  four  uiimala 40 

FouT-ineh-tired  wagon   "       "      "  "      3S 

Narrow-tired  wagon      "       "    flva        "      80 

Four-inch-tired  wagon  "       "      "  "      50 

Narrow-tired  wagon      "       "six         "      76 

Four-inch-tiied  wagon   "       "      "  "      60 

Foreign  Connttiea. 

Austria. — All  wagons  built  for  loads  of  more  than  H  tons  mnst 
have  tires  at  least  4^  inches  wide  in  Syria  and  Corinthia.  For  from 
3^  to  4^  tons  the  tires  must  be  6J  inches  wide.  In  lower  Austria 
and  Bohemia  the  width  must  be  at  least  4}  inches  for  loaded 
wagohs  drawn  by  two  or  three  horses. 

France. — The  tires  of  the  French  market-cart  vary  from- 3  to  10 
inches  in  width,  being  generally  from  4  to  6  inches,  with  the  rear 
axle  about  14  inches  longer  than  the  forward  one. 

Qermany. — The  law  provides  that  wagons  for  heavy  loads  shall 
have  flat  tires  at  least  4  inches  wide,  and  light  vehicles  a  width  of 
at  least  3^  inches. 

Switzerland. — Wagons  must  be  provided  with  wheels  having 
tires  of  a  width  proportional  to  the  loads.  Wagons  drawn  by  two 
or  more  horses  shall  have  a  width  of  tire  not  less  than  one  inch  for 
each  draft-animal.  Yehicles  for  hauling  heavy  objects  that  cannot 
be  taken  apart  must  have  tires  at  least  6  inches  wide. 
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FLANS    AMD   8PE0IJ1CATION8. 

Purpose  of  Plans  and  Speci/ications. 

I>E7TAiL£D  information  concerning  any  proposed  work  is  gen- 
erally fumi&hed  by  means  of  plans  and  BpeciScationa,  the  latter 
allowing  the  manner  in  which  the  work  ie  to  be  carried  out,  and  the 
former  its  location  and  extent,  as  well  as  certain  details  in  the 
method  of  construction  that  cannot  easily  be  described  in  the 
specifications.  Cienerally  speaking,  the  plans  should  be  made  firet, 
showing  exactly  where  the  work  is  situated,  its  bounding  limits  in 
each  direction,  and  all  details  necessary  for  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  what  is  to  be  done.  With  the  plans  before  him,  the  engineer 
is  prepared  to  describe  fully  the  method  of  construction.  Care- 
ful study,  however,  is  necessary  so  that  he  may  thoroughly  under- 
stand what  is  desired  and  be  able  to  make  plain  to  any  prospective 
bidder  just  what  will  be  required.  He  should  be  careful  to  see  that 
there  is  no  conflict  between  the  plans  and  specifications,  as  this 
neceasarily  brings  confusion  and  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  expected. 
Specifications. 

The  specifications  should  be  concise  and  explicit,  being  very 
careful  to  make  clear  exactly  what  is  to  be  done.  As  a  rule,  both 
the  corporation  and  the  contractor  will  be  better  served  by  having 
this  plainly  understood.  The  object  of  the  contractor  is  to  make 
money;  and  if,  by  some  trick  or  obscure  wording  of  the  specifica- 
tions, something  is  hidden  which  he  will  afterwards  be  called  upon 
to  perform,  he  will  be  disposed  to  slisht  other  parts  of  the  work 
so  that  he  may  make  up  on  one  thing  what  he  loses  on  another. 
Specifications,  however,  should  not  be  too  full,  else  there  is  a  lia- 
bility to  conflict.  An  attempt  to  mflke  anythina:  too  plain  often 
results  in  creating  confusion  rather  than  clearness.    An  example 
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of  this  was  shown  in  a  contract  which,  in  its  bidding  blank,  re- 
quired that  the  contractor  should  preserve  and  protect  all  street 
railways  from  any  damage.  In  one  section  the  specifications  pro- 
vided that  the  contractor  should  allow  the  owners  of  all  street 
railways  every  facility  for  shoring  up  and  protecting  their  tracks. 
This  was  plainly  a  conflict;  and  when  a  test  case  arose,  a  com- 
promise was  effected  by  which  the  city  paid  a  material  proportion 
of  the  extra  expenee  caused  by  the  railway  tracks;  the  railway  com- 
panies holding  that  the  city  could  make  no  contract  that  would  be 
binding  upon  them,  and  the  contractor  maintaining  that  If  it 
was  his  duty  to  provide  the  street-car  company  with  facilities  for 
doing  their  work,  it  was  not  incumbent  npon  him  to  perforin  ^i. 
If  the  engineer  who  drew  the  specifications  had  been  content  wi'th 
the  first  clause  providing  for  the  contractor  to  do  all  work  on 'the 
street-car  tracks  at  his  own  expense,  there  would  have  been  no' 
trouble,  but  his  very  attempt  to  make  the  matter  more  bindiilg 
really  released  the  contractor  from  his  obligation. 

The  engineer,  too,  should  understand  that  it  is  as  much  his 
province  to  have  work  done  well  at  its  lowest  possible  price  as  it' 
is  to  have  the  work  well  done.  By  that  is  meant  that  he  should 
thoroughly  study  the  requirements  of  each  case  and  have  such' 
knowledge  of  the  materials  to  be  used  that  he  should  not  ask  fot 
anything  more  than  is  necessary.  In  other  words,  he  should  im- 
pose no  extra  cost  of  construction  opOn  the  city  or  his  client  iii 
order  simply  to  protect  himself. 
Contractors  to  Furnish  Plans. 

It  is  customary  on  some  classes  of  work  to  make  up  a  set  of 
general  specifications  and  ask  the  contractors  to  furnish  their  own' 
plans.  As  a  whole  this  is  objectionable,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  'a 
contract  made  under  such  specifications  would  be  legal  under  a 
law  which  required  all  contracts  to  be  awarded  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder.  All  plans  and  specifications  should  be  so  mad6 
asi^to  allow  the  greatest  competition,  for  when  one  contractor  bids 
upon  one  set  of  plans  and  another  upon  a  different  set,  the  result 
is  not  one  of  competitive  bidding. 

In  general  work,  however,  where  a  commission  or  board  has 
the  power  to  make  contracts  in  their  discretion,  and  where  the 
work  is  of  such  charactrr  as  to  require  a  special  expert,  or  where 
the  exercise  of  superior  knowledge  or  ingenuity  would  arrive  at 
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the  same  result  with  less  cost,  it  might  be  advisable  to  allow  the 
coDtractors  to  prepare  their  own  plana.  This  necessitates,  how- 
ever, a  careful  eiamination  of  all  plans  by  an  engineer  who  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  matter  and  who  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing an  intelligent  and  unbiassed  opinion  as  to  the  most  desirable 
plan.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  every  case  it  is  results  that 
are  looked  for,  and  that  it  is  proper  to  use  every  legitimate  method 
to  obtain  the  best  results  at  the  lowest  expense.  Contractors  and 
bidders,  however,  have  their  rights,  and  it  is  not  fair  or  honest  for 
any  corporation  to  call  for  bids  or  plans  unless  it  is  the  intention 
to  accept  the  one  that  is  deemed  the  most  favorable  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  party  calling  for  bids. 
Clauses  to  be  Enforced. 

The  engineer  should  not  insert  any  clauses  in  the  specifications 
that  are  not  intended  to  be  enforced.  Otherwise  he  may  unneces- 
sarily increase  the  cost  of  the  work,  or  the  contract  will  be  drawn 
in  such  a  way  that  one  contractor,  knowing  the  custom  of  the 
locality  and  that  certain  provisions  are  not  intended  to  be  en- 
forced, will  bid  lower,  and  be  able  to  do  the  work  for  a  less  price, 
than  the  contractor  who  bids  simply  upon  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  specifications.  All  honest  contractors  wish  specifications  en- 
forced, for  then  they  know  just  how  to  make  their  figures,  just 
what  work  will  be  required  of  them,  and  feel  that  they  stand  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  other  bidders.  This  is  especially  neces- 
sary in  large  works  where  bids  are  asked  for  from  outside  parties. 
Descriplion  of  Subsurface  Material. 

In  preparing  plans  for  work,  especially  that  which  requires  any 
subsurface  construction,  it  is  always  a  question  as  to  how  much 
information  should  be  given  or  advertised  as  to  the  character  of . 
the  underground  material.  Some  cities  make  a  very  thorough  ex- 
amination in  such  cases,  and  on  their  plans  show  the  result  of 
their  examination — whether  water  or  rock  exists,  and  to  what 
extent.  It  has  always  seemed  that  this  was  a  rather  dangeroi^ 
proceeding,  especially  in  the  case  of  water,  which  it  is  diiEcult  to 
pay  for  separately.  Where  rock  is  encountered  in  excavation  a 
special  price  is  generally  made  for  paying  for  it  by  the  cubic  yard. 
In  the  case  of  water  it  is  different;  and  it  would  seem  only  fair 
that  if  the  city  or  corporation  should  show  water  as  existing  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  work,  and  insert  the  requirement  in  the  specifi- 
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cations  that  all  water  encountered  shoold  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
contractor  at  his  own  expense,  if  water  should  be  discovered  in 
other  parts  of  the  work  the  contractor  would  be  entitled  to  the 
extra  cost  of  doing  the  work  on  accoant  of  the  existence  of  the 
water.  This  would  be  a  matter  very  hard  for  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  work  to  adjudicate,  and  would  almost  always  result 
in  litigation. 

When  a  contractor  prepares  to  bid  upon  any  piece  of  work, 
he  expects  to,  and  it  only  seems  fair  that  he  should,  take  such 
steps  as  will  give  him  all  the  necessary  information  about  the 
character  of  the  material  to  be  encountered  as  will  enable  him  to 
pat  in  an  intelligent  and  reasonable  bid.  If  the  corporation  re- 
quiring the  work  to  be  done  furnishes  all  information  as  to  where 
and  how  it  is  to  be  constrncted,  that  wonid  seem  to  be  sufficient  in 
most  cases.  In  some  special  instances,  however,  where  the  work 
was  of  a  particularly  difficult  nature,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  pre- 
liminary work  before  any  knowledge  of  the  material  could  be 
obtained,  it  might  be  advisable  and  economical  to  all  concerned 
for  the  corporation  to  furnish  all  necessary  information.  It  must 
be  understood,  of  course,  that  if  the  contractor  makes  a  large  out- 
lay in  a  preliminary  investigation,  it  will  be  added  to  his  bid,  and 
the  party  for  whom  the  work  is  to  be  done  will  in  the  end  pay 
for  it. 
Quantity  of  Wori  to  Je  Done. 

With  the  plans  and  specifications  for  street  work,  and  in  fact 
for  nearly  all  kinds  of  work,  should  go  a  statement  giving,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  determined  in  advance,  the  exact  quantity  of 
work  to  be  performed.  By  this  is  not  meant  the  amount  of  mate- 
rial required  in  any  construction,  but  simply  the  aggregate  quan- 
tities of  the  different  parts  of  the  work.  This  should  be  obtained 
from  a  careful  survey,  and  a  price  called  for  in  the  bidding  blanks 
for  each  item  on  the  list.  This  method  shows  to  the  contractor 
the  amount  of  work  required  of  him,  and  it  also  enables  the 
engineer  to  determine  with  certainty  the  lowest  bidder,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  the  bid  is  made  out  intelligently  with  a  proper 
price  for  each  item. 
Lump  Sum  Bids. 

Some  people,  however,  advocate  the  letting  of  contracts  for  a 
lump  sum,  on  the  ground  that  the  contractor  in  looking  over  tlie 
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depends  upon  the  solidity  ■ 
and  shape  of  the  stone,  ethI 
used.  Referring  to  the  pr- 
wear  out  more  quickly  wii 
datiou,  it  is  equally  true,  an 
road  will  he  consolidated  i: 
unyielding.  In  such  oasos  r 
the  stone  and  its  work  is  ni< 
is  often  seen  when  nmcadaii 
and  in  part  upon  an  ordin^: 
amount  of  rolling  required  ■ 

The  character  of  the  - 
factor,  as  the  softer  the  st" 
stone,  for  instance,  with  a  1 
will  become  compacted  urn 
rolling  required  with  trap-r^ 

The  size  and  shape  of  !■ 
ing  upon  the  labor  of  consn 
of  approximately  the  sani< 
other  and  become  thorougl 
continually  tip  under  the  r< 
bound  together. 

The  proper  material  foi 
siderable  extent.     When  it 
binder  is  only  to  serve  as  ■■> 
of  stone  together,  and  at  i ' 
tight,  it  would  seem  that  t' 
pose  with  the  least  amoiin' 
the  cheapest,  if  the  first  !■■ 
limestone  screenings,  and  ' 
kinds  of  clay  and  loam,  hit 
by  different  engineers  as 
the  cheapest,  as  it  can  gon' 
the  stone  of  which  the  pi 
road  that  will  be  very  du~ 
any  cementing  propertio 
loam.    Clean,  sharp,  fini' 
pieces  of  stone  will  simpl; 
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possible  to  provide  beforehand  for  everything  that  will  be  re- 
quired, in  most  cases  it  can  be  done,  and  certainly  always  should 
be  if  possible.  Contractors  should  always  be  discouraged  from 
makdng  any  application  for  extras.  Specifications  generally  re- 
quire that  all  extra  work  shall  be  done  only  upon  a  written  order 
of  the  proper  authorities.  If  no  price  is  fixed  in  a  contract  for 
sueli  extras,  a  written  order  should  always  contain  the  amount  to 
be  allowed  for  the  extra  work  done,  so  that  when  a  bill  for  the  same 
is  presented  by  the  contractors  there  will  be  no  question  of  the 
amount  of  remuneration. 

■Wliere  the  contractor  and  the  engineer  are  in  harmony,  extras 
are  very  often  ordered  in  by,  and  performed  under,  verbal  orders, 
even  when  this  clause  is  inserted  in  the  specifications.  The  Im- 
portance, however,  of  observing  such  clause,  and  in  fact  all  clauses 

'  of  the  specifications,  by  the  contractor  as  well  as  the  city  officials, 
was  seen  in  carrying  out  a  sewer  contract  in  which  the  specifica- 
tions provided  that  no  sheeting  left  in  the  work  should  be  paid  for 

.  unless  it  was  bo  ordered  by  a  written  order  from  the  Board  of 
Public  Works.  In  this  particular  case  sheeting  was  ordered  in 
verbally  by  the  Engineer  of  the  Board,  and  a  return  made  of  the 
same  by  fhe  inspector  in  charge.  When  the  final  estimate  was 
given  the  Board  of  Public  Works  refused  to  pay  for  the  sheeting, 
and,  in  a  suit  which  was  brought  to  settle  other  disputed  points  of 
the  same  contract,  the  court  decided  that  the  city  was  not  liable 
for  the  sheeting  because  it  had  not  been  left  in  in  accordance  with 
the  written  order  as  provided  by  the  specifications,  although  it  was 
ordered  in  verbally  and  deemed  necessary  by  the  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Board. 
Altemaiive  Bids. 

It  is  Bometimes  the  practice  in  receiving  bida  to  allow  con- 
tractors to  make  alternative  propositions,  that  is,  a  proposition  to 
do  the  work  for  a  certain  price  if  performed  with  a  ceftain  kind  of 
material  in  a  certain  manner,  or  for  another  price  if  performed  with 
other  material  in  a  certain  other  manner.  This  is  objectionable, 
as  it  makes  it  possible  to  have  two  lowest  bidders,  depending  on 
the  way  the  work  is  to  be  carrjed  out.  It  also  leaves  it  possible  for 
the  contract  to  be  awarded  to  one  bidder  at  one  price,  and  sfter  the 
contract  is  let  to  substitute  the  alternative  proposition  at  its  price, 
and  BO  have  the  work  performed  eventually  by  a  contractor  who 
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waa  not  the  lowest  bidder.  Wbereyer  poBsible,  the  conditions  should 
be  so  studied  beforehand  as  to  be  able  to  decide  which  material 
is  better  for  any  particular  work,  and  call  for  bids  accordingly. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  question  of  deciding  is  an  economical 
one,  and  the  matter  of  cost  is  an  important  element  in  the  decision. 
In  that  event,  it  is  permissible  to  receive  alternative  bids,  but  as  a 
rule  the  practice  should  be  discouraged. 
Qentral  Instructions. 

Attached  to  the  specifications  rfiould  be  a  sheet  giving  general 
instructions  to  bidders,  telling  what  formal  requirements  are  called 
for  and  what  steps  it  is  necessary  to  take  in  order  that  their  bid 
should  be  received  and  be  in  proper  form.  In  order  to  facilitate 
tJie  canvass  of  bids  and  to  insure  uniformity  in  bidding,  blanks 
should  be  made  out  for  each  bidder,  giving  estimated  quantities 
upon  which  hide  will  be  canvaased.  In  the  instructions  to  the 
bidder  should  be  inserted  a  clause  telling  at  what  hour  all  bids  are 
to  be  in.  This  time  should  not  be  varied  from,  and  as  a  rule  all 
bids  should  be  opened  at  the  time  specified  for  their  reception. 
It  often  occurs,  if  bids  are  allowed  to  remain  a  certain  time  after 
they  have  been  received,  that  one  or  possibly  more  may  come  in 
between  the  time  of  reception  and  opening.  If  these  should  all 
be  high  bids,  no  trouble  would  occur;  but  if  the  lowest  bid  should 
happen  to  be  one  that  was  received  after  the  time  advertised  for 
the  bids  to  he  in,  complications  would  be  very  apt  to  arise.  Con- 
tractors who  have  complied  strictly  with  all  the  requirements  com- 
plain, and  rightly  too,  if  these  requirements  are  not  lived  up  to 
by  the  city,  and  it  seems  no  more  than  just  that  if  the  city  or 
corporation  calling  for  bids  require  the  contractor  to  live  up  to 
these  requirements,  it  should  do  so  itself. 
Certified  Chtck. 

On  every  work  of  any  magnitude  it  is  customary  to  have  a 
certified  clieck  accompany  each  bid,  in  order  to  indemnify  the  city 
from  any  loss  or  damage  if  for  any  reason  the  successfol  bidder 
should  not  be  able  to  enter  into  the  contract.  It  is  also  sometimes 
required,  in  addition  to  this  certified  check,  that  the  bidder  give  the 
names  of  the  persons  or  surety  company  who  will  sign  all  bonds 
for  the  performance  of  the  work  in  case  the  contract  should  he 
awarded  to  the  bidder.  It  does  not  seem  necessary,  and  in  some 
cases  it  works  hardship,  to  require  both  certified  check  and  the 
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namee  of  the  bondsmen.  A  certified  check  should  certainly  be 
sufficient  to  indemnify  the  city  for  any  damage,  and  in  case  eatis- 
factory  bondsmen  could  not  be  provided  tiie  city  would  have  re- 
course to  the  check. 

The  amount  of  this  check  should  be  as  small  as  possible  and  yet 
give  the  city  adequate  security.  It  is  generally  customary  to  re- 
quire a  percentage  of  the  amount  of  the  bid.  This,  perhaps,  for 
a  general  rule,  is  as  good  as  any;  although  in  some  contracts  where 
it  is  necessary  for  the  work  to  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
time  lost  in  readvertising  would  be  of  considerable  value,  while  in 
others  the  delay  would  be  no  material  damage,  so  that  it  would 
probably  be  more  satisfactory  to  establish  an  arbitrary  sum  for  each 
contract.  Five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  bid  is  the  ordinary  re- 
quirement. 
Error  in  Bid. 

It  is  often  found  or  claimed,  while  the  bid  is  being  read,  that 
an  error  has  been  made  in  making  out  same,  and  an  application 
made  for  an  opportunity  to  make  a  correction.  To  allow  this 
would  be  to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent.  The  contractor  must 
take  certain  chances.  He  takes  work  by  contract  so  that  he  may 
make  more  than  ordinary  day's  wages,  and  if  an  error  should  occur 
so  that  he  is  compelled  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  for  less 
than  the  market  price,  or  bids  so  high  on  some  item  by  mistake 
that  he  loses  bis  contract,  he  must  abide  by  the  letter  of  the  bid, 
trusting  for  his  loss  in  one  case  to  be  made  up  by  gain  in  another. 
A  variation  from  this  rule  will  open  the  way  for  endless  trouble, 
and  for  claims  of  errors  where  none  exist. 
WUkdrawal  of  Bid. 

No  changes  or  withdrawals  should  be  permitted  after  any  bids 
are  opened.  If,  however,  the  contractor  should  tender  his  bid 
some  hours  in  advance  of  the  final  closing,  and  wish  to  make 
changes  in  the  same,  there  should  be  no  objection  to  his  having  it 
returned  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  the  receiving  of 
the  bids. 
Indorsement  of  Bids, 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  question  as  to  whose  bid  any 
package  may  contain,  all  envelopes  should  be  indorsed  with  the 
name  of  the  bidder  and  the  work  which  he  proposes  to  carry  out. 
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Bond. 

Before  any  contract  is  executed  by  the  city,  a  bond  should  be 
signed  by  responsible  parties  guaranteeing  that  the  contractor  will 
carry  out  the  provisiona  of  the  contract.  The  amount  of  this  bond 
muBt  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  work.  It  should  be  a 
fixed  amount,  decided  much  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  gov- 
erning the  -amount  of  the  certified  check,  that  is,  the  damage  that 
the  city  is  liable  to  be  put  to  from  the  failure  or  delay  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  work.  It  should  be  large  enough  to  provide  for 
any  loss  of  time  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  cancelling  the  con- 
tract and  readvertising  the  work,  and  also  to  make  good  any  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  from  the  original  contract  price  and  what  was 
actually  required  to  perform  the  work.  The  former  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  location  and  character  of  the  work,  and  the  latter  by 
the  prices  for  the  different  items  in  the  contract. 
Time  for  Completion. 

All  contracts  contain  the  provision  that  the  work  shall  be  done 
by  a  specified  time  or  in  a  specified  number  of  working  days,  and 
generally  provide  for  a  penalty  to  be  paid  by  the  contractor  for 
each  day  in  excess  of  the  stated  time.  It  is  necessary  to  insert 
such  a  provision  in  all  contracts.  Otherwise  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  contractor  to  begin  a  piece  of  work  and,  after  it  was  partially 
completed,  to  leave  it  for  some  other  and  more  profitable  contract, 
or  to  dilly-dally  on  the  street  to  the  inconvenience  and  detriment 
of  the  public  at  large.  The  engineer,  however,  in  determining  the 
time  should  be  sufficiently  liberal  to  enable  the  contractor  to  finish 
within  the  specified  time  if  he  uses  reasonable  diligence. 
Penalty. 

The  question  of  penalty,  however,  is  one  that  should  be  taken 
up  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  It  must  be  considered  that  it  requires 
two  parties  "to  make  a  contract,  and  if  a  penalty  is  required  for  any 
excess  of  time  employed,  and  no  bonus  given  if  the  work  is  per- 
formed sooner  than  the  specified  time,  it  is  questionable  whether 
such  penalty  could  be  enforced.  It  would  seem,  too,  if  the  work 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  time  of  completion  was  important, 
that  it  would  be  just  to  both  parties  to  require  a  penalty  if  the 
time  limit  were  exceeded,  and  to  pay  a  bonus  if  the  work  were  com- 
pleted inside  of  the  specified  time.  This  is  the  general  practice  on 
large  and  very  important  contracts.    If,  however,  the  contractor 
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has  bid  a  certain  price  for  agreeing  to  finish  within  a  certain  time, 
vhich  possibly  is  higher  than  that  of  the  bidder  who  proposes  to 
do  it  in  a  longer  time,  the  question  is  different,  for  in  the  latter 
case  the  contractor  receives  extra  compensation  for  early  com- 
pletion, and  if  he  exceeds  the  limit,  a  penalty  should  ai.d  un- 
doubtedly could  he  enforced. 
Mainienance. 

In  specifications  for  street  improvements  of  any  kind  it  is  gen- 
erally provided  that  the  work  shall  be  maintained  and  kept  in 
repair  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  When  asphalt  pavements 
were  first  introduced  in  this  country  it  was  necessary  for  the  con- 
tractor to  agree  to  keep  the  pavement  in  repair  for  five  years  in 
order  to  have  any  city  adopt  them.  The  material  was  new  and  no 
city  would  run  the  risk  of  paying  the  price  asked  for  an  unknown 
and  aneertain  pavement;  so  that  when  the  contracts  were  made 
■they  contained  a  clause  binding  the  contractor  to  keep  them  in 
good  repair  for  five  years,  whereby  the  city  in  each  case  .was  cer- 
tain of  a  good  pavement  for  a  definite  period.  The  conditions, 
however,  at  the  present  time  are  very  different.  Asphalt  pave- 
ments are  well  established  and  have  come  to  stay,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  guarantee,  as  to  its  length  and  exact  meaning,  is  very 
important. 
Paymenis. 

The  method  of  paying  for  the  original  pavement  and  of  keep- 
ing it  in  repair  varies  in  different  cities.  In  some  places  the 
original  cost  is  paid  by  special  assessment,  and  the  repairs  by  a  gen- 
eral tax.  In  such  cases  as  this  the  guarantee  period  must  be 
carefully  determined  upon.  It  has  been  adjudicated  in  the  courts 
many  times,  and  the  established  limit  has  been  that  a  guarantee 
period  of  five  years  can  be  enforced  in  a  contract  for  an  asphalt 
pavement  the  payment  for  which  is  derived  by  general  assessment, 
"but  that  it  cannot  when  the  cost  of  repairs  or  repaving  is  defrayed 
by  general  tax.  In  New  York  City  all  contracts  for  asphalt  pave- 
ment requiring  payment  by  special  assessment  are  made  with  a 
guarantee  period  of  five  years,  while  in  those  where  the  expense  is 
borne  by  a  general  tax  the  guusntee  is  made  ten  and  sometimes 
fifteen  years. 

While  the  original  asphalt  pavements  were  laid  with  the  inten- 
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tion  of  being  kept  and  maintained,  without  any  expense  to  the 
city,  for  &  period  of  five  years,  it  is  questionable,  unless  specifically 
defined,  inst  what  is  meant  by  the  tenns  "  guarantee  "  and  "  main- 
tenance." Cities  as  a  rule  consider  that  it  means  that  they  shall 
be  at  no  expense  whatever  for  the  care  of  these  pavements  during^ 
the  guarantee  period.  The  contractors,  however,  maintain  that 
their  guarantee  covere  eimply  that  the  work  shall  be  done  in  a 
proper  manner  and  with  good  materials;  that  if  any  Unforeseen 
circumstances  arise,  causing  damage  to  the  pavement,  they  are 
not  compelled  to  repair  it  without  special  compensation.  Fires, 
settlements  of  sewers,  causing  breaks  in  the  pavement,  are  all 
cases  in  point.  Specifications,  therefore,  should  clearly  define  just 
what  is  intended,  and  it  would  seem  that  when  a  guarantee  is  given 
that  the  work  will  be  done  properiyand  good  materials  furnished, 
nothing  more  could  be  required  or  expected  of  the  contractor,  on 
the  principle  laid  down  before,  that  the  contractor  should  know 
all  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  bids,  and  that  the  city  should 
pay  the  cost  of  any  unforeseen  damage  to  the  pavement. 

As  to  how  long  the  guarantee  shall  run  is  also  a  mooted  ques- 
tion. For  some  reason  five  years  has  seemed  to  be  taken  as  the 
unit  for  asphalt  pavement,  although  in  many  cases  contracts  have 
been  made  with  ten  and  fifteen  years'  guarantee.  Sometimes  the 
cost  of  guarantee  has  been  included  in  the  original  price  per  square 
yard.  In  other  cases  the  contract  has  provided  for  the  original 
price  per  square  yard,  the  pavement  to  be  maintained  without  ex- 
pense for  five  years,  and  then  for  an  additional  five  years  for  a 
specified  price  per  year. 

In  1898  a  contract  for  laying  asphalt  pavement  was  made  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  a  certain  price  per  square  yard,  with  a  ten 
years'  guarantee,  and  the  additional  price  of  10  cents  per  yard  per 
year  for  a  second  period  of  ten  years. 

Xewark,  N.  J.,  has  aeked  for  bids  for  a  five-year  guarantee,  and 
has  specified  an  additional  price  of  5  cents  per  yard  per  year  for  an 
additional  ten  years. 

Other  cities  have  called  for  atipulated  prices  per  yard  for  s 
certain  guarantee  period,  with  the  option  of  making  an  additional 
contract  for  a  specified  price  per  yard  per  year. 

Previous  to  consolidation  New  York  City  required  asphalt  pave- 
ments paid  for  by  the  general  public  to  be  maintained  for  fifteen 
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years.  The  Bpecifications  provided  that  on  the  completion  of  the 
work  70  per  cent  of  the  contract  price  should  be  paid  to  the  con- 
tractor. Of  the  remaining  30  per  cent,  one-teith  was  to  be  paid 
«aeh  year,  beginning  five  years  from  the  date  of  final  acceptance. 
The  present  contracts  call  for  a  guarantee  of  ten  years  vith  a  re- 
serve of  30  per  cent,  one-fifth  of  which  shall  be  paid  each  year, 
beginning,  as  above,  five  years  from  date  of  completion  of  the 
■work. 

The  old  city  of  Brooklyn  required  a  five-year  guarantee  on  all 
asphalt  pavement,  bat  nmde  payment  in  full  upon  the  completion 
of  the  work,  relying  upon  the  bond  wholly  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  maintenance  portion  of  the  contract.  Omaha,  Neb.,  also  re- 
quired five  years'  maintenance,  but  reserved  15  per  cent  of  the 
contract  price  until  the  end  of  the  guarantee  period.  The  contrac- 
tor was,  however,  allowed  to  purchase  city  bonds  and  deposit  them 
with  the  city  treasurer,  in  lieu  of  this  reserve,  and  thus  draw  in- 
terest upon  the  amount  withheld. 

Upon  granite,  brick,  or  other  pavement,  where  it  can  soon  be 
determined  whether  there  are  any  faults  in  either  material  or  con- 
struction, no  long-time  guarantee  is  necessary.  At  the  end  of  nine 
months  any  defects  from  the  above  causes  will  have  been  developed 
and  can  he  repaired,  and  there  would  be  no  good  reason  for  requir* 
ing  any  reserve  fund  to  be  longer  held. 

When  the  work  is  completed  the  entire  amount  should  be  paid 
lees  ten  or  fifteen  cents  per  yard  of  pavement,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  work.  When  the  gnarantee  period  has  expired  and 
any  necessary  repairs  have  been  made,  the  above  amount  should  be 
paid  the  contractor. 

The  specifications  for  stone  pavements  of  Cleveland,  0.,  require 
a  guarantee  that  the  pavement  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  five 
years,  and  provide  that  any  paving-Btones  at  the  end,  or  during 
the  term  of  said  guarantee,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Director 
of  Public  Works  or  Chief  Engineer,  show  a  greater  loss  than  10 
per  cent  of  their  original  or  specified  depth,  shall  be  taken  up  by 
or  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor,  and  good  and  acceptable  ma- 
terial substituted  therefor,  and  the  pavement  placed  in  good  and 
satisfactory  condition. 

To  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  above  2J  cents  per  square 
foot  is  retained  for  each  and  every  square  foot  of  pavement,  flag- 
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ging,  and  cro^e-walk.  The  unoant  reUined  from  the  final  estiiiiate 
is  deposited  in  the  ciiv's  name  in  Eome  bonk  designated  by  the  city, 
and  all  interest  an<>  dividends  accming  become  the  property  of  the 
contractor  if  the  prorisions  of  the  contract  have  been  satisfactorily 
carried  ont. 
Details  of  Work. 

To  just  what  extent  it  is  proper  for  any  city  or  corporation  to 
Gpeci^  the  details  with  vhich  work  shall  be  carried  on  when  it 
IB  to  be  maintained  for  a  specified  time  is  often  questioned.  The 
coDtnctor  claims  that  he  is  under  contract  to  maintain  pavement 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  it  is  for  hie  best  interest  to  do  the 
work  in  a  proper  manner,  and  that  be  ehouM  he  allowed  to  do  it 
according  to  bis  judgment.  The  engineer,  on  the  other  hajid, 
argues  that  the  contractor  knew  the  specifications  and  requirements 
before  he  bid,  and  if  he  could  not  get  good  results  from  those  speci- 
fications, he  should  either  have  protested  before  putting  in  his 
bid  or  making  his  contract,  or  else  refused  to  hare  anything  to  do 
with  the  work. 

The  contention  of  the  contractor  is  hardly  valid,  for  even  if  be 
enter  into  a  contract  to  maintain  the  pavement  for  a  term  of  five 
years  or  fifteen  years,  he  is  also  under  contract  to  leave  it  in  good 
condition  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  it  is  for  the  city's  interest 
to  have  it  left  in  such  condition  at  the  end  of  the  guarantee  period 
that  it  will  last  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible  afterwards,  with  little 
repair.  So  that  there  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  the  city  has 
the  right  to  enforce  all  the  requirements  of  the  specifications.  This 
assumes,  however,  that  the  city  will,  as  in  fact  it  must,  employ  a 
competent  engineer  to  make  the  specifications  so  that  no  impossible 
requirements  are  inserted. 
Unbalanced  Bids. 

Another  source  of  great  trouble  to  the  engineer  in  the  carrying 
out  of  contracts  is  unbalanced  bids.  When  different  items  are 
given  for  the  amount  of  work  to  be  performed  and  there  is  any 
uncertainty  as  to  these  quantities,  the  shrewd  contractor  often  goes 
over  the  work  in  advance  of  the  bidding,  in  order  to  verify  these 
quantities  and  make  his  own  estimate  as  to  the  probability  of  their 
being  correct.  Jf  he  thinks  they  are  liable  to  be  varied  in  the 
carr)'inp  out  of  the  work,  he  will  make  a  high  price  for  one  item 
and  a  low  price  for  another,  so  that  he  will  be  the  lowest  bidder  on 
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the  quantitiee  as  given,  but  be  higher  on  the  w^ork  aB  completed. 
While  this  vould  do  no  harm  on  contracte  where  the  quantities  are 
not  changed,  it  often  does  cauee  great  trouble  if  for  any  reason  it 
is  desired  to  make  any  changes.  It  also  permits  the  engineer,  if  in 
collusion  with  the  contractor,  to  change  some  items,  reducing  those 
of  small  price  and  increasing  those  of  the  higher  price,  to  the  great 
_  benefit  of  the  contractor. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  what  is  an  unbalanced  bid. 
Often  the  conditions  may  be  such  that  one  contractor  may  be  able 
to  do  a  piece  of  work,  or  one  portion  of  it,  for  a  price  which  would 
seem  to  make  it  an  unbalanced  bid,  when  it  was  strictly  legitimate. 
In  some  way  he  might  have  an  advantage- over  another  contractor. 
But  there  are  cases  where  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  on  the  face  of  it 
that  the  bid  is  unbalanced.  In  every  case  of  this  kind  the  bid 
should  be  thrown  oat  without  hesitation,  provision  having  been 
made  in  the  speciGcatioDB  for  such  action.  One  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  of  tfie  methods  of  overcoming  unbalanced  bids  is  that 
adopted  by  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  It  it  customary  there  for  the  En-  ' 
gineer,  after  carefully  studying  the  market,  to  establish  a  price 
for  each  item  that  is  called  for  in  the  work,  and  require  all  bidders 
to  bid  a  certain  percentage  above  or  below  this  standard,  and  apply 
this  percentage  to  every  item  of  the  schedule.  This  absolutely 
prevents  any  trouble  from  unbalanced  bids,  and  certainly  seems 
fair  to  both  city  and  contractor. 
ComMnaUons  among  Contractors. 

Another  plan  of  protecting  the  city,  not  from  unbalanced  bids, 
but  from  contractors  making  combinations  among  themselves,  has 
been  adopted  in  Toronto,  Can.  "niere  the  City  Engineer  himself 
puts  in  a  bid  to  the  city,  agreeing  to  do  the  work  for  what  he  con- 
siders a  fair  and  reasonable  price.  If  he  should  be  the  lowest  bid- 
der, the  work  is  awarded  to  him  and  carried  out  by  the  city  by  day's 
labor  under  the  Engineer's  supervision.  The  contractors,  knowing 
this  is  to  be  done,  realize  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  obtaining 
an  extravagant  price,  and  in  consequence  generally  bid  with  the 
expectation  of  a  reasonable  profit. 
Flans. 

The  plans  for  the  paving  of  a  street  should  show  first  the  limits 
of  the  contract  rin  the  main  and  on  all  of  the  cross  streets.  It 
should  show  the  location  of  all  the  cross-walks  to  be  laid,  and  all 
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flpeci&l  Tork  called  for.  It  ehonid  shov  the  croae-eections  of  the 
^shed  pavementB,  and  give  evei;  detail  of  cooBtnictioa.  The 
profile  should  show  the  amount  of  ezcavatioii  and  embankment 
for  the  entire  length  of  the  street.  It  should  show  the  existing 
surfaces  of  both  property  lines  and  also  the  centre,  so  that  the 
contractor  would  know  in  exactly  what  parts  the  excavation  and 
embankment  were  located,  and  thus  be  able  to  determine  the  dis-  . 
tance  that  the  earth  would  be  hauled.  'Hie  plans  should  also 
show  the  quantities  of  each  kind  of  work  required.  After  the 
contract  has  been  awarded,  the  contractor  should  sign  the  plans, 
which  should  become  a  part  of  the  contract,  as  Ehould  also  the 
epecificatioua. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  Plans  and  Specifications  are 
general,  although  mainly  referring  to  pavement-construction. 

The  specifications  which  follow  are  suggested  for  general  use 
for  the  original  improvement  of  streets  that  have  never  been 
graded.  These  specifications  are  made  up  mainly  of  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  New  Tork  City,  modified  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  author  and  the  result  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  munici- 
pal work.  They  embody  what  is  considered  the  best  practice  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  country.  The  section  relating  to 
Medina-sandstone  pavements  has  been  taken  almost  entirely  from 
the  specifications  of  Cleveland,  0.,  and  that  for  asphalt  blocks  from 
those  of  the  Hastings  Pavement  Co. 

While  these  specifications  are  general,  they  are  supposed  to  be 
so  made  up  that  they  can  be  applied  and  used  in  any  city  in  the 
country  by  making  the  changes  required  by  local  conditions  and 
laws.  Some  modifications  would  be  required  for  repaving  work, 
but  for  the  actual  work  of  pavement-construction  they  are  recom- 
mended for  general  .use. 

ITotice  to  Bidden. 
Bidders  must  satisfy  themselves,  by  personal  examination  of 

the  location  of  the  proposed  work  and  by  such  other  means  as 
they  may  prefer,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  estinatpd  quantities, 
and  shall  not,  at  any  time  after  the  submission  of  a  bid,  dispute 
or  complain  of  such  statement  or  estimate  of  the  Engineer,  nor 
assert  that  there  was  any  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  nature 
or  amount  of  the  work.    The  quantities  given  herewith  are  sup- 
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posed  to  be  accurate,  and  are  estimated  by  the  City  Gngiueer  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  lowest  bidder,  but  final  payment 
will  be  made  on  measurements  made  of  work  actually  performed. 
'  Each  bidder  must  deposit  with  the  Commissioner  of  Highways, 
at  least  four  days  before  making  his  hid,  samples  of  the  materials 
he  intends  to  use,  according  to  the  character  of  the  work  called  for, 
OS  follows: 

1.  A  specimen  of  refined  asphalt,  with  a  certificate  stating 
where  the  material  was  mined. 

2.  A  specimen  of  the  asphaltic  cement,  with  a  statement  of 
the  formula  to  be  used  in  the  composition  of  the  mixture  for  the 
wearing  surface. 

3.  A  sample  of  not  less  than  four  pounds  of  the  paving  mix- 
ture as  it  will  be  laid  upon  the  street. 

4.  Not  less  than  twelve  bricks  which  are  proposed  to  be  aaed. 

5.  A  sample  block  of  either  stone  or  asphalt. 

6.  Additional  specimen^  of  all  kinds  must  he  furnished  as  often 
as  may  be  required  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

No  bid  will  be  received  or  considered  unless  the  deposits  of 
material  referred  to  above  are  made  with  the  City  Engineer  within 
the  time  prescribed. 

Any  bid  accompanied  by  samples  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  required  by  these  specifications  will  be  regarded  as  in- 
formal. 

No  proposals  will  be  received  or  considered  unless  accompanied 
■  by  either  a  certified  check  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  Comptroller, 
or  of  money  equal  to  five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  security 
required  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  work.  Such  check 
OT  money  must  not  be  inclosed  in  the  sealed  envelope  contain- 
ing the  proposal,  but  must  be  handed  to  the  officer  or  clerk 
who  has  charge  of  the  propoeal-box,  and  no  proposal  can  be  de- 
posited in  said  box  until  such  check  or  money  has  been  examined 
and  found  to  be  correct.  All  such  deposits,  except  those  of  suc- 
cessful bidders,  will  be  returned  to  the  persons  making  the  same 
after  the  contract  is  awarded.  If  the  successful  bidder  shall  re- 
fuse or  neglect,  within  five  dai's  after  notice  that  the  contract  has 
been  awarded  to  him.  to  execute  the  same,  the  amount  of  the 
deposit  made  by  him  shall  be  forfeited  to  and  retained  by  the  city 
...  as  liquidated  damages  for  such  neglect  or  refusal;  but  if  he 
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shall  execute  liis  contract  within  the  time  aforesaid,  the  amount 
of  his  deposit  shall  be  retiirned  to  him. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  GRADING  AND  PAVING  WITH 
PAVEMENT  ON  A  CONCRETE  FOUNDATION. 

(1)  The  vork  to  be  done  ehall  consist  of  grading  the  entire 
width  of  the  street,  setting  curbstones  and  heading-stones  if  re- 
quired, laying  and  relaying  the  cross-walks  where  so  required,  and 

laying pavement  on  s foundation  on  the  roadway 

of Street  from Street  to Street. 

(3)  All  the  materials  furnished,  and  all  the  work  done,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  City  Engineer,  shall  not  be  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications  shall  be  immediately  removed,  and  other 
materials  furnished,  and  work  done,  that  shall  be  in  accordance 
therewith. 

Before  any  materials  are  placed  upon  the  street  the  City  En- 
gineer shall  approve  of  the  quality  and  finish  of  samples  of  the 
same  which  shall  be  furnished  at  bis  ofiice.  These  shall  include 
the  samples  referred  to  on  page  ,  and  also  a  sample  of  the 

paving-blocks  to  be  used  in  the  work. 

(3)  The  work  nnder  this  specification  is  to  be  prosecuted  at 
and  from  as  many  different  points  in  such  part  or  parts  of  the 
streets  on  the  line  of  the  work  as  the  City  Engineer  may,  from 
time  to  time,  determine,  and  at  aach  of  said  points  inspectors  may 
be  placed  on  the  day  designated  for  the  •commencement  of  the 
work. 

(4)  The  right  to  construct  any  sewer  or  sewers,  receiving-basins 
or  culverts,  or  to  build  up  or  adjust  any  manholes,  or  to  reset  or 
renew  any  frames  and  heads  for  sewer  or  subway  manholes,  or  for 
water  or  gas  stop-cocks,  or  to  lay  gas-  or  water-pipes,  or  to  con- 
struct necessai7  appurtenances  in  connection  therewith  in  said 
street  or  avenue,  or  to  grant  permits  for  house-connections  with 
sewers,  or  witli  water-  or  gas-pipes,  or  for  any  other  underground 
or  subway  construction,  or  to  alter  and  relay  railroad-track,  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  laying  of  the  new  pavement  over  the  line  of  the 
same,  is  expressly  reserved  by  said  City  Engineer;  and  said  City 
Engineer  reserves  the  right  of  suspending  the  work  on  said  pave- 
*uent,  on  any  part  of  the  line  of  said  street  or  avenue  at  any  time 
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during  the  construction  of  the  same,  for  the  purposes  above  stated, 
without  any  compensation  to  the  Contractor  for  such  suspension 
other  than  extending  the  time  for  completing  the  work  as  much  as 
it  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  City  Engineer,  have  been  de- 
layed by  such  suspension;  and  the  said  Contractor  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  OF  place  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  any  person  or 
persons  who  may  be  engaged  in  the  construction  of  such  sewer  or 
sewers,  or  in  making  connections  therewith,  or  doing  other  work 
above  specified,  or  in  the  construction  of  any  receiving-basins  or 
culverts. 

(5)  In  case  there  shall  be  at  the  time  stipulated  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  any  earth,  rubbish,  or  other  incumbrance 
(building  material  for  which  a  proper  permit  has  been  issued  is  not 
herein  included)  on  the  line  of  the  work,  and  not  required  by  the 
Department,  the  same  is  to  be  removed  at  the  expense  of  the  Con- 
tractor, 

(6)  Grading. — The  entire  width  of  the  street  is  to  be  regulated 
and  graded,  in  accordance  with  the  grade  as  shown  upon  the  profile 
or  map  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  City  Engineer.  The  carriageway 
and  sidewalks  to  be  shaped  as  per  cross-section  shown  on  the  plans. 
That  portion  of  the  street  which  is  above  the  grade-lines  to  be 
excavated,  and  such  parts  as  are  now  below  the  grade-lines  to  be 
filled  in,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  and  the  surplus  earth 
not  used  for  filling  to  be  removed  from  the  street.  If,  owing  to 
the  unfitness  of  the  present  material  for  a  foundation,  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  by  the  Engineer  to  remove  it  to  a  greater  depth 
and  substitute  other  material,  such  removal  and  refilling  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  cubic  yard  at  the  prices  bid  for  excavation  and  em- 
bankment, except  as  hereinafter  specified. 

The  slopes  in  excavation  shall  be  one  and  a  quarter  horizontal 
to  one  vertical. 

The  embankment  shall  he  formed  of  good,  wholesome  earth, 
sand,  gravel,  or  clean  ashes.  No  house-ashes  containing  garbage 
or  rubbish,  no  vegetable  matter  or  dUbris  of  any  kind  will  he  al- 
lowed. The  slopes  of  the  embankment  shall  be  one  and  a  half  hori- 
zontal to  one  vertical. 

No  allowance  will  be  made  the  Contractor  in  any  case  for  settle- 
ment, shrinkage,  or  additional  slopes.  If  any  material  shall  be 
encountered  in  excavating  which  is  considered  especially  adapted 
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for  the  fotmdetioo,  it  shall  be  placed  aside  when  so  directed,  and 
used  at  the  proper  time  for  that  purpose. 

The  embankment  is  to  be  made  from  material  excavated  on  the 
street  where  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  such  material.  Where 
the  amount  of  excavation  is  less  than  the  amount  of  embankment 
the  Contractor  must  supply  the  deficient  material.  The  price  bid 
for  grading  shall  be  applied  to  whichever  amount  shall  be  in  ex- 
cess. 

(7)  Grading  8idewaIks.—A\\  stone  shall  be  dug  out  of  the  side- 
walks, to  three  inches  below  the  finished  grade  thereof,  and  the 
holes  filled  to  the  grade  of  the  sidewalks  with  clean  sand  or  gravel. 
The  sidewalks  to  have  a  slope  of  six  inches  from  the  line  of  the 
street  to  the  curb. 

(8)  Preparation  of  Baa^d. — The  carriageway  shall  be  thor- 
oughly rolled  with  a  ten-ton  steam-roller,  all  soft  spots  having  been 
excavated  and  filled  with  gravel  or  other  suitable  material  until  the 
whole  roadway  has  been  thoroughly  consolidated  and  finished  to 
the  following  depths  below  the  surface  of  the  completed  pavement: 

For  asjAialt  nine  inches;  for  asphalt  block  seven  and  one-half 
inches;  for  granite  on  sand  twelve  inches;  for  granite  on  concrete 
fifteen  inches;  for  Medina  sandstone  on  concrete  thirteen  and  one- 
half  inches;  and  for  vitrified  brick  eleven  inches. 

(9)  Cross-wa^. — The  cross-walks  shall  consist  of  three  courses 
of  stone.  The  stone  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  the  blocks,  the 
side  and  ends  to  be  squared  and  free  from  all  winds,  seams,  and 
other  imperfections;  each  ^ne  to  be  not  less  than  four  feet  nor 
more  than  six  feet  in  length,  one  and  one-half  feet  wide,  and  not 
less  than  six  nor  more  than  eight  inches  thick  throughout,  to  be 
dressed  to  an  even  face  on  top,  sides,  and  end.  The  ends  of  the 
stones  are  to  be  cut  to  such  curves,  when  necessary,  as  may  be 
directed,  and  all  to  form  close  and  even  joints  from  top  to  bottom 
when  laid.  Where  cross-walks  are  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
travel  all  joints  shall  be  cut  with  a  bevel  of  six  inches. 

The  Contractor  shall  lay  one  row  of  atone  blocks  between  the 
courses  of  bridge-stones. 

The  cross-walk  stones  must  be  fijmly  bedded  on  the  same  foun- 
dation as  the  pavement,  and  set  true  to  line  and  grade.  The  conrsea 
must  be  so  laid  that  the  transverse  joints  will  be  broken  by  a  lap 
/of  at  least  one  foot. 
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Any  old  crosB-walkB  now  on  the  line  of  the  street  or  adjacent 
to  the  new  pavement  ^all  be  relaid  by  the  Contmctor,  when  so 
directed,  in  the  manner  above  describedj  witliont  any  charge  there- 
for. 

(lb)  Curbstones. — The  new  curb  ehall  be  of  the  beat  quality 
of ,  hard,  sound,  and  free  from  seams  or  any  other  imperfec- 
tions. It  shell  be  fifteen  inches  in  depth,  not  less  than  five  inches 
in  thickness,  and  the  hack  shall  be  free  from  projections  of  more 
than  two  inches;  while  it  shall  have  a  uniform  thickness  of  five 
inches  for  at  least  three  inches  from  the  top. 

The  bottom  bed  shall  be  roughly  squared.  It  shall  be  in  length, 
of  not  less  than  three  and  a  half  feet  nor  more  than  eight  feet. 

The  top  shall  be  axed  to  a  smooth  surface  with  a  bevel  of  one- 
half  inch  in  five  inches,  and  the  face  ehall  be  out  of  wind  and  be 
brought  to  a  surface  which  shall  in  no  place  vary  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  a  true  plane. 

Special  care  must  be  taken  to  cut  the  joints  square  with  the 
face,  and  they  shall  be  close  for  the  full  thickness  for  not  less  than 
six  inches  from  the  top;  while  the  face  shall  have  close  joints  for 
its  entire  depth. 

All  curb,  unless  otherwise  directed,  shall  be  set  in  a  bed  of 
(wncrete  six  inches  in  depth  and  ^lall  have  a  backing  of  concrete 
SIX  inches  in  thickness,  extending  to  within  four  inches  of  the  top, 
as  shown  in  detail  plan.  The  concrete  bed  shall  be  laid  immediately 
before  the  curb  is  set,  and  the  backing  put  in  place  as  soon  as  set, 
and  as  much  of  the  concrete  foundation  for  the  pavement  as  may 
be  directed,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  one  foot;  the  object  being 
to  obtain  a  uniform  and  well-boitded  mass  of  concrete  behind, 
L-nder,  and  in  front  of  the  curb.  When  set,  the  comers  of  the  top 
shall  be  in  a  straight  line  and  the  face  a  plane  surface. 

Should  the  concrete  in  front  of  the  curb  have  set  before  that  on 
the  remainder  of  the  street  shall  have  been  laid,  the  surface  shall  be 
carefully  cleaned  and  thoroughly  wet  before  any  fresh  concrete 
is  placed  against  it. 

Whenever  curb  is  set  for  stone  pavements  or  without  concrete, 
it  shall  be  eighteen  inches  deep,  but  in  all  other  respects  shall  con- 
form to  the  above  conditions. 

(11)  IJmding-stones. — WTien  asphalt  or  brick  pavement  joins 
the  pavement  of  another  kind  or  an  unpaved  street,  heading-stones, 
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not  less  than  five  inches  thick  and  not  less  than  twelve  inches  in 
depth  and  in  lengths  of  not  less  than  two  feet,  shall  be  set  between 
the  new  and  the  old  pavement.  They  shall  be  set  upon  and 
firmlj  bedded  in  a  bed  of  concrete  six  inches  in  depth.  These 
heading-ston»  may  be  of  bluestone,  granite,  or  other  approved 
atone,  and  the  grade  of  the  adjacent  surface,  whether  paved  or  un- 
paved,  shall  be  adjusted  to  that  of  the  new  pavement  without 
extra  charge  therefor.  The  heading-stones  will  be  paid  for  as  pave- 
ment, and  must  be  included  in  the  price  bid  therefor. 

(12)  Concrete. — All  concrete  used  in  the  work  shall  be  made 
of  one  measure  of  natural  hydraulic  cement,  measured  in  the 
original  package,  two  measures  of  sand,  and  four  and  one-half 
measures  of  broken  stone.  If  the  mixing  is  done  by  hand,  the 
cement  and  sand  shall  be  thoroughly  mixed  dry  and  then  made 
into  mortar  with  as  little  water  as  possible,  after  which  the  stone, 
which  shall  have  been  previously  drenched  with  wat«r,  shall  be 
added,  and  the  mass  thoroughly  mixed  until  all  of  the  stones  shall 
have  become  coated  with  mortar,  when  it  shall  be  promptly  placed 
into  position  and  rammed  until  the  water  Hushes  to  the  surface. 
The  mixing  shall  be  done  upon  suitable  wooden  platforms  aa  may 
be  directed  by  the  Engineer. 

If  a  concrete-mixing  machine  be  used,  the  cement  and  sand 
shall  be  mixed  as  above,  and  precaution  must  be  taken  to  insure 
the  proper  proportion  of  each  of  the  materials,  so  that  the  re- 
sultant mixture  shall  be  uniform  in  quality.  The  cement,  sand, 
and  stone  must  be  placed  upon  board  platforms  and  kept  free 
from  dirt. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  to  make  the  surface  of  the  con- 
crete exactly  parallel  to  and inches  below  the  finished  pave- 
ment. The  concrete  shall  be  protected  from  the  weather  until 
set.  Should  the  concrete  at  any  time  be  considered  by  the  En- 
gineer to  be  poorly  mixed  or  not  to  be  setting  properly,  such  por- 
tion shall  be  taken  up  and  replaced  with  satisfactory  mat«rial. 

The  cement  used  shall  be  equal  to  the  best  quality  of  freshly 
ground  American  cement.  It  shall  be  delivered  on  the  street  at 
least  forty-eight  hours  before  the  mixing  of  concrete  is  commenced, 
and  no  cement  shall  be  used  until  it  shall  have  been  tested,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Engineer. 

No  exact  requirement  will  be  made  for  the  tensile  strength  of 
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the  cement.  But  wlien  the  aamples  are  submitted,  the  City  En- 
gineer will  test  them  according  to  such  a  standard  as  may  be 
adopted  for  each  particular  brand;  the  object  being  to  ascertain 
and  maintain  the  normal  strength  of  each  kind  of  cement  offered 
and  accepted. 

The  sand  shall  be  good,  clean,  coarse,  sharp  sand,  free  from 
loam  or  dirt. 

The  stone  shall  be  equal  in  quality  to  good  limestone,  entirely 
free  from  dust  and  dirt,  and  of  such  size  that  it  will  pass  through 
a  screen  having  holes  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  be  retained 
by  a  screen  having  holes  one  inch  in  diameter  and  as  evenly  graded 
between  the  two  extremes  as  possible. 

No  concrete  can  be  used  which  shall  have  been  mixed  more  than 
birty  minutes.  No  carting  or  wheeling  wilt  be  allowed  on  the  con- 
crete until  it  is  sufBciently  set.  When  connection  is  to  be  made 
with  any  section  which  shall  have  set  or  partially  set,  the  edge  of 
such  section  mnst  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  wet  so  as  to  insure  a 
good  bond  with  the  new  work. 

Asphalt  FavemeiLt. 

(13)  a.  The  pavement  proper  shall  consist  of  a  binder  course 
one  inch  in  thickness  and  a  wearing  surface  two  inches  thick. 

b.  Binder. — The  binder  course  shall  be  composed  of  suitable 
clean  broken  stone  passing  a  one-and-one-quarter-inch  screen,  not 
more  than  five  per  cent  of  which  shall  pass  a  No.  10  screen. 

The  stone  will  be  heated  in  suitable  appliances,  not  higher  than 
300°  F.  It  is  then  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  by  machinery  with 
asphaltic  cement  made  as  per  sample  submitted  and  as  is  acceptable 
for  surface  cement,  at  300"  to  325°  F.,  in  proportion  of  about  6  to  7 
pints  of  cement  to  1  cubic  foot  of  stone. 

The  mixture  vrill  be  so  made  that  the  resulting  binder  has  life 
and  gloss  without  an  excess  of  cement,  Should  it  appear  dull  from 
overheating  or  lack  of  cement,  it  will  be  rejected. 

No  cement  composed  of  mixtures  of  asphalt  and  tar  will  be 
allowed.  While  hot  the  binder  will  be  hauled  upon  the  work, 
spread  upon  the  concrete,  to  such  a  thickness  that  when  compacted 
it  will  be  at  no  place  less  than  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  im- 
mediately rammed  and  rolled  until  it  shall  receive  its  required  com- 
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Should  the  reeultlng  course  not  show  a  proper  bond,  it  shall 
be  immediately  removed  and  replaced  by  the  Contractor,  or,  should 
he  fail  to  do  so  in  twenty-four  hours  after  written  notice  from  the 
City  Engineer,  it  shall  be  removed  and  the  cost  charged  against 
any  moneys  which.are  or  may  become  due  him  from  the  city.  After 
compacting,  the  upper  surface  of  the  binder  shall  be  exactly 
parallel  with  the  wearing  surface  of  the  pavement  to  be  laid. 

c.  Wearing  Surface. — Upon  this  foundation  must  be  laid  the 
wearing  surface,  or  pavement  proper,  the  basis  of  which  must  be 
aaphaltic  cement  unmixed  with  any  of  the  products  of  coal-tar. 

T^e  standard  paving  mixture  for  the  wearing  surface  shall  be 
Composed  of:  1.  Kefined  asphalt;  8.  Heavy  petroleum  oil,  or  other 
approved  flux;  3.  Sharp,  clean  sand;  4.  Finely  powdered  mineral 
matter. 

d.  Asf^aU. — T%e  refined  asphalt  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  asphaltic  cement  for  the  preparation  of  the  standard  paving 
mixture  shall  be  obtained  from  the  crude  natural  material,  and 
shall  be  in  all  respects  satisfactory  to  the  City  Engineer.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  crude  asphalt  must  be  specially  refined,  and 
brought  to  a  uniform  standard  of  purity,  quality,  and  specific 
gravity;  and,  after  having  been  so  refined,  it  ^all  contain  not 
less  than  fifty-five  per  cent  of  bitumen  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide, 
of  which  bitumen  at  least  sixty-eight  per  cent  shall  be  soluble  in 
Pennsylvania  petroleum  naphtha  of  a  specific  gravity  of  72  Beaum^ 
(boiling-points  80°  to  90"  centigrade);  it  shall  soften  at  from 
189°  to  193°  Fahrenheit,  and  flow  at  from  800°  to  210°  Fahrenheit; 
it  shall  volatilize  from  3^  to  3  per  cent  of  oil  in  ten  hours  at  a 
temperature  of  400°  Fahrenheit;  it  shall  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  not  more  than  1,38,  and  shall  be  free  from  all  manner  and  form 
of  adulteration.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  the  pure 
bituminous  matter  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide  shall  be  adhesive, 
malleable,  and  ductile  at  temperatures  ranging  from  70°  Fahren- 
heit to  its  liquefying-point.  It  shall  soften  at  168°  Fahrenheit 
and  flow  at  180°  Fahrenheit. 

The  above  properties  shall  be  considered  standard,  but  any 
asphalt  with  properties  differing  somewhat  from  the  above  can  be 
used  if  satisfactory  to  the  City  Engineer. 

e.  Heavy  Petroleum  Oil. — The  oil  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
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asphaltic  cement  ae  hereinafter  described  shall  be  a  petrolevim 
from  which  -the  lighter  oils  have  been  removed  by  distillation  with- 
out cracking  until  the  oil  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  18°  to  22" 
Beaum6  and  the  following  properties: 

1.  Flash-test  not  less  than  300°  F.  (The  flash-test  aball  be 
taken  in  a  New  York  State  closed  oil-tester.) 

2.  Fire-teflt  not  less  than  350°  F, 

3.  No  appreciable  amount  of  light  oils  or  matter  volatile  under 
250°  F. 

4.  Distillate  at  400°  F.  for  thirty  hours,  less  than  10  per  cent. 
(The  distillate  shall  be  made  with  about  50  grams  of  oil  in  a  small 
glass  retort  provided  with  a  thermometer  and  packed  in  asbestos.) 

5.  It  shall  be  free  from  foreign  matter  and  coke. 

/.  Asphaltic  Cement. — ^Asphaltic  cement,  manufactured  from 
refined  asphalt  and  heavy  petroleum  oil  or  other  approved  flux, 
agreeing  in  composition  and  properties  with  those  described  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  shall  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 

To  the  melted  asphalt  at  a  temperature  of  not  over  335° 
Fahrenheit,  the  oil,  after  having  been  heated  to  at  least  250° 
Fahrenheit,  is  to  be  added  in  suitable  proportions  to  produce  an 
aspbaltic  cement  equal  to  the  Eubmitted  sample.  As  soon  as  the 
flux  has  begun  to  be  added,  suitable  agitation,  by  means  of  an 
air-blast  or  other  acceptable  appliances,  shall  commence  and  be 
continued  until  a  homogeneous  cement  is  produced.  The  appli- 
ances for  agitation  shall  be  such  as  to  accomplish  this  in  ten 
hours,  during  which  time  the  temperature  shall  be  kept  at  from 
250°  to  350°  Fahrenheit,  and  no  higher.  If  the  cement  then  ap- 
pears homogeneous  and  free  from  lumps  and  inequalities,  it  may 
be  used.  Shonld  it  not  prove  homogeneous,  such  deficiencies  as 
may  exist  shall  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  hot  flux  or  melted 
asphalt  in  the  necessary  proportions.  Asphaltic  cement  shall  ful- 
fil tests  enumerated  under  heavy  petroleum  oil.  When  asphalt 
cement  is  kept  in  storage,  it  must  be  thoroughly  agitated  when 
used,  as  must  all  dipping-kettles  while  in  use.  Samples  of  asphaltic 
cement  and  of  the  flux  shall  be  supplied  to  the  City  Engineer  or 
his  approved  agents  when  required,  in  suitable  tin  boxes  and  cans, 
and  he  shall  have  access  to  all  branches  of  the  work  at  any  time. 
Should  it  be  determined  by  experience  that  the  asphaltic  cement 
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as  submitted  does  not  produce  a  Eatisfactory  pavement,  its  propor- 
tions may  be  clianged  vith  the  approval  of  tbe  City  Eagineer. 

g.  Finely  Powdered  Mineral  Matter. — The  powdered  mineral 
matter  must  be  of  such  degree  of  fineness  that  the  whole  of  it  will 
pass  a  SO-mesh  screen,  and  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  a  100- 
meeh  screen. 

h.  Sand. — The  sand  in  use  shall  be  hard-grained,  moderately 
sharp  and  clean,  not  containing  more  than  one  per  cent  of  hydro- 
silicate  of  aluminum.  On  sifting,  the  whole  of  it  shall  pass  a  10- 
mesh  screen,  twenty  per  cent  shall  pass  an  80-mesh  screen,  and  at 
least  seven  per  cent  shall  pass  a  100-mesb  screen. 

The  material  complying  with  the  above  specifications  shall  be 
mixed  in  the  following  proportions  by  weight: 

Asphaltic  cement from  IS  to  18 

S»nd  from  80  to  07 

Falverued  minerBl  matUr from    6  to  IS 

The  proportions  of  materials  used  will  depend  upon  the  charac- 
ter, and  will  be  determined  by  the  City  Engineer;  but  the  per- 
centage of  bitumen  flux  in  any  paving  mixture  soluble  in  carbon 
bisulphide  shall  not  be  less  than  nine  nor  more  than  twelve  per 
cent.  If  the  proportions  of  the  mixture  are  varied  in  any  manner 
from  those  specified,  the  mixture  will  be  condemned,  its  use  will 
not  be  permitted,  and,  if  already  placed  on  the  street,  it  must  be 
removed  and  replaced  by  proper  materials  at  the  expense  of  the 
Contractor. 

The  sand  and  aophaltic  cement  shall  bo  heated  separately  to 
about  300°  Fahrenheit,  Tlie  pulverized  carbonate  of  lime,  granite, 
or  quartz  while  cold  shall  be  mixed  with  the  hot  sand  in  the  re- 
quired proportions,  and  then  mixed  with  the  asphaltic  cement,  at 
the  required  temperature  and  in  the  proper  proportion,  in  a  suit- 
able apparatus,  so  as  to  effect  a  thoroughly  homogeneous  mixture. 
Sand-boxes  and  asphalt  gauges  must  be  weighed  in  the  presence 
of  inspectors  as  often  as  may  be  desired. 

T.  Laying  the  Pavement.— The  pavement  mixture  prepared  in 
the  manner  thus  indicated  must  be  brought  to  (he  ground  in  carts 
at  a  temperature  of  not  leas  than  250°  Fahrenheit;  and  if  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  less  than  50°  Fahrenheit,  the  Contractor 
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tnnst  prepare  saitable  apparatuB  in  order  to  maintain  the  proper 
temperature  of  tiie  mixture. 

It  shall  then  be  thoroughly  spread  by  meanB  of  hot  iron  rakes 
in  such  manner  as  to  give  a  uniform  and  regular  grade,  to  such 
depth  that  after  having  received  its  ultimate  compression  it  will 
have  a'net  thickness  of  two  inches. 

The  enrface  will  then  be  compressed  by  hand-rollers,  after 
which  a  small  amount  of  hydraulic  cement  will  be  swept  orer  it, 
and  it  will  then  be  thoroughly  compressed  by  a  steam-roller  weigh- 
ing not  less  than  five  tons,  followed  by  one  of  not  less  than  ten 
tons,  the  rolling  being  continued  as  long  as  it  makes  any  impres- 
sion on  the  surface. 

In  order  to  make  the  gutters,  which  are  consolidated  but  little 
by  traffic,  entirely  impervious  to  water,  a  width  of  twelve  inches 
next  the  curb  must  be  coated  with  hot  asphaltic  cement  and 
smoothed  with  hot  smoothing-irons,  which  operations  must  com- 
pletely saturate  the  pavement  to  a  depth  of  one  inch  with  an 
excess  of  asphalt.  This  must  immediately  follow  the  rolling  before 
the  surface  has  become  cold  or  covered  with  any  extraneous  matter. 

j.  Liquid  Asphalt. — Should  a  liquid  asphalt  or  other  softening 
agent  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  portion  or  for  all  of  the  petro- 
leum residuum  in  making  the  asphaltic  cement,  such  liquid  asphalt 
or  other  softening  agent  must  fulfil  the  tests  enumerated  in  para- 
graph t  for  heavy  petroleum  oil;  it  must  contain  not  less  than 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  bitumen,  and  its  acidity  in  terms  of  caustic 
potash  mnat  not  exceed  two  per  cent.  The  softening  agent  shall 
be  such  that  when  added  to  the  refined  asphalt  in  proper  propor- 
tion it  will  produce  an  asphaltic  cement  having  essentially  the  same 
consistency  and  the  same  properties  as  that  made  of  refined  asphalt 
and  heavy  petroleum  oil,  as  hereinbefore  described,  or  properties 
that  shall  be  considered  and  accepted  by  the  City  Engineer  as 
equivalent  or  superior  thereto. 

k.  Rock  Asphalt. — Should  any  of  the  rock  asphalts  be  used,  the 
material  shall  be  a  natural  bituminous  limestone  and  shall  be  pre- 
pared and  laid  in  the  following  manner: 

The  lumps  of  rock,  after  being  mixed  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions, shall  be  finely  crushed  and  pulverized,  and  the  powder  shall 
then  be  passed  through  a  20-mesh  sieve.    Nothing  whatever  shall 
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be  a^ded  to  or  taken  from  the  povder  obtained  by  grinding  the 
bituminous  rock.  The  powder  ehall  contain  from  9  to  12  per  cent 
of  natural  bitumen. 

This  powder  shall  be  heated  in  a  suitable  apparatus  to  200°  or 
250°  Fahrenheit,  and  must  be  bronght  to  the  ground  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  not  less  than  180'  F.,  in  carts  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
then  carefully  spread  on  the  concrete  foundation  prepared  as  speci- 
fied for  refined  asphalt  pavement,  to  such  a  depth  that  after  having 
received  its  ultimate  compreBaion  it  will  have  a  thickness  of  2^ 
inches.  The  surface  shall  be  rendered  perfectly  even  by  tamping, 
smoothing,  and  rolling  with  heated  appliances  of  approved  design. 
After  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  whenever  the  City  Engineer 
shall  so  direct,  the  surface  of  the  pavement  must  be  sprinkled  with 
clean,  sharp  sand.  If  rock  asphalts  are  used,  the  gutters  need  not 
be  saturated  with  asphaltic  cement. 

I.  General  Beguirement. — The  asphalt  for  use  under  this  con- 
tract shall  be  one  agreeing  in  composition  and  properties  with  that 
described  in  a  foregoing  section,  or  one  having  composition  and 
properties  which  shall  be  coneidered  and  accepted  as  equivalent 
or  superior  thereto  by  th»  City  Engineer;  but  whatever  may  be 
the  character  of  the  asphalt  used  in  the  manner  of  manipulation 
and  laying,  the  pavement  obtained  must  be  the  same  as  or  equal  to 
that  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  standard  mixture  described  in 
Section  h  and  shall  conform  to  the  following  general  requirements: 

The  pavement  when  laid  shall  not  be  so  soft  as  to  be  unfit  for 
travel  on  the  hottest  days  of  eununer,  nor  so  hard  as  to  disin- 
tegrate from  the  effects  of  frost.  When  laid  it  shall  be  equal  in 
consistency,  surface,  durability,  and  other  properties  to  the  stand- 
ard pavement  made  as  hereinbefore  described.  It  shall  contain  no 
water,  nor  an  appreciable  amount  of  light  oils,  nor  matter  volatile 
at  a  temperature  under  250°  Fahrenheit.  It  shall  yield,  when  ex- 
tracted with  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  after  evaporation  of  the 
solvent,  not  less  than  nine  nor  more  than  twelve  per  cent  of  sub- 
stance which  shall  have  the  same  properties  as  the  substance  ex- 
tracted in  the  same  way  from  the  above-mentioned  pavement  made 
from  refined  asphalt,  heavy  petroleum  residuum,  and  mineral 
matter  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  specification,  or  proper- 
ties which  shall  be  considered  and  accepted  as  equivalent  or  au- 
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perior  thereto  by  the  City  Engineer.  The  extracted  bituminoua 
matter  shall  have  a  fire-test  of  350°  Fahrenheit,  and  shall  not 
posaeBs  any  marked  acidity  to  caustic  potash.  The  mineral  matter 
which  it  contains  shall  be  the  same  or  equivalent  in  nature  and 
condition  to  that  prescribed  in  the  preparation  of  the  standard 
pavement  hereinbefore  described  (at  least  fifteen  per  cent  of  wbich 
mineral  matter  shall  pass  a  100-mesh  (per  lineal  inch)  sieve),  except 
in  case  of  the  use  of  rock  asphalt,  when  the  mineral  matter  shall 
he  that  which  occurs  in  the  natural  product. 

m.  No  asphalt  shall  be  laid  during  wet  weather,  nor  unlesa 
the  surface  of  the  concrete  is  perfectly  dry.  All  materials  as  well 
as  the  plant  and  methods  of  manufacture  shall  be  subject  at  all 
times  to  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the  City  Engineer  or  of 
6uch  engineer  and  inspectors  as  may  be  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Oianite  FtTement. 

(14)  a.  Description  of  Paving-blocks. — Stone  blocks  shall  be 
of  granite  of  a  durable,  sound,  and  uniform  quality,  each  etone 
measuring  not  less  than  eight  inches  nor  more  than  twelve  inches 
in  length,  not  less  than  three  and  one-half  nor  more  than  four  and 
one-^alf  Inches  in  width,  and  not  less  than  sevMi  nor  more  than 
eight  inches  in  depth,  and  the  stone  shall  be  of  the  s&me  quality 
as  to  hardness,  color,  and  grain.  No  outcrop,  soft,  brittle,  or 
laminated  stone  will  be  accepted.  Around  car-tracks  and  man- 
holes the  blocks  may  be  of  other  dimensions  than  above  described 
when  specially  so  directed  by  the  Chief  Engineer.  No  stone  shall 
be  laid  between  the  rails  of  any  car-track  that  is  more  than  ten 
inches  long. 

The  stone  from  each  quarry  shall  be  piled  and  laid  together 
in  separate  sections  of  the  work,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  stones 
from  different  quarries  be  mixed,  or  stone  of  different  widths  be 
laid  in  the  same  course  except  on  curves. 

The  blocks  are  to  be  rectangular  on  the  tops  and  sides,  uni- 
iorm  in  thickness,  split  and  dressed  io  as  to  form,  when  laid,  clo^^c 
joints,  with  fair  and  true  surfaces,  free  from  bunches. 

All  blocks  measuring  in  thickness  from  three  and  one-half  t-i 
four  inches,  inclusive,  shall  be  considered  as  one  class,  and  all 
blocks  four  up  to  and  including  those  four  and  one-half  inches 
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thick  shall  be  considered  as  in  another  class.  These  two  classes 
must  be  kept  apait,  and  brought  upon  and  laid  in  separate  Bections 
of  the  work. 

b.  Laying  the  Pavement. — On  the  roadbed,  prepared  as  herein- 
before specified,  or  on  the  concrete  foundation  as  designated,  shall 
be  laid  a  bed  of  clean,  coarse  dry  sand,  to  such  depth  as  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  surface  of  the  pavement,  when  thoroughly 
rammed,  to  the  proper  grade. 

On  this  sand  bed  and  to  the  grade  and  crown  specified,  shall 
be  laid  the  stone  blocks  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  street 
or  at  such  other  angle  as  may  be  directed. 

Each  course  of  blocks  shall  be  laid  straight  and  regularly,  with 
the  longitudinal  or  end  joints  broken  by  a  lap  bf  at  least  three 
inches. 

All  joints  shall  be  close  joints,  except  that  when  gravel  filling 
is  used,  the  joints  between  courses  shall  'not  be  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  one  inch  in  width. 

c.  Sand  Foundation. — When  the  blocks  are  laid  on  a  sand 
foundation  they  shall  be  covered  to  within  three  courses  of  the 
pavers  with  sharp,  coarse  sand,  free  from  stones,  which  shall  be 
raked  until  all  the  joints  become  filled  therewith.  Each  course  of 
blocks  shall  then,  with  proper  tools,  be  set  up  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  of  the  street,  and  all  blocks  not  uniform  in  width  or 
properly  laid  shall  be  taken  out  and  proper  ones  set  in  their  places; 
the  blocks  shall  then  be  thoroughly  rammed  to  a  firm,  unyielding 
bed  of  uniform  surface  to  conform  to  the  grade  and  crown  of 
street.  No  ramming  shall  be  done  within  twenty  feet  of  the  work 
that  is  being  laid.  Whenever  the  pavement  for  as  great  a  distance 
as  may  be  deemed  desirable  shall  have  been  constructed  as  above 
described,  it  shall  be  covered  with  a  good  and  sufficient  second  coat 
of  clean,  sharp  sand,  and  shall  immediately  thereafter  be  thor- 
oughly rammed  until  the  work  is  made  solid  and  secure;  and  so 
on  until  the  whole  of  the  work  embraced  in  this  agreement  sHall 
have  been  well  and  faithfully  completed  in  accordance  with  these 
epecifications.  Thia  second  coating  of  sand  shall  be  left  upon  the 
pavement  for  thirty  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  sand 
shall  be  removed  and  the  pavement  cleaned  at  the  expense  of  the 
Contractor, 
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The  Contractor  shall  sprinkle  with  water  the  sand  placed  upon 
the  pavement  during  the  time  it  is  left  thereon,  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  Engineer  in  charge,  and  shall  then  comply  with  the  ordi- 
nances relating  to  the  dropping  of  dirt,  sand,  etc.,  in  the  city 
streets;  and  if  any  dirt,  sand,  etc.,  shall  be  dropped  upon  the  city 
streets,  said  streets  may  be  cleaned  up  as  often  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Commissioner,  and  the  expense  of  the  same  may 
be  deducted  from  any  sum  otherwise  due  the  Contractor. 

d.  Concrete  Foundation. — ^Tien  the  pavement  ia  laid  on  a 
concrete  foundation,  the  blocks,  laid  as  above,  shall  be  covered  with 
clean,  hard,  dry,  and  hot  gravel  which  shall  have  been  artificially 
heated  and  dried  in  proper  appliances  placed  in  close  proximity  to 
the  work,  and  brushed  in  until  all  the  joints  are  filled  within  three 
inches  of  the  top. 

The  gravel  must  be  entirely  free  from  sand  or  dirt  and  must 
have  passed  through  a  sieve  of  five-eighths-inch  mesh  and  been  re- 
tained by  one  of  three-eighths-inch  mesh. 

The  blocks  must  then  be  thoroughly  rammed,  and  the  ram- 
ming shall  be  repeated  until  they  are  brought  to  an  unyielding 
bearing  with  a  uniform  surface,  true  to  the  given  grade  and  crown. 
No  additional  gravel  shall  be  added  after  the  ramming  before  the 
first  pouring  of  the  cement. 

The  boiling  paving-cement,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  300° 
F.  and  of  the  composition  hereinafter  described,  shall  then  be 
poured  into  the  joints,  while  the  gravel  is  still  hot,  until  the  same 
are  filled  flush  with  the  top  of  the  gravel. 

Dry,  hot  gravel  of  proper  size,  which  ahall  have  been  heated 
in  pans  especially  provided  for  the  purpose,  shall  then  he  poured 
into  the  joints  until  they  are  filled,  when  the  hot  paving-cement 
shall  be  again  poured  into  the  joints  until  they  are  filled  and  re- 
main full. 

The  appliances  for  heating  paving-cement  shall  be  sufficient  in 
number  and  of  such  efficiency  as  will  permit  the  pourers  to  closely 
follow  the  back-rammers.  All  joints  of  the  finally  rammed  pave- 
ment shall  be  filled  with  paving-cement  as  noted  above,  before  the 
cessation  of  work  for  the  day  or  any  other  cause. 

No  horse,  cart,  or  vehicle  of  any  description  shall  be  permitted 
to  stand  on  or  pass  over  the  pavement  until  the  joints  have  been 
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finally  poured  with  cemeDt  as  above,  and  the  same  has  had  time 
to  harden. 

e.  Paving-cement. — The  paving-cement  to  be  used  in  filling  the 
joints  shall  be  composed  of  twenty  parts  of  refined  Trinidad  or 
other  approved  asphalt  and  three  parts  of  residuum  oil  mixed  with 
one  hundred  parts  of  coal-tar  pitch,  which  shall  be  obtained  from 
the  direct  distillation  of  coal-tar,  and  shall  be  the  residuum  there- 
from, end  shall  be  such  as  is  ordinarily  known  as  number  four 
at  the  manufactory;  all  proportions  to  be  determined  by  weight. 
It  shall  be  delivered  in  lota  at  least  one  week  before  being  used, 
that  the  necessary  analysis  and  examination  may  be  made.  The 
Contractor  must  also  furnish  a  certificate  from  the  manufacturer 
or  refiner  that  the  materials  are  of  the  kind  specified.  The  coal- 
tar,  oil,  and  asphalt  must  be  heated  and  mixed  in  the  proportions 
named  by  weight  on  the  work  as  needed  for  immediate  use. 

Hedina  Sandstone  Pa-Tcment. 

(15)  a.  Bhchs. — Paving-blocks  shall  consist  of  the  best  quality 
of  Medina  sandstone,  and  shall  not  be  less  than  three  and  one- 
fourth  nor  more  than  five  inches  thick,  and  not  less  than  six  nor 
more  than  six  and  one-half  inches  deep,  and  from  eight  to  thirteen 
inches  long.  The  stones  to  have  parallel  sides  and  ends,  with  right- 
angle  joints;  all  roughness  and  points  of  stones  to  be  broken  off, 
so  that  when  set  in  place  they  shall  have  tight  joints  for  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  three  and  one-half  inches  from  the  top  down;  the 
area  of  the  bottom  of  any  stone  to  be  not  less  than  three-fourths  of 
the  area  of  the  top.    Top  to  have  a  smooth,  even  surface. 

Paving-blocks,  as  here  referred  to,  shall  he  understood  to  mean 
blocks  of  Medina  sandstone,  prepared  in  a  proper  manner  for 
dressed-block  paving,  by  nicking  and  breaking  the  stones  from 
larger  blocks,  as  is  done  at  the  quarries  where  such  blocks  are 
usually  prepared,  and  not  made  by  redressing  or  selecting  from 
common  stone  paving  material.  Stones  to  be  flat  and  even  at 
bottom,  which  shall  be  parallel  with  the  top  surface,  with  both  top 
and  bottom  of  stones  at  right  angles  to  at  least  one  end  of  the 
stone,  so  as  to  set  squarely  and  firmly  in  place  without  the  use  of 
a  paving-hammer. 
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h.  All  paying-blocks,  before  being  placed  upon  the  streets 
-wbere  they  are  to  be  laid,  shall  be  properly  assorted,  and  all  stones 
of  greater  or  less  dimensions  than  above  specified  shall  be  rejected; 
all  acceptable  stones  shall  be  gauged  as  to  thicknesa  into  at  least 
three  classifications,  and  each  class  marked  with  oil  paint  in  the 
following  order,  to  wit; 

Claaa  No.  1  to  embrace  all  blocks  from  three  and  one-fourth  to 
and  including  three  and  one-half  inches  in  thickness;  Class  No.  2 
to  embrace  all  blocks  from  three  and  three-fourths  to  and  in- 
cluding four  and  one-fourth  inches  in  thieknesB;  Class  No.  3  to 
embrace  blocks  from  four  and  one-half  to  and  including  five  inches 
in  thickness.  Blocks  in  Class  No.  1  to  be  marked  with  red  paint; 
those  in  Class  No.  S  with  blue  paint;  and  those  in  Class-No.  3 
with  black  paint.  Each  and  every  block  shall  receive  its  proper 
mark,  in  order  clearly  to  designate  to  which  class  the  same  be- 
longs. 

All  such  assorting,  gauging,  and  marking  shall  be  done  under 
the  direction  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  City  Engineer  before 
being  delivered  upon  the  street;  but  it  is  distinctly  understood  that 
such  inspection  shall  not  prevent  such  further  inspection  and 
assorting  as  the  City  Engineer  may  deem  necessary  to  obtain  good 
work. 

The  Contractor  shall  at  all  times  furnish  at  his  own  expense 
a  sufficient  number,  in  the  judgment  of  the  City  Engineer,  of 
careful  and  proper  persons  to  properly  do  such  classifying  and 
marking  of  the  blocks  as  here  specified. 

c.  After  the  blocks  have  been  classified  and  roarked  as  above 
specified,  they  shall  be  kept  separate  and  distinct  in  hauling  to 
and  piling  upon  the  street;  each  wagon  loaded  with  a  particular 
class  of  blocks  shall  be  unloaded  only  at  places  on  the  street  where 
atones  of  a  like  class  are  to  be  unloaded;  blocks  of  the  different 
classes  are  to  be  placed  on  different  sides  of  the  street  or  in 
separate  piles  upon  the  same  side,  as  the  City  Engineer  shall  di- 
rect. 

In  wheeling  or  placing  the  blocks  in  the  beds  for  laying,  the 
same  care  shall  be  observed  not  to  injure  the  surface  of  any  bed 
or  foundation  after  the  same  has  been  properly  prepared  for  the 
blocks,  and  also  to  keep  the  classes  distinct  and  separate  from 
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each  other;  but  if  from  any  cause  the  classes  of  blocke  have  be- 
come mixed  up  in  the  beds  before  laying,  or  are  bo  found  after 
being  placed  in  the  pavement,  or  the  surface  of  the  foundation 
disturbed,  the  City  Engineer  may  order  all  such  blocks  removed 
from  the  beds  or  work,  and  reassorted,  gauged,  and  marked,  and 
the  foundation  repaired,  as  heretofore  specified,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  Contractor. 

It  is  understood  that  all  such  classifying  and  marking  of 
the  blocks  is  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  more  uniformity  in  the 
construction  of  the  pavement,  and  by  placing  before  the  paver 
blocks  of  more  uniform  depth  and  thi<:Jmeee  to  aid  in  the  progress 
of  his  work. 

d>  Stones  are  to  be  set  tight  together,  in  uniform  rows,  brew- 
ing joints  at  least  two  inches  and  resting  against  stones,  in  the 
same  and  the  adjoining  course;  those  of  the  same  class  and  thick- 
ness to  be  placed  together  in  the  same  row;  rows  of  similar  thick- 
ness to  be  placed  together,  and  set  directly  upon  a  cushion  of  one 
inch  of  s&nd  spread  upon  the  concrete  foundation;  no  gravel  or 
sand  to  be  placed  on  top  or  between  the  stones  as  laid.  Stones  to  be 
set  perpendicular  to  the  grade,  and  in  right-angle  courses  across 
the  street,  except  at  street  and  alley  intersections,  where  the  courses 
are  to  be  set  at  such  angle  as  the  City  Engineer  shall  direct.  Upon 
the  completion  of  every  fourth  course  or  oftener,  as  the  City  En- 
gineer may  direct,  the  course  shall  be  driven  together  and  straight- 
ened by  the  use  of  a  heavy  sledge,  and  wood  block  placed  against 
the  stones  as  directed.  T^ie  pavement  shall  always  be  laid  by  the 
paver  standing  upon  the  upper  side  of  his  work;  the  pavement 
shall  then  be  subjected  to  the  following  treatment  by  the  Con- 
tractor, and  in  such  order  and  to  such  extent  as  the  City  Engineer 
shall  direct; 

».  The  paving  to  ber  thoroughly  rammed  by  courses,  three  or 
more  times,  besides  the  first  and  final  surfacing,  as  may  be  di- 
rected, with  a  paver's  rammer,  weighing  not  less  than  eighty 
pounds,  no  iron  of  any  kind  being  allowed  on  its  lower  face  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  paving.  The  pavement  to  be  surfaced  up  by 
using  a  long  straight-edge,  and  when  complete  to  conform  to  the 
true  grade  and  crown  of  the  roadway,  as  directed  by  the  Cbief 
Engineer.    The  first  ramming  of  the  pavement,  if  so  ordered,  to 
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l}e  done  by  one  man,  tising  s  hand-rammer  of  not  more  than  36 
square  mchee  face  and  weighing  from  25  to  40  pounds,  as  ordered. 
Such  first  ramming  to  be  done  only  on  such  paving-stones  as  may 
project  above  the  general  surface  of  the  other  stones,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evening  the  surface  of  the  pavement  as  first  laid  before 
using  the  heavy  rammer,  as  heretofore  specified. 

Ilie  pavement  after  having  been  laid  and  rammed,  or  during  the 
process  of  ramming,  ehall  be  thoroughly  rolled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  City  Engineer, 

/.  The  pavement  after  ramming  and  rolling,  or  during  the 
process,  as  may  be  directed,  shall  be  thoroughly  sprinkled  or 
vroahed  vith  water,  to  insure  the  thorough  bedding  of  the  blocks, 
leaving  the  joints  or  spaces  between  the  atones  their  full  depth. 

The  spaces  or  joints  shall  tiien  be  filled  with  a  concrete  com- 
position, consisting  of  either  paving-cement,  Portland  cement^ 
Murphy  grout-filling,  or  such  other  composition  as  the  Director  of 
Public  Works  and  Chief  Engineer  may  order  or  approve,  and  shall 
be  mixed  and  used  in  the  following  manner: 

If  paving-cement  filling  is  used,  it  shall  consist  of  the  same 
composition  as  that  specified  under  Granite  Pavement. 

If  either  Portland  cement  or  Murphy  grout-filling,  or  both, 
are  ordered  or  permitted  to  be  used  on  the  street,  they  shall  be  of 
approved  quality  and  used  as  follows: 

Tlie  Portland  cement,  if  used,  shall  consist  of  a  cement  whidi, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  City  Engineer,  is  equal  in  tenacity,  durability, 
and  hwdness  to  the  best  American  Portland  cement. 

The  Murphy  cement,  if  used,  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  City 
Engineer,  consist  of  the  best  quality  of  that  material  made  by  John 
Murphy,  at  Columbus,  0. 

The  material,  whether  of  Portland  or  Murphy  cement,  shall  be 
fresh,  live  cement  and  finely  ground,  and  be  subject  to  the  testa 
and  approval  of  the  City  Engineer  before  being  used  on  the  work. 

The  cement  of  either  kind  used,  after  having  been  approved 
by  the  City  Engineer,  is  to  be  mixed  with  clean,  sharp  lake  sand, 
of  approved  quality,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  one;  the  cement 
and  sand  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  together  dry  in  a  box  of  the  proper 
form  and  capacity,  and  then  only  a  sufBcient  amount  of  water 
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added  to  make  the  grout  of  the  proper  fluidity  when  dioroughl^ 
stirred. 

The  grout  ehall  be  prepared  only  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
and  shall  be  atirred  rapidly  and  constantly  in  the  box  while  being 
applied  to  the  pavement,  and  no  settlings  or  residue  will  be  allowed 
to  be  used. 

The  grout-filling  shall  be  transferred  to  the  pavement  in  hand- 
scoops,  or  in  such  other  way  as  the  Engineer  may  think  most  ad- 
vantageous and  best  for  the  work,  and  shall  ^en  be  rapidly  swept 
into  the  joints  of  the  pavement  with  proper  iH^toms. 

Unleee  otherwise  directed,  the  filling  is  to  be  done  by  two 
applications  of  the  grout;  the  first  one-third  in  depth  from  the 
bottom  of  the  space  to  be  filled,  with  the  grout  somewhat  thinner 
than  required  for  the  remaining  two-thirds;  the  remainder  of  ths 
spaces  is  then  to  be  filled  with  the  thicker  grout,  and  if  necessary 
refilled  until  the  joints  will  remain  full  to  the  top;  the  stones  to 
be  well  wet,  as  directed,  before  the  grout  is  applied. 

All  the  teams  and  wagon  traffic,  and  all  wheeling  in  barrows, 
except  on  planks,  to  be  rigidly  prohibited  on  the  pavement  for  one 
week  after  the  grout  is  applied,  or  until,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Eagiueer,  it  has  become  thoroughly  set  and  hardened,  so  that  the 
bond  will  not  be  broken  by  trafiic  over  the  pavement. 

g.  The  surface  of  the  paving,  when  completed  as  above,  shall, 
when  directed,  be  covered  with  a  half-inch  top  dressing  of  clean, 
coarse  sand,  or  gravel  of  approved  quality,  which,  with  all  accumu- 
lations, shall  afterwards  be  removed  from  the  pavement  and  from 
all  new  or  rebuilt  catch-basins,  by  or  at  the  expense  of  the  Con- 
tractor, at  such  time  before  the  final  acceptance  of  the  work,  aa  the 
Engineer  shall  direct,  and  as  hereinafter  specified. 

Brick  Pavements. 

(16)  a.  Brick. — ^AU  brick  shall  be  of  the  beat  quality  of  vitri- 
fied paving-brick  made  of  shale  or  fire-clay,  repressed  and  especially 
burned  for  street-paving  purposes.  Iliey  shall  not  he  more  than 
3x4x9  inches  nor  less  than  2  J  x  4  x  8^  inches  in  size;  but  only 
one  size  or  make  shall  be  used  in  any  single  contract.  They  shall 
be  hard,  tough,  strong,  and  non-ab8orb.ent  of  water,  and  shall  b« 
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tested  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  National  Briclc 
Manufacturers'  Association  for  paving-brick.  They  shall  be 
rectangular,  with  parallel  sides  and  straight  edges,  uniform  in 
size  and  texture  and  free  from  cracks,  bunches,  or  defects  of  any 
kind,  and  equal  in  all  cases  to,  and  from  the  same  place  aa,  the 
sample  submitted  with  the  bid. 

h.  Laying  the  Pavemeni. — On  the  concrete  foundation  shall  be 
laid  a  bed  of  clean,  coarse,  dry  sand  to  such  depth  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  surface  of  the  pavement,  when  thoroughly 
rammed  or  rolled,  to  the  proper  grade.  The  sand  cushion  shall 
be  brou^t  to  the  exact  form  and  crown  by  means  of  a  template 
of  the  proper  shape,  resting  on  the  curbs,  or  with  one  end  on  the 
curb  and  the  other  on  a  scantling  imbedded  in  the  sand  at  the 
centre.  The  template  shall  he  drawn  forward  and  backward  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  bricklaying,  so  that  the  sand  cushion 
shall  be  maintained  constantly  at  the  proper  crown. 

On  this  sand  bed  the  brick  shall  be  set  on  edge  at  right  angles 
to  the  curb-line,  except  at  intersecting  streets,  where  they  shall 
be  laid  at  such  angles  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Engineer  may 
direct. 

AH  the  longitudinal  joints  must  be  broken  by  a  lap  of  half 
the  length  of  the  brick.  The  brick  shall  he  laid  in  close  contact 
with  each  other  by  skilled  workmen,  who  shall  stand  on  the  bricks 
already  laid,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  bed  of  sand  in  front  of  the 
pavement  be  disturbed  or  walked  upon  after  having  been  smoothed 
over  and  brought  to  the  exact  crown  and  grade. 

After  the  bricks  are  laid,  the  end  joints  are  to  be  made  close 
and  compact  by  the  use  of  a  steel  bar  applied  at  the  ends  next  the 
curbs. 

At  every  fourth  course,  or  aa  often  as  directed,  the  bricks  are 
to  b6  closed  up,  and  the  courses  straightened  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Nothing  but  whole  brick  shall  be  used,  escept  in  starting  or 
finishing  a  conree,  or  in  such  other  cases  as  may  be  specially 
directed  by  the  Engineer,  and  in  no  case  shall  less  than  one-half 
of  a  brick  be  used.  In  all  cases  the  end  joints  shall  be  made  close 
■and  tight. 

The  cutting  and  trimming  of  bricks  shall  be  done  by  experi- 
enced men  and  proper  care  taken  not  to  check  or  fracture  th« 
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part  to  be  used;  the  joints  all  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  top  and 
sides. 

As  soon  as  the  block  between  any  two  intersecting  streets  shall 
have  been  laid,  the  brick  shall  be  thoronghly  wet  by  sprinkling 
with  a  hand-hose,  and  any  soft  bricks  which  may  be  thus  detected 
shall  be  taken  out  and  replaced  by  good,  hard  brick. 

c.  Rolling. — The  pavement  shall  then  be  swept  clean  with 
brooms  and  afterward  rolled  with  a  roller  weighing  not  less  than 
five  tons  till  all  brick  are  thoroughly  imbedded  in  the  sand  and 
brought  to  an  unyielding  bearing,  making  the  finished  surface  of 
the  pavement  smooth  and  even,  conforming  to  the  required  grade 
and  crown. 

All  bricks  that  may  be  broken  or  chipped  in  any  way  by  the 
rolling  sliall  be  taken  out  and  replaced  with  perfect  ones. 

d.  Joints. — When  Portland-cement  joints  are  specified,  the 
surface  of  the  pavement,  after  rolling  as  above,  shall  be  thoroughly 
wet  and  grouted  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  best  American 
Portland  cement,  as  heretofore  required,  and  fine,  sharp,  washed 
Band,  mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  run  freely;  the  grout  to  be 
poured  over  the  surface  of  the  pavement  and  well  swept  into  the 
joints  with  stiff  brooms  until  no  further  settlement  is  apparent 
and  the  cement  filling  remains  fiush  with  the  top  of  the  bricks. 
When  required  a  thin  layer  of  clean  sand  shall  thereafter  be  spread 
upon  the  pavement  and  the  street  shall  remain  closed  for  seven 
days,  or  longer  if  so  deemed  necessary  by  the  City  Engineer,  after' 
which  it  shall  be  thrown  open  to  travel. 

e.  If  sand  joints  are  specified,  the  pavement  when  perfectly 
dry  shall  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  clean,  dry,  fine  sand 
(dried  upon  the  street  by  artificial  means,  if  necessary,  immediately 
before  using),  which  shall  be  swept  into  all  the  joints  by  stiff 
brooms.  The  surface  shall  then  be  thoroughly  rolled  with  a  roller 
weighing  not  less  than  five  tons,  after  which  a  fresh  coating,  treated 
as  before,  shall  be  applied,  and  again  swept  into  the  joints.  A 
coating  of  one-half  inch  of  the  same  sand,  but  which  need  not  be 
heated,  shall  then  be  spread  over  the  surface,  and  the  street  shall 
be  thrown  open  to  travel. 

f.  When  paving-cement  is  specified  for  a  filler,  the  joints  shall 
be  slowly  poured  full  with  a  paving  composition  as  described  in 
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section  e  under  Granite  Pavement,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  300° 
F.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  brick  with  as 
little  pitch  as  possible.  After  this  first  pouring  has  been  allowed 
to  settle  away,  but  not  to  become  cool,  the  joints  shall  again  be 
poured  until  they  are  full  and  remain  full.  The  entire  surface  of 
the  pavement  shall  then  be  covered  with  one-half  inch  of  clean, 
perfectly  dry  sand.  The  sand  shall  be  left  on  the  pavement  until 
ordered  removed  by  the  Engineer,  when,  if  any  appreciable  amount 
of  pitch  still  remains  on  the  brick,  they  shall  be  covered  with  sand 
aa  before,  the  same  to  be  removed  when  directed  by  the  Engineer 
in  charge.  The  entire  operation  of  pouring  pitch  and  spreading 
the  sand  is  done  only  when  the  pavement  is  entirely  dry,  and  when 
the  work  ie  done  in  cold  weather,  only  during  t^e  wannest  portion 
of  the  day.  \ 


Aaphalt-blook  Favniient. 

(17)  a.  Blocks. — The  size  of  the  blocks  must  be  four  indies 
wide,  three  inches  deep,  and  twelve  inches  long,  and  a  variation  of 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  from  these  dimensions  will  be  sufficient 
ground  for  rejecting  any  block. 

The  blocks  must  be  composed  of  the  following  materials: 

PBTing-cement 10  to  14  porta 

Cnuhed-trap  rock 90  tA  BS      " 

The  paving-cement  must  be  made  from  steam-refined,  Trinidad 
Lake,  or  other  equally  good  asphaltum,  and  heavy  petroleum  oil 
free  from  all  impurities  and  brourfit  to  a  specific  gravity  of  from 
18  to  22  Beanm6  and  a  fire-test  of  250°  Fahrenheit. 

Said  cement  must  be  composed  of  one  hundred  pariis  of  pure 
asphaltum  and  eight  to  ten  parts  of  petroleum  oil. 

i.  Laying. — Upon  the  surface  of  this  concrete  foundation  shall 
be  spread  a  layer  of  cement  mortar  one-half  inch  in  thickness, 
which  shall  bring  the  thickness  of  the  complete  foundation  up 
to  five  inches.  This  mortar  surface  shall  be  composed  of  a  slow- 
setting  Portland  cement  and  clean,  sharp  sand  free  from  pebbles 
over  one-qnarter  inch  in  diameter,  and  mixed  in  the  propori;ion  of 
one  part  of  cement  to  four  parts  of  sand.    This  mortar  top  shall  be 
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"  struck  "  to  a  true  surface  exactly  parallel  to  the  finished  pave- 
ment and  three  inches  below  it,  in  the  following  manner; 

On  the  surface  of  the  concrete  shall  be  set  strips  of  wood 
four  inches  wide  by  one-quarter  indi  thick,  and  of  a  length  equal 
to  the  width  or  half  the  width  of  the  street  if  practicable;  or 
strips  of  steel  four  inches  wide  by  one-eighth  or  three-sixteenths 
inch  thick  and  of  a  convenient  length  may  be  used.  These  strips 
must  he  carefully  set  from  curb  to  curb  to  the  exact  crown  of  the 
street  and  imbedded  throughout  their  length  in  mortar,  so  that  the 
top  surface  of  the  strips  shall  be  three  inches  below  the  grade  of 
the  finished  pavements.  An  iron-shod  straight-edge  or  "  striker  " 
shall  be  used  on  two  sets  of  strips,  set  as  described  above,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  apart,  to  strike  the  mortar  top  to  a  true  and  even 
surface.  As  soon  as  a  bed  has  been  struck  up,  one  set  of  strips 
shall  be  taken  up  and  carefully  filled  with  mortar  with  a  trowel. 

Upon  this  mortar  surface  the  blocks  shall  be  immediately  laid 
with  close  joints. 

The  blocks  must  be  laid  by  the  pavers  standing  upon  the  blocks 
already  laid,  and  not  upon  the  bed  of  mortar. 

7^6  blocks  are  to  be  laid  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  tiie 
street,  with  such  crown  as  the  Engineer  may  direct;  each  course 
of  blocks  to  be  of  a  uniform  width  and  depth,  and  so  laid  that  all 
longitudinal  joints  shall  be  broken  by  a  lap  of  at  least  four  inches 
and  the  surface  present  a  smootb  and  uniform  appearance,  with 
proper  grade  alid  crown. 

When  thus  laid  the  blocks  will  be  immediately  covered  with 
clean,  fine  sand,  entirely  free  from  any  loam  or  earthy  matter, 
perfectly  dry,  and  screened  through  a  sieve  or  screen  having  not  less 
than  twenty  meshes  to  the  inch.  This  sand  shall  be  swept  over 
the  surface  until  the  joints  are  all  filled. 

'Hie  eand  as  above  described  will  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
pavement  not  less  than  thirty  days,  or  for  such  a  time  aa  the  action 
of  the  traffic  on  the  street  shall  have  thoroughly  ground  the  top 
sand  into  all  the  joints. 

The  whole  operation  of  laying  the  blocks  and  cutting  in  at  the 
curb  shall  be  performed  upon  each  bed  struck  up,  before  the 
moriar  top  shall  have  begun  to  set.  As  soon  as  the  mortar  top 
shall  have  sufBciently  set,  the  street  may  be  opened  to  traffic. 
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In  caae  of  cai-tracks  in  the  streete  a  template  shall  be  used,  to 
run  on  the  raHs,  to  strike  the  mortar  top  to  the  required  grade 
between  the  rails  of  the  car-track. 

(18)  In  caae  any  curb,  flag,  paving,  trees,  fence  or  barrier,  or 
other  material  along  the  line  of  the  work  become  broken  or  in- 
jured by  the  Contractor  or  his  agents  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  thej  are,  if  required,  to  be  removed,  and  others  equally  as 
good  placed  in  their  stead,  at  the  e^cpense  of  said  Contractor,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Engineer. 

(19)  Should  any  sewer  manhole  or  catch-baain  heads  require 
Taiaing  or  lowering  to  conform  with  the  proper  grade,  such  heads 
shall  be  so  raised  or  lowered  by  the  Contractor  at  his  expense.  Man- 
holes or  other  surface  work  of  any  corporation  will  be  adjusted  by 
the  company  or  corporation  owning  them  upon  notice  from  the  City 
Engineer. 

(SO)  CUaring  Up. — All  surplus  materials,  earth,  sand,  rubbish, 
and  stones,  except  such  stones  as  shall  be  retained  by  the  order 
of  the  Engineer,  are  to  be  removed  from  the  line  of  the  work, 
block  by  block,  as  rapidly  as  the  work  progresses.  Unless  this  be 
done  by  the  Contractor  within  twenty-four  hours  after  being  noti- 
fied BO  to  do,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  City  Engineer,  the  same 
^all  be  removed  by  said  Engineer,  and  the  amount  of  the  expense 
thereof  shall  be  deducted  out  of  any  moneys  due  or  to  grow  due  to 
the  party  of  the  second  part  vmder  this  agreement. 

(21)  All  loss  or  damage  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
to  be  done  under  this  agreement,  or  from  any  unforeseen  obstruc- 
tions or  difiBculties  which  may  be  encountered  in  the  prosecution 
Off  the  same,  or  from  the  action  of  the  elements,  or  from  incum- 
brances on  the  line  of  the  work,  shall  be  sustained  by  the  said 
Contractor, 

In  caae  any  injury  is  done  along  the  line  of  the  work  in  conae- 
quence  of  any  act  or  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Contractor  or 
his  employees  or  agent«  in  carrying  out  any  of  the  provisions  or 
requirements  of  this  contract,  the  Contractor  shall  make  such  re- 
pairs as  are  necessary  in  consequence  thereof,  at  his  own  expense 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  City  Engineer;  and  in  case  of  failure 
on  the  pari  of  the  Contractor  to  promptly  make  such  repairs,  they 
may  be  made  by  the  City  Engineer,  and  the  expense  thereof  shall 
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.   be  deducted  out  of  any  moneys  to  grow  due  or  to  be  retained  from 
the  party  of  the  second  part  under  this  contract. 

(32)  The  prosecution  of  the  work  shall  be  suspended  at  such 
times  and  for  such  periods  as  the  City  Engineer  may  from  time 
to  time  determine;  no  claim  or  demand  shall  be  made  by  the  Con- 
tractor for  such  damages  by  reason  of  sucli  suspensions  in  Hie 
work,  but  the  period  of  such  suspensions  to  be  determined  in  writ- 
ing by  the  said  Engineer  will  be  excluded  in  computing  the  time 
hereinafter  limited  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  During  such 
suspension  all  materials  delivered  upon  but  not  placed  in  the 
work  shall  be  neatly  piled  or  removed  so  as  not  to  obstruct  public 
travel. 

(23)  Wberiever  the  word  "  Contractor  "  or  a  pronoun  in  place 
of  it  is  used  in  this  contract,  the  same  shall  be  considered  as  re- 
ferring to  and  meaning  the  party  or  parties  signing  the  contract  or 
his  authorized  agent. 

(24)  The  work  ^11  be  commenced  on  such  day  and  at  such 
point  or  points  as  the  City  Engineer  shall  designate,  and  progress 

.  therewith  so  as  to  be  fully  completed  in  accordance  with  this  agree- 
ment, on  or  before  the  expiration  of working  days. 

(35)  Damages  for  Non-completion. — ^If  the  Contractor  shall  fail 
to  complete  his  contract  within  the  time  specified,  the  City  En- 
gineer shall  make  a  careful  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  work  to 
be  performed  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract  time.  When  the 
work  shall  be  finally  complete  the  said  Engineer  shall  deduct  from 
the  final  estimate,  as  liquidated  damages,  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  value  of  such  unccnnpleted  work  ob- 
tained as  above  for  each  working  day  in  excess  of  the  time  specified 
in  the  contract,  provided  that  the  amount  charged  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  actual  increased  cost  of  inspection. 

(26)  If  at  any  time  any  overseer  or  workman  employed  by  the 
Contractor  shall  be  declared  by  the  Engineer  to  be  unfaithful  or 
incompetent,  the  Contractor,  on  receiving  written  notice,  shall 
forthwith  dismiss  such  person,  and  ^hall  not  again  employ  him  on 
any  part  of  the  work. 

(27)  When  each  section  of  the  street  has  been  completed,  travel 
is  to  be  allowed  thereon,  if  required  by  the  Engineer;  and  at  tha 
time  of  completion  of  the  entire  work,  and  before  the  final  pay- 
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ment,  the  Contractor  will  be  required  to  make  good  at  every  point 
Any  defect  which  ia  the  result  of  non-compliance  with  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  contract. 

(28)  The  Baid  party  of  the  Becond  part  hereby  further  agrees 
that  he  will  obey  and  conform  to  all  ordinances  of  the  city  now 
in  force,  or  that  may  be  in  force,  during  the  progress  of  such 
work. 

(39)  If  at  any  time  the  City  Engineer  shall  be  of  the  opinion, 
and  shall  so  certify  in  writing,  that  the  said  work  or  any  part 
thereof  is  unnecessarily  delayed,  or  that  the  said  Contractor  is 
wilfully  violating  any  of  the  conditions  or  covenants  of  this  con- 
tract, or  is  executing  the  same  in  bad  faith,  or  if  the  said  work  be 
not  fully  completed  within  the  time  named  in  this  contract  for 
its  completion,  he  shall  have  the  power  to  notify  the  aforesaid 
Contractor  to  discontinue  all  work,  or  any  part  thereof  under  this 
contract,  by  a  written  notice  to  J)e  served  upon  the  Contractor, 
either  personally  or  by  leaving  said  notice  at  his  residence  or  with 
his  agent  in  charge  of  the  work,  and  thereupon  the  said  Con- 
tractor shall  discontinue  said  work  or  such  part  thereof.  The  City 
Engineer  shall  thereupon  have  the  power  to  place  such  and  so 
many  persons  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  by  Contract  or  otherwise, 
to  work  at  and  complete  the  work  therein  described,  or  such  part 
thereof,  and  to  nse  such  materials  as  he  may  find  on  the  line  of 
said  work,  and  to  procure  other  materials  for  the  completion  of  the 
same,  and  to  charge  the  expense  of  said  labor  and  materials  to  the 
aforesaid  Contractor,  and  the  expense  so  charged  shall  be  deducted 
and  paid  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  out  of  such  moneys  as  may 
be  then  due,  or  may  at  any  time  thereafter  grow  due,  to  the  said 
Contracto'r  \mder  and  by  virtue  of  this  agreement,  or  any  part 
thereof;  and  in  case  such  expense  is  less  than  the  amount  which 
would  have  been  payable  under  this  contract  if  the  same  had  been 
completed  by  said  Contractor,  he  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  dif- 
ference; and  in  case  such  expense  shall  exceed  the  said  Bum  he 
shall  pay  the  amount  of  such  excess  to  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

(30)  Guarantee. — Asphalt  pavements  shall  be  kept  in  repair, 
as  specified  herein,  at  the  expense  of  the  Contractor  for  the  term 
of  five  years,  and  all  other  pavements  for  the  term  of  twelve 
months,  from  the  date  of  the  provisional  acceptance  of  the  work, 
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at  which  time  it  is  to  be  turned  oyer  to  the  city  according  to  the 
provisionB  of  Section  3-1, — provided,  however,  that  should  the  date 
of  final  acceptance  fail  between  December  Ist  and  March  3lBt,  the 
City  Engineer  shall  have  the  right  to  postpone  said  final  acceptance 
until  the  weather  will  permit  an  examination  and  necessary  repairs 
to  be  made. 

(31)  During  the  performance  of  said  work  the  Contractor  shall 
place  proper  guards  upon  and  around  the  same  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents,  and  at  night  shall  put  up  and  keep  suitable  and 
sufBcient  lights,  and  shall  indemnify  and  save  barmlesB  the  party 
of  the  first  part  against  and  from  all  suits  and  actions,  of  every 
name  and  description,  brought  against  it,  and  all  costs  and  damages 
to  which  it  may  be  put  for  or  on  account  or  by  reason  of  any 
injury  or  alleged  Injury  to  the  person  or  property  of  another,  re- 
sulting from  negligence  or  carelessness  in  the  performance  of  the 
work,  or  in  guarding  the  same,  or.from  any  improper  materials  used 
in  its  prosecution,  or  by  or  on  account  of  any  act  or  omission  of  the 
said  Contractor;  and  the  whole  or  so  much  of  the  moneys  due  the 
said  Contractor,  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  agreement,  as  shall 
or  may  be  considered  necessary  by  the  City  Engineer,  shall  be- 
retained  by  the  proper  city  officials  until  all  such  suits  or  claims, 
for  damages  as  aforesaid  shall  have  been  settled,  and  evidence  to 
that  effect  furnished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  Engineer. 

(32)  On  a  street  paved  with  asphalt  if,  at  any  time  during  the- 
period  of  guarantee,  the  work  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  depres- 
sions, bunches,  or  cracks,  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  City  Engineer,, 
require  repairs  or  sanding,  as  provided  for  in  Section  13,  paragraph 
it,  and  the  Engineer  shall  notify  the  Contractor  to  make  the  re- 
pairs or  do  the  sanding  as  required,  by  a  written  notice  to  tte  served 
on  the  Contractor  either  personally  or  by  leaving  said  notice  at 
his  residence  or  with  his  agent  in  charge  of  the  work,  the  said 
Contractor  shall  immediately  commence  and  complete  the  same- 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  Commissioner;  and  in  case  of  failure- 
or  n^lect  on  his  part  so  to  do  within  forty-eight  hours  from  the 
date  of  the  service  of  the  aforesaid  notice,  then  the  said  Engineer- 
shall  have  the  right  to  purchase  such  materials  as  he  shall  deem 
necessary,  and  to  employ  such  person  or  persons  as  he  shall  deem 
proper,  and  to  undertake  and  complete  said  repairs  or  sanding,  and! 
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"to  charge  the  expense  thereof  to  the  said  Contractor;  and  the  said 
Contractor  hereby  stipulates  and  agi-ees  to  pay  all  Buch  expense 
to  which  the  said  Engineer  may  have  been  put  by  reason  of  the 
neglect  of  tlie  said  Contractor  to  make  such  repairs  or  to  do  the 
sanding  as  aforesaid. 

(33)  The  Contractor  further  agrees  that  he  will  during  the 
^me  period  lay  and  restore  the  pavement  over  all  opCniogs  made 
by  corporations  or  plumbers  for  making  new  service-connections 
or  repairing,  renewing,  or  removing  the  same,  and  over  all  trenches 
made  for  carrying  sewers,  water-  or  gas-pipes  or  any  other  subsur- 
face pipes  or  conduits,  for  the  building  or  laying  of  which  permits 
may  be  issued  by  the  proper  authorities  for  the  contract  price  per 
square  yard  for  all  openings  whatever,  the  Contractor  or  corpora- 
tion making  such  opening  or  trench  having  taken  such  precautions 
to  prevent  settlement  of  the  filling  over  the  same  as  are  deemed 
necessary  by  the  said  Engineer. 

All  materials  to  be  of  the  same  quality  and  mixed  in  the  same 
manner  as  specified  in  this  contract. 

The  Contractor  further  agrees  not  to  demand  additional  or 
further  payment  on  account  of  repairing  any  injured  or  sunken 
pavement  laid  over  the  repairs  above  described. 

(34)  Just  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  guarantee  period 
on  asphalt  pavements  the  entire  work  shall  be  inspected,  and  any 
bunches,  depressions,  or  unevenness  in  the  surface  of  tte  pavement 
that  shall  show  a  variation  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  under  a 
four-foot  straight-edge  or  template,  or  any  crack  wider  than  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch,  or  any  portion  of  the  pavement  having  a  thick- 
ness of  less  than  one  and  one-half  indies  shall  be  immediately  re- 
paired upon  the  order  of  the  City  Engineer,  by  the  heater  process 
or  by  removing  the  entire  pavement  from  the  concrete,  and  re- 
placing it  in  the  same  manner  as  when  originally  laid; — provided, 
that  when  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  surface  of  any  one  block 
requires  repairing  according  to  the  above  conditions,  the  entire 
block  shall  be  taken  up  and  relaid.  Whenever  any  defects  are 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  concrete  or  the  settlement  of  the  road- 
way from  any  source,  the  entire  pavemwit,  including  foundation, 
shall  be  taken  up  and  relaid  in  accordance  with  the  specifications. 

Just  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  guarantee  period  on  stone 
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or  brick  pavemenU  the  entire  work  shall  be  inspected,  and  any 
defects  caused  by  inferior  material  or  defective  work,  or  settle- 
ments from  any  cause,  shall  be  immediately  repaired  on  the  written 
order  of  the  City  Engineer  and  to  his  satisfaction. 

Should  the  Contractor  for  any  kind  of  pavement  fail  to  make 
the  necessary  repairs  within  six  days  after  being  served  with  the 
above  order,  or  to  perform  the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the 
City  Engineer  shall  have  the  same  done  and  charge  the  coat  thereof 
to  the  reserve  fnnd  held  for  that  purpose.  After  all  repairs  have 
been  satisfactorily  made,  the  City  Engineer  will  issue  his  certificate 
to  that  effect. 

(35)  Paymentg. — When  the  amount  of  the  contract  is  more 
than  $5000,  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  each  month  a  payment  will 
be  made  to  the  Contractor  of  eighty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
work  performed  during  the  previous  month  upon  the  issuance  of 
the  certificate  of  the  City  Engineer; — ^provided  that  no  partial  pay- 
ment will  be  made  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  fw  the  comple- 
tion of  the  contract. 

When  the  work  has  been  entirely  completed,  and  such  com- 
pletion certified  to  by  the  City  Engineer,  the  entire  amount  due 
under  the  contract  shall  be  paid  to  the  Contractor  less  any  pay- 
ments previously  made  and  any  amounts  rightly  retained  under  the 
provisions  of  these  specifications. 

On  all  work  guaranteed  for  five  yeara  ten  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  the  contract  price  shall  be  retained  till  the  end  of  the  guarantee 
period;  but  the  contractor  will  be  allowed  to  deposit  city  bonds 
with  the  financial  agent  of  the  city  to  the  amount  of  the  reserve 
due,  when  the  entire  balance  will  be  paid.  During  the  guarantee 
period  he  will  be  allowed  to  draw  all  interest  due  upon  the  bonds, 
and  upon  the  final  acceptance  of  the  work,  and  the  Bngineer'a 
certificate  to  that  effect,  the  entire  amount  will  be  returned  to  the 
Contractor,  less  any  amount  paid  out  for  repairs. 

On  work  guaranteed  for  twelve  months  a  sum  of  ten  cents  per 
square  yard  for  granite  on  sand,  and  fifteen  cents  for  stone  or  brick 
pavements  on  concrete,  shall  be  retained  until  the  final  acceptance, 
when  the  said  retained  sum,  lees  any  amount  expended  for  neces- 
sary repairs,  will  be  paid. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE  CX)N8TBUCnON  OP  ffTEEET-CAa  TEACKS  IN  PATBD  STSSBIS  AVD 
HO  AD  WAT  B. 

The  problem  o(  how  to  construct  street-car  tracks  in  the  best 
manner  in  paved  streets  has  been  tronbliug  engineers  in  charge 
of  pavement  construction  for  many  years.  In  the  early  days  of 
street-railways,  when  the  streets  were  paved  with  cobblestones  and 
Then  street-can  were  small  an  J  drawn  by  horses  at  a  speed  of  five 
or  six  miles  an  hour,  this  question  was  not  so  important.  Bnt 
in  the  present  time  of  asphalt  and  other  improved  pavements,  of 
rubber  tires,  bicycles  and  automobiles,  and  with  cars  weighing 
from  10^  to  12  tons  propelled  by  electricity  along  oar  streets  at  a 
speed  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  the  importance  of 
good  and  smooth  track-construction,  both  to  the  general  public 
and  to  the  street-car  company,  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  street-car  track  is  detrimental  to 
any  pavement,  but  it  is  a  necessary  evil,  for  it  is  well  recognized  at 
the  present  time  that  no  one  thing  tends  to  develop  and  baild  up 
a  city  as  does  a  good  system  of  Btreet-cars. ' 

The  problem  of  the  construction  of  street-car  tracks  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  steam-railways.  The  steam- 
cars  mn  on  their  own  right  of  way,  making  stops  only  at  long 
intervals,  and  the  tracks  can  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  give  the  best  results  as  regards  economy  of  construction  and 
maintenance,  with  no  regard  for  the  wishes  of  others,  except  at 
street  or  road  crossings. 

Street-cars,  however,  run  through  public  highways  which  are 
being  used  constantly  by  vehicles,  and  crossed  often  by  pedestrians, 
and  their  constmction  must  he  such  as  will  not  only  accommodate 
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t^eir  own  cars,  but  also  interfere  as  little  as  possible  witb  the 
ordinary  vehicular  traffic  of  the  street. 

It  must  be  remembered,  boweverr  in  this  counectioa  that  there 
are  two  travelling  publics,  the  one  in  the  cars  and  the  other  using 
private  vehicles,  and  while  the  former  uses  the  vehicles  of  the 
corporations,  operated  in  a  public  thoroughfare,  any  action  which 
tends  to  discommode  or  interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  action 
of  the  cars  must  discommode  to  a  great  extent  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  travelling  public.  Probably  40  pCT  cent  of  all  the 
business  men  in  the  average  American  city  of  more  than  100,000 
inhabitants  depend  more  or  less  upon  the  street-cars  for  their 
convenience  every  day. 

The  authorities  of  street-railways,  and  the  cities  in  which  thej 
are  operated,  generally  differ  considerably  in  their  ideas  of  what  is 
the  proper  construction  for  the  tracks.  The  street-car  companies 
are  interested  only  to  perform  tfeeir  work  economically.  A  con- 
struction that  will  allow  their  rolling-stock  to  be  operated  with  the 
least  amount  of  wear  and  tear  and  will  cost  the  least  for  original 
construction,  as  well  as  maintenance,  is  what  they  desire.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  city  authorities  are  not  interested  to  any  great 
extent,  either  in  the  cost  of  construction  or  maintenance.  They 
wish  a  construction  tliat  can  be  carried  out  with  little  obstruction 
to  the  general  travel  of  the  street,  will  require  but  little  interfer- 
ence with  the  pavement  for  maintenance  and  repairs,  and  present 
little  obstruction  to  the  general  traffic. 

In  early  track-construction  the  railway  companies  sometimes 
sought  to  lay  a  rail  that  would  be  very  obstructive  to  travel.  When 
a  track  is  such  that  vehicles  seek  it  in  preference  to  the  street, 
the  operation  of  the  street-cars  is  interfered  'witli,  and  the  com- 
panies seek  everj  means  to  prevent  this.  ^ 

With  the  rough  stone  pavements  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
special  form  of  the  rail  added  very  little  to  the  general  roughness 
of  the  street,  but  railway  companies  must  recognize  at  the  present 
time  that  smooth  and  improved  pavements  have  come  to  stay,  and 
that  they  must  adopt  a  method  of  track  construction  that  will  con- 
form to  these  pavements. 

The  ideal  construction  seems  to  be  one  in  which  the  track  is 
a  part  of  the  pavement  itself,  and  not  a  separate  and  definite  part 
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of  the  work,  end  the  track  and  pavement  should  be  studied  to- 
gether as  one  whole.  The  time  of  probable  renewal  of  each  part 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  design  of  each  made  so 
as  best  to  accommodate  these  renewals.  This,  however,  is  not  verv 
'  often  practicable,  from  tbe  fact  that  it  very  seldom  happens  that 
a  pavement  and  a  railway-track  are  constructed  at  the  same  time, 
BO  that  certain  modifications  or  conceeaione  can  be  agreed  upon 
and  the  best  results  for  both  obtained. 

The  question  should  be  taken  up  by  the  railway  and  city 
authorities  conjointly,  ae  if  both  were  owned  and  were  to  be  oper- 
ated by  one  interest;  and  after  the  details  which  would  be  best 
under  tJiis  arrangement  were  determined  upon,  general  modifica- 
tions could  be  made  if  desired,  bo  that  the  interest  of  either  party 
would  not  suffer. 

Street-railway  companies,  having  operated  in  public  highways 
for  so  long  a  time,  with  an  inexpensive  construction  determined 
upon  by  themselves,  find  it  very  hard  at  times  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  modem  pavements  and  the  present  city  officials,  but 
they  soon  find  that  it  is  better  economy  as  well  as  better  policy  to 
adopt  a  construction  tiiat  will  be  both  durable  and  satisfactory  to 
the  municipal  autboritleB. 

The  question  as  to  the  proper  remuneration  to  be  made  to 
municipalities  for  the  use  of  its  highways  for  the  operation  of 
street-cars  has  never  been  definitely  settled.  In  some  cities  it  is 
arrived  at  by  the  company's  paying  a  certain  amount  to  tbe  city, 
sometimes  based  upon  its  receipts,  the  number  of  passengers 
carried,  or  sometimes  a  lump  sum  determined  upon  in  advance. 

In  some  cities,  also,  the  cost  of  paving  is  settled  in  much  the 
same  way;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  actual  amount  of  the  street  to  be 
cared  for  by  tbe  railway  company  is  defined  either  in  its  charter  or 
by  special  legislation.  No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  connection 
to  treat  the  question  of  value  from  tbe  franchise  standpoint,  but 
simply  with  reference  to  the  care  of  the  pavement. 

In  1854  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Kassaehueetts  Legislature 
incorporating  the  Dorchester  Avenue  Railway  Co.  and  requiring  it 
to  keep  in  repair  the  whole  of  the  bed  of  any  road  in  the  town  of 
Dorchester  in  which  it  mi^t  lay  tracks.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  this  Act  was  amended  by  a  repeal  of  this  claus.e  and  the 
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Bubetitution  of  a  proTision  requiring  only  that  part  of  the  road 
occupied  by  the  tracks  to  be  kept  in  repair,  and  defining  that 
portion  "  to  be  the  space  between  the  rails  and  bo  much  on  each 
Bide  thereof  as  ffhall  be  within  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the 
extreme  width  of  any  car  or  carriage  ueed  thereon,  being  the  space 
from  which  public  travel  is  deluded  during  the  passing  of  said 
car  or  carriage." 

In  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  street-car  companieB  pare  and  keep  in 
repair  the  space  between  tiieir  trackB,  and  %  feet  on  each  side. 

In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  different  conditions  exist  in  regard  to  the 
paving  requirements  by  the  different  companies,  but  in  general  the 
maintenance  of  the  street  between  the  tracks  and  2  feet  ontside 
is  required. 

Although  in  some  locations  no  paving  at  all  is  required  from 
the  street-car  companies,  in  New  York  a  bill  was  passed  in'  1895 
which  provided  that  one-fourth  of  the  cost-of  repaving  any  street  in 
Brooklyn  in  which  was  operated  a  street-railway  should  be  assessed 
against  the  company  owning  such  track.  A  great  many  streets  were 
paved  under  this  law,  but  at  the  present  time  no  tax  has  been  col- 
lected from  the  street-car  companies.  This  question,  however,  will 
probably  be  settled  by  a  general  New  York  statute  which  will  be 
referred  to  later  on. 

In  Chicago,  111.,  the  conditions  under  which  the  companies 
now  operate  require  that  they  pave  and  maintain  16  feet  in  width 
of  the  street  in  case  of  double  tracks  and  8  feet  in  the  case  of 
single  tracks,  with  a  pavement  of  as  good  quality  as  that  of  idie  rest 
of  the  street. 

In  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  railway  company  pays  no  special  tax  on 
the  gross  earnings,  is  required  to  do  no  paving  either  between  its 
backs  or  other  part  of  the  street  in  which  they  are  located, 
is  not  required  to  make  pavement  repairs  if  the  streets  -are  dis- 
turbed for  railroad  repair  work,  and  l!he  concrete  base  on  which  its 
tracks  are  laid  is  put  down  by  the  city. 

In  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  a  readjustment  of  the  terms  of  the  orig- 
inal franchise  was  made  in  1878,  when  a  provision  requiring  the 
road  to  repave  between  its  tracks  was  changed  so  as  to  read  "  repair 
between  its  tracks."  On  account  of  this  action  there  is  considerable 
feeling  between  the  taxpayers  and  the  railway  company. 
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In  New  York  City  it  is  held  that  the  different  companieB  are 
bound  by  Chapter  676  in  Lawe  of  1892,  a  portion  of  which  reads 
as  fotlovB: 

"  Every  street-iailroad,  so  long  aft  it  shall  continue  to  use 
any  of  its  tracks  in  any  street,  avenue,  or  public  place  in  any 
city  or  village,  shall  pave  and  keep  in  permanent  repair  that 
portion  of  such  street,  avenue,  or  public  place  between  its  tracks 
or  rails  of  its  tracks,  and  two  feet  in  width  outside  of  its 
tracks,  under  the  supervision  of  the  proper  locaj.  authorities,  and 
whenever  required  by  them  to  do  so,  and  in  such  manner  as  they 
may  prescribe.  In  the  case  of  neglect  of  any  corporation  to  make 
these  pavements  or  repairs  after  the  espiration  of  thirty  days' 
notice  to  do  so,  the  local  authorities  may  make  same  at  the  expense 
of  such  corporation." 

The  street-car  companies,  however,  have  not  always  lived  up 
to  this  requirement,  and  it  was  stated  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  December,  1896,  that  bills 
aggregating  more  than  $700,000  had  accumulated  against  surface 
railways  on  Manhattan  Island  from  1889  to  1895  inclusive. 

The  street-car  companies  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  have  prob- 
ably expended  more  money  for  pavements  in  city  streets  than  any 
othCT  city  in  the  world.  Li  1893  the  streetfPailways  changed  their 
power  from  horses  to  electricity,  and  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  the  companies  and  the  city  authorities  by  which  the 
roads  agreed  to  pave  and  maintain  the  streets  throu^  w^ich  they 
operated,  from  curb  to  curb.  The  streets  of  Philadelphia  being 
Bo  narrow  that  in  most  cases  only  one  track  ifi  operated  for  each 
street,  a  large  amount  of  street  mileage  is  occupied  by  t^e  street- 
car companies.  It  is  said  that  on  January  1,  1898,  there  had  been 
expended  by  the  different  companies  for  street  pavement  since 
1892,  When  the  above  agreement  was  entered  into,  a  sum  athount< 
ing  to  about  $12,000,000. 

In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  railway  company  accepted  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  previously  referred  to  as  far  as  repairs  to  the 
pavement  were  concerned,  but  it  did  not  admit  its  obligation  in 
regard  to  new  pavements.  In  a  test  case  brought  to  settle  tiiis 
point,  the  two  following  queattons  were  asked: 

"  Are  the  abutting  owners  on  Lyell  Avenue  liable  for  the  cost 
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of  couEtructing  a  new  pavement  between  the  tracks,  the  rails 
of  the  tracks,  and  2  feet  in  width  outside  of  the  tracks  of  the 
Kochester  Railway  Co.?  Second:  Is  the  duty  of  the  Common 
Council  of  tie  city  of  Rochester  to  request  the  railway  company  to 
construct  a  pavement  between  its  tracks,  the  rails  of  its  tracks,  and 
for  3  feet  outside  thereof,  on  Lyell  Avenue,  before  the  city  con- 
structs such  pavement,  mandatory?" 

The  court  decided  the  first  question  in  the  negative,  and  the 
second  in  the  affii:mative.  The  railway  company  not  being  a  partj 
to  the  suit,  the  decision  was  not  accepted  by  them  aa  final,  and 
the  case  is  being  carried  through  the  courts  at  the  present  time 
in  a  different  form.  The  city  authorities,  however,  have  carried 
out  the  work  of  paving  the  streets  occupied  by  the  railway  com- 
pany, and  have  made  out  the  bills  as  if  the  law  were  in  force. 

In  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  the  companies  are  required  to  pave  within 
the  tracks  and  13  inches  outside  of  the  rails,  with  a  material  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 

In  Toronto,  Can.,  the  street-ear  tracks  are  owned  by  the  city, 
and  in  1891  the  exclusive  privilege  of  operating  them  was  granted 
to  the  Toronto  Railway  Co.  In  the  agreement  made  between  the 
city  and  the  company  it  is  required  that  the  purchaser  diall  main- 
tain the  ties,  stringers,  rails,  turnauts,  curves,  etc.,  in  a  state  of 
thorough  efficiency  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  City  Engineer, 
and  shall  remove,  renew,  or  replace  same  as  cireumstances  may 
require  and  as  the  City  Engineer  may  direct.  When  a  street  upon 
which  the  tracks  are  now  laid  is  to  be  paved  in  a  permanent  man- 
ner on  concrete  or  other  foundation,  then  the  purchaser  shall  re- 
move the  present  tracks  and  superstructure,  and  repave  the  same 
according  to  the  beat  modem  practice,  by  improved  rails,  points, 
and  substructure  of  such  description  as  may  be  determined  upoa 
by  the  City  Engineer  aa  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
event  of  the  purchaser  desiring  to  make  any  repairs  or  alterations 
to  the  ties,  stringers,  rails,  turnouts,  curves,  etc.,  on  paved  streets, 
the  purchaser  shall  repave  the  portion  of  the  railway  so  torn  up  at  , 
his  own  expense. 

When  the  purchaser  desires,  or  is  required,  to  change  any  ex- 
isting tracks  or  substructure  for  the  purpose  of  operating  by  elec- 
tricity or  other  motive  power  approved  by  the  City  Engineer  and 
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confiiiDed  by  the  Council,  the  city  will  lay  down  permanent  pave- 
ment in  conjunction  therewith  upon  the  track  allowance  as  herein 
defined  to  be  occupied  by  said  new  tracks  and  subetrnctures.  This 
at  first  applied  only  to  existing  main  lines  and  thereafter  to  branch 
lines  or  exteneione  to  main  lines  and  branchee.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  the  company  pays  the  City  Treasurer  $1600  per 
annum  per  mile  of  double  track  and  eight  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receiptB,  and  when  the  receipts  exceed  $1,000,000  ten  per  cent  is  to 
be  paid. 

In  tile  city  of  Washington,  D,  C,  the  amount  of  pavement  lo 
be  cared  for  by  street-railway  ciHnpanies  is  provided  for  by  an  Act 
of  Congress  approved  June  11,  1878.    This  requires  that — 

"  When  any  street  or  avenue  through  which  a  street-railway 
runs  shall  be  paved,  such  railway  company  shall  bear  all  of  the 
expense  for  that  portion  of  the  work  lying  between  the  exterior 
rails  of  the  tracks  of  suc'h  roads  and  for  a  distance  of  2  feet  from 
the  exterior  to  such  track  or  tracks  on  each  side  thereof  and  of 
keeping  same  in  repair,  but  the  said  railway  company,  having 
conformed  to  the  grades  established  by  the  Commissioners,  may 
use  such  cobblestones  or  Belgian  blocks  for  paving  their  tracks  or 
the  spaces  between  their  tracks  ae  the  Commissioners  may  direct." 

Much  the  same  conditions  and  requirements  exist  in  European 
as  in  American  cities  in  regard  to  the  pavement  between  the  tracks, 
although  the  street-car  mileage  is  much  less  than  in  American  cities 
of  the  same  population. 

The  construction  of  railways  in  Great  Britain  is  governed  by 
the  Tramways  Act  of  1870.  As  regards  pavements,  it  provides  tiiat 
the  companies  shall  repair  and  maintain  the  space  between  the 
tracks  and  18  inches  on  each  side.  If  not  properly  done  it  may, 
after  seven  days'  notice,  he  done  by  the  road  authorities  and 
charged  to  the  company. 

In  Amsterdam,  Htrfland,  the  street-car  company  is  obliged  to 
put  the  streets  in  good  order  after  construction  and  to  maintain 
them  between  the  rails  and  20  inches  on  ea«A  side,  and  where  the 
street  is  not  paved  this  same  space  is  required  to  be  paved  by  the 
company.  In  addition  to  this  the  street-car  company  pays  the  city 
the  sum  of  $600,000  for  general  widening  of  streets,  construction 
and  paving  of  new-  roads,  the  building  of  new  and  changing  and 
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widening  of  old  bridges,  the  filling  and  earthing  over  canak  and 
laying  sewer-pipes. 

The  city  of  Berlin,  Germany,  has  a  very  elaborate  and  specific 
contract  with  the  street-railway  companies.  The  requirementa  for 
laying  and  maintaining  pavements  are  entered  into  in  great  detail, 
but  in  the  main  compel  the  companies  to  lay  a  permanent  pave- 
ment, w'henever  the  remainder  of  the  street  is  so  paved,  on  the 
space  occupied  by  the  tracks  and  to  a  distance  of  12  inches  on  both 
sides  of  each  rail.  They  are  also  required  to  keep  the  pavement 
between  their  rails  and  26  inches  outeide  of  the  onter  raik  in  good 
condition. 

In  Hamburg,  Germany,  a  contract  between  the  city  and  one 
of  the  largest  o£  the  railway  companies  requires  the  company  for 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years  from  1898  to  pay  the  city  in  lieu  of 
any  paving  or  street-cleaning  a  charge  of  1  pfennig  (i  cent)  per 
passenger  carried  for  a  cash  fare  and  five  per  cent  on  commutation- 
tickets. 

In  Vienna,  Austria,  the  street-car  company  is  obliged  to  pave 
and  maintain  a,  space  of  8^  feet  in  width  for  each  track. 

The  above  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  requirements  in  a  num- 
ber of  cities  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  as  regards  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  portion  of  the  streets  occupied  by  street-car  tracks 
well  paved. 

Looation. 

The  location  of  the  street-car  tracks  is  important  and  should 
be  and  is  generally  under  the  direction  of  the  city  authorities.  Aa 
a  rule,  it  is  better  that  they  be  located  in  the  centre  of  the  street, 
but  in  case  any  large  tract  of  land  adjacent  to  a  street  is  occupied 
by  parks,  cemeteries,  or  other  public  grounds,  it  is  often  more  con- 
venient for  the  general  public  that  the  tracks  be  located  on  one  side. 
This  gives  some  space  for  general  traffic  and  generally  will  accom- 
modate that  portion  of  the  public  using  street-cars  better,  as,  in  the 
case  of  boi;b  cemeteries  and  parks,  the  majority  of  the  passengers 
on  that  portion  of  the  line  will  be  on  the  side  where  the  track  is 
located  and  so  be  able  to  take  the  car  without  entering  the  street. 

In  country  roads  outside  of  villages  it  will' be  more  satisfactory 
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to  have  the  location  on  one  Bide,  as  that  will  leave  the  centre  of 
the  road  ftee  for  general  travel..  In  auch  case  the  space  between 
the  tracks,  in  many  instances,  need  not  be  paved,  and  where  the 
roadway  is  not  improved  to  any  great  width  the  track  can  often  be 
laid  outside  of  the  improvement.  In  speaking  on  this  point)  in  a 
paper  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  £ngineers,  read  in  De- 
cember, 1896,  Mr.  James  Owen  says: 

"  On  a  50-foot  roadway  a  20-foot  driveway  in  the  centre,  the 
track  on  each  side  and  within  9  feet  of  access  to  houses,  gives  good 
eatisfaction,  preserves  the  driveway,  and  lessens  repairs. 

"  In  a  60-foot  roadway  and  14^foot  driveway  outside  the  tracks, 
all  the  requirements  are  attained.  In  a  roadway  of  less  than  50 
feet  the  tracks  must  of  necessity  be  in  the  centre.  Where  only  one 
track  is  laid  on  a  country  road  the  track  should  be  on  one  side  with 
the  switches  toward  the  centre. 

"  Whenever  a  track  is  laid  in  the  centre  of  a  country  road  it 
should  always  be  paved  with  some  material  whether  the  road  as 
well  is  improved  or  not." 

In  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  the  roadway  is  extremely  wide,  and 
parks  are  located  in  the  centre,  sodded  with  grass,  and  in  many 
places  set  out  with  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs.  In  many  other 
streets  in  and  near  Boston  the  tracks  are  located  on  a  strip  given 
up  wholly  to  them. 

Canal  Street,  New  Orleans,  is  170  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  the 
sidewalks  are  18  feet  in  width.  In  the  centre  of  the  street  is  a 
space  60  feet  wide,  called  "  neutral  strip,"  in  which  four  lines  of 
street-car  tracks  are  laid.  On  each  side  of  the  "  neutral  strip  " 
are  carriage  driveways  37  feet  3  inches  wide.  This  street  is  paved 
with  asphalt,  the  entire  cost  being  borne  by  the  city,  including  the 
"  neutral  strip,"  whidi  is  wholly  occupied  by  railway  companies. 

The  first  charter  for  a  street-railway  company  in  Massachu- 
setts was  granted  by  the  Legislature  to  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
Company  of  Boston  in  1853,  and  about  the  .same  time  the  first 
street-railway  track  was  laid  on  Fourth  Avenue  in  New  York 
City.  A  "  rail-bus  "  was  built  and  operated  for  a  short  time  in  tiie 
latter  city  by  John  Stephenson  in  1833.  The  first  horse-railroad 
was  operated  in  January,  1858. 

In  Paris  the  first  tramway  was  conetmcted  in  1853,  although 
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not  very  mach  developed  during  the  first  twenty  years;  vrhile  the 
first  street-car  lines  in  London  and  in  Glasgow  were  constructed 
by  Americans  in  1860.  These  early  companies  were  very  crude  in 
their  operation  and  construction  as  compared  with  the  present 
time^  The  first  rail  was  practically  a  piece  of  fiat  iron  spiked  to 
a  stringer  with  a  groove  in  which  the  fiange  of  the  wheel  ran;  but 
as  traffic  increased  a  more  substantial  rail  was  required,  and  that 
shown  in  Fig.  19  was  adopted.    This  was  spiked  to  the  stringer. 


ii         ■':'■■  ^.   KPrHii'':'....' 


Fio  19 
which  itself  rested  on  ties     The  spikes  and  rails  would  soon  be- 
come loosened  and  the  joints  rough  and  uneven,  but  with  the 
light  cars  of  the  time  they  could  be  used,  although  to  the  great 
discomfort  of  the  passengers 

Fig  20  represents  a  car  rail  of  the  same  type  used  on  eurvea. 


Pio.  30. 
The  eharp  edge  of  Fig.  19  made  it  very  difficult  for  teams  to  cross 
the  tracks,  and  consequently  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  31  was 
adopted.  This  allows  heavily  loaded  teams  to  cross  the  tracks 
more  rapidly,  but  gives  no  better  service  to  either  cars  or  passen- 
gers. 

Fig.  88  shows  a  further  development  with  a  groove  for  the 
fiange  of  the  wheel,  but  without  the  modification  of  Fig.  21,  allow- 
ing the  passage  of  wagons  over  the  tracks. 

Fig.  83  shows  what  was  generally  known  as  the  centre-bearing 
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rail.  This  is  practically  Fig.  SS  doubled.  It  has  been  claimed  by 
many,  if  not  admitted  by  the  companies  themeelves,  that  the  main 
object  of  this  rail  was  to  make  the  track  as  obnoxious  as  possible 
to  vehicular  traffic,  and  any  one  who  has  seen  this  construction 
in  a  paved  street  can  see  that  it  has  pretty  successfully  accom- 


Fio.  28. 

pliehed  its  purpose.  When  it  is  laid  in  duplicate,  with  two  raila 
on  one  Btringer  as  it  existed  in  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  City, 
in  the  spring  of  1900,  it  would  seem  as  if  it  had  fulfilled  its  pur- 
pose beyond  the  utmost  expectations  of  the  street-car  companies 
themselves.    It  waa  expected  that  when  one  side  of  the  rail  was 
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vom  out  it  coald  be  turned  end  for  end  and  need  on  the  other 
Bide. 

About  this  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  construct  a  rail  with 
a  renewable  head,  it  being  recognized  that  while  the  head  of  the 
rail  might  be  worn  out,  the  lower  part  and  base  would  be  aa  good 
as  ever.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  the  rails  were  made  in  two 
parts,  80  that  when  it  waa  worn  it  could  be  taken  out  and  renewed 
without  disturbing  the  ties  or  the  base  of  the  rail  even.  Fig.  SI 
shows  a  type  of  this  rail. 


Fig.  25  shows  a  rail  built  somewhat  on  this  plan,  but  diSering 
in  detail,  the  rail  itself  being  supported  on  iron  chairs  which  were 
spiked  to  the  ties.  Quite  a  large  quantity  of  these  rails  was  used 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

When  it  became  necessary  in  the  development  of  street-rail- 
ways to  change  the  power  from  horses  to  electricity,  it  waa  soon 
discovered  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  operate  the  cars  on  much 
of  the  construction  that  has  been  described.  Consequently  new 
forms  of  rail  were  attempted,  and  steel  was  used  in  their  con* 
struction.  Fig.  26  shows  the  girder  rail  that  was  designed  prac- 
tically on  the  lines  of  Fig.  33,  with  all  of  its  objectionable 
features. 
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Fig.  27  shows  what  is  known  al  the  eide-bearing  rail.  This 
fonn,  with  slight  modificatioDs,  has  been  used  perhaps  more  in. 
American  cities  than  any  other  type.  It  makes  a  good  roadway 
for  vehicles,  but  it  is  difficult  for  a  loaded  team  to  turn  out  from 
the  track.  On  account  also  of  its  wide  tram  it  ie  very  difficult  to 
pave  up  to  it  with  any  kind  of  block  pavement,  as  any  little  set- 
tlemrat  at  the  end  of  a  block  will  bring  the  block  below  the  tram 
of  the  rail,  when  abnormal  wear  will  arise  and  a  rat  soon  form. 


Rg.  28  shows  a  grooved  rail  that  has  been  used  to  s  great  ex- 
tent in  New  York  City  and  is  known  ae  the  Trilby  rail.  The  lip 
of  this  rail  is  extended  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the 
groove,  allowing  the  wheel  of  any  vehicle  whose  wheel-base  is 
slightly  less  than  the  gauge  of  the  track  to  run  on  the  iron  lip 
rather  than  inside,  a«  it  otherwise  would,  with  the  liability  of 
forming  a  rut.  This  has  the  same  objection  as  regards  paving 
ae  Fig,  37,  and  the  lip  of  the  rail  ia  also  kept  a  short  distance 
below  the  head.  This  is  objectionable,  because  it  provides 
a  guide  to  a  certain  extent  for  wheels  and  serves  to  keep 
the  horses  travelling  on  the  track,  as  they  easily  learn  the  line  of 
least  resistance  and  are  guided  by  very  slight  changes.  The  typical 
rail  should  be  one  that  would  neither  invite  nor  repel  traffic,  anct 
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pt  Buch  shape  that  horses  coiild  not  tell  whether  the  wheels  vere 
or  were  not  following  the  track. 


Fig.  29  shows  a  modification  of  this  rail,  designed  by  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  BrooklTO  Heights  Railway  Co.,  which  avoids  the 
objections  spoken  of. 
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The  Btreet-car  compauieB  object  to  the  grooved  rail  on  account 
of  tbe  difficulty  with  irhich  the  groove  ia  kept  clean.  This  is  par* 
ticularly  important -with  electric  traction.  Thia  laet  rail  was  de> 
signed  especially  with  the  groove  formed  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  be  kept  clean  by  the  action  of  the  wheel-flange. 

Fig.  30  shows  a  section  of  a  grooved  rail  used  by  the  West  End 
Street-Car  Co.  of  Boston.  TtuE  has  a  lip  with  a  grooVe  quite  a  dis- 
tance below  the  slot  of  the  rail  and  would  be  a  decided  guide  U> 
wheela. 


ffia.  80. 


"Pig.  31  BhowB  a  section  of  a  rail  used  in  the  Boston  sabway. 
His,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  simple  tee  rail  with  a  flange  bolted  on^ 
forming  a  groove.  This,  being  used  in  the  subway  is  of  course  not 
objectionable. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  tee  rail  as  used  on  steam-rail- 
roads is  the  most  economical  rail  for  any  track,  and  the  modifica- 
tiona  here  shown  are  made  on  account  of  the  pavement  and  other 
requirements  peculiar  to  street-railways,  but  on  country  roads 
where  traffic  is  comparatively  light,  and  the  rails  form  no  great 
obstruction  on  account  of  location,  etc.,  the  rail  as  shown  in  Fig. 
32  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  to  the  railway  company  and  no' 
detriment  to  the  public. 

The  street-car  companies  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  permanent 
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confitruction  in  the  improved  pavements,  end  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years  have  heen  eiiperimeDting  vith  a  view  to  obtaining  the 
best  and  most  economical  method  of  construction. 

Fig.  33  shows  a  section  of  a  track  as  laid  on  a  street  paved  with 
Asphalt  in  Buflfalo  by  the  Builalo  Bailway  Co.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  both  ties  and  rails  rest  on  concrete,  giving  a  construction 
that  is  absolutely  rigid,  except  what  resilience  is  gained  from  the 
elasticity  of  the  ties.  In  speaking  of  this  plan,  a  representative 
of  the  company  says  that  they  have  nsed  concrete  construction  in 
Buffalo  since  1897.  The  rails  themselves  rest  directly  on  concrete 
beams  and  are  held  to  gauge  by  tie-rods.  In  this  construction  the 
concrete  beam  was  formed  and  allowed  to  set,  and  then  the  rails 
■were  placed  upon  the  beams  with  steel  ties,  and,  after  being  sur- 


faced with  wedges,  the  space  between  the  concrete  beam  and  the 
Tail  was  filled  with  grouting. 

In  1899,  however,  l^e  construction  was  changed  to  that  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  rails  were  9  inches  deep  and  60  feet  long. 
Ttey  were  drilled  for  tie-rods  every  10  feet  and  with  one  hole  only 
at  each  end,  the  rail  being  temporarily  fastened  with  spliced  bars. 
Oak  ties  5  inches  by  7  inches  by  7  feet  were  used,  spaced  5  feet  from 
centre  to  centre,  every  other  tie  being  tamped  with  crushed  stone 
and  the  surfacing  and  lining  being  done  by  means  of  these  ties. 
The  alternate  ties  were  then  tamped  with  concrete  their  entire 
length,  and  a  beam  of  concrete  about  8  inches  deep  and  15  inches 
wide  was  laid  under  the  rail.  The  use  of  the  stone-tamped  ties  waa 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  work,  as  the  track  could  be  spiked, 
gauged,  lined,  and  surfaced  by  means  of  them  quicker  than  if  the 
concrete  beam  was  first  made. 
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In  places  where  common  paving  was  used  tlie  amount  of  con- 
crete included  in  the  above  statement  was  all  that  was  required,  but 
where  block  paving  was  laid  the  space  between  the  ties  and  for  a 
distance  of  3  feet  outside  of  the  riail  was  filled  with  a  6-inch  layer  of 
concrete  as  a  foundation  for  the  paving.  All  concrete  was  laid  of  the 
best  grade  of  Portland  cement  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
cement,  three  of  sand,  and  five  of  broken  stone. 

During  the  process  of  spiking,  lining,  etc.,  the  rails  were  joined 
temporarily  with  space-bars,  two  bolts  only  being  used  to  a  joint. 
After  the  concrete  had  set  for  72  b^urs  the  bolts  were  removed 
and  the  joints  electrically  welded.  For  this  purpose  an  ordinary 
Bessemer  bar,  3  inches  wide,  1  inch  thick,  and  15  inches  long  was 
need,  one  on  each  side  of  the  w«b  of  the  rail,  and  three  welds  were 
made  on  a  joint,  one  at  each  end  of  the  bar  and  one  at  the  point 
where  the  rails  abutted.  The  company  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  introduce  expansion-joints  to  take  care  of  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion, and  in  the  spring  of  1900  still  thought  that  they  were  right. 

Tbs  company  states  that  under  the  old  method  they  could  lay 
about  500  feet  of  track  per  day,  but  with  that  just  described  they 
were  able  to  lay  3500  feet  in  the  same  time.  The  officials  say  all 
their  track  on  concrete  beam  is  in  first-class  shape,  making  very 
smooth  riding,  with  little  or  no  inequalities  in  the  surface. 

Fig.  34  shows  the  construction  in  a  common  stone  pavement. 


Fio.  84. 
It  differs  from  the  above  in  having  the  concrete  only  under  the 
ties  and  in  the  beam  under  the  rails.  It  will  be  noticed  in  Fig.  33 
as  well  as  Fig.  34  that,  althougli  the  street  itself  is  paved  with 
asphalt,  the  space  between  the  rails  and  tracks  is  paved  with  stone. 
It  is  without  doubt  more  economical  for  the  railway  company. 
Fig.  35  shows  the  standard  tie-construction  of  the  Borough  of 
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Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  as  established  by  the  Department  of 
Highways  for  streets  paved  with  stone  on  a  concrete  base.  This 
requires  6  inches  of  concrete  under  the  ties,  and  would  make  a 
thickness  -between  the  ties  of  12  inches. 

Fig.  3G  shows  the  construction  recommended  with  a  concrete 
beam  under  the  same  conditions  as  above.  A  portion  of  track  waa 
constructed  in  this  manner  in  1899.  No  standard  has  been  adopted 
at  the  present  time  for  an  asphalt  pavement. 

In  Toronto,  Can.,  by  the  termfl  of  an  agreement  between  the 
city  and  the  Toronto  Bailwa^  Co.,  a  permanent  track-constniction 
waa  required  whenever  the  streets  ^ould  be  paved  with  a  per- 
manent pavement. 

Fig.  37  shows  a  section  of  a  track  as  per  their  standard  adopted 
in  1892.  The  rail  weighed  T'S  pounds  per  yard,  but  it  is  said  at 
1fh«  present  tilne  that  with  their  experience  they  would  now  lay  a 
heavier  rail.  This  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  of  the  attempts 
made  to  lay  street-car  rails  on  a  firm  concrete  base,  and  has  proved 
entirely  satisfactory.  In  the  early  asphalt  pavements  the  space 
between  the  rails  and  tracks  was  paved  with  asphalt,  hut  from  the 
experience  there  it  has  been  deemed  best  in  the  future  to  pave  that 
space  with  blocks.  At  first  granite  was  used,  but  so  much  com- 
plaint was  made  by  bicyclists  that  Scoria  blocks  imported  from 
England  were  used  instead.  In  1892  there  were  laid  29.9  miles  of 
single  track,  at  an  expense  of  $322,556;  in  1893,  26.1  miles  of 
single  track,  at  an  expense  of  $392,030;  in  1894,  9.8  miles  of  single 
track,  at  an  expense  of  $116,942.61. 

In  Sioux  City,  la,,  in  1897  street  pavements  of  brick  and  asphalt 
were  ordered  for  streets  in  which  were  located  the  tracks  of  the 
Sioux  City  Traction  Co.  After  studying  the  situation,  the  company 
adopted  the  plan  shown  in  Fig.  38  for  asphalt  pavements.  The 
construction  for  brick  pavements  waa  the  same  except  that  the 
groove  was  made  by  a  specially  shaped  brick.  The  company  had 
used  tee  rails  in  some  instances  without  any  objection  being  made, 
and  for  that  reason  6-inch  tee  rails,  60  feet  long,  were  adopted  to 
he  laid  on  steel  ties  spaced  3  feet  from  centre  to  centre.  T^ie  rails 
were  joined  by  S6-inch  bolt-spliced  bars  and  separated  by  fxl^- 
ineh  steel  tie-rods,  spaced  7  feet  6  inches  between  centres. 

Under  each  rail  were  laid  continuous  beams   of  Portland- 
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cement  concrete  of  an  average  width  of  15  inches  and  a  depth  of 
9  inches.  At  the  jointB  the  rails  rested  upon  a  steel  plate 
J"  X  6"  X  24",  bedded  on  a  concrete  beam.  The  concrete  of  the 
beam  was  formed  of  one  part  of  Portland  cement,  two  and  one- 
half  parts  of  sand,  and  five  parts  of  broken  stone.  On  curves  and 
in  special  work,  instead  of  the  concrete  beam,  oak  ties  were  used 
bedded  in  6  inches  of  concrete  similar  to  that  above  described. 
After  the  snbgrade  had  been  prepared  the  rails  were  placed  in 
position,  the  track  made  up,  surfaced,  lined,  and  gauged,  resting 
on  wooden  blocks  placed  under  each  rail  every  8  or  10  feet.  The 
contractor  then  excavated  under  the  rails  and  placed  in  position 
the  wooden  forms  of  the  beams. 

The  concrete  for  the  foundation  of  the  pavement  was  then 
laid  between  the  rails,  being  thoroughly  tamped  up  under  the 
ties  so  as  to  fill  the  corrugations.  After  this  concrete  had  received 
one  day's  set,  the  wooden  forms  were  removed  and  the  concrete 
beam  placed  in  the  trench  which  was  left  for  it,  and  thoroughly 
tamped  up  under  the  rail  so  as  to  cover  the  raii-flange.  The  con- 
crete in  the  beams  was  allowed  to  set  for  eight  days  before  the 
track  was  used. 

During  these  eight  days  the  track  was  naturally  exposed  to 
changes  of  temperature,  and  as  it  was  laid  during  extremely  hot 
weather,  the  temperature  changes  were  extreme  between  day  and 
night.  The  amount  of  expansion  and  contraction  was  found  to 
be  from  3  to  4J  inches  in  400  feet.  In  order  to  protect  the  track 
from  these  changes  in  temperature,  the  rails  were  covered  with 
V-shaped  troughs  made  from  boards  12  inches  wide  and  7  feet  6 
inches  long,  so  that  the  trough  could  be  set  between  the  tie-rods. 

In  a  brick  psvement  where  sand  was  to  be  used  on  the  foun- 
dation, the  rails  were  covered  with  sand  previous  to  placing  the 
troughs  over  them.  In  the  asphalt  pavement  the  troughs  were 
used  until  the  beam  was  put  in,  when  the  toothing-blocks  were 
laid  as  fast  as  the  beam  was  constructed,  affording  the  same  pro-  _ 
tection  from  temperature  as  did  the  sand  on  the  brick  streets. 
This  device  successfully  prevented  any  trouble  from  expansion. 

On  the  brick  streets  on-  the  outside  of  the  rails  the  brick  was 
laid  up  close  to  the  head  of  the  rail,  the  space  between  the  two 
flanges  of  the  rail  being  filled  with  cement  mortar,  but  on  the 
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inside  special  brick  vere  provided,  made  of  such  shape  that  they  - 
woidd  extend  under  the  head  and  butt  up  tightly  against  the 
flange.  On  the  asphalt  streets  toothing-blocks  were  laid  alternately 
as  headers  and  stretchers,  the  space  between  the  fiange  being  filled 
as  before.  On  the  inside,  however,  the  blocks  were  brought  to 
within  IJ  inches  of  the  head  of  the  rail,  and  the  apace  between  the 
block  and  flange  to  within  1^  inches  of  the  top,  being  filled  with 
cement  mortar,  and  the  space  above  this  cement  mortar  being  filled 
with  specially  prepared  asphaltic  cement,  the  street-car  company 
running  a  car  over  the  track  to  form  a  groove  with  the  flange  of  a 
wheel.  It  is  said  that,  although  this  track  was  laid  in  the  hottest 
weather,  none  of  the  joints  opened  in  the  winter,  and  a  care- 
ful examination  could  discover  only  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
joints. 

The  above  description  was  taken  from  the  Slreei  Railway  Jour- 
nal for  August,  1898. 

In  March,  1900,  the  general  manager  of  this  road  eays:  "  We 
have  not  expended  one  penny  in  maintaining  it  since  it  vias  put 
in,  and  I  consider  it  as  nearly  a  permanent  roadbed-construction 
as  I  have  ever  seen*" 

Fig.  39  shows  the  construction  adopted  by  the  Third  Avenue 


Railway  Co.  of  New  York  City  when  it  substituted  electric  trac- 
tion for  cables.  It  is  not  intended  to  show  the  entire  detail  of 
the  work,  but  only  that  which  would  affect  the  pavement.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  rail  is  the  regularly  adopted  Trilby  rail  set  on 
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a  wooden  creosoted  beam.  The  object  of  this  beam  is  to  give  a 
certain  amount  of  elasticity  to  the  track,  bo  as  to  make  it  smoother 
and  more  comfortable  to  passengers.  The  yokes  were  sp&ced  5 
feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre. 

The  above  constrnction  was  used,  on  the  subBJdlary  lines,  but 
on  Third  Avenue  proper  the  form  of  the  yoke  was  somewhat 
changed,  and  instead  of  the  creosoted  beam  a  heavy  spring  ^^s 
used  resting  upon  the  yoke,  and  upon  which  the  rail  rested.  This 
spring  is  so  designed  that  when  the  centre  is  depressed  the  ends 
rise,  presenting  a  corrugated  surface  of  such  strength  that  it  is 
estimated  that  it  will  sustain  a  weight  of  from  10,000  to  13,000 
pounds.  The  springs  are  4  inches  wide,  and  the  deflection  at  the 
passage  of  a  loaded  car  carrying  about  &^(iQ  pounds  on  each  wheel 
is  about  ]^  of  an  inch  and  is  noticeable  from  the  street. 

From  ft  pavement  standpoint  it  would  seem  that  a  wood  con- 
struction would  be  better  than  the  spring,  especially  if  laid  in  an 
asphalt  pavement,  as  a  real  deflection  of  j<j  of  an  inch  would 
break  the  joint  between  the  asphalt  and  the  rail  enough  to  per- 
mit the  entrance  of  moisture,  which  would  naturally  lead  to  dis- 
integration. In  Third  Avenue,  however,  the  pavement  oatside 
of  the  track  is  granite  block,  but,  the  space  between  the  cooduit- 
slot  and  the  rail  being  so  narrow,  it  was  deemed  best  to  pave  this 
with  asphalt.  Concrete  was  laid  to  within  2  inches  of  the  top  of 
the  rail,  when  about  1  inch  of  asphalt  pavement  was  spread  over 
the  surface  in  which  was  bedded  a  specially  designed  grillwork 
of  f-inch  cast-iron  bars,  forming  squares  about  3J  inches  in  size. 
More  asphalt  was  then  Jilted  in  on  top  of  that  first  laid,  in  and 
around  the  iron,  and  thoroughly  rolled  and  compacted  so  that  its 
fini.shed  surface  was  in  a  straight  line  between  the  slot  and  the 
head  of  the  rail. 

Fig.  40  represents  the  permanent  construction  of  railway- 
tracks  in  an  asphalt  street  in  Detroit,  Mich.  This  shows  the 
space  between  the  tracks  and  rails  paved  with  brick  or  stone 
blocks.  The  special  part  of  this  construction  is  the  tie-bar  which 
is  bolted  to  the  base  of  the  rail,  there  being  no  connection  at  all 
between  the  webs  as  in  the  other  methods  heretofore  shown.  The 
Detroit  Railway  Co.  consider  that  this  method  of  construction  is 
a  success.     While  the  tie  connecting  the  webs  of  the  rail  is  not 
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particolarly  objectionable  in  an  asphalt  pavement,  as  the  concrete 
is  filled  all  aroimd  it,  it  is  decidedly  so  in  a  stone  block  pavement. 
It  often  happens  that  the  ties  are  not  exactly  square  with  the 


track,  and,  in  any  event,  it  makes  it  necessary  to  i)^e  a  certain 
number  of  courseB  of  blocks  between  the  ties,  which  often  makes 
the  joints  wider  than  is  desired. 

Fig.  41  shows  the  tie-construction  in  an  asphalt  pavement  in 
Cincinnati,  0.    This  city  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  adopt  con< 


Fio.  41. 

Crete  construction,  and,  as  is  sboivn  in  the  cut,  lays  concrete  under 
all  the  ties  and,  in  the  case  of  asphalt,  over  them  as  well,  so  that 
the  tic  is  entirely  eurrounded  with  concrete.  Ver^-  satisfactory  re- 
suits  have  been  obtained  from  this  kind  of  construction. 

In  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  when  a  street  is  permanently 
pared  the  city  orders  the  street-car  company  to  construct  a  per- 
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manent  pavement  between  its  tracks  and  for  a  space  of  2  feet 
outside.  If  the  company  shows  no  disposition  to  do  this,  the  city 
aathorities  advertise  the  work  and  have  it  done  under  a  separate 
contract  from  the  pavement  proper,  and  the  expense  of  the  same 
is  charged  to  the  street-railway  company.  While  this  method 
might  bring  about  some  conflict  on  account  of  having  two  con- 
tractors on  the  same  street,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  work  of  the 
street-railway  company  has  always  been  performed  by  the  same 
contractor  as  the  street  pavement. 

Fig.  42  shows  the  construction  used  in  Rochester  in  1898. 
This  plan  is  peculiar  in  that  the  ties  are  all  made  of  old  rails. 


Fro.  49. 

The  work  was  all  double  track,  and  every  third  tie  waa  carried 
across  to  both  tracks;  and  as  the  rails  were  rigidly  bolted  to  the 
ties,  the  entire  work  was  really  one  piece  of  construction.  As  in 
the  SiouK  City  work  previously  described,  the  track  was  gauged, 
lined  up,  and  blocked  up  to  grade  before  any  concrete  work  was 
performed.  The  concrete  between  and  under  the  ties,  as  well  as 
in  the  concrete  beam  under  the  rail,  was  then  laid  and  thoroughly 
tamped  under  and  about  the  old  and  new  rails.  The  concrete  in 
the  track-construction  is  composed  of  one  part  of  Portland 
cement,  three  of  sand,  and  six  of  stone.  This  particular  con- 
struction relates  to  brick  pavement.  Where  wooden  ties  are  used 
instead  of  the  iron  ones  just  described,  the  concrete  extends  under 
and  between  the  ties  as  in  the  Cincinnati  construction, 

Kg.  43  shows  the  Bochester  construction  for  asphalt  with  the 
concrete  beams.    The  space  between  the  rails  is  paved  with  stone 
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blocks,  the  asphalt  being  laid  up  to  the  outside  of  the  rail.  In 
this  instance  the  rails  were  clamped  to  a  concrete  beam  as  shown 
in  Fig.  44,  there  being  three  clampa  to  a  30-foot  rail,  and  five  to 
one  60  feet  In  length.  A  cushion  of  asplialt  mastic  \  inch  thick 
is  laid  on  top  of  the  concrete  beam  to  malte  the  bearing  of  the  rail 
more  elastic.    Attention  is  called  to  the  provision  made  for  drain- 
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age,  ahonld  any  water  seep  through  the  joints  of  the  blocks  down  to 
the  sand  cashion.  It  will  be  noticed  that  drain-tiles  are  laid  aboat 
1  foot  inside  of  ihe  outside  rails,  in  about  the  same  location  as  in 
the  Toronto  plan. 

In  1897  it  was  necessary  in  an  extension  to  some  street-rail- 
-  way  lines  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  to  construct  a  track  in  an  asphalt 
pavement  already  laid.    In  this  particular  instance  the  concrete 
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beam  was  undoubtedly  the  cheapest,  as  it  admitted  of  a  track 
being  constructed  with  the  least  disturbance  of  the  pavement. 
Two  channels  to  receive  the  rails  were  cut  in  the  asphalt,  12 
inches  wide  at  the  surface  and  18  inches  at  the  bottom,  a  total 
depth  of  18  inches.  Channels  were  also  cut  transversely  down  to 
the  top  of  the  concrete  beam  for  placing  the  tie-bars,  which  con- 
sisted of  angle-irons  to  which  the  rails  were  bolted.  The  method 
in  detail  is  shown  in  Fig.  45.    In  cutting  through  the  asphalt  it 
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Fm.  45. 
■was  found  cheaper  to  burn  through  the  wearing  surface  with  a 
No.  8  iron  wire,  heated  by  connecting  it.  with  the  trolley  wire 
already  erected  overhead,  and  Ktretching  the  iron  wire  along  the 
lines  marked  for  the  edges  of  the  opening. 


Fio.  46. 


Pig.  46  shows  the  construction  adopted  in  Minneapolis  by  the 
Twin  City  Eapid  Transit  Co.  The  method  of  construction  was 
deBcribM  by  Mr,  Cappelen  in  a  discussion  on  the  "  Influence  of 
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Rails  on  Pavement "  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers: 

"  The  ties  were  first  laid  on  a  prepared  eubgrade  G  to  8  feet 
apart,  and  the  rails  lined  up  and  temporarily  fastened  to  the  ties. 
Cast-iron  joints  were  made  and  a  concrete  beam  put  in  between 
the  ties.  The  ties  were  then  pulled  out  and  the  space  filled  and 
the  balance  of  the  street  concreted.  The  rails  were  also  spiked  to 
the  concrete  beam  as  soon  as  it  was  in  place.  The  track  was  kept 
in  perfect  alignment  in  this  way.  After  discussing  the  work  aa 
it  progressed  a  further  modification  in  constructing  the  beam  was 
adopted.  As  it  was  not  always  possible  to  follow  with  the  con- 
crete work  of  the  street  proper  as  fast  as  the  beam  was  built,  a 
good  bond  was  not  obtained  between  the  beam  and  the  other  con- 
crete; so  the  method  was  changed.  The  ordinary  concrete  was 
put  down  outside  and  inside  of  the  rails,  forming  a  rough  groove 
about  8  inches  deep,  15  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  18  to  20 
inches  at  the  top.  In  this  groove  as  soon  as  it  was  buiit  tbe  beam 
of  concrete  was  placed.  Otherwise  the  construction  was  as  be- 
fore." 

The  cost  of  this  work  as  stated  by  Mr.  Cappelen  was  about 
$33,908  per  mile  of  double  jrack,  including  the  asphalt  pavement. 

When  the  street-car  service  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  was  remodelled 
several  years  ago,  the  principle  of  having  the  track-construction  a 
part  of  the  pavement  was  recognized,  and  concrete  was  laid  on  the 
street  as  if  the  pavement  only  were  to  be  laid.  The  rails  were  of 
the  side-bearing  pattern,  7  inches  deep  and  7  inches  wide  at  the 
base,  and  were  laid  directly  on  the  concrete  base  and  the  blocks 
paved  in  about  them. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  of  street-car  track-construction  show 
very  conclusively  that  the  street-railway  companies  realize  and 
understand  that  -the  best  method  is  the  most  economical,  and  that 
the  different  companies  are  earnestly  searching  for  what  is  the  best 
method. 

In  determining  the  exact  construction  of  a  street-railway  track 
for  any  street,  there  must  be  taken  into  consideration  the  kind  of 
pavement  to  be  laid,  the  amount  of  traffic  on  the  street,  the  traffic 
of  the  railway,  and  the  power  used  to  propel  the  cars. 

The  kind  of  pavement  on  the  street  will  govern  to  a  certain 
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extent  the  form  of  rail  to  be  used,  and  many  dctaile  of  coDstruc- 
tion  if  the  pavement  be  of  asphalt.  The  traffic  of  the  street  will 
be  the  governing  principle  as  to  the  character  of  the  pavement 
next  the  rail.  It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  by  street-railway  offi- 
cials that  when  cars  are  operated  by  external  power,  such  as  cable 
or  animals,  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  track  is  much  less  than  when 
electricity  or  compressed  air  la  used,  on  account  of  the  friction  on 
the  rails.  When  the  wheels  are  turned  by  motors  attached  to  their 
axles,  the  grinding  effect  of  the  wheels  on  the  rails  wears  them 
out  very  materially,  and  much  faster  than  on  a  cable  road.  This 
is  illustrated  very  plainly  by  the  increased  wear  that  is  always 
noticeable  on  an  up-grade  track  over  the  track  used  by  down-grade 
cars,  especially  where  the  cars  are  moved  by  the  friction  on  the 
rails. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  in  advance  the  life  of  the 
rail  of  a  street-railway.  It  is  generally  measured  by  the  number 
of  cars  passing  over  it.  Some  engineers  give  as  the  average  life 
of  the  ordinary  steel  rail  the  passage  of  6,000,000  cars  over  it.  On 
a  track  laid  in  Brooklyn,  on  Fulton  Street  between  Brooklyn 
Bridge  and  the  City  Hall,  in  1895,  the  rails  were  renewed  in  1899. 
The  traffic  on  this  piece  of  track  has  been  estimated  for  that 
period  as  being  one  car  for  every  fifty  seconds  during  twenty-four 
hours.  This  would  mean  the  passage  of  2,5S3,880  cars  over  the 
track  before  it  was  renewed.  It  is  stated  that  after  S,500,000  cara 
had  passed  over  the  tracks  of  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad  in  New 
York  City  the  rails  were  appreciably  worn  and  hollowed  out  in 
some  instances,  although  the  road  was  operated  by  cable  and  the 
track  was  solidly  and  substantially  built. 

Mr,  Owen,  in  a  paper  before  the  American  Society  ol  Civil 
Engineers,  gives  as  the  approximate  life  of  a  rail  ten  years,  and 
Hr.  Bowen,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  American  Street  Railway 
Association  in  October,  1896,  estimated  that  the  rails  of  a  cable- 
track  in  State  Street,  Chicago,  would  last  twelve  years. 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  railii  would  require  renewing  before 
any  improved  pavement  would  be  relaid,  provided  that  both  con- 
structions were  carried  out  at  the  same  time,  bo  that  a  construc- 
tion should  be  adopted  that  would  provide  for  the  renewal  of  the 
raila  at  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  labor. 
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One  of  the  great  Bources  of  trouble  to  any  car-track,  whether 
operated  by  steam  or  electricity,  is  at  the  joints  of  the  rails.  A  great 
many  devices  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  making  these 
joints  as  nearly  perfect  and  as  much  like  the  remainder  of  the  rail  as 
possible.  How  important  this  is  can  be  understood  by  another  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Bowen  in  the  paper  previously  referred  to,  in  which 
he  says  that  when  the  question  came  before  him  of  renewing  the 
State  Street  track  in  Chicago,  he  had  a  car  weighing  over  four 
tons  run  over  it,  attached  to  a  grip-car  by  means  of  a  dynamom- 
eter. The  same  car  was  run  over  a  track  newly  laid  and  at  the 
same  speed  as  over  the  old  line.  The  dynamometer  showed  that 
it  took  13.75  ponnds  more  pull  per  ton  to  haul  the  car  over  the 
old  line  than  over  the  new.  That  he  attributed  a  great  deal  of 
this  extra  power  required  to  the  condition  of  the  track  at  the 
joints  can  be  seen  from  his  conclusion  that  a  new  track  with  cast 
joints  would  last  twelve  years,  and  as  there  will  be  no  low  joints, 
the  draw-bar  pull  will  not  increase  much  until  the  rail  is  worn 
down  sufficiently  to  allow  the  wheel  to  run  on  the  flange. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  some  engineers  figure  that  the 
force  required  to  haul  a  ton  on  a  well-constructed  track  should 
not  exceed  8  pounds,  the  effect  of  the  track  being  in  bad  condition 
can  be  plainly  understood. 

This  trouble  to  joints  has  been  obviated  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  recent  practice  of  increasing  the  length  of  the  rails  from  30 
to  60  feet.  This  reduces  the  number  of  joints  one-half  at  once, 
and  the  average  cost  per  rail  is  increased  only  about  $3  per  ton  by 
extra  length.  Since  electricity  has  been  so  generally  introduced 
upon  street  railways  as  a  motive  power,  and  the  rails  have  been 
used  as  a  return  conductor  for  the  electricity,  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  joints.  What  is  known  as  the  cast- 
iron  joint  has  been  used  with  good  success.  This  joint  has  been 
described  in  Mr.  Bowen's  paper  as  follows: 

"  The  rails  at  the  joint  are  scraped  and  brightened.  A  cast- 
iron  mould  is  placed  around  the  joint,  making  a  tight  fit.  Into 
this  molten  iron  25  per  cent  scrap,  25  per  cent  soft  and  50  per 
cent  hard  silicious  pig  iron  is  poured.  The  metal  in  contact  with 
the  mould  begins  to  cool  and  form  a  crust,  while  the  interior  re- 
mains molten.    This  crust  continues  to  cool  and  at  the  same  time 
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contracta,  forcing  the  molten  metal  strongly  towards  the  centre, 
which  makes  a  solid  and  rigid  joint.  The  top  and  bottom  part  of 
the  ball  of  the  rail  is  afterwards  filed  off  perfectly  level,  so  that  it 
is  very  diEBcult  to  detect  the  joint  by  riding  over  it  or  looking  for 
it.  Upon  breaking  the  joint  which  has  been  cast  welded,  three 
spots  will  usually  be  found  where  amalgamation  has  taken  place 
between  the  rail  and  the  cast  portion,  one  on  each  side  of  the  web 
of  the  rail,  and  the  other  on  the  bottom." 

He  says  that  17,000  joints  were  made  in  Chicago  during  the 
year  1895,  and  of  these  only  154  were  lost,  and  that  the  joint  in 
comparative  tests  has  heen  shown  to  he  far  strongei  than  the  rail 
iteelf,  and  that  breakages  that  have  occurred  were  due  to  flaws  in 
the  metal.  The  metal  cast  around  the  joint  has  eight  times  the 
cross-section  area  of  the  rail.  Therefore,  if  the  cast  iron  has  one- 
fourth  the  strength  of  steel,  the  joint  will  be  twice  as  strong  as 
the  rail. 

In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1600  of  these  cast  joints  were  made  in 
1896,  and  only  one  failed  during  the  first  six  months.  In  2000 
joints  made  by  another  company  forty  had  broken. 

Another  method  of  welding  rails  has  been  described  vinder 
"  The  Method  of  Track  Construction  in  Buffalo,"  It  was  con- 
sidered doubtful  by  many  engineers  whether  sudi  construction 
would  be  successful  on  account  of  its  expansion  and  contraction 
due  to  changes  in  temperature,  but  it  would  seem  from  the  few 
failures  that  not  as  great  changes  in  temperature  occurred  as  was 
expected.  This  is  due  doubtless  to  the  rail  being  almost  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  pavement,  preventing  any  direct  action  of  the 
sun  and  keeping  the  greater  part  of  the  rail  at  the  temperature  of 
the  pavement,  so  that  no  buckling  has  occurred  on  account  of  the 
heat,  and  that  the  elasticity  of  the  rail  or  joint  has  been  eufiicient 
to  take  up  the  contraction  due  to  cold  weather.  At  all  events, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  trouble  on  that  account  from  changes 
of  temperature. 

Coming  now  to  the  discussion  of  what  is  the  best  construction 
for  a  railway  track  in  different  improved  pavements,iFig.  47  will 
show  the  method  which  the  author  would  recommend  for  a  street 
to  be  paved  with  granite.  The  rail  is  that  shown  in  either  Fig.  88 
or  Fig.  29,  as  may  be  deemed  best  by  local  authorities.    The  ties 
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should  be  of  steel,  spaced  10  feet  apart  and  of  the  kind  shown 
in  either  the  Sioux  City  or  Yonkers  construction,  and  rest- 
ing on  top  of  a  concrete  beam,  there  being  no  connection  what- 
ever between  the  web  of  the  rails.  The  objection  urged  to  this 
method,  that  the  rails  cannot  be  kept  in  gauge,  does  not  seem 
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valid  when  it  has  been  uBed  Biiccessfully  by  many  companies,  and 
when  with  the  ordinary  wooden-tie  construction  the  tie  la  simply 
held  to  gauge  by  spikes  on  the  bottom  flange.  With  the  method 
proposed,  and  a  solid  granite  pavement  built  tight  against  the  rail, 
it  would  seem  that  no  difficulty  would  be  encountered  in  keeping 
the  rails  to  line  and  gauge. 

Fig.  48  shows  the  plan  proposed  for  Uie  construction  on  a  street 
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Fig.  48. 
paved  with  asphalt.     The  rail  is  the  same  shape  as  that  recom- 
mended  for  granite,  except  that  it  is  but  6  inches  deep.    The  rail 
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can  be  made  of  any  required  area  to  give  the  necessary  strength, 
and  the  metal  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  on  a  shallow  rail, 
and  with  asphalt  as  great  depth  is  not  required  as  when  granite 
block  is  laid.  The  arrangement  of  ties  would  be  the  same  as  in  the 
other  case,  except  that  if  the  street-railway  aathorities  have  any 
preference  for  a  tie  from  web  to  web  of  the  railSj  there  would  be  no 
objection,  as  t^e  concrete  base  for  the  asphalt  can  be  laid  around 
the  ties  without  any  difficulty. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  practice  of  different  en- 
gineers as  to  whether  asphalt  should  be  laid  up  to  ttie  rails  or 
whether  blocks  of  some  kind  should  be  used.  This  will  depend  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  conditions  of  the  street  traffic.  If  the 
traffic  be  light,  and  the  above  construction  ia  used,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  finishing  with  asphalt  up  to  the  rails.  Qreat  care,  how- 
ever, must  be  exercised  in  doing  this,  and  the  asphalt  should  be 
tamped  solidly  under  tlie  lip  and  head  of  the  rail,  so  that  if  wheels 
run  along  next  to  the  rail,  the  asphalt  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
resist  the  tendency  to  mt.  In  some  cities,  however,  the  entire  space 
between  the  tracks  and  rails  is  paved  with  stone  blocks,  as  many  en- 
gineers think  'that  this  ia  a  better  construction.  That  it  is  more 
economical  is  probably  true;  but  if  the  street  be  comparatively 
narrow,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  street  will  be  paved  with  asphalt 
if  all  of  the  track-space  is  paved  with  stone.  In  some  streets  also 
it  is  considered  necessary  to  lay  blocks  of  stone  or  brick  on  the 
outside  of  the  rail  as  well  as  inside,  and  where  the  street-traffic 
is  heavy  this  may  be  advisable.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  theory  of  this  construction  of  stone  or  brick  is  to  prevent 
the  tendency  of  the  wheels  to  rut  the  pavement  alongside  the  rails; 
but  if,  in  the  construction  of  a  track,  a  rail  is  used  that  will  present 
practically  the  same  surface  to  traffic  as  the  remainder  of  the  street, 
neither  inviting  nor  repelling  wheels,  this  tendency  is  materially 
reduced. 

The  recommendation,  however,  would  be,  on  streets  of  modern 
ately  heavy  traffic,  to  place  a  row  of  toothing-stones  arranged  ia 
pairs  and  set  as  headers  on  the  inside  of  the  rail,  and  on  the  out- 
side lay  the  asphalt  next  to  the  rail.  If  the  distance  between  the 
curbs  is  so  wide  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  outside  of  the  track 
for  the  street-travel,  and  the  street-railway  authorities,  for  ecouomi- 
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cal  reasoiiB,  wieh  to  lay  etone  or  brick  paTement  between  the  rails, 
there  vould  be  no  particnlar  objection  if  it  be  done  in  a  thorough 
and  substantial  manner. 

Fig.  49  represents  a  recommendation  for  a  brick  parement. 
This  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  48,  except 
thai  no  tie-rods  should  be  used  between  the  rails  but  at  the  base 
upon  the  concrete  beam  as  recommended  for  granite.  It  is  very 
difficult  in  using  tie-rods  between  the  webs  to  so  place  the  holes 
that  the  rods  -will  be  eiaetly  perpendicular  to  the  rails,  and 
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Fio.  49. 
trouble  always  occurs  in  laying  the  blocks,  whether  of  stone  or 
brick,  between  these  bars  on  that  accounti    It  also  makes  an  extra- 
wide  joint  wherever  these  rods  occur,  and  satisfactory  results  can 
never  be  obtained  in  that  way. 

The  space  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  flange  of  the  rail, 
on  the  outsideand  on  the  inside,  must  be  filled  when  a  block  pare- 
ment  of  any  kind  is  to  be  used.  Untreated  and  creoeoted  wood, 
sand,  cement  mortar,  and  specially  burned  tiling  have  been  used 
for  this  purpose.  Wood  is  probably  the  cheapest,  and  if  the  track 
is  to  sustain  heavy  traffic,  so  that  it  will  require  renewal  every  five 
or  six  years,  untreated  wood  will  probably  be  satisfactory;  but  if  it 
is  to  remain  ten  or  twelve  years,  it  should  be  creosoted,  so  as  to 
prevent  decay  before  the  rails  will  require  renewing.  Cement 
mortar  gives  good  results,  but  is  considered  expensive  and  can  be 
used  but  once.  Specially  burned  bricks  have  been  used  with  good 
results,  although  some  engineers  object  to  them  on  account  of  their 
being  easily  cru^ed. 
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Wiiatever  material  is  used  for  this  filUng,  the  space  between  it 
and  the  blocks  and  rails  should  be  completely  filled  with  the  same 
filler  as  that  used  in  the  block  pavement,  vfaether  paving-cement 
or  cement  grout,  so  as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  water  around  the 
rail.  Whatever  the  block  construction  is  next  to  the  rail,  whether 
stone  or  brick,  or  whether  used  in  the  entire  pavement  or  only  as 
a  protection  to  the  asjirtialt  next  to  the  rail,  the  blocks  should  be 
bedded  firmly  in  good  c^nent  mortar  reeting  on  a  concrete  base, 
so  that  they  will  remain  firmly  in  place  without  any  settlement 
under  travel  and  be  as  rigid  as  the  rail  itself. 

If  it  be  desired  to  use  the  wooden-tie  construction  instead  of 
any  of  the  methods  shown  above,  the  ties  should  be  laid  on  a  con- 
crete base  and  the  space  betwe^i  and  around  them  filled  with  con- 
crete to  the  required  height  for  the  base  of  the  pavement.  In  such 
a  case,  where,  in  asphalt  and  in  brick  pavements,  the  ties  would  be 
almost  if  not  entirely  surrounded  with  concrete,  it  would  doubtless 
be  more  economical  to  use  a  creosoted  tie  rather  than  an  untreated 
one,  so  as  to  prevent  the  tearing  up  of  the  concrete  to  renew  the 
ties,  as  the  untreated  tie  would  require  renewal  much  oftener  than 
the  treated  one.  The  extra  expense  involved,  assuming  the  cost 
of  creosoting  to  be  25  cents  per  tie,  would  be  about  $700  per  mile 
of  single  track,  but  under  the  conditions  mentioned  above  this  ex- 
pense would  be  justifiable. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  lay  a  street-car  track  in  the  middle  of  a 
macadam  road  or  a  macadamized  street,  the  best  results  would  he 
obtained  by  the  method  recommended  for  stone  pavements,  the 
space  between  the  tracks  and  rails  bnng  paved  substantially  with 
stone. 

In  t^e  suburbs  of  Boston  are  a  great  many  macadamized  streets 
upon  which  street-raili^ys  are  operated.  In  all  of  these  the  track- 
space  is  paved  with  stone,  as  well  as  from  13  to  18  inches  outside. 
On  a  road,  however,  upo;i  wtich  there  ia  not  much  travel  good  re- 
sult* have  been  obtained  by  laying  the  tee  rails  with  the  ordinary 
tie-construction.  The  flange  of  the  wheel  maintains  for  itself  a 
groove  along  the  rail.  While  this  will  probably  require  some  atten- 
tion, especially  for  maintenance  between  the  rails,  it  will  in  the 
end  give  very  satisfactory  results. 

It  seems  almost  impossible,  however,  to  keep  light  teams  out- 
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side  the  tracks  even  on  a  macadam  street;  bo  where  the  street- 
traffic  is  considerable,  the  best  method  is,  as  has  been  stated,  to 
pave  the  track-space  with  stone. 

It  often  happens  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  lay  improved 
pavement  on  a  street  where  a  street-car  track  already  eiists  and  in 
good  condition,  with  rails  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  27,  In 
such  cases  the  pavement,  whatever  its  nature,  should  be  laid  be- 
tween rails  on  the  same  level  as  the  head  of  the  rail.  Otherwise 
the  surface  will  be  bad  for  vdiiclee  crossing  the  track.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  without  relaying  the  track  with  a  grooved  rail, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  some  foreign  material  next  to  the  rail  to 
form  a  groove. 

A  device  to  accomplish  this,  shown  in  Fig.  GO,  has  been  patented 


by  Mr.  Buckland  in  Springfield,  Mass.  It  consists,  as  is  shown 
in  tiie  figure,  of  cast-iron  blocks  made  to  fit  over  the  tram  of  the 
rail,  and  in  such  shape  as  to  form  the  required  groove.  This  costs 
about  $2500  per  mile  of  track,  and  ia  said  to  have  given  good  satis- 
faction where  it  has  been  used. 

When  brick  is  used  for  the  paving  material,  specially  moulded 
blocks  have  been  used  both  on  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  rails. 
When  asphalt  is  used  for  the  paving  material,  granite  toothing- 
blocks  can  be  successfully  employed  by  setting  them  as  headers 
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against  the  rail,  as  heretofore  reconuneiided,  and  bedding  them 
solidly  with  cement  mortar. 

In  Qlasgov,  Scotland,  vhere  paving  material  of  any  kind  is 
laid  against  the  traci^  on  each  side  of  the  rail,  alternating  with  the 
blocks  is  laid  a  chilled-^teel  block  casting,  4^  inches  square,  and 
roughened  on  top  so  as  to  give  a  foothold  to  horses.  The  block  ia 
cast  hollow  in  order  to  save  material,  and  the  alternating  stone 
block  is  of  the  regular  size  as  that  used  on  the  rest  of  the  street. 
This  with  the  rail  gives  a  solid  and  unyielding  bearing  to  wheet- 
trafiic,  and  absolutely  prevents  any  ruts  forming  next  to  the  rail. 

Of  what  importance  the  subject  of  track-construction  is  can 
be  seen  from  Table  No.  71,  taken  from  a  report  made  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1898,  which  shows  the  mileage  of 
street-railways  in  the  principal  cities  of  this  country  and  com- 
pared with  those  of  Europe  of  about  the  same  population. 


TABI.K  No.  71, 


United  BIMm  a 


New  York  aty 4«1 

Chicago 1013 

Philndelplila 009 

BrooklTS 619 

St.  Lonts SSO 

Baltimon 801 

BostoD 463 

QeTeland • 836 

CiuciDQ&tl 296 

San  Fnwciaco. 371 

Pittsbnig 


.  160 


Detroit. 291 

WMhlngton 1B7 

New  OrieaoB 909 


EnropMB  Cltln.  Htlas. 

Paria 208 

Berlin .  972 

Vienna IW 

St.  Petersbarg 81 

Liverpool M 

Bmssela SI 

Madrid 8« 

Dublin 89 

Lyons 66 

Anuterdam 83 

Leeda 92 

Dreoden 88 

Leipdc 99 

Rome 18 

CopeobageD 40 


According  to  the  Street  Railway  Journal  there  were  19,S13 
miles  of  street-railways  in  the  United  States  on  Jan.  1,  1900, 
17.969  miles  of  which  were  operated  by  electricity. 
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AND   B0ADWAY8,   CDBBINO,    SIDEWALKS, 
GBADEB,    ETC. 


What  has  been  said  in  these  pages  heretofore  has  had  special 
refereoce  to  that  portiOD  of  the  street  between  the  curbs  and 
wholly  in  regard  to  use,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  general 
appearance  of  the  street.  The  apace  between  the  curb  and  the 
property  line,  however,  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  general  effect 
of  the  street,  especially  in  villages  and  suburbs,  as  the  pavement 
itflelf. 

What  is  the  proper  width  of  streets  has  been  an  open  question 
for  many  years,  and  it  cannot  be  definitely  settled  as  a  rule,  but 
the  width  must  be  governed  by  special  conditions  in  each  case. 
The  east  and  west  streets  of  New  York  City  generally  are  60  feet 
wide,  while  the  avenues  running  north  and  south  are  100  feet 
wide.  In  Brooklyn  the  width  varies  from  40  to  100  feet  accord- 
ing to  locality.  In  Omaha,  Neb.,  the  streets  in  the  original  city 
plat  were  100  feet  wide,  with  two  streets  leading  bom  the  capitol 
120  feet  wide.  Macon,  Ga,,  probably  has  the  widest  streets  of  any 
city  "in  the  country,  those  running  in  one  direction  being  alter- 
nately 120  feet  and  ISO  feet  wide.  These  widths  are  extreme  and, 
while  adding  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  city,  are  expensive  when 
they  require  paving,  and  inconvenient  in  the  business  part  of  the 
city. 

Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  132  feet  wide,  with  a  92-foot 
paved  roadway. 

The  distance  between  the  curbs  must  be  established  accord- 
ing to  the  width  of  the  street,  the  amount  of  trafiic,  and  whether 
the  roadway  is  to  be  occupied  by  street-car  tracks.  Different  cities 
have  different  principles  for  establishing  these  widths;  some  hav- 
ing a  general  rule  that  applies  to  all  streets,  others  establish  an 
arbitrary  roadway  for  streets  of  different  widths. 
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In  the  old  city  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  streets  50  feet  wide  had  a 
roadway  of  24  feet,  those  60  feet  wide  a  roadway  of  30  feet,  those 
70  feet  wide  a  roadway  of  34  feet,  those  80  feet  wide  a  roadway  of 
42  feet,  and  those  100  feet  wide  a  roadway  of  60  feet. 

In  New  York  City  the  roadway  of  a  street  60  feet  wide  is  30 
feet.  In  St.  Louis  a  street  60  feet  wide  has  a  roadway  of  36  feet. 
Omaha  and  some  cities  of  Europe  establish  the  width  of  roadway 
as  equal  to  three-fifths  of  the  entire  width  of  the  street. 

While  it  is  well,  perhaps,  to  establish  these  widths  arbitrarily, 
it  will  often  be  found  best  to  modify  the  rules  according  to  special 
conditions  in  many  cases.  On  a  business  street  a  roadway  should 
be  made  of  such  a  width  as  will  accommodate  traffic,  unless  by  so 
doing  the  sidewalk  space  is  too  much  restricted.  When  cai-tracks 
exist  on  such  a  street  the  space  between  the  track  and  curb  should 
be  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  teams  to  pass  between  the  car  and 
another  team  standing  by  the  curb.  To  accomplish  this  would 
require  a  width  of  roadway  of  about  44  feet.  If  this  width  cannot 
be  obtained  without  making  the  sidewalks  too  narrow,  but  one 
track  should  be  allowed  on  the  roadway,  the  cars  making  their 
return-trip  ou  another  street.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  for 
Philadelphia  where  the  roadways  of  the  streets  are  very  narrow. 

A  street  70  feet  wide  would  allow  the  above  space  of  44  feet 
for  the  roadway  and  leave  13  feet  on  each  side  for  sidewalks.  In 
cities  of  ordinary  size  this  would  be  sufficieut,  and  having  a  street 
of  that  width,  such  an  arrangement  would  give  good  satisfaction. 
In  the  residence  portion  of  the  city  such  width  is  not  necessary 
and  perhaps  not  desirable.  It  has  been  customary  in  most  cities, 
especially  where  the  property  is  built  up  in  solid  blocks  on  the 
street-line,  to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  space  adjoining  the  prop- 
erty to  be  used  and  fenced  in  by  citizens  as  a  courtyard.  This 
allows  the  building  to  be  constructed  on  the  property-tine  and 
have  a  small  amount  of  yard-space  in  front.  Where  houses  are 
built  with  basements  this  is  almost  absolutely  necessary.  As  the 
extra  width  of  the  street  over  what  is  necessary  for  roadway, 
street,  and  sidewalk  travel  is  only  required  to  give  light  and  air, 
such  use  can  do  no  harm. 

The  original  practice  in  laying  out  roadways  of  streets  was  to 
make  them  vide,  and  in  most  cases  wider  than  necessary.    Before 
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the  time  of  pavements  this  was  not  so  objectionable;  but  wbeo 
the  street  comes  to  be  improved,  any  portion  that  ia  paved  over 
and  above  what  is  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  use  of  the 
travelling  public  is  wasted  and  can  better  be  used  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  street. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  can  be  laid  down  that  the  width  of  30 
feet  between  curbs  is  sufBcient  for  the  ordinary  residence  street. 
When  a  street  or  avenue,  however,  is  qr  becomes  a  great  artery  of 
travel,  so  that  it  receives  abnormal  traffic,  then  the  width  should 
be  increased.  A  great  many  streets  in  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  are  only 
34  feet  wide  between  curbs,  and  have  on  them  a  double  line  of 
street-car  tracks.  This  leaves  a  space  of  only  9J  feet  between  the 
tracks  and  curb.  This  seems  small,  but  when  the  street  is  paved 
with  smooth  pavement  and  the  street-car  tracks  are  properly  con- 
etmcted  it  serves  very  well  in  the  ordinary  residence  street. 

Where  streets  are  of  great  width,  as  in  some  of  those  pre- 
Tioasly  cited,  parks  are  often  laid  oot  in  the  centre  of  the  street, 
thus  reducing  the  amount  of  area  to  he  paved  and  at  the  same 
time  adding  very  much  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  street 
and  city.  In  the  180-foot  streets  of  Macon  before  mentioned,  the 
apace  was  divided  up  into  15  feet  for  sidewalk,  a  50-foot  roadway, 
a  park  50  feet  wide  in  the  centre,  another  50-foot  roadway,  and 
the  other  sidewalk,  15  feet  wide.  These  parks  were  set  out  with 
live-oak  trees  and  added  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  city;  bat 
even  with  that  arrangement  it  left  a  space  100  feet  wide  to  be 
paved.  Many  of  the  streets  and  parkways  of  Boston,  Baltimore, 
and  other  cities  are  laid  out  in  this  way. 

Ocean  Parkway  in  Brooklyn,  which  extends  from  Prospect  Park 
to  Coney  Island  and  is  the  popular  and  fashionable  drive  of  the 
city,  is  210  feet  wide,  divided  up  as  follows:  Sidewalk,  15  feet;* 
roadway  for  heavy  traffic,  25  feet;  park,  30  feet  wide;  roadway, 
70  feet  wide;  another  park,  30  feet  wide;  another  driveway  for 
heavy  trafQc  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  first,  85  feet  wide; 
another  sidewalk,  15  feet  wide.  This  boulevard  has  at  its  upper 
end  eight  rows  of  trees  and  presents  a  very  fine  appearance. 

Having  settled  upon  the  amount  of  space  to  be  left  between  the 
curb-line  and  private  property,  it  remains  to  determine  how  this 
shall  be  treated.    An  ordinance  governing  the  widths  of  courtyards 
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in  the  old  city  of  Brooklyn  provided  that  they  should  be  one- 
twelfth  the  width  of  the  street,  but  not  to  exceed  5  feet.  A  street 
70  feet  wide  having  a  roadway  34  feet  in  width  allows  a  sidewalk- 
space  of  18  feet  on  each  Bide;  deducting  from  this  5  feet  for  the 
courtyard,  there  is  left  a  apace  of  13  feet  to  be  treated. 

The  best  and  probably  the  moet  economical  method  of  treating 
this  space  would  be  hying  a  sidewalk  8  feet  wide  next  to  the  court- 
yard, leaving  a  space  of  5  feet  adjacent  to  the  curb,  the  sidewalk 
being  extended  to  the  curb  opposite  every  house  to  give  a^cese  to 
carriages.  The  remaining  space  could  then  be  sodded  and  would 
give  ample  room  for  Hie  planting  of  trees,  than  which  nothing  adds 
more  to  the  beauty  of  any  city. 

In  smaller  cities  and  in  t?he  suburbs  of  large  onea  where  de- 
tached houses  are  built  and  set  well  back  from  the  street-line, 
courtyards  are  not  necessary,  but  the  location  of  sidewalk  given 
above  would  be  satisfactory.  In  some  localities,  however,  it  might 
be  as  well  to  reduce  the  width  of  sidewalk,  but  in  any  event  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  decreased  beyond  5  feet. 

Some  people  advocate  the  laying  of  the  sidewalk  next  to  the 
curb.  This  plan,  while  sometimes  adopted,  does  not  give  as  good 
satisfaction  as  the  one  proposed,  and  compels  the  trees  to  be  set 
back  at  a  considerate  distance  from  the  curb.  Ocean  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  ia  100  feet  wide  in  the  best  residential  section  of  the 
suburbs  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  recently  improved  and  a  sidewalk  laid 
8  feet  wide  next  to  the  curb.  This  was  considered  best,  not  be- 
cause the  most  desirable  location  for  the  walk,  but  if  located 
further  from  the  curb  it  would  have  destroyed  a  great  many  fine 
trees  that  had  already  attained  considerable  growth  on  a  portion  of 
the  street,  and  the  desire  to  have  the  improvement  uniform  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  described. 

Cnrbing. 

The  curb  of  the  street  adds  very  much  to  its  general  appearance. 
It  is  practically  placing  the  frame  around  the  picture.  It  acts, 
too,  as  one  side  of  the  gutter  and  serves  to  protect  the  sidewalk- 
space  from  the  wheels  of  carrisges  and  delivery -wagons.  Curbing 
is  generally  made  of  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  Portland- 
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cement  concrete,  and  sometimes  even  wood.  Tliis  latter  material 
Ib  extremely  temporal?  and  is  so  seldom  used  tliat  it  cannot  be 
strictly  considered  curbing  material. 

Dimeneiom. — In  making  Bpecificattons  for  curbing,  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  of  length  is  generally  specified.  If  the  stones 
be  too  short,  the  joints  are  frequent  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  street  thereby  injured.  If  they  are  too  long,  they  are  handled 
and  set  with  difficulty  and  seldom  get  a  firm  bearing  in  their  bed 
and  are  consequently  very  easily  broken.  Their  depth  depends  very 
much  upon  the  material  and  manner  in  vhich  they  are  set.  The 
extremes  are  from  8  to  30  inches,  although  most  cities  specify  a 
depth  of  from  18  to  30  and  a  few  34  inches.  If  the  street  is  to 
be  paved  with  asphalt  or  brick  and  curb  set  in  concrete,  there  is  no 
necessity  of  making  the  depth  more  than  15  inches,  as  the  concrete 
practically  becomes  a  part  of  the  curb  as  far  as  its  stability  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  firm,  solid  pavement  in  front  keeps  the  curb  abso- 
lutely In  position. 

With  stone  pavements,  while  the  blocks  run  6  and  8  inches  in 
depth,  a  deeper  curb  will  be  required,  general  practice  making  it 
18  or  %(i  inches.  In  determining  the  thickness  of  the  curb,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  its  appearance  as  well  as  its  useful- 
ness. In  a  residence  street  a  curt  4  inches  thick  would  perhaps  be 
as  wide  as  would  be  necessary  for  use,  but  its  appearance,  especially 
if  the  roadway  should  be  wide,  would  be  bad,  and  the  usual  practice 
is  to  make  the  minimum  width  5  inches.  On  a  business  street 
where  heavy  trucks  are  Imhle  to  be  backed  up  against  the  curb,  a 
lieavier  stone  is  required  and  one  6  or  7  inches  thick  is  generally 
used. 

On  some  streets  in  Boston  a  granite  curb  is  seen  12  and  even  18 
inches  thick.  This  latter  is,  however,  extreme,  and  in  such  cases  the 
stone  6an  be  more  properly  considered  as  a  coping-stone  for  the 
area  wall  than  as  curbing. 

Maltridl. — The  exact  material  that  should  be  used  for  curbing 
depends  mudi  upon  the  availability  of  any  particular  stone.  For  a 
business  street  granite  is  unquestionably  the  best.  It  presents  a 
good  appearance  even  when  roughly  dressed,  and  will  withstand  the 
blows  which  it  receives  from  heavy  trucks.  While  often  expensive 
in  some  cities,  in  others  it  is  perhaps  as  often  the  cheapest  and 
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moBt  available  material.  In  cities  near  gtanite-quarries,  and  vhere 
the  cost  of  transportation  is  light,  it  is  very  g^erally  used.  While 
prices  vary  according  to  the  tlmea,  locality,  and  condition,  it  waa 
stated  by  the  City  Engineer  of  Albany  that  granite  curbing  in  that 
city  in  189?  cost,  eet,  39  cents  per  lineal  foot  for  straight  curb, 
and  in  1898  SSJ  cents  per  lineal  foot  Very  few  cities,  howeTer, 
can  get  this  material  for  that  price.  These  stones  were  6  inches 
thick  and  12  inches  deep. 

Hudson  River  hluestone,  which  is  found  in  euch  great  quantities 
in  eastern  New  York,  has  been  used  to  a  great  extent  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  other  neighboring  cities.  It  is  hard,  durable,  and, 
being  stratified,  is  easily  gotten  out  in  any  required  dimension.  In 
cities  in  western  New  York,  and  in  Ohio,  Medina  as  well  as  Berea 
sandstone  has  been  used  very  successfully  for  curbing.  The  latter  is 
soft  when  first  gotten  out  and  is  easily  cut,  but' hardens  under  tlie 
action  of  the  weather,  and  makes  a  very  satisfactory  material  for 
residence  streets.  Colorado  and  other  sandstones,  as  well  as  granite, 
is  used  in  other  cities  of  the  West  and  South. 

Dressing. — In  specifying  'how  curbing  shall  be  cut,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  designate  it  as  4-,  6-,  or  8-axe  work,  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
means  in  each  case  that  the  axe  shall  have  that  number  of  catting 
edges  per  inch,  that  is,  the  axe-work  is  produced  by  dressing  the 
stone  with  an  axe  that  has  six  cutting  edges  per  inch.  In  some 
portions  of  the  country  the  softer  stone  is  often  dressed  by  ma- 
chinery. Some  engineers  object  to  this,  because  ordinary  curbing 
is  liable  to  be  dhipped  by  traffic,  and,  if  too  smooth,  at  first  any 
defect  will  show  very  plainly  in  contrast  with  the  smooth  surface. 
This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  valid  objection,  as  instances 
of  injury  are  so  rare  that  it  hardly  seems  that  too  smooth  face  or 
head  of  the  curb  could  be  objected  to.  Granite,  however,  does  not 
require  a  smootii  surface  to  give  it  a  good  appearance. 

Selling. — Curbing  is  generally  set  with  a  slight  batter,  bo  that 
it  is  neeeesary  to  cut  the  head  at  such  an  angle  to  the  face  that  even 
if  the  stone  be  set  with  a  batter  the  face  will  still  slope  toward  the 
outer  edge. 

With  atone  that  does  not  break  squarely,  as  much  trouble  comes 
from  the  joints,  perhaps,  as  from  any  other  source.  Hudson  River 
stone  spalls  off  under  the  hammer  and  often  leaves  large  re-entrant 
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holee  at  the  end,  so  that  the  curb  when  set,  although  coming  close 
together  at  the  top,  a  few  inches  down  shows  a  wide  joint.  While 
no  requirements  should  be  made  that  will  unduly  increase  the 
tost  of  the  work,  such  joints  should  not  be  allowed.  If  the  curb 
be  set  in  concrete,  the  joints  should  be  made  tight,  as  far  down  at 
least  as  the  concrete,  although  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  them  full 
to  the  entire  depth  of  the  stone. 

Baditts  of  Curb  at  Comers. — Engineers  vary  greatly  in  their 
practice  as  to  the  radii  used  at  curb-corners.  Curved  stone  costs 
more  per  foot  than  straight.  Consequently  the  less  amount  of 
curved  work  required,  the  cheaper  it  will  be  obtained.  The  mini- 
mum radius  that  has  been  used  is  S  feet,  and  this  could  be  ob- 
tained in  one  stone,  so  that  the  total  length  of  curved  curb  at  the 
right-angled  comer  was  practically  3  feet.  Tliis  is  an  extreme 
case  and  should  only  be  used  where  the  cost  of  curved  stone  is  ex- 
treme and  the  appropriation  for  the  work  small.  By  increasing 
the  radius  to  i  feet  the  comers  can  be  gotten  out  in  two  stones  of 
the  same  length  and  can  be  cut  from  much  smaller  stones. 

The  general  practice  is  to  make  the  radius  from  6  to  12  feet. 
Too  large  a  radius  requires  a  great  amount  of  curved  stone  to  be 
used,  and  the  curbing  when  set,  although  making  a  good  appear- 
ance and  being  easy  for  vehicular  travel,  is  inconvenient  for  pedes- 
trians on  the  sidewalk,  as,  if  two  or  more  persons  be  walking 
abreast,  the  one  nearest  the  roadway  reaches  the  curb  considerably 
sooner  than  the  one  on  the  other  eide  and  awkwardness  ensues. 
In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  radius  of  6  feet  was  used  for  a  considerable 
time  and  gradually  increased  to  12  feet.  This,  however,  was  con- 
sidered excessive,  and  in  1898  the  following  requirement  was 
adopted  in  the  Department  of  Highways  of  Brooklyn,  New  York: 

"  On  all  fltreet-eomers  where  angles  between  intersecting  curbs 
are  more  than  80"  and  less  than  100°  the  comers  having  a  radius 
of  9  feet  shall  be  used,  and  where  the  interior  angle  formed  of  in- 
tersecting curbs  is  less  than  80°  the  curbs  having  a  radius  of  12 
feet  shall  be  used,  and  when  the  interior  angle  is  greater  than  100° 
a  radius  of  G  feet  shall  be  used." 

Specifications  for  curbing  in  different  cities  do  not,  as  a  mle, 
specify  wbat  radius  will  be  required,  but  provide  that  the  curbs 
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shall  be  Bet  at  all  corners  cui:  to  Buch  a  radius  as  the  City  Engineer 
may  require. 

Foundation. — The  early  practice,  and  in  £act  down  to  within 
comparatively  few  years,  was  to  Bet  the  curb  either  upon  the  natural 
soil  of.  the  street  or  a  foundation  of  sand  or  gravel.  This  artificial 
foundation  was  necessary  in  order  to  have  the  stone  firmly  bedded, 
and  also  to  provide  drainage.  In  naturally  sandy  soils  this  moisture 
provieion  \%  not  required.  Some  engineers,  where  the  earth  is 
clayey,  lay  drain-tiles  under  the  curb  and  connect  them  with  a 
catch-basin  in  order  to  drain  the  soil  and  prevent  its  heaving  and 
displacing  the  curb  by  fhe  action  of  the  frost. 

At  the  present  time,  when  improved  pavements  with  concrete 
base  have  come  into  such  general  use,  it  has  been  found  more  sat- 
isfactory to  set  the  curbing  in  concrete.  This  allows  the  curb  to 
be  Bet  in  place  with  the  knowledge  that  it  will  be  maintained  in  thia 
position  permanently,  and  insures  a  good  pleasing  appearance  and 
also  a  more  durable  curb,  as,  if  kept  in  position,  it  will  be  subject 
to  very  mach  lees  wear  than  it  otherwise  would.    Figures  51  and 
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S2  show  caths  of  different  depth  as  set  in  concrete.  The  extra 
amount  of  concrete  required,  as  shown  in  these  figures,  is  practi- 
cally 1  cubic  foot  for  a  IS-inch  curb,  and  IJ  cubic  feet  for  a  curb 
20  inches  in  depth.  In  setting  a  curb,  some  engineers  require  also 
that  the  stone  should  be  kept  apart  at  the  end  by  the  insertion  of 
a  metal  shim  or  piece  of  hoop-iron.  The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent 
the  spalling  off  the  end  of  the  curbs  if  they  should  settle.  This, 
however,  seems  to  he  a  ttseless  requirement,  as  obeervation  of  a 
great  many  miles  of  curbing,  set  stone  to  stone,  has  shown  but  a 
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Tery  Bmall  percentage  of  any  joints  injured  in  this  way.  This  is 
for  a  curb  set  on  sand,  and  when  uaed  with  a  concrete  base  the 
danger  of  any  settlement  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  it  is  safe 
to  require  in  all  cases  that  the  curb  be  set  stone  to  stone  at  the 
end. 

Limestone. — In  some  localities  limestone  has  been  used  for  curb- 
ing. This  material,  however,  is  not  very  well  adapted  fop  this  work. 
It  is  liable  to  be  too  soft  snd  is  subject  in  many  cases  to  the  action 
of  the  water.    If  circumstances  are  such  that  limestone  must  be 
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used  for  economical  reasons,  care  should  be  taken  to  get  the  beet 
that  is  available.  Some  limestones  are  as  durable,  as  far  as  the 
action  of  the  weather  is  concerned,  as  perhaps  almost  any  other 
stone,  but  all  are  not.  Some  curbing  made  of  limestone  in  Omaha, 
Xeb.,  disintegrated,  and  as  curbing  had  practically  disappeared  in 
about  six  years  after  it  was  set.  Fortunately  but  little  of  this  i»r- 
ticular  kind  was  used. 

Speoifloatioiu  for  Curbing. 
TTie  following  specifications  for  curbing  of  different  materials, 
in  different  cities,  give  a  good  idea  of  the  requirements  of  the  best 
practice: 

Liverpool,  Eng.    Firtt-claaa  Spedfiealiona. 
"  Curbstones  to  be  of  syenite,  straight  or  circular  as  required, 
6  inches  thick  at  top,  7  inches  thick  at  5  inches  below,  and  not  less 
than  that  thickness  for  the  remainder  of  the  depth.    To  be  not  less 
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than  12  inches  deep  nor  less  than  3  feet  in  length;  to  be  orefuUj 
dressed  on  top,  8  inches  down  face  and  3  inches  down  back,  the 
remainder  of  each  stone  to  be  haramer-dressed.  The  head  joints 
to  be  neatly  and  accurately  squared  throu^out  the  entire  depth." 

Cincinnati,  0. 
"  Curbs  to  be  not  less  than  5  feet  long,  except  where  it  is  necee- 
eary  to  cut  the  stone  to  fit  circular  comers,  21  inches  deep  and  5 
inches  thick,  bases  to  be  equal  to  their  top,  the  stone  to  be  squared 
and  hammer-dressed  to  a  width  of  5  inc^hes,  the  top  to  a  depth  of 
10  inches  on  each  end,  12  inches  on  the  face  next  to  the  gutter,  and 
3  inches  on  &e  back.  The  end  joints  of  the  hammer-dressed  stone 
is  not  to  exceed  i  inch  for  10  inches  down  from  the  top  and  i  inch 
for  tSie  remaining  11  inches  to  the  bottom  of  the  stone." 

St.  Louis,  Mo, 
"  All  curbstones  shall  be  of  the  best  quality  of  granite.  The 
curb  shall  have  a  straight  face,  fine  pean-hammer-finish  on  the 
side  toward  the  roadway  for  the  full  depth  of  the  stqjie,  and 
pitched  to  line  and  rough-pointed  on  the  side  toward  the  side- 
walk to  a  depth  of  6  inches  from  top  of  curb,  and  shall  have  close 
under-jointa  to  the  full  depth  of  the  stone,  and  no  stone  shall  be 
less  than  ij  feet  long,  nor  less  than  6  inches  thick,  nor  leas  than 
16  inches  deep.  The  curb  shall  be  set  on  concrete  6  inches  deep 
and  12  inches  wide,  backed  with  concrete  6  inches  wide  and  10 
inches  deep  to  6  inches  below  the  top  of  curb." 

New  York. 

"  New  curbstones  shall  be  hard,  sound,  fine-grained,  and  uni- 
form-colored bluestone,  shall  be  free  from  seams  and  other  imper- 
fections, and  shall  be  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  North  River 
bluestone. 

"  They  shall  be  inches  in  depth,  from  three  and  one-half 

to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  not  less  than  five  inches  in  thickness 
(except  as  noted  tor  bottom  of  curb)  with  square  ends  of  the  full 
average  width. 

"  The  face  for  a  depth  of  inches  and  the  top,  on  a  bevel 
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of  one-half  an  inch  in  its  matched  width  of  five  inches,  shall  be 
dreesed  to  true  planes  and  free  from  depressions,  equal  to  '  four- 
cut'  axe-work.  The  face  dressing  of  curbstones  set  adjacent  to 
gutters  exceeding  the  depth  above  specified  shall  be  correspond- 
ingly extended  by  the  Contractor  without  extra  charge  therefor. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  face,  and  the  back  to  a  depth  of  four 
inches  from  the  top,  shall  be  out  of  wind  and  shall  be  pointed  to 
a  fair  surface  free  from  irregularities  greater  than  one-quarter  of 
an  inch,  measured  from  a,  straight- edge. 

"All  edges  bordering  dressed  surfaces  shall  be  sharply  and 
truly  defined,  and  the  bottom  of  the  curb  shall  be  rough-squared 
with  a  width  not  less  than  three  inches  at  any  point. 

"  For  the  full  width  of  the  stone  for  a  distance  down  of  six 
inches  from  the  top  and  therebelow  to  the  bottom  for  a  width  of 
two  inches  back  from  the  face,  the  ends  shall  be  squarely  and 
evenly  jointed  with  no  depression  greater  than  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  measured  from  a  straight-edge,  and  in  such  jointing  care 
must  be  taken  to  preserve  the  square  ends  of  the  curbstones  as 
furnished,  and  the  edges  as  aforesaid." 

Boch^ter,  N.  Y. 

"  The  new  curbstone  must  be  of  the  best  quality  of  hard 
Medina  sandstone  of  uniform  color.  The  stone,  including  those 
in  curves,  shall  be  not  less  than  3  feet  in  length,  G  inches,  thick, 
18  inches  deep,  and  matched  width  throughout.  Top  and  arris 
shall  be  axed  to  a  smooth  surface  with  a  bevel  on  top  of  \  inch, 
unless  otherwise  directed.  Face  of  curb  shall  be  dressed  to  a  true 
surface,  which  shall  in  no  place  vary  more  than.^  inch  from  a  true 
plane  for  10  inches  down  from  the  top.  The  back  shall  be  point- 
dressed  for  3  inches  down  and  hammer-dressed  on  the  remainder 
of  the  surface.  The  back  shall  he  roughed  off  parallel  to  the  top 
and  of  full  width,  not  less  than  6  inches  shorter  than  top.  The 
face  shall  be  parallel  and  true  to  the  line  and  curve  to  whidi  it 
is  laid.  The  ends  for  at  least  IS  inches  down  from  the  top  shall 
be  truly  squared  and  dressed,  so  that  when  laid  the  end  joints  for 
the  depth  of  13  inches  and  full  width  of  the  stone  shall  not  ex- 
ceed i  inch." 
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TIoclieBter  Bets  itB  curb  on  concrete  and  lays  a  3-inch  drain-tile 
onder  the  concrete  foundation. 

Concrete  Curb. 
In  some  sections  of  the  country  where  stone  of  any  kind  is  not 
available,  curbing  has  been  made  artificially  of  Portland-cement 
concrete.  This  makes,  when  honestly  laid,  a  substantial  and 
pleasing  curb.  With  the  great  increase  of  the  manufacture  of 
Portland  cement  in  this  country  tbia  material  can  be  had  cheaply 
in  nearly  all  sections,  bo  that  the  artificial  curb  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  price  with  the  natural  stone.  It  has  been  laid  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  We^t,  and  its  use  is  being  rapidly  ex- 
tended to  eastern  cities.  While  perhaps  it  will  not  stand  the 
hammer  and  Bhock  of  heavy  traffic  as  well  as  natural  atone,  it  will 
give  good  satisfaction  on  residence  streets.  To  obviate,  however, 
as  much  as  possible  the  damage  liable  to  be  caused  by  trucks,  the 
corner  of  the  curb  has  been  protected  in  some  instances  by  a  steel 
rail  as  shown  in  Fig.  53.    It  makes  a  useful  addition  to  the  curb. 


u   ..  ^ 


An  additional  price  of  25  cents  per  lineal  foot  was  charged  for 
this  steel  comer  on  cnrbwork  in  Brooklyn  in  1899.  Considering 
the  weight  of  the  steel  and  extra  labor  of  using  it,  this  cost  seems 
very  excessive  and  should  be  reduced  during  the  coming  yeara. 
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Concrete  Qntter. 

QutteTB  of  cement  concrete  are  often  naed  in  conection  with 
this  curb  on  asphalt  and  macadam  streets.  Some  contractors  pre- 
fer to  build  the  two  combined  in  one  piece,  while  others  build 
the  curb  first  and,  before  the  concrete  is  entirely  set,  construct  the 
gutter,  making  only  a  partial  bond  with  the  curb,  so  that  any 
heaving  on  account  of  frost  will  be  taken  up  by  the  joints,  where 
otherwise  it  might  break  the  body  of  the  concrete. 

Where  this  gutter  is  used  for  macadam,  and  the  subgrade  of 
the  street  is  soft,  precaution  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  gutter 
from  being  lifted  up  out  of  position  by  the  roller  being  used 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  gutter.  In  one  or  two  iastaoces  the  gutter 
was  badly  cracked  and  lifted  in  this  way  on  several  Brooklyn 
streets.  This  trouble  was  obviated  by  laying  a  plank  9  inches  deep 
next  to  the  edge  of  the  gutter  and  extending  6  inches  below  it, 
thus  preventing  the  earth  from  being  forced  under  the  gutter  and 
lifting  it.  Specifications  for  this  curb  and  gutter  on  Ocean  Ave- 
nue were  as  follows: 

"  Curb  and  gutter  shall  be  made  in  lengths  sot  exceeding 
twenty  feet  with  joints  for  the  full  depth  of  curb  and  gutter.  The 
concrete,  except  for  one  inch  inunediately  next  to  the  top  surface 
of  face  of  the  curb  and  gutter,  shall  be  made  of  one  part  of  the 
best  quality  of  Portland  cement,  two  parts  pure,  clean,  sharp  sand, 
and  four  parts  clean  broken  stone.  The  sand  shall  be  carefully 
screened  and  free  from  loam  or  other  foreign  material.  The  stone 
used  shall  be  broken  trap-rock  or  granite  varying  in  size,  none 
of  which  shall  be  more  than  one  and  one-half  inches  iior  less  than 
one-half  inch  in  any  direction,  and  it  must  be  free  from  dust  or 
dirt-  The  second  or  finishing  course  covering  the  top  surface  and 
face  of  curb  of  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  one  inch  shall  be  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  the  best  quality  of  Portland  cemrat  and  one 
and  one-balf  parts  of  finely  crushed  granite.  This  crushed  stone 
shall  be  approximately  cubical  in  shape,  all  perfectly  fresh  and 
clean,  and  of  sizes  from  one-quarter  inch  downward,  and  must  be 
free  from  dust.  The  cement  and  crushed  stone  shall  be  mixed 
dry,  after  which  water  shall  be  added  and  mortar  worked  into  a 
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thick  uniform  paste,  which  shall  be  laid  on  the  first  layer  and 
trowelled  and  rubbed  to  a  haid,  Bmooth,  uniform  surface.  The 
color  of  the  concrete  must  be  uniform  in  all  cases  and  must  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  color  of  selected  Hudson  Biver  bluestone, 
or  similar  in  color  to  the  sample  of  concrete  in  the  Engineer's 
ofllce." 

Assuming  a  barrel  of  cement  to  contain  4  cubic  feet  of  loose 
material  according  to  experiments  made  in  the  laboratory- of  the 
Department  of  Highways  in  Brooklyn,  referred  to  on  page  123, 
it  will  require  1,7  barrels  of  cement,  0.5  cubic  yard  of  sand,  and 
1  cubic  yard  of  broken  stone  to  make  1  cubic  yard  of  concrete  for 
the  curb;  and  1  barrel  of  cement  and  6  cubic  feet  of  crashed  stone 
will  make  about  6  cubic  feet  of  mortar. 

AsBunung  the  cost  of  Portland  cement  at  $2.2S  per  barrd, 
sand  at  $1  per  cubic  yard,  crushed  stone  at  $2.26  per  cubic  yard, 
broken  stone  at  $2.25  per  cubic  yard,  the  cost  of  one  cubic  yard 
of  concrete  and  mortar  will  be  as  follows: 

ooNOHcrjc- 

17-lObblB.  cement  ftt  C2.25 93£S 

%  cubic  ;nrd  ot  und  at  il SO 

1  cubic  j'ard  of  stone  at  t2.2S i£5 

Total  per  cubic  yard  for  i&aterUl ISJtS 

Or  26  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

4%  bbU.  c«ment  at  $2.2S 910.12 

1  cubic  yard  crushed  stone  at  82.25 2.25 

Total  per  cubic  yard  for  mbterial 12.37 

Or  46  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

The  quantity  of  material  required  to  lay  200  lineal  feet  of 
cnrb  is: 

16  cubic  feet  of  mortar  at  46  centa 96.80 

161  cubic  feet  of  concrete  at  25  centa 40.26 

Total «7.16 
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And  for  200  lineal  feet  of  gutter  there  will  be  reqtiired: 

33  cubic  feet  of  mortar  at  40  centa.  .1 916.18 

167  cubic  feet  of  coocrcte  at  26  centa 41.78 

Total $66.83 

To  lay  200  lineal  feet  of  curb  in  one  day  it  will  take 

1  carpenter 13.00 

1  hdper '    IJSO 

1  maaon 3.50 

8  bdptts  at  tI.GO 12X)0 

Total  (or  labor 180.00 

Making  the  entire  cost  of  200  lineal  feet  of  curb  $67.15,  or  34 
cente  per  lineal  foot.  The  carpenter  and  helper  will  be  engaged 
in  setting  up  and  repairing  the  forms  necessary  for  keeping  the 
concrete  in  place,  and  to  the  above  34  cents  should  be  added  a 
small  sum  to  pay  for  the  lumber,  the  exact  amount  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  quantity  of  work,  but  it  will  be  very  small.  No  ex- 
cavation is  included  in  the  above  estimate. 

To  lay  200  lineal  feet  of  gutter  pCT  day,  constructed  2  feet  wide 
and  6  inches  thick,  will  take: 

1  maaon t&m 

•  helpers  at  $1JM> 9.00 

Total ei2J0 

Which  added  to  the  cost  of  material  for  gutter  makes  the  total 
cost  for  200  lineal  feet  of  gutter  $69.43,  or  35  cents  per  lineal  foot, 
making  the  total  cost  of  the  combined  curb  and  gutter  69  cents  per 
lineal  foot. 

These  figures  are  given,  not  with  the  expectation  that  they 
will  be  exact  for  every  locality,  but  to  show  the  amount  of  mate- 
rial and  labor  required  for  a  certain  amount  of  construction.  Any 
change  necessary  from  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  labor  or 
material  from  that  given  in  the  estimate  can  readily  be  made,  but 
the  quantities  can  be  taken  as  correct. 

The  cost  of  stone  curb  varies  greatly  with  localities  and  kinds 
of  material.    It  has  already  been  given  for  granite  at  Albany.    In 
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Brooklyn,  K.  Y.,  the  average  price  for  bluestone,  according  to  the 
BpecificatioDfl  preriouBly  given,  is  from  75  to  80  ceota  per  lineal 
foot.  In  other,  cities  nearer  qnairiee  the  prices  are  very  mnch 
lower,  so  that  the  range  can  be  safely  said  to  be  from  40  cents  to 
$1  per  lineal  foot,  according  to  location,  material,  and  dimenaiona 
of  tiie  cnrb. 

Bidevalki. 

In  the  bncineen  and  solidly  built  up  residence  portiona  of  a 
citythe  sideiralka  generally  extend  from  the  curb-line  to  the  court* 
yard  or  property-line.  When  in  a  business  section,  as  often  hap- 
pens, the  area  wall  is  bnilt  on  the  curb-line,  the  sidewalk  is  often 
made  of  a  thickness  strong  enoagh  to  resist  any  transverse  strain 
which  it  is  liable  to  be  subjected  to,  and  often  extends  from  the 
building-line  to  and  restiag  upon  the  area  wall,  where  it  is  made 
thick  enough  to  act  as  a  curb.  This  is  technically  termed  "  plat* 
form  walk."  In  such  cases  the  Bags  are  often  supported  by  double 
angle-irons  running  from  the  building  to  the  area  wall.  The  joints 
should  be  poured  and  calked  with  lead  to  prevent  water  from  the 
street  running  into  the  area.  Coal-holes  are  often  cut  through 
these  walks,  when  a  channel  should  be  cut  around  on  the  upper 
side  so  that  the  surface-  water  will  be  drained  from  the  hole  to  the 
gutter. 

In  suburban  localities  it  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable  that  the 
walks  should  extend  from  the  curb  to  the  building-line.  A  walk 
S  feet  in  width  will  allow  two  people  to  walk  abreast  comfortably, 
and  one  of  8  feet  will  permit  passing;  so  that  it  would  seem  that  a 
width  of  8  feet  would  be  sufficient  for  any  su&urban  s^eet,  and 
that  5  feet  should  be  adopted  as  the  minimum. 

Slope  of  WdOc. — All  walks  must  follow  naturally  the  grade  of 
the  street.  They  all  should  be  laid,  too,  with  a  slope  from  the 
property-line  towards  the  curb,  to  allow  water  falling  upon  it  to 
flow  freely  towards  the  gutter.  Some  little  variation  as  to  the 
amount  of  this  slope  exists  in  different  cities.  A  fall  of  ^  inch  to 
the  foot  will  be  equal  to  a  grade  of  2  per  cent.  Thia  will  allow 
water  to  flow  freely  on  the  smooth  surface,  and  will  not  be  suf&' 
ciently  steep  to  cause  trouble  from  slipperiness. 
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The  location  of  the  sidewalk  has  preTiously  been  discDBsed. 

Maitrial. — ^Tbe  materials  of  which  sidewalks  have  been  con- 
Btracted  are  wood,  gravel,  coal-tar,  atone  of  difFerent  kinde,  brick, 
and  cement.  The  last  three,  however,  are  the  only  ones  that  are 
used  to  any  great  extent  in  cities  for  permanent  walk.  The  con- 
gtmction  of  walks  of  wood  and  gravel  ie  simfJe  and  need  not  be  re- 
ferred to.  Coal-tar  walks  (or  concrete,  as  they  are  often  called) 
has  been  used  to  considerable  extent  in  villages  and  amsller  towns. 
Its  use  is  subject  to  the  same  objections  as  that  of  the  coal-tar 
pavement.  It  has,  however,  been  very  sncoeBsfully  used  in  small 
cities  and  villages. 

In  some  cities  of  Europe,  Paris  especially,  sidewalks  have  be^ 
laid  with  asphalt  mastic.  This  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  asphalt 
used  in  the  pavement,  but  is  much  softer  and  is  applied  to  the 
concrete  base  with  a  trowel  in  a  mannw  very  similar  to  cement 
mortar.  The  specifications  require  that  the  mastic  dial!  contain 
not  less  than  15  nor  more  than  18  per  cent  of  bitumen,  and  the 
sidewalk  material  must  contain,  by  weight,  bitumen-mastic  100 
parts,  bitumen  for  fluzing  6  parts,  sand  60  parts.  This  material, 
however,  has  never  been  used  to  any  great  extent  in  this  country. 

Stone  Sidewalkt. 

The  exact  (Aiaracter  of  the  stone  to  be  used  in  any  locality  will 
be  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  its  availability.  Where  very 
heavy  stones  are  required  granite  is  generally  used,  but  it  is  ex- 
pensive and  wears  smooth  and  slippery  under  traffic,  eo  that,  where 
laid  on  crowded  business  streets,  it  often  has  to  be  picked  up  and 
roughened  to  prevent  its  becoming  too  slippery.  It  has  been  used 
quite  freely  in  business  sections  in  Boston,  ffew  York,  and  other 
large  cities  where  water-transportation  can  be  had,  but  in  New  York 
almost  all  of  the  natural-atone  sidewalks  are  laid  with  Hudson 
Eiver  bluestone. 

Sizes  of  Stone. — The  size  of  the  individual  stones  laid  in  the 
walk  should  be  determined  principally  by  economical  reasons.  The 
larger  the  stosee  tfhat  can  be  used  the  better,  as  there  will  be  fewer 
joints  and  less  lialnlity  of  the  stones  to  be  come  uneven;  but  if 
the  size  be  made  too  great,  the  cost  will  be  excessive.    It  ie  more 
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expensive  per  square  foot  to  quarry  and  transport  large  stones  than 
small.  There  is  also  more  liability  of  loss  from  breakages,  eo  that 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  specify  «  size  that  will  cause  too  great 
a  cost. 

If  the  minimum  width  of  5  feet  be  used,  the  stone  should  ex- 
tend the  entire  width  of  the  walk,  and  should  contain  at  least  15 
square  feet,  and  it  would  perfiaps  be  as  satisfactory  a  plan  as  any 
to  specify  that  no  stone  ^ould  contain  less  than  a  given  number 
of  square  feet,  according  to  the  capabilities  of  the  quarry  from 
which  the  stone  is  to  be  obtained.  It  is  sometimes  desired,  however, 
for  other  reasons  than  that  of  economy  to  cut  the  stone  into  smaller 
and  regular  pieces,  often  18  or  30  inches  square.  This  would  be 
more  expensive  than  in  the  larger  sizes,  but  is  adopted  for  appear- 
ance' sake.  The  stones  in  such  cases  -should  be  set  -  on  a  solid 
foundation  and  in  the  manner  as  #hown  in  Fig.  54. 


The  thickness  of  the  stone  when  laid  on  a  sand  base  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  character  of  the  material,  but  for  residence 
purposes  3  inches  will  perhaps  be  sufficiently  thick.  In  business 
sections,  however,  whCTC  the  walks  will  be  subjected  to  having 
heavy  articles  dumped  upon  them  from  trucks,  a  greater  thickness 
will  be  necessary. 
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Foundatiim. — Thie  will  depend  eomevfiat  upon  the  character  of 
the  soil,  but  ordinaril;  6  inchee  of  sand  or  steam-cinders  will  be 
fiufficient  for  stone  flagging. 

Sandstones  as  a  rule  make  the  most  satisfactory  sidewalks. 
Iliey  are  sufBcientlj  hard  to  withstand  wear  satisfactorily,  and 
their  gritty  nature  prevents  them  from  wearing  smooth  and  slip- 
pery. Limestone,  however,  has  been  used  with  good  success,  espe- 
cially that  whidi  comes  from  the  qoarries  near  Bedford,  Ind. 

Artificial  Walki. 

In  sections  of  the  country  where  stone  is  not  available  artificial 
material  can  generally  be  used  to  best  advantage,  and  recourse  is 
then  tad  to  brick  and  Portland  cement. 

Brick. — Brick  has  been  used  as  a  material  for  sidewalks  for 
many  years.  The  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston  probably  have 
laid  more  brick  walks  than  any  others.  The  bricks  are  arranged  In 
many  ways,  as  shown  in  FigB.  65,  66,  and  57,  according  to  individoal 


Fio,  56. 


Pia  67. 


taste.  They  are  generally  of  the  ordinary  building-brick  size,  but 
burned  especially  hard.  They  should  be  of  an  equal  degree  of 
hardness,  so  that  all  should  wear  evenly  and  prevent  the  surface 
from  being  rough.  They  should  also  be  of  uniform  size  and  shape. 
As  a  rule,  bricks  are  laid  flatwise,  but  sometimes,  where  an  espe- 
cially solid  walk  is  desired,  they  are  laid  on  edge  with  cemented 
joints.    The  foundation  is  generally  of  sand,  and  the  joints  also 
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filled  vith  sand.  Special  blockB  are  EOmetimes  made  of  clay  and 
burned  for  sidewalk  purposes.  When  large  these  are  often  corru- 
gated on  top,  so  as  not  to  be  slippery.  This  plan  has  not  been  used 
to  any  great  extent,  as  any  broken  or  unfit  material  is  almost  a  total 
loss,  as  it  cannot  be  used  to  advantage  in  any  other  construction. 

Cement  Walks. — Within  the  past  few  years  sidewalks  made  of 
Portland  cement  have  come  into  use  very  largely,  both  in  the 
larger  eastern  cities  and  those  smaller  ones  of  the  West  where  atone 
cannot  be  bad  except  at  considerable  expense.  The  walks  are 
smooth,  of  pleasant  appearance,  and,  when  well  comtructed,  dor- 
able.  They  must,  however,  like  all  construction  of  cement,  be 
honestly  and  thoroughly  built.  Moat  of  the  failures  of  cement  side- 
walks are  caused  by  the  use  of  improper  or  too  little  cement,  or  on 
account  of  the  work  being  performed  by  dishonest  contractors. 
Cement  walks  are  generally  laid  continuously,  except  that  joints  are 
made  at  frequent  intervals  to  allow  for  expansion,  so  that  any 
cracking  which  may  be  caused  will  be  regular  and  at  places  pre- 
pared for  it.  In  ordinary  climates  where  the  variation  in  tempera- 
ture from  summer  to  winter  is  not  too  great,  lengths  of  5  feet  can 
be  safely  used  without  any  danger  of  irregular  cracking. 

Small  pieces  of  cement  tiling  are  sometimes  made  and  allowed 
to  t^ioroughly  set  and  harden  before  being  laid  in  the  walk.  In  sncti 
cases  a  foundation  of  concrete  is  prepared  and  then  the  tiles  are 
laid  upon  the  base  and  set  in  Portland-cement  mortar.  These  tiles 
are  made  square,  hexagonal,  or  octagonal  in  shape,  and  colored  to 
suit  the  individual  fancy.  At  the  present  time  they  are  not  used 
to  any  great  extent,  as  most  of  the  cement  walks  are  laid  practically 
in  one  sheet  except  as  above  described. 

Specifications  for  such  walk  in  Brooklyn  provided  for  the  con- 
crete to  be  made  as  heretofore  specified  for  concrete  cnrb,  and  to  be 
laid  on  7  inches  of  clean  steam-cindera  which  had  been  thoroughly 
rolled  and  tamped  until  they  were  solid  and  compact.  The  walk 
was  laid  in  blocks  4  feet  square,  the  joints  being  placed  opposite 
the  joints  of  the  curb.  In  laying  this  walk  after  the  concrete  was 
in  place,  it  was  cut  up  into  blocks  4  feet  square  by  irons  especially 
prepared  for  that  purpose.  Besides  the  base  the  walk  consisted  of 
4  inches  of  concrete  and  1  inch  of  mortar.  The  labor  organization 
was  as  follows: 
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e  muons  ikt  «3.e0. «ei.oo 

6  man  tMnping,  at  f  I.GO 9.00 

14  men  m&king  ewciete,  at  f  l.SO £1.00 

3  maa  mixing  aurface  m<Hrtar,  at  91.60 iM 

4  men  canTtng  nirface  mixttire,  at  tIJiO 0.00 

4  laborav  gnding,  providing  water,  etc.,  at  91.50 0.00 


Total  for  labor.... rOW 

This  gang  laid  2560  square  feet  of  walk  per  day.  The  concrete- 
mixers also  wheeled  the  concrete  from  the  mixing-boards  to  the 
work.  This  amoimt  of  walk  required  the  following  amoAmt  of 
materialB: 

8  cubic  Tarda  of  mortar,  at  912.37 fOSJO 

32  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  at  90.58 210.50 

71  cubic  Tarda  cinden,  at  60  eta. 36.B0 

Total  for  material 345.0S 

lAbot 70J» 

9416J» 

Or  per  square  foot  16^  cents. 

The  Philadelphia  speciBcations  for  cement  sidewalks  require 
that  the  excavation  shall  be  made  8  inches  below  the  finished 
grade  of  the  sidewalk.  Upon  this  subbase  shall  be  placed,  and 
tborooghl;  rammed,  3  inches  of  gravel  screenings,  broken  brick, 
broken  stone  or  cinders.  Upon  this  foundation  shall  be  laid  3 
inches  of  cement  concrete  made  of  one  part  of  Portland  cement 
and  two  parts  of  sand  and  broken  stone  of  such  size  as  will  pass 
through  a  1^-inch  ring,  and  in  such  quantity  that  when  solidly 
rammed  and  compacted  free  mortar  shall  appear  upon  the  surface. 
Upon  the  concrete  foundation  shall  be  laid  the  wearing  surface. 
This  is  2  inches  in  thickness  and  composed  of  one  part  of  imported 
Portland  cement  and  two  parts  of  crushed  granite,  free  from  dust, 
the  largest  particles  of  which  will  pass  through  a  i-inch  sieve. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  specifications  of  New  York 
City  relating  to  the  construction  of  bluestone  Bidewalks: 

"All  new  Sagging  shall  be  of  bluestone  of  satisfactory  and 
uniform  color  and  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  North  River  blue- 
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stone,  and  shall  be  free  from  sap,  Beama,  flawB,  dtiU-holefl,  and  dis- 
colorations.  It  shall  have  a  emooth  surface,  be  out  of  wind,  and 
not  leBs  than  three  inches  thick  at  any  point,  and  shall  be  five 
feet  in  length  and  not  less  than  three  feet  in  width,  except  that 
-wherever  in  sidewalks  an  old  stone  of  superior  dimensionfi  is 
broken,  but  one  new  stone  shall  be  put,  which  must  be  in  length 
and  width  not  less  than  the  old  stone,  Kew  flagstone  of  smaller 
size  shall  be  furnished  when  directed  by  the  Engineer,  such  stone 
to  be  of  specification  thickness  and  be  used  when  necessary  to 
match  existing  courses  on  walks  already  partly  flagged,  and  in  the 
closure  course  of  such  walks  as  are  to  be  flagged  for  the  full  width. 

"  All  stone  shall  be  chisel-dresaed  with  opposite  sides  paralld 
and  adjacent  sides  at  right  angles,  on  the  four  edges  a  distance 
down  of  one  inch  from  the  top  and  at  right  angles  thereto,  and 
such  dressing  shall  be  entirely  completed  before  said  stone  shall 
be  placed  on  the  bed  prepared. 

"  Flagging  shall  be  laid,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  in  regular 
courses  five  feet  in  width,  and  shall  be  firmly  and  evenly  bedded 
to  the  grade  and  pitch  required  on  four  inches  of  steam-ashes, 
clean,  gritty  earth  or  sand,  free  from  clay  or  loam;  the  work  to 
be  brought  to  an  even  surface,  with  all  joints  close  and  thoroughly 
filled  for  their  full  depth  with  cement  mortar  composed  of  equ^ 
parts  of  the  best  quality  of  American  Portland  cement  and  clean, 
sharp  sand,  and  left  clean  on  the  surface;  but  no  more  mortar 
shall  be  mixed  at  any  one  time  than  can  be  used  within  one-half 
an  hour,  nor  shall  any  mortar  be  laid  against  any  edge  of  a  stone 
until  the  stone  to  abut  thereagainst  shall  have  been  completely 
dressed  ready  for  laying." 

Ontten. 

It  often  happens  that  a  street  is  improved  by  grading,  curbing, 
and  guttering,  without  the  laying  of  any  pavement.    In  such  cases 

the  gutter  is  generally  formed  of  the  same  shape  as  it  would  have 
been  if  the  street  was  entirely  paved,  and  of  granite,  Belgian 
block,  vitrified  brick,  or  cobblestone,  as  the  ease  might  require. 
Whatever  material  is  used,  it  should  be  laid  in  the  same  manner 
and  according  to  the  same  apecifieations  as  a  stone  pavement  upon 
the  same  foundation. 
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Special  gutters  are  also  constnicted  for  streets  that  are  mac- 
adamized. These  are  of  the  same  material  as  those  just  men- 
tioned, and  should  be  constructed  in  the  same  way.  It  sopietimes 
happens,  however,  that  a  street  is  macadamized  in  the  suburbs 
when  it  is  not  desired  to  go  to  the  expense  of  setting  a  regular 
«arbstone.    In  this  event  the  gutter  is  built  in  the  form  shown  in 


Fig.  58,  the  shoulder  taking  the  place  of  a  curb.    Fig.  69  showa 
the  form  of  cement  gutter  without  curb  as  used  in  St  Louis'. 

Qrodei. 

The  gradient  of  paved  streets  is  very  important.  The  maii- 
mttm  varies  greatly  in  different  cities  according  to  the  local 
topography.  In  citiee  like  Chicago  the  problem  is  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient grade  for  drainage;  while  iu  Dulutb,  Kansas  City,  and 
Omaha  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  passable  grade  on  many  streets  with- 
out excessive  cuts  and  embankments.  In  the  latter  city  one  street 
was  graded  where  a  cut  of  sixty  feet  was  made  with  fills  even 
greater.  Before  the  time  of  cable  and  electric  street-cars  a  grade 
of  5  or  6  per  cent  was  considered  the  limit  for  street-car  streets, 
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but  at  the  present  time  that  element  need  not  be  made  a  ruling 
factor,  though  a  much  lighter  grade  ie  yery  desirable. 

N^o  arbitisTj  rule  for  a  maximum  grade  can  be  laid  down.  But 
in  a  city  that  has  been  partially  improved  no  grade  should  be  es- 
tablished in  excess  of  the  maximum  at  that  time  ia  force  unless 
absolutely  necessary. 

itfew  York  City  has  some  grades  as  steep  ae  6  per  cent  on  busi- 
ness streets,  while  in  Brooklyn  there  are  few  in  excess  of  4  per 
cent.  Pittsburg,  Duluth,  Omaha,  and  Kansas  City  are  all  exam- 
ples of  cities  with  excessive  grades  on  paved  streets. 

The  force  required  to  draw  a  load  up  any  grade  can  be  easily 
ascertained  by  the  following  formula: 


'■{m)*'- 


Where  F  =  force,  R  =  rise  in  100  feet,  L  =  load,  and  T  = 
force  required  to  draw  L  on  a  level  surface,  'nds,  however,  is. 
theoretical  and  is  baaed  uptxi  the  supposition  that  the  incline  i» 
absolutely  regular  and  without  friction. 

When  animal  force  is  used  to  draw  vehicles,  the  probl^n  is  dif- 
ferent and  the  results  cannot  be  calculated. 

The  ability  of  a  horse  to  draw  a  load  depends  upon  two  tJiingSr 
his  muscular  force  and  his  foothold  upon  the  pavement.  If  the 
latter  be  such  that  he  can  exert  all  4iiB  power  without  slipping,  fa» 
will  be  able  to  use  his  strength  to  the  best  advantage,  and  thft 
weight  of  his  load  will  be  limited  by  bis'  physical  strength.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  surface  of  the  pavement  be  slippery,  so  that 
he  maintains  his  foothold  with  difficulty,  his  available  strength  will 
be  greatly  reduced  and  his  ability  to  stand  up  while  exerting  hi» 
strength  will  be  the  controlling  factor.  A  hiwse,  too,  must  cany 
himself  in  addition  to  his  load,  and  as  the  rate  of  grade  increases^ 
&  certain  amount  of  his  heretofore  available  power  will  be  required 
■to  move  himself,  until  finally  a  grade  will  be  reached  which  he  can 
barely  climb  with  no  load  whatever.  This  stage  could  only  be 
arrived  at  by  experiment,  and  would  vary  greatly  with  the  individ- 
ual horse  as  well  as  the  exact  condition  of  each  pavement.  It 
would  be  useless,  then,  to  attempt  to  estimate  in  exact  figures  th» 
effect  of  grades  upon  vehicular  travel  when  animal  power  ia  used. 
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It  will  be  safe  to  asEume,  liowev«r,  that  a  grade  of  10  per  cent 
will  be  prohibitiTe  as  far  as  heavy  trucking  in  concerned. 

In  the  report  of  the  CommiBaion  of  Highways  of  New  York  City 
for  1898  it  \&  stated,  quoting  from  a  former  report  of  the  Consult- 
ing Engineer,  that  eatabliErhed  grades  of  10  per  cent  exist  in  that 
city  upon  a  Domber  of  streets,  and  iuBtancee  of  gradea  of  13.17, 
15.17,  and  one  of  18.17  per  cent  are  given.  One  clanse  says:  "  But 
the  city  of  New  York  has  apparently  adopted  a  maximum  grade  for 
its  thoroughfares  of  18  per  cent." 

Pittsburg  has  grades  of  17  per  cent,  Duluth  12.2  per  cent,  and 
Sanaae  City  16.5  per  cent,  all  on  paved  streets,  w^ile  one  unpaved 
street  in  Pittsburg  has  a  grade  as  steep  as  30  per  cent. 

The  importance  of  constructing  the  best  pavement  for  these 
excessive  grades  can  readily  be  understood.  The  two  principal 
requisites  are  a  smooth,  unyielding  surface  and  foothold  for  horses. 
Asphalt  meets  the  first  requirement,  but  not  the  second.  The  best 
results  will  be  obtained  by  laying  a  block  pavement  of  such  material 
that  it  will  not  wear  smooth  or  waste  away  under  trafSc.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  loads  drawn  on  excessive  grades  must  neces- 
sarily be  light  aa  cfnnpared  to  the  normal  load,  and  that  the  wear 
will  be  due  more  to  the  action  of  the  horses'  feet  than  the  abrasion 
of  the  wheels. 

Hard  sandstone  or  granite  blocks  from  3  to  3^  inches  thick 
with  smooth,  even  heads,  laid  with  open  joints  filled  wit^  tar  and 
gravel  upon  a  concrete  base,  will  give  satisfactory  results.  Brick 
can  also  be  used.  It  will  not  give  quite  as  good  a  foothold  for 
horses,  hut  the  traction  will  be  less.  Either  of  t3ie  above  pavements 
would  last  a  generation  on  most  streets  with  grades  of  more  than 
10  per  cent. 

The  practice  of  making  the  pavement  rough  on  steep  grades 
to  give  horses  a  better  footing  cannot  be  commended,  as  it  increases 
ao  much  the  traction  required  to  draw  a  given  load.  A  rough 
stone  pavement  requiring  a  load  to  be  lifted  vertically  over  the 
stones  may  often  cause  the  traction  on  a  nominal  10  per  cent  grade 
to  he  equal  to  the  normal  traction  of  one  of  15  per  cent  or.  even 
greater. 

In  establishing  street-grades,  the  points  specified  in  the  ordi- 
nance differ  in  different  cities.    And  in  fact  grades  are  sometimes 
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fixed  simply  by  referring  to  an  accompanying  profile.  This  prac- 
tice ie  Very  bad,  as,  if  tbe  profile  is  lost  or  becomes  miGlaid,  the 
only  record  ib  that  the  grade  hag  been  changed.  Whatever  the  in- 
strument that  makes  the  change,  the  fignres  of  the  new  grade 
should  appear  on  its  face,  so  that  if  any  record  of  the  dionge  re- 
main, there  shall  be  no  question  as  to  what  it  is. 

It  can  be  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  tiie  ele- 
vations should  he  80  fixed  that  there  shall  be  no  question  in  the 
inind  of  any  engineer  as  to  the  established  grade  of  any  piece  of 
property,  its  exact  elevation  being  simply  a  mathematical  calcula- 
tion. 

Grades  in  some  cities  are  established  by  fixing  the  elevatiou  of 
Qis  streets  at  the  centre  of  the  intersections  and  at  such  points  be- 
tween t]}e  streets  where  it  is  desired  to  make  a  break  in  the  grade. 
A  strict  interpretation  of  this  would  establish  the  elevation  of  the 
porement  only,  leaving  the  curbs  to  be  set  according  to  the  ideas 
of  any  engineer  or  surveyor  who  should  happen  to  be  called  in  to 
fix  the  curb-grades.  On  level  surfaces  or  light  slopes  this  would  not 
be  BO  objectionable,  but  on  steep  hillsides,  where  the  prevailing 
grade  is  4  per  cent,  there  will  be  a  difference  of  1.%  feet  between  the 
elevation  of  the  centre  of  the  street  oj^>osite  the  two  curbs  of  an 
intersecting  street  having  a  roadway  30  feet  wide.  And  if  the 
cnrb-elevaijons  should  be  made  the  same,  there  would  be  an  equal 
difference  between  the  sides  of  the  cross-streets  which  is  excessive, 
and  should  not  be  allowed,  lie  engineer  then  would  be  called 
npon  to  use  his  judgment  and  settle  for  himself  the  exact  eleva- 
tions of  the  curb-comers.  Acting  in  this  way  in  determining  the 
building-grade  for  a  piece  of  property  situated  midway  of  the  block, 
it  would  be  a  coincidence  merely  if  he  should  fix  upon  the  exact 
elevation  as  finally  determined  when  the  street  came  to  be  im- 
proved, "niifl  is  certainly  a  bad  method.  It  is  the  curb-grade  that 
fixes  the  grade  at  the  building-line,  and  that  is  the  only  pmnt  that 
interests  the  property  owner. 

If,  however,  the  elevation  of  eadi  curb-comer,  as  well  ae  all 
breaks  in  the  grade,  is  defined  by  ordinance,  there  can  be  no  mis- 
understanding, and  the  grade  in  front  of  all  property  may  be 
definitely  calculated. 
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If,  however,  the  ^dient  much  exceed  3  per  cent,  complicationa 
will  often  arise  at  the  property-line  comera. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  case  as  illustrated  in  Fig.- 60,  where  the 
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elevation  at  the  cnrh-comera  ia  40.0  and  the  grades  rise  from  the 
intersection  in  two  directions  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  and  fall  in 
liie  other  direction  at  the  same  rate. 

"Hie  elevation  of  the  curb  on  Wert  Street  opposite  the  comer 
A  will  be  40.9,  while  on  First  Street  opposite  the  same  cfxaet  it 
inll  be  39.1,  and  the  property-grade  for  the  comer  A  aa  obtained 
from  these  elevations  by  adding  .33,  the  standard  sidewalk  slope, 
viU  be  41.23  and  39.43  for  the  same  point.  This  will  create  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  confusion;  especially  if  tiie  street  be  nn- 
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improved  and  the  architect  pl&ns  his  building  from  the  grade  of  the 
street  tipon  which  is  the  nrain  entrance. 

To  overcome  thia  a  break  of  grade  should  be  made  at  the  prop- 
erty-line whenever  the  rate  of  grade  exceeds  2  per  cent.  A  gnule  of 
2  per  cent  on  an  intersection  insures  a  m&zimiun  difference  of  0.6 
at  A  when  the  sidewalk  width  is  16  feet  as  in  the  figure.  When 
this  width  is  more  or  less  than  15  feet  the  rate  of  grade  Bhoald  be 
modified  so  that  in  no  case  shall  there  be  a  greater  difference  in 
property-line  grades  as  calculated  above  than  0.6  of  a  foot.  This 
difference  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  reducing  the  standard 
slope  of  the  sidewalk  on  one  side  and  Lncreasing  it  on  the  other. 
On  residence  streets  where  buildings  set  back  from  the  street  thia 
rule  can  be  somewhat  modified. 

The  following  is  recommended  as  a  form  for  arranging  curb- 
elerations  in  grade  ordinances,  the  body  of  the  ordinance  specify- 
ing that  the  grade  shall  be  a  straight  line  between  given  points: 

6RADB   or  nSBT  BTBKKT. 

BandODoC  ntnm»laa.at 

Xut  Cnrb.  W«st  Cut). 

North  curb  of  Boutfa  West  Street 22.0  22.0 

South  propett^-line  of  West  Street 3S.1  39.1 

Bouth  curb-line  of  West  Street 40X>  4fU) 

North  curb-line  of  West  Street IHJH  40.0 

North  property-line  of  Went  Street 40.B  40.9 

A  point  ZOO  feet  north  of  line  of  Weet  Street. .  624  G2J) 

South  propertj-Ilne  of  North  Weet  Street 60.9  60.9 

South  curb-line  of  North  West  Street 61.2  01.2 

The  above  method  has  been  used  successfnlly  at  Omaha,  N'eb. 
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ASPHALT    PLANTS. 


The  mMhinery  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  asphalt  mix- 
ture is  technically  termed  the  plant.  Its  province  is  to  take  the 
different  materials  and  mix  them  in  the  proper  proportions  for  the 
pavement,  and  the  arrangement  that  will  properly  do  this  the 
most  cheaply  and  expeditiously  is  the  best. 

When  it  is  understood  just  what  is  required  of  the  plant,  it  is 
simply  a  problem  in  mechanical  engineering  as  to  its  exact  design. 

Like  all  machinery  a  large  first  cost  means  a  small  outlay  for 
operation  and  maintenance.  But  some  contractors  prefer  to  carry 
out  details  by  manual  labor  rather  than  by  machinery,  giving  as  a 
reason  that  it  is  less  liable  to  cause  delay  and  in  the  end  is  more 
economical.  All  details  mast  be  governed  by  circumstances  and 
the  conditions  of  each  case. 

Before  taking  up  methods  of  conatmction,  it  wiH  be  well  to 
discuss  somewhat  the  capacity  and  location  of  the  plant,  the  two 
being  associated  more  or  less,  especially  in  cities  that  cannot  be 
supplied  from  one  location. 

Capacity. 

In  cities  of  150,000  or  even  300,000  inhabitants  there  is  no 
necessity  for  more  than  one  plant  from  an  economical  standpoint. 
Where  different  companies  are  operating  in  the  same  city,  each 
must  have  a  plant  of  its  own;  hut  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  the 
qnestion  with  a  view  to  providing  for  a  community  as  economically 
OS  possible,  for  the  time  may  come  when  municipalities  will  lay 
asphalt  pavements.  New  York  City  has  agitated  the  question,  and 
Toronto  is  now  considering  it. 

Assuming  th^t  weather  conditions  wiU  nermit  asphalt  to  b« 
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laid  from  the  first  of<May  to  the  first  of  December  of  each  year, 
aod  that  there  wilt  be  twenty  days  per  month  suitable  for  work, 
there  will  be  140  working  days  each  season,  and  a  plant  having  an 
output  of  1000  square  yards  per  day  would  lay  140,000  yards  per 
year.  This  would  be  as  much  as  would  be  often  required  in  a  city 
of  the  size  mentioned  above.  It  is  perfectly  practicable,  however, 
to  construct  one  of  greater  capacity,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  one  Brooklyn  plant  laid  350,000  square  yards  of  pavement  in 
1697.  When,  however,  such  an  amount  is  laid,  the  hauls  in  many 
instances  must  be  excessive  and  then  there  eomes  up  the  ques- 
tion of 

LocatioiL 

This  ia  not  decided  simply  by  the  streets  to  be  paved.  AU 
material  used  must  first  be  taken  to  the  plant,  and  as  sand  forma 
about  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  wearing  surface,  the  question  of  its 
supply  becomes  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  location. 
If  sand  must  be  brought  from  outside,  a  plant  near  the  railroad 
or  vater-froot  is  almost  a  necessity. 

The  price  of  real  estate  must  often  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, as  what  would  otherwise  be  an  ideal  location  might  be  pro- 
hibitive on  account  of  the  fixed  charges  if  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
land  should  be  too  great. 

There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  dust  in  and  around  every 
asphalt  plant,  and  if  located  in  the  vicinity  of  expensive  mar 
chinery,  enough  damage  may  be  done  to  cause  a  nuisance. 

There  has  been  one  case  of  the  removal  of  a  plant  from  a  de- 
sirable locality  simply  on  account  of  the  destruction  to  machinery 
in  adjoining  buildings  by  the  dust  being  carried  into  open  win- 
dows. 

Territory  within  2^  miles  from  the  plant  can  be  economically 
supplied  with  material.  Working  ten  hours  per  day,  an  ordinary 
team  will  haul  four  loads  for  that  distance;  but  if  the  haul  be 
much  increased,  the  loads  would  be  reduced  to  three  and  the  cost 
of  hauling  correspondingly  increased. 

Assuming  the  wages  of  a  team  to  he  $5  per  day  and  that  each 
load  will  lay  33  square  yards  of  surface,  at  four  loads  per  day  the 
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cost  of  hauling  vill  be  3.8  cente  per  yard  for  surface  and  1.9  cents 
for  binder,  or  6.7  cents  complete.  With  three  loads  per  day  per 
team  the  cost  would  be  7.6  cents  per  yard.  Where  but  a  small 
amount  of  work  is  projected  outside  of  the  2|-mile  limit,  the  extra 
expense  would  not  be  much,  but  in  establishing  more  than  one 
plant  in  the  same  city  it  should  be  seriously  cooaidered. 

It  is  probable,  however,  in  making  a  final  decision  upon  a  loca- 
tion, that  the  governing  principles  will  be  coat  of  real  estate  and 
the  facility  for  receiving  the  crude  material. 

The  actual  work  to  be  performed  by  the  plant  is  heating  the 
sand  and  stone  for  binder,  making  the  aaphaltic  cement,  and  some- 
times the  stone-dust,  and  mixing  these  different  ingredients  in 
their  proper  proportions. 

HeatinK  tlw  Band. 

This  is  an  important  function.  To  lay  1000  square  yarde  of 
paTement  will  require  approximately  60  .cubic  yards  of  sand  and 
30  cubic  yards  of  stone  for  binder.  The  plant  should  have  a 
capacity  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  amount,  so  that  a  stoppage  of 
ft  few  honrs  would  not  interfere  with  the  supply  for  the  mixer. 
As  sand  retains  its  heat  when  in  bulk  for  a  long  time,  no  loss  en- 
sues from  the  storage  of  quite  an  amount. 

Sand  comes  to  the  plant  as  a  rule  damp  and  often  wet.  All 
moisture  must  be  evaporated  and  the  material  brought  to  a  tem- 
perature of  400".  The  sand  should  be  heated  as  uniformly  as  pos- 
sible, for  if  any  portion  be  too  hot,  it  is  liable  to  bum  and  injure 
the  asphalt  even  when  the  average  temperature  would  be  satis- 
factory. Just  what  temperature  asphalt  will  stand  without  injury 
is  not  positively  known,  but  there  is  no  necessity  of  heating  it  much 
above  400'"  F. 

The  sand  is  generally  heated  in  hollow  steel  cylinders  or  drums 
set  at  a  slight  vertical  angle.  Upon  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  angle- 
irons  are  bolted  at  intervals.  The  cylinder  is  set  in  a  solid  frame 
and  surrounded  by  an  iron  jacket.  The  beat  is  applied  to  the  apace 
inside  the  jacket  and  the  cylinder  revolved.  The  sand  is  carried 
oni  the  angle-bars  up  the  aide  of  the  cylinder  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance, when  it  falls  to  the  bottom,  is  again  carried  up,  the  operation 
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being  coDtinued  as  long  ae  the  sand  remains  in  the  drum,  l^e 
drum  beiBg  set  at  an  angle,  the  sand  falls  vertically  and  advances 
towards  the  lower  end  a  distance  equal  to  the  sine  of  the  vertical 
angle.  The  time  sand  is  retained  in  the  drum  is  regulated  by  the 
rate  of  its  revolutions.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  capacity  of 
the  sand  drum  will  be  governed  by  its  diameter  and  length. 

Some  heaters  are  constructed  on  a  somewhat  different  plan,  the 
heat-space  being  in  the  centre  of  the  drum,  and  the  sand  falling 
directly  upon  the  heated  cylinder,  llie  other  details  are  practically 
us  given  above.  An  attachment  is  made  by  which  all  dust  and 
steam  are  carried  oS.. 

As  the  heated  sand  is  delivered  at  the  end  of  the  drum,  it  is 
carried  by  elevators  to  the  storage-bin  on  the  mixing-platform. 

Aaphaltio  Cenwnt. 

To  lay  1000  square  yards  of  pavement  will  require  approxi- 
mately 35,000  pounds  of  asphaltic  cement  for  the  top  and  6000 
pounds  for  the  binder,  when  made  from  Trinidad  asphalt.  The 
refined  asphalt  ie  melted  in  kettles  and  the  petroleum  residuum  or 
other  flux  is  then  added.  As  a  different  amount  of  flux  is  used  for 
the  binder  cement,  separate  sets  of  kettles  will  be  Decessary  for 
economical  operation.  Three  kettles  should  be  provided  for  the 
surface  mixture  and  two  for  the  binder.  As  it  requires  about  eight 
hours  to  thoroughly  mix  the  oil  and  oflphalt,  as  soon  as  one  ketUe  ia 
emptied  it  should  be  immediately  refilled  so  that  there  will  always 
be  some  cement  ready  for  use. 

The  mixing,  or  agitating  as  it  ia  generally  called,  is  done  me- 
chanically and  also  by  means  of  air. 

The  mechanical  method  consists  simply  of  an  arrangement  by 
which  what  is  practically  a  paddle-wheel  is  revolved  in  the  kettle, 
keeping  the  material  in  constant  motion. 

With  the  air  process  a  series  of  perforated  pipes  are  laid  in 
and  around  the  inside  of  the  kettles.  By  means  of  a  pump  air  is 
forced  into  these  pipes  and  through  the  perforations  to  the  surface, 
thoroughly  mixing  the  oil  and  asphalt.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  these  two  ingredients  become  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
each  other,  so  that  the  fiux  shall  act  upon  all  the  asphalt,  conrert- 
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ing  it  into  a  homogeneous  compound.  After  the  cement  has  been 
thoroughlj  mixed  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  for  any  length 
of  time,  lest  there  may  be  some  separation  of  the  oil  and  asphalt, 
but  kept  constantly  in  motion  until  used. 

Care  Bhould  be  esercieed  also  when  the  bottom  of  the  kettle 
is  approached,  to  see  that  the  cement  still  contains  its  proper 
quantity  of  bitumen.  This  is  particularly  important  in  asphalts 
containing  a  large  amount  of  impurities.  A  failure  to  observe  this 
caused  a  mixture  to  be  sent  upon  the  street  that  contained  but  4 
per  cent  of  bitumen.  In  this  .particular  instance  the  discrepancy 
was  BO  great  that  it  wbb  easily  detected  by  the  inspector;  but  had 
it  been  somewhat  leas,  or  the  inspector  inattentive,  another  inex- 
plainable  failure  of  an  asphalt  pavement  would  probably  have  been 
reported. 

Stone-dvit. 

In  some  localities  pulverized  limestone  cannot  easily  be  ob- 
tained,  eo  that  a  mill  for  grinding  it  is  necessary.  This  involves 
an  extra  expense  in  the  construction  of  the  plant,  and  wbere  the 
etone-dust  can  be  obtained  in  the  market  it  will  generally  be 
cheaper  to  pnrchaae  it.  The  amount  used  per  square  yard  of  pave- 
ment is  about  14  pounds. 

Having  the  different  ingredients  already  prepared,  the  next 
step  is  the  process  of  mixing  itself.  The  mixer  consists  of  an  iron 
box  having  a  capacity  of  about  8  cubic  feet.  Through  the  bottom  of 
tiie  box  run  two  parallel  shafts  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  to  whidi 
are  attached  steel  blades  some  twelve  inches  long  and  four  inches 
wide,  set  at  an  angle  of  about  30°  to  the  shaft.  The  shafts  revolve 
in  opposite  directions,  the  blades  meting  into  each  other,  thor- 
oughly mixing  the  material  in  a  very  short  time.  The  bottom  is 
made  up  of  two  pieces  opening  by  means  of  a  lever  from  the  centre, 
so  that  the  mixture  drops  into  the  wagon  or  cart  waiting  below. 
This  part  of  the  machinery  is  located  on  a  platform  high  enough 
to  permit  a  team  to  drive  under  to  receive  the  charge. 

In  the  early  plants  sand  was  shovelled  into  an  iron  bucket  con- 
taining the  rigbt  quantity,  hung  on  an  overhead  trolley,  and  then 
pushed  by  hand  to  the  mixer  and  dumped.    The  asphattic  cement 
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is  then  dipped  from  the  kettle  into  a  Bmaller  backet,  weighed,  and 
then  conveyed  to  the  mixer  by  another  trolley,  w4iere  it  18  poured 
upon  the  sand  and  the  mixing  continaed  until  it  is  entirely  com- 
'  pleted,  the  actual  time  consumed  being,  on  an  average,  70  eeconda. 
Th«  binder  is  mised  in  a  similar  manner  in  a  separate  mizCT. 

In  more  recent  plants  sand  is  stored  in  a  bin  directly  over  the 
mixer,  so  that  by  pulling  a  slide  the  proper  amount  can  be  dropped 
into  the  box  without  extra  labor,  and  by  means  of  compressed  air 
the  aephaltic  cement  is  conveyed  to  the  mixer  and  the  required 
amounts  drawn  off  by  opening  and  closing  a  valve.  This  re- 
quires less  labor  for  the  operation  and  has  proven  very  success- 
ful. 

While  the  question  of  plant  has  been  discussed  from  the  stand- 
point of  1000  yards  per  day,  its  capacity  can  be  easily  increased  by 
increasing  the  size  of  the  mixing-box  as  well  as  the  number  and 
size  of  the  melting-kettles.  In  the  larger  plants  of  recent  date 
the  mixing-box  has  been  made  large  enough  to  contain  16  cubic 
feet  instead  of  8,  and  as  the  time  required  for  mixing  is  practically 
the  same,  the  capacity  of  the  plant  is  consequently  doubled  if  the 
other  parts  have  been  increased  correspondingly. 

Assuming  that  the  actual  time  of  mixing  is  70  seconds,  but 
that  one  charge  only  will  be  prepared  every  8J  minutes,  the  plant 
will  turn  out  in  ten  hours  240  charges.  The  charge  from  the 
8-foot  box  will  lay,  approximately,  4J  square  yards  of  wearing  sur- 
face, and  from  a  16-foot  box  9  square  yards,  giving  as  the  actual 
capacity  of  the  plant  1080  and  2160  yards,  respectivdy,  per  day. 

Coat. 
In  estimating  the  cost  of  an  asphalt  plant  the  necessary  build- 
ings and  real  estate  will  not  be  considered,  as  so  much  variation 
can  be  made  in  the  construction  of  the  one,  and  the  cost  of  the 
other  varies  so  greatly  in  different  cities.  There  is  also  a  great 
difference  in  the  actual  cost  of  installing  an  asphalt  plant,  depend- 
ing upon  its  capacity  and  exact  method  of  construction.  If,  as 
has  been  said  before,  a  large  amount  of  machinery  be  used,  the 
first  cost  will  be  increased,  but  the  expense  of  operating  will  be 
small.  A  satisfactory  plant  with  a  capacity  of  1000  yards  per 
day  can  be  built  under  ordinary  circumstances  for  $12,000,  while 
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one  of  double  its  capacity,  with  all  the  modem  and  improved  ma- 
chinery, should  cost  not  to  exceed  $26,000.  The  number  of 
employees  necessary  to  operate  a  plant  will  range  from  nine  to 
twenty,  according  to  size  and  manner  of  construction.  One  mod- 
em plant,  with  a  capacity  of  1200  yards  per  day,  has  been  operated 
by  ten  people,  iacluding  foreman,  timekeeper,  etc. 

Portable  Plants. 

When  the  asphalt-pavement  industry  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
for  many  years  thereafter,  it  was  not  considered  practicable  to  lay 
asphalt  pavements  in  cities  of  small  size  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  plant.  But  as  this  pavement  came  into  general 
favor  and  the  demand  for  It  became  greater,  even  in  the  smaller 
cities,  attempts  were  made  to  construct  portable  plants  that  could 
be  transported  easily  and  cheaply  from  one  city  to  another.  After 
many  trials  this  was  successfully  accomplished. 

The  Hetherington  Railway  Plant  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  one 
that  has  been  successfully  used.  This  plant  is  entirely  contained 
npon  two  railway  cars,  one  of  these  being  called  the  dryer-car,  and 
the  other  the  melting-ear.  The  cars  are  built  substantially  of 
steel  and  fitted  with  automatic  couplers  and  air-brakes,  and  in 
every  respect  are  made  conformable  with  master  car-builders' 
roles,  so  that  they  can  be  used  upon  all  railroads.  Upon  the 
dryer-car  is  established  a  steam-boiler.  Alongside  the  boiler  upon 
the  deck  of  the  car  is  located  the  engine  to  fumiah  power.  Upon 
this  car  there  are  an  air-compressor  or  blowing-engine,  a  boiler 
feed-pump  in  addition  to  the  injector,  a  double  rotary  exhauster, 
link-belt  elevator  for  shovelling  sand  on  the  drums,  and  another 
for  conveying  away  this  sand  after  it  has  been  heated.  There  ia 
also  established  upon  this  car  a  pair  of  compact  and  efficient  ro- 
tary drums  for  heating  sand  as  required.  Tlie  sand-drums  consist 
of  two  cylindrical  shells  of  medium  diameter  suspended  in  air  for 
the  proper  setting  or  housing  of  stean^  and  suitable  furnace  with 
hot-air  chambers. 

It  was  found  that  by  using  the  two  drums  arranged  as  de- 
scribed, exposed  to  the  radial  action  of  the  heat,  a  greater  nuiii> 
ber  of  square  feet  of  drum  surface  could  be  obtained  in  a  rea- 
sonably small  epace  than  by  any  type  of  eingle-drom  dryer. 
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Instead  of  following  the  old  plan  of  setting  drums  in  an 
inclined  plane  in  order  to  cause  the  sand  to  travel  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  these  drums  are  set  horizontally,  with  a  spiral  con- 
veyor, attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  shells,  carrying  the 
sand  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  sand  is  fed  to  the  drums  hy 
a  conveyor-screw.  The  heat  for  heating  the  sand  is  generated  in 
a  furnace  under  the  drums,  coal,  oil,  gas,  vood,  or  coke  heing 
used  as  fuel.  The  heat  from  the  fires  travels  the  full  length  of 
the  drums  along  the  under  side,  and  then  again  passes  the  Jull 
length  of  the  drums,  but  within  the  shells,  thus  utilizing  the  full 
omonnt  of  the  hest  that  is  generated  in  the  most  economical  man- 
ner. 

The  melting-car  contains  kettles  for  melting  the  asphalt  and 
making  asphaltic  cement,  as  well  as  the  sand  storage-hin  and 
actual  mixers.  In  this  plant  the  agitating  is  done  mechanically 
or  by  compressed  air,  or  by  both  as  may  be  desired.  When  both 
methods  are  used,  the  material  is  first  melted  in  an  open  kettle, 
when  it  is  transferred  by  a  vacuum  process  to  the  mechanical  agi- 
tator which  is  closed.  In  this  system  the  air-engine  ia  so  arranged 
that  it  may  be  used  both  for  pumping  air  from  the  closed  agitator 
and  for  pumping  air  inio  it.  The  agitator  ia  in  this  case  an  air- 
tight vessel  or  kettle,  provided  with  mechanical  means  for  stirring. 
The  vessel  has  connection  by  means  of  a  large  steam-jacketed 
pipe  with  the  open  kettles  of  the  system.  When  the  agitator  is 
to  be  filled  a  cock  is  opened  in  the  pipe  and  the  air-pump  begins 
to  exhaust  the  air  from  the  tight  vessel  or  agitator.  As  this  air 
is  withdrawn,  the  melted  asphalt  in  the  open  kettles  rushes  in  to 
take  its  place.  When  all  of  the  asphalt  has  passed  from  the  open 
kettle  into  the  closed  agitator,  the  cock  is  again  closed  and  the 
pump  ceases  operation.  After  the  asphalt  has  been  sufficiently 
stirred  and  mixed,  it  is  forced  through  the  proper  steam-jacketed 
pipes  from  the  agitator  to  the  mixer,  where  ii,  is  drawn  off  into  a 
measuring-vessel  as  needed. 

When  ready  for  travel,  the  plant  presents  an  appearance  much 
like  two  ordinary  freight-cars,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  a  permanent 
plant,  the  mixing  has  to  be  done  at  a  sufficient  height  to  allow 
teams  to  drive  under  the  mixer  and  receive  the  charge  direct. 

In  operation,  the  asphalt  is  melted  and  prepared  in  a  small 
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kettle,  and  sand  ib  shovelled  into  the  box  of  the  cold-sand  elers- 
tor.  This  delivers  the  sand  into  the  heating-drnmg,  from  which 
it  passes  into  the  boot  of  the  enclosed  hot-sand  elevator,  by  which 
it  is  carried  np  to  the  screen  and  then  falls  into  the  tempering- 
bin.  B;  using  an  overhead  screen  the  refuse  can  be  carried  away 
by  a  chute  without  having  to'be  rehandled.  While  the  sand  is 
being  heated,  the  asphalt  is  ready  melted  in  the  kettles  and  thor- 
oughly stirred  with  a  cylindrical  agitator.  The  materials  being  all 
ready,  the  operator  of  the  melting-car  opens  a  valve  under  the 
asphalt  pipe-line  and  allows  a  certain  amount  of  asphalt  to  flow 
into  the  receptacle  in  which  it  is  measured.  At  the  same  time  the 
operator  at  the  mixer  allows  the  hot  sand  and  carbonate  of  lime  to 
fall  on  the  mixer.  The  compact  asphalt  is  poured  into  it  and  the 
whole  mass  is  thoroughly  stirred  for  a  limited  period.  The  opera- 
tor then  pulls  a  lever  which  opens  a  door  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mixer  and  allows  the  charge  to  flow  into  the  wagon  standing  be- 
tween the  cars. 

This  and  other  plants  built  on  somewhat  the  same  order  have 
been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years,  and  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to 
lay  from  12S0  to  2000  square  yards  per  day. 

The  following  tables  are  given  to  show  the  varying  amounts  of 
bitumen  in  different  asphalts. 

Iaxlk  No.  72. 
AK^LTSZe  or  >.BPHAl.Tfi  TBOK  DmxBznT  SOUBOn. 


HwEm. 


Tritildkd  •spbftlt,  erode.. . . 

CatMUi  asphalt 

Dead  Sea  aepbalt 

Val  de  TravBra  asphalt. . , . 

BejBBel  asphalt 

Teim,  TJvaldB  Co.,  asphalt. 

Kentnrkj  asphalt 

California  Saiid-rock  asphalt 
"Aephalt  parMiiBat,  BaSalo, 


88.45 
30.40 
8S.09 


100  00 
B9.76 
100. 00 
00.99 
100.01 
100.01 
100.00 
99.99 

99.97 


*  Sam«  eomporiti<xi  aa  the  Delaware  ATenne  pavnaecit. 
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496       8TRSET  PAYEMEITTS  AND  PAVINQ  MATSBIALB. 


Barbadoea  mujack 

Hexicu  aaplult .•>.•> 

Utah  gam  gHaonito 

Bermudei  uplialt,  refined 

Standard  asplialt,  California 

Alcatraz,  crad«,  dry 

Refined  TTintdad  pitch 

Trinidad  pitch,  ornda 

Akkbicau  Bock  Abphaltp. 

Utah  rock  aaphalt,  lime 

Tezsa,  UtkUb  Co.,  rock  ahella 

TezM,  Montague  Co.,  rock  sand,.. ., 

Indian  Ten^torj,  rock  sand 

Indian  Terriloij,  rock  lima 

EuBOPKAB  Bock  AxroAun, 

Ummer  rook  chalk 

Lobsam  rock  elialk 

Beyssel  roek  chalk 

Tal  de  Travera  rock  ohalk 

Itagusa  rock  chalk 


Hearl7  100 
97.779 

Bi.eso 


4S.800 
IB.S 
0.1S9 


14.  W 
19.88 
11.809 
10.  IS 
8.99 


0.714 
3.391 
I.BIO 


85.70 
87.<8 
86.196 


Bafined  Trinidad  asphalt  contains  abont  10  per  cent  of  organic  i 
bitumen. 

Trinidad  cmda  asphalt  oontalns  abont  T)  pet  eoit  of  organia  i 
bitniMD. 

Id  other  mlatlM  a  traea  only  ot  sach  organle  matter  Is  tonnd. 
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INDEX 


ntMt  for  pftTiog'briok,  oblige  tor 967 

conditioiu  of 307 

UBchlnefor SM,  Sffi 

Abnsion  t«st  for  stone,  daacriptioa  of 890 

Msulta  of SaO 

AbsoipUoD  teat  for  pariDg-brlok,  method  of  coadiwtliig 973 

pKpHatlon  for 370 

rewiltaof 271,273 

TSlneof 378 

Aodduita  on  pkTomeatB 101,  103 

AlbkQ7,  Mrl7  paTemsnta  of 18 

Altonwtive  bide,  objectlona  to 881 

AmpUbole t 10 

Aiwl;^  of  uphalt;  Aaphilto 80 

Bechelbconn SI 

BubMlom MO 

Bermodei 71,  496 

Cab»n 49S 

DeadBM iW 

Indian  Territory 496 

EeDtnck^ 49S 

Hexicu 04.09,  70,  4M 

Book ....68,190,  496 

Tmm 74.76,490 

TAbkof 496,  496 

Trinidad 04,  60,  61.  4«,  490 

Utah 70,  490 


cenMDt,  nataral 

Portland 

olaj 

gllMIDil* 

497 
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AMlfsia  of  gT«nlt«,  Bam  (V(.) a» 

Blue  Bill  (Uaiae) 33 

Eieter,  CmKfornift 25 

Mllford,  M»ss 2g 

Nortli  Jay,  Me 88 

Pateraburg.  Va Si 

Port  Deposit,  Md 81 

QuIdc;,  MnasI 2i 

Walerford,  Coon 88 

kaolin eo,  8S 

lime 88 

limeRone  and  reeoltiag  limes 88 

Bedford 87 

fromTarioos  locatltiaa 3ft 

TreotoD SS 

Maltlia 6S 

Hat«iial  for  cement 188 

paTing-brick 840 

porphyr}' 8ft 

Bandstone,  Bere* S8 

Colonido 84 

shale 8» 

tnp-rock,  BiidBboioagh,  Pa aS 

UeridoD,  Coon 8tt 

•                                  MoDSOD,  Mass 8S 

New  Jersey 8T 

Appian  Waj 8 

ArtiBoUl-sloae  blocks .^.  14t 

Aspbalt,  uudyslsof,  EndemBon's  method 68 

LdUtoD'a  method I& 

Richardsoa's  method BH 

BadtWa  method ; St 

artificial,  Day's  experiment  with 47 

Asphalto  flaitng 0S 

refining H 

BatbadoeB,  aDalysia  of : 4llt 

description  of TO 

Bechelbronn,  analyslB  of. 61 

Bennndec,  analysis  of 71 

descriptton  of 71 

first  used  In  paTement , 71 

loca*ionof 7I> 

Oalifomla,  analysis  of .-... 08 

bUameDin - 2!S 

description  of 48,  8& 
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.A^hklt,  Cklifotnlft,  first  nsed 03 

location  of 08,  06 

ebaneterot 319 

comparisoii  of  dIffeNDt  kinds Ss 

cost  of 350 

Gabui,  noBljsisof 4*S 

deBcrlpliou  of 17 

Dead  Sen,  uudysU  of 406 

dMCTlp^on  of 78 

definition  of 43,41 

Egjptian,  description  of 79 

fomution  of . . . .    44,49,49 

boiT  tested 330 

Indinn  TsTritorr,  nnnljrsis  of 490 

bitanten  in 70 

description  of 70 

Eentncky,  nn&ljBla  of 495 

■DAljaiBotiDckoootnining 73 

bitamen  In 73 

deacriptitm  of 73 

prepkMtiou  of 72 

nsed  in  parenients 78 

location  of 58 

Uexican,  nnslfsis  of 09,70,496 

description  of 09 

location  of 00 

Uontana  77 

petrolenm M 

rock  of  California,  description  of H 

location  of ■ 00 

TOok  of  Bnropa,  analysis  of 68 

bitnutenin 68 

formation  of OT 

location 07 

«jTian 78 

wiltable  Tor  pKTements 310 

terms  for 40 

Texas,  nnalyslB  of. 74,76,403 

location  of... 78 

preparation  of 78 

OSes  of -..    74 

Trinidad,  analysis  of 64,  60,  61 

bitumen  in. 2H9 

bow  mined S8 

location  of 57 
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Aaphali,  TrinId4d,-reflningor 60,  U 

Torkej 78 

Dtmh,  analyMs  of 7»,  <« 

description  of. 75 

qnutiljof n 

vftlne  of  ftDftljMB W 

Aaphklt  block  pBTcmant :  adrantagesof 260 

■mount  of 950 

bloeka,  how  mmda SS5 

how  laid.  2S8.418 

^Mof. 26«,41S 

Cork  blocks,  cost  of 397 

whsraUid 267 

MMtof 990 

flntWd S» 

In  Fanf  hkoopflle 104 

Bpodfieatlon  for:  blocks,  oompositfon  of. 419 

eoTMlug  for 414 

how  laid 41S 

die  of 418 

Aipbaltene,  deoeriptlon  of , 51 

formaU  for S2,  54 

Aaphaltlc  eemant :  amoont  in  parement 839,  950,  4M 

as  a  liquid 93S 

fluxes  for 890,991,299 

hardnen,  how  te*t«d 23S 

la  Washington. 994 

how  prepared 890,4(10 

Aapbaltlna:  cement,  composition  of 854 

description  of 99S 

paremsDt,  coat  of 965 

mixture SS5 

speeifications  for 954 

Asphalt  macadam,  first  nwd 8 

Aq>halt  pavement:  Amerioan,  In  Europe 9M 

binder  for,  action  of  water  on 888 

eompoeltioD  of 880 

object  of... 880 

size  of  stone  for 981 

thickness  of 380.  3»7 

cost  of 960,851 

cracks  In 288 

cansed  bj  what 288 

effect  of 39t 

how  formed 989 
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Asphilt  pkTomcnt :  ondcBln,  how  prerented 2SS 


(Able  for  UTing  onL S!18 

dunagod  br  fire 240 

«fl«ct  of  illomiiiBtiag-gu  on 28ft 

•ppearaneoof 240 

flnt  Ud:  Lcmdon 7 

NBwTork.' m 

P«ri* a 

United  SUtos 31K 

WaBhiDgtOQ 21S 

(onndJitiDiu  for:  bitaminooB SSI 

broken  Btone 888 

cobblaston* 888 

nOMwltrof SSI 

■tons  block 888 

gi»dMof 816,917.818 

gntten  for,  how  Utd 887 

mBteri^  for SS7 

how  Uld  Bg^nst  rigid  snrfaoe SSft 

inCkiro 14S 

nwlDtenMiee  of .....844,  S46,  847 

material  for 32S 

nuthod  of  Ujing 888,888 

method  of  rolling 281 

amotmtof 8SS 

objection!  to 21« 

on  bridge* 861 

MDdfor B8ft 

alia  of,  in  difluent  eltiM 237 

■UpperiDOMof 81ft 

■Uuid«rd  of  condition  of,  at  ezplntion  of  gnuantf. . . .  £40 
t«inpentnr«  of  air  when  lajlng  should  be  diecontlnned  287 

tamperatnrs  of  material  when  laid 884 

wearing  tnrfaee  of  :aaphaltic  cement  in 839 

oompoeitlon  of 887 

htjing 888 

minenil  nMtter  for 328 

leqninmente  of 8S7 

rolling 884 

thicknenof 288 

weightof 260 

when  too  soft 888 

Aipbalt-paTemant  epeelficationi : 

binder,  asphalttc  cement  (or 807 
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Aiplialt-parenieiit  specificstloni: 

binder,  characteT  of. . ., .  SffT 

Low  l&id 887 

Btone  for 897 

thlAnessof «I7 

gonend  TsqairementB  of 408 

mmltha  (tiqaid  uphftlt),  how  iu«d 401 

propertlesof 401 

not  laid  In  wetwMther 408 

lock  Mphalt,  amount  o(  bUam«D  in 408 

■       Low  laid  401 

temparatorfl  of 409 

WMiing  surface,  uphalt,  dMOriptlon  of 896 

aapLaltic  eemont.  Low  mads 899 

gntters,  how  treated 4(0, 

how  laid ; 400 

how  prepared 400 

mineral  matter,  AneneM  of 400 

mlxtnrefor MS 

petroleum  oil,  description  of 896 

proportions  of  material  for 400 

railing 401 

■and,  siu  of 400 

temperature  of 400 

Asphalt  plant :  eapscitj  of 4S7 

cost  of 498 

location  of 488 

machinery  tor 491 

portable,  eapadtyof 49; 

demand  for -. 4M 

deacription  of 486,  4M 

proTlnceof 4S7 

work  of:  aspLalUo  cement,  preparation  of 4M 

sand,  bow  heated 480 

stoDfr^uBt,  preparation  of, 491 

tlmeof  mlzlog 498 

Asphalt  roads  in  California 13 

Australian  wood  pavements 890 

London S86 

New  York 881 

Baltimore,  earlj  pavemeDls  of 11 

Barl>ado«B  asphalt '. 78 

Baaalt,  composition  of 8^ 

dsBcriptlou  of 80 

Belgian  blocks,  deactlptlon  of ISO 
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BelgUa  blocks,  first  used  In  New  York 180 

iiutt«ri«1  for 181 

cbjectlons  to 186 

Bpec'iflcatioDB  for 18S 

BelgUn^bloek  paTsment 9 


ducriptioQof ; 18S 

«8timat«d  coat  of 187 

howUid 188 

Beroa  eandrtone,  uialjaiBof 88 

location  ot 83 

atrengtbof 88 

Bennndez  uphalt 70 

Bids,  slteruRtiTe 1 : 881 

certified  cheek  toaccompuiy 883 

not  to  be  changed  after  Dpening 888 

not  to  be  received  after  espiiatioD  of  tlnie  limit 888 

tobeindaiBod  with  name  of  bidder 888 

unbalanced 888 

Bidders,  blanks  tobepiorided  for 882 


notice  to 890 

Binder,  amonut  of,  for  broken-stone  parement 848 

for  asphalt  paTement 280 

macadam  pavement 889 

material  for 8iO,  846,  860,388 

Blotite  granite 18 

Bitnmen,  amonnt  of,  to  asphalt 328 

asphalt  pavements 226,  226,  243,260 

artificial,  how  discovered 66 

as  nataral  gas 44 

definition  of 40-48 

derivation  of  word 40,41 

dlvisloDE  of 48 

forms  of.  for  pavements. 62,  319 

origin  of:  Oerman  theory 46 

Halo's  theory 45 

MendeleJefTs  theory 49 

Hoissan's  theory 40 

Peckbam's  theory 60 

Torrey's  theory 40 

Wall  and  Sawkln's  theory  48 

Wnrtz's  theory 60 

partsof 61 
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Bitumea,  Biuid-beuliig 68 

BolventB  for >,.,..,. 65 

transportaUoD  of. 64 

BUiik  forms  for  bidden 88X 

Blocks:  aapliBlt,  oork,  size  of. 256 

first  used 255 

BiMOf S30 

Belgian 180,185 

gnnite 18S 

first  nsed 5 

■  first  used  in  Liverpool 7 

siie  of,  in  American  and  Enropean  dtiee 181 

Medina  sandstone 907 

paTiag,  of  Rome,  aiieof. 5 

stone,  for  Blackfrian  Bridge, 8 

si«eof,  in  Catania,  Ital; 179 

European  dtles, IDS 

wood,  BiMof. 2M,a85.  aao 

Bond,  amount  of.  Id  contract 883 

Bonus  foi  completion  of  contract 881 

Boeton,  early  pavementa  of 10 

Boulevard,  the  first. S 

Brick:  bine,  made  in  England 80 

early  use  of 88 

fire-clay BS 

first  nsed  in  England. S» 

floating 88 

in  pyramid 86 

kiln,  first  In  United  States.. 89 

manufacture  of  paving 90 

paving,  see  Paving-brick. 

shale 85 

vitrified 86 

clay  to  produce 87 

test  of '. 87 

Brick  pavements,  advantages  of 261 

amount  in  United  Sutes 291 

cost  of,  in  American  cities 892 

estimated 292 


first  laid  In  TJoited  Slates 

fonndatioD  for,  brick  laid  flatwise. . 
broken  stone 


plank  and  sand.. 
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Brick  pkvamauta,  in  Engluid 208 

in  Holland 358 

lifeot 853 

in  Japan 258 

Jolnt-fllUng  fot. 284,286 

cement  gront 287 

sand 387 

temperatara  of  paTing-cement  foi SS7 

lajing,  arrangement  of  brick 389 

breaking  Joints 268 

preparing  bed ISS 

roHlog 888 

testing  (or  soft  brick 88S 

material  per  square  jard  of 39% 

nmblingof 285 

caoBes  of 285 

exam  plea  of 385 

how  preTented 366 

Brick  paTementi,  ipeclflcstionH  for  :  brick,  hoir  laid 411 

bow  tested 411 

In  Philadelphia. 291 

Bt  LoalB. 800 

Jtdnt-fllling  for 413 

■i«BOf 410 

ooTariug  for 418 

Brick  ridewklki,  how  Ud 477 

where  laid 477 

Bridges,  aaphalt  pavemeDt  on 251 

eipaualoD-Joint  In 851} 

Broken  etone,  Toids  In 130,  184 

how  reduced 128 

Broken^stone  paTemeata,  conBtnictlon  of,  amount  of  rolling  tor. .  .888,  S41-M8 

finishing  surface &4S 

foundation  course 887 

eroee.section  of 847 

crown  of 844 

dnunage  for 884 

foandatioD  for 884 


gutlera I 

Macadam's  theorj  of I 

Macadam's  and  Telford's  methods  oompared..S8I,  I 

I,  cost  of,  in  Glasgow 1 

London I 

Haraeillee I 
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Brok«ii-atOD«  p«T«meiils,  nuinUnknce,  coat  of,  in  Paris 870 

Boch«Bt«r,  N«w  Tork  . .  871 

iMteriilfor 888 

obJecUTtisto 388 

pnparktionof  roftd-bed 3SS 

loUar  tor 838 

rolUog 838 

dM  uid  Blupe  of  Btone  for. . .  .380, 886,  887,  U9, 349 

Bp«ciflc*tioiu  foi  Boston 348 

Brookljti sa 

ProTidence 347 

spriDkliag 846 

Telford's  method 380 

binding  for 880 

TreMgaot'a  metbod 339 

nsa  of  bioder  for 388 

qDuititj  of 889,  348 

whoD  fint  built  BfBtematlcallr 8S& 

Broken-atoiia  roaxis,  see  Uacadun  roads. 

old  metbods  of  coDBtractlDg S89 

8iK>  of  stone  for 330,383 

tbiokoMSof 338 

Bumettislng 328,  3M 

•fleet  of 82* 

railwft}'  tiea,  cost  of 3S6 

California  Mphalt,  analysis  of 68 

deseriptlou  of 63 

first  used 68 


location  of 68 

Oallforaia,  aaphalt  roads  in IS 

Carbonate  of  lime  foraepbalt  pavements 827 

Cartbaginians,  the  first  road>buildera S 

Cedar-block  pavement,  amount  in  CLicago -. .  S18 

In  tbe  Central  West 311 

life  of 811 

sapless 8ia 

specifications  for......... 818 

Cement,  artlflcUl 97 

eonsamptioD  of : 183 

definition  of 96 

eBrl7iiaeof 96 

expansion  of,  in  setting 119 

test  for 119 

bow  tested lOi 
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Cement  made  In  United  States 07 

natural 07 

Biialjslsof 100 

flneDesaot 101 

Ke»  York  Bailding  Code  definition  ot 96 

prodactiDD  of ISU 

Maalts  of  testa  OD 102 

strength  of ]  07 

TBiue  ot 184 

neat,  and  Band,  teats  of 104 

PorUwid 97 

analjBls  of 99 

of  materials  for 18S 

Sneneasof 101 

result  of  teats  for lOd 

valneof 100 

first  made  Id  United  States 97 

first  need 97 

ideal,  composition  of W 

magnesia,  maiimam  amount  In 99 

production  of. 183 

requiremeDts  for ,-. 890 

specifications  for 106 

specifications  of  first  patent  for 97 

strength  of 108,107 

value  of 188 

Roman 97 

Boeendale,  see  Natural S8 

nseof,  in  cold  weather 115,  117 

value  of  long-time  tosts  of 104,  lOS,  106 

Cement  carb,  estimated  cost  of 478 

materlaiin   4TS 

specification  for 471 

steel  edge  for 470 

Cement  gutter,  estimated  cost  of 473 

form  of 481 

how  laid 471 

BpeclficBtiona  for 471 

Cement  sidewalks,  estlmatod  cost  of. 479 

how  laid 478 

material  for 479 

specifications  for. 478,  479 

Cementitlons  Talue  of  atone 860 

Ceramite  blocks - 143 

Certified  checks  to  acoompany  liids. 882 
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Cortified  eh«cka  to  aceompuk;  bids,  amoanl  of 88^ 

Cliarcool  Toada 808 

CherC  pavement 143 

Chicago,  eaflf  pavements  of 11 

Cllj  engineer  to  bidoa  work S8ft 

Clay,  classes  or 88,84 

colored  b; BS 

definlUoDot 80.83 

fire,  analTsis  at 85 

fiuxMof 84 

amoDDt  of :.     85 

uon-pUstle S4 

piMtic  84 

fusible 81 

Ugb-grade 84 

low-grade ...-     84 

pennanancB  of  form  ia 88 

how  produced 88 

plasUcltyof 82.84. 87 

preparation  of,  for  paving-brick 90,  ftl,  M 

properties  of 82 

refractory '  84 

ClereUnd,  early  paTsmenls  of 13 

Coal-tar,  how  discovered  In  asphalt 06 

Coal-tar  pavements  condemned  in  Washington S18 

cost  of  repairs  to. 213,  3U 

first  laid 211,213 

life  of 213 

■paelBcations  foF 218 

Coal-tar  pitch 197 

Cobblestone  pavement,  amoant  in  United  Slates 188 

crosa>section  of 183 

description  of 183 

estimated  cost  of 184 

foundation  (or. 184 

how  laid 188 

repdrslo IM 

Cobblestones,  alseof 161, 183 

specifications  (or. .....181,  182 

Colorado  sandstone,  analysisof S4 

description  of 33 

strength  of 84 

Concrete,  action  of  frost  on 115, 117 

bitaminons. 313,  918 

compoBitloQ  of 131 

ooDsisteney  of 139 
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Oooeiete,  eoat  of 904,479 

defloltioDof 130 

•Vlf  UM  of H 

nunplttof 120 

hand  And  machlik«  mixed,  ral«tiT«  T«lae  of 180 

howldid 13S 

liow  mixed 121,  1S3,  136,  308,  890 

how  protected 30S 

machineefor  mixing 128,  137. 139.  ISO 

material  per  «ablo  yard  of 308 

.  ertim>t«]  cost  of 304 

pToporiiona  for 120,  129 

qaantltjt  of  material  In 138,  181,  473 

Concrete  base,  flntt  tised  In  London 7 

first  used  in  New  Tork 10 

flrst  need  fur  wood  pavements 304 

Contneta,  bond  for 888 

bonaa  for  completing 884 

extra  work  ander 880. 

Indeterminate  qaantiliealn 880 

let  for  lamp  sam 880 

roiintenaDce  clause  In S85,  887 

penalt7for  failnre  to  complete 884 

time-limit  of 884 

Coidora,  pavements  of 5 

Cost  of  aapfaait-blodc  pavemrat 2S0 

asphalt  pavement 351 

(wphalllna 2U 

Belgian-block  pavement 187 

brick  pavement SOS 

bKdcen-Btone  pavement 888 

oobblestoDB  pavement ^.-   IB4 

granite  pavoment , SOS,  306 

macadam  roada  ... » SOS 

Medina  sandstone SOS 

wood  pavement 398,805,  809,818,  831 

ConrtTsrda,  necessitjr  of 400 

width  of 483 

CreoMteoil,  amoautof,  per  cnbie  foot  of  timber 399,  818 

definition  of 836 

preservative  valne  of .....•-■ 826 

shoQldcontaiunaplithalene 838 

Graosoting,  deSnltion  of .338 

Indianapolis  speciScations  for 818 

London  specificatlone  tor SOS 

valne  of,  to  pavement 801 
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Croee-bretiking  tost  for  paTiDg-brick,  method  of  ctHidacting 9T8 

TMK>na  for. 274 

nlueof 274 

Oross-section   of  asphklt  pftvemeDt S85 

Belgian  "       188 

brick  "       284 

broken -HtoD e  "       ,., 847 

cobblesMae   "       188 

gMoite  "       1B9 

OroBs-walka,  dlmeneioot  of 209,  894 

bow  laid 209,  8»4 

material  tat, 209,  894 

Crows  of  pavements,  formnU  for  lajlug  oat SOS 

on  side-bill  streets 901 

principles  for  determining SOD,  201 

table  for 203 

CroBbing-tMt  for  paviDg-bri^,  method  of  condncting 279 

Talne  of 37$ 

.Cuban  asphalt 77 

Cnrbing,  concrete,  see  Cement  carb. 

Curbstones,  cost  of 464.  474 

dimensions  of 894,  488 

foundation  for 895,  4M 

amonnt  of  concrete  for 4M 

bow  dr«8eed 89S,  404 

how  set 464 

limestone  for '. 467 

material  for '468 

object  of 463 

radius  of 465 

specifications  for  i  Cincinnati 468 

Liverpool 467 

NewTorkCi^ 468 

Rochester '. 469 

St.  Lonls 468 

Coshion-eoat  for  asphalt  psTementa,  description  of 284 

objections  to 330 

thickness  of 380 

Cjfpress-block  pavement  In  GalveatoB 816 

In  Omaha 811 

llfeof «18,  816 

Dead  Sea  asphalt 78 

Diabase  (trap-rock),  formation  of 20 

looatioDof 30 

Dolomite SB 
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Dnins^  of  muBdaiu  streets  and  HMds. S84,  U6S 

Eari7  pavements,  conetructioD  of 178 

i^^Ms-Beatioii  of 199 

ot  Barope 179 

Earth,  compositloo  of  ciost  of '  14 

Egyptian  aqihalt 79 

Engineering,  Seliool  of,  in  Bpain  , , ,, 4 

Estimates  of  ooat.  how  made 1S4 

E*ftporation  of  water  from  p«vinK-briek 271 

Ezpaneion* joint  tor  asphalt  pavemsnt , S89 

asphalt  pavemeDt  on  bridges 2G3 

brick  pavement 38S 

wood  pavmnent 395,  SM,  808,  ^1 

Feldspar,  compoaitloD  of IS 

how  destroyed 81 

varieties  of 16,  80 

Petrold 197 

Fine&ese  of  oemsnt 101 

BpeoifleatioDB  for 106 

Fire-cUy 84 

analysis  of 8S 

Fire-day  bri«k 8S 

FormaUfor  determining  economic  life  of  pavements 15S 

for  determining  relative  value  of  paving-brick 377 

for  obtaining  amoant  of  traction  on  grades 483 

FoondattoD  for  asphalt  pavement 331 

Belgian- block  pavement 18S 

brick  "        283 

broken-stone  "         ' 8S5 

cobblestone  "        184 

granite-block         "         191 

macadam  roads 860 

Fnsibility  of  cUy 84,  85,  87 

Galveston,  wood  pavemeota  of. SIS 

Qenoa,  streets  of 8 

Oilsnnite,  analysis  of. '. 48,  76 

Olasa  pavement 141 

Qneiss 19 

Qrades,  effect  of 483 

emmpleeof. .- 488,  480,  486 

for  asphalt  pavements 316 

formnla  to  obtain  traction  on 463 

how  established 484 

on  boslnesa  streets. 469 

steep,  at  Inteneetfons 485,  480 
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Ormdes,   gteep,  best  pavement  for 4S8 

Qnnite,  adapted  for  carbing,  and  paTomenta 19 

analjHisof 21,  22,  38,  84,  M 

charact«r[atlefi  of 17 

cmBhlng  strength  of 27 

defloltion  of 17 

formation  of 17 

properties  of 18 

rift  of 18 

valne  of  annal  product 25 

varietiM  of 18 

Granite  blocks :  dimenBions  of.  In  American  and  Baropean  cities Ittl 

principles  determining 180 

first  used S 

In  Vienna 810 

■peciflcatloQS  for 190 

used  as  toothing-blocks  Id  Btreei-«ar  tncka, 4S7 

wear  of 188 

Onuite  pavement :  blocks,  bow  laid  at  Intersections 198,  194 

how  laid  in in 

concrete  fonndatioD  for........ IBS 

CToaB>ieotion  of 199 

estimated  eoBt  of 906 

foundation  for 191 

preparation  ot 199 

in  Vienna 210 

Granite  pavement,  Jolnt-SlUng  for:  ferrold 197 

gravel,  temperature,  and  slie  ot 198 

Hnrphj  gront 197 

paving  cement,  amount  per  sq.  jd....  199 

compoalUonof 197 

temperature  «f. 20S 

Portland  cement 197 

tar  and  gravel 197 

laying 19C 

material  per  square  yard  of SOS 

organization  of  gang  for  lajing 905 

ramming,  importance  of 19S 

repairs  to 168 

width  of  joints  in 19S,  196 

Philadelphia  apeciflcations  for 105 

Granite  pavement  specifications  :  blocks,  classes  of 403 

description  of 400 

how  laid 404 

concrete  foundation 405 
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QtaitlM  pkTemeDt  speoiAoktloDs:  gnTel 405 

p«Tuig-MiiieDt,  compoflltion  of. 400 

tempentnn  of 40S 

■uid,  foDndatitm. 404 

■pribkliiig  frith  water 40S 

Qnnl  for  jolnt-fllling 198 

Toidsin 184 

Ot«m  pavement 140 

Onidet  pavMneat ft 

dewripttoDof 181 

slie  of  blooka  In 10 

Onanntj  for  asphalt  pavement 240,  888 

hrick  ••        887 

gmnite        " 887 

how  paid  tor. 880,  887 

t«nn  of ,  prlnciplet  determining 886,  887 

Oatteta,  depth  of,  how  determined  200 

for  asphalt  pavement,  bow  laid 289,401 

material  for 288 

for  brokeii-stoiie  pavement B47 

forma  of ; ' 481 

how  laid 480 

materials  for 480 

Hardness  and  apedfie  gravitf  of  paving-briok. 270 

ofaaphaltlcoement,  how  tasted S88,  234 

of  paving-brick,  how  tested 202 

Uohs' scale  tor 242 

valne  of  teeU  for STIi 

Eeading-atonea,  dimenslonaof 895 

how  set 800 

EighwaTAct,  first,  In  England 4 

Holbom,  pavements  of & 

Hornblende IS 

Homblende  granite .>. 18 

Hornblende,  blotlte  granite 18 

HndsoD  Biver  blnestone,  composition  of 80 

description  of 20 

location  of SO 

Hydranllc  limestone,  composition  ot 06 

definition  of 00 

lilaminatlng-gas,  effect  of,  on  asphalt  pavements 230 

Indian  Tsiritorr  asphalt 76 

Instructions  lo  bidders .'. 882 

Iron  macadam  pavements 141 

Iron  pavements 188, 189 
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iMlj,  pavemBUts  of 9 

Jasperite  pavement 140 

Jerusaleni,  BtreeU  of 3 

Jetlej'  pavement 14& 

Joint-filling 197,806 

for  brick  pkTement 284,  2W,  418 

In  Pbiladolpiak »1 

InSt.  Lonla 280 

for  M«dlnk  BuidHtone  pftTttmeat 406 

(or  wood £»!.  2B0,  2W.  801,  308,  808,818,81ft 

Joints  in  pAvemeat,  t&raod  gravel  fintnsed 7 

In  Now  Torkatj 10 

Joints  in  street-cM  tncks,  eSectof,  on  tnclion _ 431,433 

how  made 431 

number  of  special,  in  Brooklyn 453 

in  Chicago 4G2 

EaoIlD,  anal;r8ls  «t 80.  M 

cbaracteristicB  of .•.. 80 

chemical  fotiuala  for 6U 

flnssi  for 81 

formation  of 80,  6< 

Kentuckj  asphalt .- 78 

Kyanizing 8SS 

Ufe  of  aspbalt  paTUnenta IM 

in  London 243 

Belgian-block  paTementa tH 

brick  pavementa 154 

Id  Holland 858 

granite  pavements 108 

Medina  sandstone  pavements 307 

pavementB  In  European  cities 158 

wood  paveutents  in  Chicago 813 

in  London 2M 

In  Omaha 811 

to  Paris 808 

in  Quebec 80* 

Lime,  definition  of M 

analj'sis  of 88 

Limestone,  analTsis  of. 88,  87,  88,  8lt 

Bedford  oolitic,  analysis  at 37 

deaeriptioD  of 88 

effect  of  beat  OD 87 

strength  of 37 

dolomite , 35 

for  maoadam  pavements 841 
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Limestoiie,  formation  of 84 

li^dntalic,  ukalfsia  of 86 

definition  of 86,  96 

marble,  definitioD-of S6 

oolitic,  formation  of  . ,. 85 

Btnngtlior ; 80 

Trenton,  analjslsof 88 

location  of 87 

usee  of 37 

Liquid  Bsphalt,  hoir  used 401 

propertiee  of 401 

Lithaaola,  pavemeats  of T 

Liverpool,  granite  blocks  first  naed  in 7 

London,  earlj  nood  parementsof 6 

streets  of 6 

Macadam  peTement,  see  Broken  stone  pavement. 

toads 850 

amount  bnilt  In  Netr  Jersey 8S2 

appropriation  for,  in  MsBsacbuaotts SSO 

In  New  York 853 

character  of  stone  for 85? 

oost  of  con  at  ruction  of,  eatlnuted 868 

in  Massachneetts 363 

in  Ifew  Jersey 863 

drainage,  necessity  for S5S 

rules  of  Mass.  Higbwaj  OommiaaitmerB  for. 854,  855 

hov  paid  Cor,  ]q  Massachnaetts 851 

in  New  Jersey 8S1 

In  Sew  York 833 

maintenance  of:  cost  of,  in  England 870 

in  France 870 

inEnropa 871 

methods  of 860 

qnantity  of  material  used  in 86S,  870 

qoantity  of  material  for 861 

qnsBtions  governing  construction  of 8SS 

rots  In 871 

Bpeelflcatlons  for:  New  Jersey  806 

New  York 804 

Owen's 866 

sprinkling 872 

■tone  for,  In  Maesacliasetts 6S3 

abrasion  teat  of 850 

description  of  teet  of 859 

machine  for  test  of 860 
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Mkcadun  roads,  stone  for,  la  MusRclLDsatta,  else  of S5B 

width  snd  thIekBew  of ,  bow  determined 8M 

Hae«dain'e  thMry  of 831 

■tmndard  for,  in  Hass 8fi6,  867 

N.J 85«,   86T 

Quoon'sCo.,L.  L  867 

Hagnesta,  maximnia  amoimt  la  Portland  cement W 

Haintenuice:  aapbalt  paTements,  Buffalo  metbod. 245 

Cincinnati  method S45 

Cost  ot,  in  Boffalo SM,  247 

Oncinnati. 2M,  M7 

European  cities 248 

Omaha 24«,  847 

Rochester S48 

Washington. 24«.  247 

Omaha  method '. 244 

WaahlugtoD  method S4fl 

how  paid  for 886,  887 

Macadam  roadi 870 

period  of. 8S1,  886 

oonditlona  governing. 886 

wood  pavements. 397,  800 

Maltha,  aoalTaia  of 6S 

as  a  flux 22S 

definition  of.. 48 

depoaltaof. 42 

description  of A2 

how  obtained. <2 

Marble Se 

Material,  qnantltj  of,  for  aiphalt  pavements 489,  490,  401 

Belgian  pavements 187 

brick  pavements 292 

cobblestone  pavements 184 

granite  pavements 20S 

macadam  streets  and  roads 861,  S6S 

maintaining  macadam  streeta  and  roads. . .   .889,  STO 

Medina  sandstone,  composition  of. 88 

description  of ,     81 

location  of 81 

pavements,  oost  of,  in  Cleveland 208 

Eocbeeter 20B 

description  of  blocks  for 207 

dimendoQ  of  blocks  for. 207 

how  laid  in  Cleveland 207 

Rochester 208 
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MedInK  UDdstona  pByomeiits,  Joint-filler  for SOS 

Hedliw  Muidstoiie  pATement,  specifimtions  for  : 

cUsaes  of  bloeka. 406 

coTeriD^  for , 410 

deacrlptlon  of  block*. 406 

liowlaid 408 

nmmlng 408 

]•^u^filllng 40» 

hoir  applied 410 

H«ic«i  uphalt 68 

Mexico  City,  pkvemento  of S 

MiM,  dMcrlption  of. 16 

Tuletiesof. 16 

Montana  uphalt 77 

Uortar,  mctiOD  of  trost  on US 

oomposition  of. 100 

eortof 47» 

deflniUoD  of .....loo 

Id  Mlt  water Ill 

strength  of Ill,  11» 

materiel  In 47» 

mixed  with  salt  water 113 

strength  of. 114 

mle  for  amount  at  salt  in US 

time  of  use  after  mixing. 118,   US 

nnlt  of  meaeaToment  of 110 

Tolnmeof 110,  138 

Hadelaffl. 84 

MaecoTiie  biotite  granite 18 

HoBoovlte  gfanite 18 

Uurphy  grout 197 

Natural  gas  a  bitumen 44 

Hapthalene,  ralue  of.  in  creoeote SM 

NewOrleani,  early  pavements  of. 13 

New  York,  concrete  base  for  pavemente  first  need  In 10 

earlj  pavements  of 9 

first  asphalt  pavement  in 215 

first  cobblestone  pavement  In 8 

mortality  of .*.  166 

Noiseless  manhole-covers. 34B 

Noiseless  stone  pavement 144 

NoUce  to  bidders 890 

Oolitic  limestone 8S,  86 

Pelcnqne.  Mexico,  pavements  of. 8 

Paris,  flfst  asphalt  pavement  of 8 
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Puis,  flnt  paTement  of .- 4,  7 

gtreeta  of .....■• T 

FaveuuntB,  uluukI  cost  of 171,  173 

Id  New  York 13» 

uUflcial  blocks  for 141 

■spliilt.  211 

McidflDtson 161,  16S 

fiiEtla  Now  York 215 

first  in  Ptiria 8 

first  in  United  SUtes  215 

in  Cairo 148 

slipperineen  of. 141 

asphalt  block SS5 

asplialttDa. IBX 

asseasmenu  tor,  bow  paid 137 

Belgian 9,  184 

beat  for  steep  grades 483 

brick 258 

broken  stone S20 

eeramite  blocks  for 143 

chert. 143 

eboioeot 136 

ooal.tai 211,  213 

cobbleatone 183 

combinatioD,  wood  and  asphalt 144 

constractioa  of,  earlj 178 

crown  of,  formnla  for  laying  out 3i3 

on  dde-hill  Htraeta 201 

principles  for  determining SOO,  301 

table  for 303 

definition  of , 1S6 

deriTaUon  of  word '. 1S5 

early,  of  Albany 18 

Baltlmoro 11 

Boston 10 

Chicago 11 

Cleveland 13 

Xuropa 170 

New  Orieans 13 

Philadelphia 11 

Ban  Francisco 1! 

Bt.  Louis 18 

eaity  wood,  of  London 6 

estimated  value  of.  In  New  York 136 

esperimantal  wood. 140 
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FaTemmts,  hTomUeneM  to  tnv«l,  discasNon  of IM 

esamplsB,  of  In  BrooklyD IM 

Londoa 160 

PoDg:hke«pel« 104 

for  coantrj  roada IW 

for  residence  streets 168 

glua 141 

gruute k *. 188 

Mcldentaon 161,  163 

■lipperioesg  of 161 

gran 140 

Onldet , S 

locreaae  of,  tn  Ust  decade : 

In  Boston 178 

In  Brooklyn 178 

inBnffalo.... 178 

in  Chicago. 178 

InNewTork 178 

In  PkilsdelpblB 174 

InBt.  Loals 178 

faiWublDgton 173 

Inflneiiceof 180 

iron 188 

Inn  in  Berlin 189 


Juperite 140 

JeUej 146 

joint  filliag  for,  see  Brick,  Stone,  and  Wood  paveuMnts. 

msterlal  nssd  in 187 

Medina  sandatone 307 

inetfaod  of  pajment  for 188 

mlieageof.  tn  New  Tork ISO 

noispiMB  atone 144 

•of  Catania,  Italj 17S 

of  Ooidova,  Spain S 

of  Bolbom 0 

of  Italy 0 

of  Llthnania. 7 

of  Mexico  City 8 

of  PUlIadBlphia 146 

of  Rome 4,  0 

of  WMt  Indies 7 

openlnga  in,  how  prevented  in  Boclieatet ITS 

Iiow  repaired 170 

number  of,  In  Boston 170 
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Pftvem«Dta,  openlDga  in,  Dumber  ot,  In  Brooklj'n.... 17S 

New  York 175 

parposea  of 174 

origlDof 177 

PelletisT  blocks 143 

Portlud  cemeni 149 

proponiM  of  ui  Ide&l 147 

eheapDEM 147 

dnmbility 147 

dnnbillt;  iiifluene«d  b;  nh>t. 147 

«aai1;  eloAiied ISO 

euUj  mAintiUnod 161 

fkTontblenesa  to  tiKTel 103 

noii-alipp«t7 151 

redatMiM  to  traffic 151 

MuiUrinaM ISS 

relative  valna*  of 107 

nnenal  of 170 

repain  to  eobb]eaton« i 164 

granite-block 103 


Mnltuiness  ot 160 

oondttioDsoI 164 

ezamplea  of ,  Id  New  York. 166 

bow  accompllBhed  In  Londca 1<5 

SerinuUaw 311 

•election  of  material  for 146 

Bliell : 143 

■peciBcation  Belgian 186 

■teel-ralle  in 148 

B(ad]r  of  Btandard 158 

annual  co«t  of 156 

darabilitjof 154 

•adlj  cleaned   156 

.economic  life  of ISS 

eetlmated  life  of,  in  American  dtlea 186 

fintcoBtof 164 

kindaof 158 

life  of,  in  Enropeui  ciUea 156 

le^tance  to  traffic.....' 156,  157, 158, 15» 


Talneof 186 

wood 8M 

aeddentson 101,183 

■lipperineu  of 101 
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PwreoMnta,  wood  pulp 144 

FkTemeDt  between  «treet-cu  UackB,  bow  paid  tot 426-438 

howJfcid 464 

FkTlng-briok,  antljaaot 300 

crashing  cU;  for. IK) 

denaltfof 364 

flnt  nsed 80 

form  of 380 

hudn«M  of,  bow  tested 362 

bonu^sDeitr  of 368 

poroeitjrof 364 

production  Midvalaeot 89 

iel«tive  T^uesof 377,  378 

reqniremeDtB  of...,, 801 

aizeol '. 279,280,281 

specifications  for 381,  289 

■ti«ne:tb 288 

testa  (or  abruioD 366 

abaorpUoD 270 

cioss- breaking 3TS 

CTuehiDg 375 

bardneBB 363 

In  ColambnB,  Ohio 379 

tODghneas  of 262 

Dnifonnityof 268 

wear  of 265,266,267 

PaTing-brlok,  mauafactare  of:  annealing,  importance  of 94 

time  reqaired  for 94 

baniing,  be^nniDg  of  vitrification OS 

cbanges  of  da;  in 98 

faelfor 94 

Importance  of 98 

kiln  for S3 

pDgging 90 

temperature  for 94 

time  required  for 94 

diylng 92 

scTeeolng  claT' (or 00 

nucbine  (or 01 

capadt^of 91 

roonldlog 01 

repreesiiig 93 

sorting,  proportion  of  difterent  gradea. ....     0!I 

Paring-cement,  amoiiDt  per  aqnare  yard  of  parement 199,  20G,  303 

oomporftlonof 197,  810 
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Favtng-csmeiit,  temperature  of 906,  Sl9 

PkThig  materud,  report  of  PliiladelpbU  cominittee  on 180 

St.  LoqIs  eiperimenta  on 1&5 

PuUetior  blocks U2 

Pensltj  for  fallare  to  otnuplste  oontrBcts 884 

PeDnarhranltt  blneatoue 80 

Petiolene ,.. SI 

foniialkfor (S,  M 

PetiDleom,  mapbklt  from M 

MDOIUlt  of 66 

C«llfoniU «.  BO 

Euteni SO 

o^dktioii  of 48 

rvqniramentfl  of 806 

rMldoom,  Mnonnt  luod  with  Tilnidxl  uptudt 228 

uKflus 321 

Philftdelphlft,  Hrir  pavement!  of 11 

HtreetBOf 9 

Pitch,  deTivrntlon  of  word 40 

PlMU  Uke,  WUlud  SawkiDs,  d«aertptk>n  of 48 

PitttbQTg  flax 238 

Plkna,  how  mach  to  ha  ahowDOo 878 

objeot  of 876 

•honld  be  part  of  eoDtraet 889 

abonld  be  signed  b7  contraetor 889 

shoald  show  amoant  of  work  to  be  done 879,  888 

ahoald  anpplement  spedfleations 876 

when  to  be  preparad  by  contractor 878 

Plarticitf  of  da? 89,84,  87 

Pomptil,  itreeu  of ; T 

Porph7T7,  analysis  of 80,  Sfl 

description  of 20 

formation  of 90 

Portland  cement 97 

for  Joiat-fllllng 1«,  991.  80l 

paTementB 141 

Potsdam  sandstone 82 

Potterr,  earlyuMof , 88 

Proposals,  conditions  of 89t 

Pyrorene IS 

Qoarta 14 

Quartdte 16 

Rails  of  HrMt-ear  tracks,  Boston 4S0 

"     Eobwaj 487 

earlyformof 480,  4S1 
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Balls  of  Bti«et-oH  tneka,  ^rder,  OMttM-bMiiug 488 

life  of 4JW 

raneiTkble  heads. 483.  483 

dde^bouiiig 484 

tee  487 

Trilby 486 

Trilby  modiaed 485 

RiUlway  ties,  chemical  ti«atmeu(  of 834,  835 

Bef nctorioe«B  of  eUy 84,89,  8T 

Bepi^TB,  see  Mtintenance. 

lUpairs  toooal-tar  paTements.  oust  of 913,  318 

Beport  oa  rock-aaphalt  pavemvita  of  Loudour 348 

BomIb,  asphalt,  in  Caliroraia. 13 

chaieoal 2V8 

fint,  in  France 4 

Spain ^.      4 


Hesiean 8 

officials.  Ant,  in  Fianoe , 8 

Feravian., 8 

BoToao 177 

BoMian .' 4 

Roadwayof  street,  how  determined 440 

width  of 460,  4Q1 

Bock,  deflaitionof 14 

■tratifled. 14 

stndy  of 19 

nnttratiaed 14 

Roek<aaphalt,  CalUonU 46 

EtUQpean. 67 

Indian  Tsnitoty 76 

Eentncky. 73 

Tnaa 78 

Boek-Mphalt  parement,  bludeinot  naed  with 348 

bitameo  in. 243 

BaSalo 341 

oompoeition  of 341 

how  laid 243 

London  report  OE 348 

■peeificatloDB  for,  In  St.  Louis 343 

teraperatuTe  of,  when  laid ,  348 

Rolleis,  crlae  of,  for  asphalt  pi 
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Rollers,  sixeof,  tor  brok«ii-fltoD«  pATemsnts 888,  848,  S49 

Boiling,  unoont  for  aopli&lt 236 

macadam 838,  Ml,  842,  348 

depeuda  upon  what 840 

standard  for 842 

Borne,  paTflmantaof 4,  5 

Bumbling  of  brick  paT«meutB 285 

Buss  blocks  in  New  York 0 

Rata  in  macadam  loada. 871 

Sample  to  be  aubmUted 880,  803 

8aDd,  amount  of.  In  asphalt  paremeot 489 

fornuLtton  of * , 27 

siie  of,  in  asphalt  paTement. 227 

Toida  In 123 

Sandatone,  Berea ....    8S 

Colonkdo 88 

color  caused  bj,   , 28 

deseriptioDot ; 28 

fonDaiion  of... 28 

Hudson  Rivet 2> 

kinds  of 38 

Medina 81 

Potsdam S3 

■treugthof. .' 88 

Ban  FianolBco,  pavemeDts  of 13 

Bcrimshaw  pi 
Bet,  Initial.. 


analTHS  of 86 

Shale  brick 85 

Bhell  pavement 148 

Sidewalks,  brick 477 

cement 478 

specifications  for. 478,  47V 

In  business  sections 474 

material  for. 476 

slope  of 474 

space  for,  how  treated 483 

stone. 476 

specifications  for 479 

width  of 483,  474 

Sioux  Palls  stone 21 

Slate S3 

Specific  gravity  of  paving-brick 276,  278 
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SpedBcfttlDUB,  Belgiu  blocks. IBS 

Belglan-blDck  paT«meat 186,  187 

Specification,    acctipt&nco  of  work 419 

aaphslt  pavement 897 

aaplialtiii  a  cement 254 

asphaltlna,  wearing  aarfaM 264 

asphalt-block  paTement 418* 

Belgian  block 18S 

paTement 186 

brick «0 

in  FbtUdelpliia B91 

in  Bt.  Looifl 289 

brick  pavement 410 

in  Pliilwlelphia 291 

inSt.  LoaiB 290 

bnAett-Btone  paTentent,  Boeton 848 

Brooklyn B49 

ProridoDca 847 

oatefa-baadna  to  be  adjnsted 41S 

cement 89S 

curbing 471 

gntter 471 

Bideiralks 478,  47S 

charael«r  of  t*ork 891 

ooal-tar  parement 218 

oonlpetition  allowed 877 

coDdse,  to  be 876 


ooDtntctoT,  meaning  of  «ord 416 

cieoBoting 837 

in  Indianapolis 818 

in  London 209 

railway  ties 828 

croes-walks 804 

curbing 89*,  468, 469, 471 

damages  for  uoD-completlon 414 

proTlsioDS  for 416 

embankment,  bow  mads. 898 

Blopeein 898 

enforcement  of 878 

excavation,  bow  made 898 

slopes  In 898 

extra  work,  proriHion  for ■ 881 

granite  blacks 190 

pavement 408 
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fipeciflcKtlon,  goAraDtoe 417 

hard- wood  psrenieat  in  Loudon SOS 

heading-atones ^ 89$ 

Injared  material,  how  replaced ■. 41S 

Injnrles,  proTisions  for 415 

macadam  roads,  New  Jeraef GM    ' 

NewTork 868 

Owen's 868 

maintQDanM 884,  41S 

manholes  to  be  adjusted 4iS 

Msdina  sandstone  blocks 207 

pavement 4M 

Nicholson  pavement S(^ 

objector 8TS 

openings  to  be  restored .,,,,.... •...  419 

ordinaLiceB  to  be  obeyed 417 

parement,  maiDtenanoe  of 418 

payments 420 

plain,  to  be 877 

roadbed,  how  prepared 8M 

rock-aspbalt  pavemeDta  In  Bt.  Loals 242 

rabbish,  removal  of 898 

sewer- laying  permitted 892 

iidewalks,  cement .478,  479 

how  graded S9S 

stone 479 

soft-wood  pavements  of  London 399 

street  to  be  cleaned  up 415 

water-pipe  laying  permitted 398 

wood  pavements  of  Indianapolis 818,  819 

work,  delay  o( 417 

how  protected 418 

how  suspended 416 

partial  completion  of 416 

time  of , 416 

workmen  to  be  discharged 416 

Bpriakling  broken.«toDe  pavements 84S 

macadam  roads • 872 

Steei  rails  in  paved  road 143 

St.  Loais,  early  pavements  of. 13 

Stone  bioclts,  BiM  of 191,  192 

osmentitioos  properties  of 844 

tMtsfor 844 

vaine  of 860 

maclilne  for  testing.  84& 
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Btone  coeffloleut  of  weuof 360 

for  macsdam  roads,., SAT 

BtOQfl  Bldewalke,  foundfttloaa  for 477 

size  of  Bkuie  fa 475,476,  480 

■pecifleaticou  for 479 

Stimad,  Londop,  ord«rad  p>Ted B 

Street-ean,  weight  of 431 

StreeUcv  tracks,  amoaiit  of,  in  AmericMi  and  European  cities 408 

In  United  States 408 

■  eonstiaetioa  of :    costof  creosoted  tieain 406 

coetof,  in  MinneapoliB 449 

difference  in  opinion  concerning 433 

liow  decided  upon .428,  400 

ideal  433 

ImproTed  forms  in  BnSalo 488,  489 

In  Brookljn 440 

In  ClDcinnaU 445 

in  Detroit 444 

inDabUn 449 

.  in  Minneapolis 448 

in  Bocbester  . .  .446,  447 
iufflouz01tT...440,  443 
In  Third  Ave.,  N.T.  448 

in  Toronto .   .  440 

in  macadam  loads. .  400 

.    reMunmended  (or  aaplialt  paTMDsnt 408 

(or  brink  parraaent 405 

for  granite  pavenient 4GS 

•arlf  rails  of 4S0,  431 

impn»ed  form  of  rails 483,  488.484,480,  486 

filling  between  flanges  of 405 

Joints  in,  Low  made 451,  453 

location  of  Beacon  street,  Bo«ton 439 

Canal  itreet,  HewOrleana 439 

Citf  stTeete 4!8 

eonntr;  roads 420 

pavement  in,  how  laid 454 

a  lasgow  method 408 

in  old  construction 407 

how  paid  for  In  Amsterdam 437 

Baltimore 434 

Berlin 438 

Brooklia 434 

Baffalo , 434 

Chicago 434 
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Btr«et«ftr  tneks,  p»TOii)eiit  Id,  Iiov  pstd  for  In  Detroit 424 

Dorcheater,  Hus 433 

OreatBritain 427 

Hamburg 428 

IndUoapolls 424 

NewYoA 425 

Philadelphia 4S5 

Rochester ^^ 

et.  LoaU 4Sfl 

ToKHita 42S 

Ttonna 4S8 

Waahiugtou 437 

traction  on 4S1 

StTMt  rallwafs,  first  operated  in  Boston 4£> 

Glangow 4» 

London 480 

New  York 429 

Philadelphia 420 

Stieeto,  oonrtrMds  Id 460,  402 

Beaton 10 

Genoa 8 

JeruBalem •• • 8 

London S 

New  York 9 

Paris 7 

Philadelphia 9 

Pompeii 7 

Thebes 8 

space  of,  how  divided 461 

width  between  earbe,  how  determined 460 

treated 460,  461 

width  of 459 

B7enite 19 

Syrian  asphalt 7d 

Tar-and-giavel  Joints,  eonstractlon  of 190 

first  nsed 7 

In  New  York 10 

Tar  macadam  pavement 140 

Telford's  roada /. 880 

Temperatnre  for  laying  asphalt  pavement 287 

Tensile  strength,  natural  cement 10? 

Portland  cement lOT 


specifications  for 106 

Texas  asphalt 78 
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Thebes,  Btnets  of 8 

Timber,  lae  Wood. 

Tiw«,  width  of 878,874,  876 

eflectot 158 

in  foreigo  conntri«s 875 

Nbw  Jens; 8TS 

Utra  ooDeerDlng,  New  York 874 

Hichigu 878 

Ohio. 874 

Rhode  lalana 878 

Traction,  sspertmenta  oo,  b;  Department  of  Agricnltnre. 11(7 

Stndeb«ker  Brothers 1S8 

general  table  for 159 

Prof.  Han pt'a  table  for. 168 

Bodet;  of  Arte'  table  for IW 

Traffic  affected  bj  character  of  pavement 140 

how  well  cleaned 140 

state  of  repair 149 

gtreet-car  track! 149 

width  of  roadway 148 

In  American  <^iiefl 148 

Enropean     "     148 

Tramway  streets  in  Italy 6 

Philadelphia 181 

Ttap-roek 20 

analgia  of ,  S6,  S7 

for  broken -stone  parements 8S8,  880 

TreaagDet's  roads 820 

Trinidad  Lake,  descHption  of 67,68,60 

location  of 67 

sizeof 68 

Trinidad  Uke  asphalt,  analysis  of 64,  60,  «1,  496,  49« 

bitumen  in 838 

mining  of 68 

reBnlng    60,  61 

Tnrkey  asphalt 78 

Uohalanoed  bids 888 

how  prevented  In  Jersey  City 880 

Valoea,  relaUve,  ot  paTing-brlek 277,  2TB 

Tltrlfieaiion,  beginning  of,  in  bnmlDg  brick 98 

definition  ot 86 

Vitrified  brick,  see  Paving-brick. 

clay  to  prodnee 87 

definltiwof 86 

testfor...,. 87 
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Yolda,  bi(ft«D-stona 190,  IM,  MS 

graTol 184 

amnd 188,  IM 

stone  uid  gravel  mis«d. 124 

WKXUUiiigs - 818 

West  Indieci,  pftyements  In ..•.,....       7 

Wood,  cbemiol  tre«(ment  of :  best  method S38 

BnrneUiiing 833 

creoBotiag 82S 

eulf  methoda  of 823 

expwimeota  with  nOlwar  Um 825 

kjanliing 8!8 

method  fornn  my  ties 883 

opermtlonsof 834 

ndlnr«7  tiee  in  QenoMir,  eoet  twd  dtmbtlitj  B35 

■peciflc&tloDe  for ISM,  818,  897 

Wellhoaee  praoees  modlfled 834 

when  DecaesaT7  fD  pareineota 833 

line  creosote  prooeas 835 

taonln  prooaas 824 

Wood  end  aspbttlt  p«Temant 145 

Wood  u  >  paving  material 818,  838 

Wood  pavamenta,  Aoatralia,  eostof 831 

descrlptioD  of 820 

dnrabilitjof 821 

material  for 830 

WBMof 880 

AoBtrallan,  In  New  York 881 

Berlin 803 

Boston 806,  SOS 

backliDgof 818,817 

codar-Woek 810 

quantitjof,  in  lettding  cities. 815 

Chicago,  fonodatlon  for 810 

how  laid 811 

material  for 810 

eypreaa-block , 810 

Dublin 808 

earl7,  of  Rauia 8&S 

experimenUl 140 

Edlnbnrgli SOS 

Qlaagow 801,803 

gnvel  and  concrete  fonndaUona  oompand 800 

IndiauapollB,  coxtof 818 

dfSCTiptlon  of 817 
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Wood  pavttUMkto,  IndlMupolis,  material  of S17 

spactBcUiMii  for B18 

Ipswich,  EDgland '. SOO 

Kettjatmm 807 

LoDdon. S 

AwtnlUn,  Id  PaddlDgton 800 

^M^flcaUtm  for 808 

statietlosof 298 

Strand  diMiict 290 

CaiftjatMH 304 

ooaereWbase,  Brst  and  for. 304 

eoBtof 397 

cost  of  rep^rs  to 307 

firatlald 203 

HflOBon'B  system 393 

improved  sTstem. 304 

Ufa  of 200 

mstliod  of  Uyiiig. «H,203 

report  on 2M 

wear  of 200 

UiUer  STBteni,  cost  of 810 

degeripUon  of. 809 

Ufeof 810 

Uontrml 804 

New  York 809,  808 

ITIclutlBon  ^fstem,  «o«t  of 800 

life  of 809 

speolficBtJODs  for 806 

Okklwd,  CallfomU SIO 

I>Bria,  MDoontof 804 

cortof. 804 

deeorlptiouof 808 

life  of : SOS 

matmM  for 808 

wewof 808 

nilladelpbia,  oODCiosioDB  eonceming 800 

coat  of 80S 

durabrntfof 808 

material  for 800 

report  on 800 

Qnebeo,  cost  of 808 

dtecrlpUon  of. 804 

Ufeof 804 

method  of  laying 804 

Ban  Antonio 810 
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S32  nfDBX. 


Wood  pavements,  Bt  LodIb BUB 

WuhlugtoQ,  smoimtiu  1871 'Jffl 

ooator 307 

dnnbUity  of. 307 

Wooden  nwda,  6UI7. StU 

inUlcUgan. 293 

Wood  pulp  pi 
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*  Msygr't    Dttcnuinacion   ot   Radiclea  in  Carbon   Compotmdi.     (Tlnsk.) 

ITiird  Edition., 
Miller'i  Cyanide  Pmceai 12ino, 

Manual  of  Anaying. I2iw>, 

Minet'e  Production  of  Aluminum  and  its  Industrial  Utc     (Waldo.),. .12mo. 

Uiiter'i  Elementary  Text-book  of  Chemiilry I3ino. 

Uorgan'i  Element!  of  Phylical  CbemuUT. 12nK>, 

Outline  of  [he  Theory  of  Solutiona  and  iti  ReaulEi. IZmo, 

•  Physical  Chemistry  for  Electrical  Engineen 12mo, 

Moth's  Catculationa  used  in  Cane-Ru^ar  Factories lOmo,  r 

■  Muir'i  History  o(  Chemical  Theories  and  Laws. I 

Hullikcn's  General  Method  for  the  identification  of  Pure  Oraanic  Compou: 

Vol.  L     Compounds  of  Carbon  with  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen.  Large  J 

Vol.  IL     Nitrogenous  Compounds.     (In  Preparation). 

Vol.  III.     The  Commercial  Dyeitufls.     (In  Press). 

O'DiiscoU'e  Notes  on  the  Treattoent  of  Gold  One I 

Ostwald'a  Convetiations  on  Chemistry.     Part  One.     (Ramsey,) IZmo. 


(Tut 


Owcoand  Slandaeo'i  Dyeine  and  Clsaningof  Textile  Fabrics. IZmo. 

*  Palmer's  Practical  Test  Book  o(  Chemistry 12mo, 

•  Pauli's  Physical  Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Medicine.     (Fischer.) . .  IZmo, 
Penfield'i  Tables  of  Minerals.  Including  the  Us*  ol  Minerals  and  Statistics 

of  Domestic  Production 

PicteC's  Alkaloids  and  their  Chemical  Constilulion.     (Biddle.) 


Poole's  Calorifi 
Prescotl  and  V 


JtWat. 


:  to  Sanitary  Water  Analyiia.... 

ide  to  Piece- Dyeing 

i  Woodman's  Air.  Wftler.  and 


Hcteriology,  with  Special  R 


Kickettsand  UiUer's  Notes  on  Assaying Svo 

Rideal'i  Disinfection  and  tbe  Preservalkm  of  Pood Svo 

Sewage  and  the  Bacterial  Purification  of  Sewage. Bvo 

Rigg's  Elementary  Manual  for  the  Chemical  Laboratory Svo. 

Robine  and  Lenglen's  Cyanide  Industry.     (LaClerc.) Svo. 


'sine 


Whys  in  Pharmacy 12Ria 

Ruer'i  Elements  of  MeUllography.     (Ualhewion).     (In  Press.) 

Sabin's  Industrial  and  Artistic  Techook)gy  of  Paint  and  Varnish Svo 

Salkowiki's  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry.     (Omdorfi.) Svo 

Schimpf's  Essentials  of  Volumetric  Analysis. 12mo 

Manual  of  Volumetric  Analysis.     (Fifth  Edition.  Rewritten) Svo 

■  Qualitalive  Chemical  Analyus Svo 

Smith's  Lecture  Notes  on  Chemistry  for  Dental  Student! Svo 

Spencer's  Handbook:  for  Cane  Sugar  Manufacturers. 16mo,  oior 

Handbook  [or  Chemists  of  Beet-sugar  Houses. ISmo,  mor 

Stockbridge's  Rocks  and  Soils Svo 

Stone's  Practical  Testing  of  Gas  and  Gas  Meters Svo 

•Tillman's  Descriptive  General  Chemistry Svo 

*  Elementary  Lessons  in  Heat Bva 

Tre^well's  (Qualitative  Analyni,     (Hall.) Svo 

Quantitative  Analysis.     (Hall.) Svo 

Turaeaure  and  Russell's  PubUc  Water-supplies Svo 

Van  Deventer's  Physical  Chemistry  for  Beginners,     (Boltwood,) 12mo. 

Venable's  Methods  and  Devices  tor  Bacterial  Treatment  of  Sewage. Svo 

Ward  and  Whipple's  Freshwster  Biology.     (In  Press,) 
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nual  of  the  ChBoical  Aoalyiis  □[  Rocki. Bvo.   t 

-  nsTO-'B  Military  Explcaives gvo, 

Walli'i  Labontory  Guide  in  Qualitativs  Chemical  Anklyais. Svo, 

Short  Couth  in  Inarguiic  QualitaUve  Chamical  Aaatysii  for  BnciBeerltis 
Students lamo. 

Tait-book  of  Chemical  Arithmetic I2nio, 

VUpple'i  Micioscopy  of  Drinking-ifaM«. 8»o,     . 

Wilaon't  Chlorinaljon  Procesa 12am, 

Cyanide  ProcesieL, .,...,... ....,,..  .,12nio, 

Wlntoo'i  Mlcroicopy  of  VeaaUbleg  Pood. 8vo, 

Zaismondy'i  CoUoidi  and  the  UlcntnlctoaCDpe.     (Alauiider>...L«n*  llmo.     ! 


Civil,   ENOINEERIRO. 


Baksr's  Engineers'  Surveyinfi  I 

Binby'i  Graphical  Computing  Table Paper  19^X341  lnch«8. 

Breed  and  Hosmer's  Principle)  Ulil  Practice  of  Surveying.     Vol.  " 

tary  Surveying. Svo,     S  00 

Vol.  II.     Higher  Surveying, Svo.     Z  SO 

•Burr's  Ancient  and  Modern  Engineering  and  the  lathntlanCanaL Svo,     3  £0 

Comstock'i  Field  Astronomy  for  Engineers gvo.     2  SO 

•  CortheJI's  Allownblo  Preaauie  on  Deep  Foundation* 13rk>.     I  2S 

Cnmdall'a  Teit-boolc  on  Geodesy       ■  ■  -  -  

Davis 'a  Elevation  and  Stadia  Tables Svo. 

Elliott's  Eaginetring  for  Land  Drainage lanio. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage.     (Second  Edition  Rewritten.] 

•Piebeger's  Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering. 

Flemer'a  Photographic  Methods  and  tnatmnients. 

Folwell'a  Sewerage.     (Designing  and  Maintenance.) 

Preilag's  Architectural  Engineering. 

Goodhue's  Municipal  Improvements. 

•  Hauch  and  Rice's  Tables  of  Quantities  for  Preliminary  Estimates. . .  12mo, 

Hayford's  Tesl-boolc  of  Geodetic  Astronomy F 

Hering's  Ready  Reference  Tables  (Conver^on  Factors) lOmo.  s 

Hoamer's  Aiimuth I8mo.  n 

Howe'  Retaining  Wails  for  Earth 12 

•Ives'a  Adjustmentsof  the  Engineer's  Trao^t  and  Level lOmo, 

Johnson's  (J,  B.)  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying Large  12i 

Johnson's  (L.  J.)  Statics  by  Algebraic  and  Gnphic  Methods ( 

Kinnicutt.  Winslow  and  Pratt's  Purification  of  Sewage.     (In  Proparatio 

•  Mahan's  Descriptive  Geometry ( 

Merriman's  Elements  of  Precise  Surveying  and  Geodesy Bvo.     2  £0 

Merriman  and  Brooks's  Handbook  for  Surveyors 16mo.  mor.     2  00 

Nugent'a  Plana  Surveying. Svo,     3  SO 

Ogden's  Sewer  Construction Svo,     3  00 

Sewer  Design 12mo.     2  00 

Parsons'a  Disposal  ol  Municipal  Refuse 

Patten's  Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering 

Reed's  Topographical  Drawing  and  Sketching 

Rideal's  Sewage  and  the  Baeteriat  Purification  of  Sewage. . 
Riemer'a  Shaft-;  ■  '■ 
Sicbert  and  Big 
Smith's  Manoal 

•  Tracy's  Ejierc 
Tracy's  Plane  S 
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BRIDGES  AND  ROOFS. 

BoUet't  Pnetickl  TrntUa  on  tlie  CoiuUuctioa  a(  Iron  Hi«Jiw«r  Brid8H.,Si 

■  Hume*  River  Bridge ObloDg  papi 

Burr  and  Falk'a  Decisn  and  Cooslructfon  of  UeulUc  Bridga Bi 

Infliieiice  Lines  for  Bridge  and  Roof  CompuUtioni. Sv 

Du  BoiB'a  M«h»nict  of  Engineering.     Vol.  IL Small  41 

FosCer's  Treatise  on  Wooden  Trestle  Bridgea. 4to, 

Fowler's  Ordinary  Fnpnd»lion. Svo, 

Greene's  Arches  in  Wood,  Inm,  and  SCoae. 

Bridge  Trusses 
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Roof  Tru. 


"s  Secondary  Siresses  in  Bridge  Trusses 

Heller's  Stresses  in  Structures  and  the  Accompanying  Deionoatlons. . , 
Howe's  Design  of  Simple  Roof-trusses  in  Wood  and  Steel gvo. 

Symmetrical  Masonry  Aictaea .4,, ,.,.,,, Sv 

TVeatiBa  on  Arches. 8v 

Johnson,  Bryan  and  Tumeaure's  Theory  and  Prftctlc*  In  tbo  Dasigning  i 

Uodem  Framed  Structurea Small  tto.  1 

Xoriman  and  Jsfoby's  T«t-book  on  Roof*  and  Bridges: 

Part  I.      Streiug  in  Simple  TruHC*. 8to, 

Part  II.    Graphic  Statics Svo. 

Fait  III.     Bridge  Design. Svo. 

Part  IV.  Higher  Structuia. Svo, 

Uorison's  Memphis  Bridge. Oblong  4to,  1 

Sonderjcker's  Graphic  Statics,  vith  Applications  to  Tiuisea,  Beams,  and 

Arches Svo. 

TfaddeU's  De  Pontifaui,  Pocket-book  for  Bridge  Engineen lemo.  mor. 

■  Spedlicatloni  for  Steel  Bridges 12mo, 

TVaddelt  and  Harringtoon's  Bridge  Engineering.     {In  Preparation.) 
Wright's  Dedgningof  DiBw-ipan*.     TVo  parts  in  one  volume. Svo, 
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Liquid  V^  Issuing  (r 


. .Svo.    3  00 


Basin's  Experimenu 

an  Orifice,     (irauiwme.j byo,  g  <jo 

Bovey's  Treatise  on  Hydraulics. gvo.  B  00 

Church's  Diagrams  of  Mean  Velocity  of  Water  in  Open  Chaooeti. 

Obkng  4to,  paper,  I  BO 

Hydraulic  Motor* Svo,  3  00 

Coffin's  Graphical  Solution  of  Hydnulic  Problems ISmo.  mor.  2  SO 

Flather's  Dynamometers,  and  the  Heooureraent  of  Power. 12mo,  3  00 

Fohrall's  Water-supply  Engineering. Svo,  *  00 

Ptiiell's  Water-power 8»o.  fi  00 

PDortea's  Wator  and  Public  Health. l2mo.  I  M 

Water-filtration  Works. IZmo,  3  SO 
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I   DEVtIopmant  and   Electrical   Distribution   of  Wkler   Power 

8v 

rater-supply.     (Ccnsldered   Principally  from  a  Sanitary  SUn 

1  Treatiw  on  Hydfaiiliei.'.!  .'.*. ....'.!.'..!!..! ! ! . ! .ii 


•TTion 


'simi 


1  Induitrial  Water  Analyu. 
[ion,  WatET-power,  and  Do 
I,  Revised  and  Enlarsed Larae  8vo, 


Wegmann's  Duiou  and  Construe 
Walcr-Supply  of  the  City  of 
Whipple's  Value  of  Pure  Water. 
WillUm*  and  Haten's  Hydranlic 
Wilson's  IriicBllon  Bnglneeriae, 
Wood's  Tin Wnes 


New  York  fRim 
Tabisi'.', '.'.'. '.'.'.'. 


MATERIALS   OP   BNGINBBRING. 


Balm's  Roa 


yCon. 


(In  Prepantion.) 


Black's  United  5lat( 

Blaochard's  Bituminous  Roads.     (In  PreM, 

Bleininger's  Manufacture  of  Hydraulic  Cemi 

•  Bovey'i  Slrenalli  o(  MBteriab  and  Theory  of  Sti 
Burr's  Bluliclcy  and  Resistance  of  the  Haterials  i 
Byrne's  Highway  Construction ...,.,.,...  _    _, 

Inspection  of  the  Uaterials  and  Workmanihip  Empkiyad  in  Constnicthra. 

Chnrcb's  Mechanics  of  Engineerina, Sva 

Dn  Bois'a  Mechanica  of  Engineering. 

Vol.    I.  Kinematics,  Sutict.  Kinetics Smalt  4ta 

Vol.  11.  The  Streeaea  in  Framed  SIructtuta.  StnD«th  of  Uaterials  an< 
Theory  of  Flmorei SmaU  4to 

•  Eckel's  Cements,  Liowa,  and  Plasters. gvo 

Stone  and  Clay  Products  used  in  Engineering.     (In  Preparation.) 

Powler'i  Ordinary  Foundations gvo, 

•Greene's  Slruclunl  Mechanics. 

■  Holley'i  Lead  and  Zinc  PlgmenU. Large  i: 

Molley  and  Ladd'*  Analysis  oi  Mixed  Paints.  Color  Pipnanta 

Larae  12mo, 
Johnson's  (C.  M.]  Rapid  Methods  lor  the  ChemicalAaalysisof  Special  Steels. 
Steel-malung  Alloys  and  Graphite. ,  *  -  - 


's(J.  B.)  Material*  c 


Keep's  Cast  Iron.  _   _. 

Lania'i  Applied  Mechanics. ..,..,,,,,. ..,  .fivo. 

Main's  Modem  Pigmecl*  and  Ch^r  Vehicles.. 
Maruns's  Handbook  on  Testing  Materials.     ( 

Maurer'i  Technical  Mechaaici 

MerTiU'a  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration..., ,,.,,.. ,...,.,  .Svo, 

Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Mslerials.. 

"  Slrmath  of  Maleriali 

Hetcalf's  Steel.     A  Manual  for  Steel-usen. llbno, 

Fatton's  Practical  Treatise  on  Foun 
Kice'i  Concrete  Block  Manufactute. 
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Richanlion'.  Modem  Aiph»lt  Pavements 8 

Kichc/'i  Buildiog  PoreoATi's  Pocket  Book  uxA  Ready  Reference.  lAmo.  m 

•  Cement  Worker*'  end  Plmterert'  Edition  (Building  Mech«iiLe»'  Rody 

Rderence  Series),. -.-....-,-..-.-....,.,....  .IBma.  mor. 

Handbook  for  Superinteodenti  of  ConBtruclion IBmo.  mar. 

•  Stone    and     Brick     Ua»si'     Edition    (BuildinE    Uechanlci'    Ready 

Reference  Series) ...,..,.,., .lOmo. 

■  RIei'i  Clays:  Their  Occurrence.  PiDperties,  and  Uses 

d  Leishton'B  History  of  the  Clay-workina  Industry  of  the  U 

Sabin-s 


ial  and  AftiaUc  Technology  of  Pair 

irength  of  HatcriaL, .  - 

■pal  Species  of  Wood 8vo, 


'■  Hydra' 


.n  Roadi  and  Pavement*. 

Taylor  and  Thompson's  Treatise  on  Concrete.  Plain  and  Reinforced 
Thunton's  Materials  of  Enainoering,     In  Three  Parts. 

Part  I.     Non-metallic  Materials  of  Engineering  and  MeUllnrgy 

Part  II.     Iron  and  Steel 

Part  III.    A  Treatise  on  Brasses,  fironies.  and  Other  Alloys  ai 


Tittoon'aStreet  Pavements  and  Paving  Materials 8v< 

Tumeaure  and  Maurer'i  Principles  of  Reinfoind  Concrete  Conatructioi 

Second  Edition,  Eevised  and  Enlarged 8vi 

Watertwry's  Cement  Laboratory  Manual ISnv  . 

Wood's  (De  v.)  Treatiae  on  the  Resistance  of  Materials,  and  an  Appendix  on 

the  Preservation  of  Timber, 8vo, 

Wood's  (M.  P.)  Rustless  Coatings:  Corrosion  and  Electrolysis  of  Iron  and 
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RAILWAY   ENGINEERING. 


's  Handbook  for  Street  Railway  Engine 


.  .3XS  inches,  tiKir. 


d  Other  Earthwork  Tabl« 

Transition  Carve. 

■  Crockett's  Methods  for  Earthwork  Computatii'ni 

DndgD's  History  of  the  Penosylvania  Railroad.  (1879) Papei 

Fisher's  Table  of  Cubic  Yaitjs. Cardboard. 

Godwin's  Railroad  Engineers'  Pield-book  and  Explorers'  Guide. .  Iflmo, 
Hndson's  Tables  for  Calculating  the  Cubic  Contents  of  Excavations  and 

bankments 

Ivea  and  Hilti's  Problems  in  Surveying.  Railroad  Surveying  and  Geade 


Orrock's  Rallnx 
liilbrick's  Field  Manual  for 
Railroad  Engine 


ir  Railroad  Engineei 


.1  Engi. 


ISmi 
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(In  Preparation.) 

Vol.    II,  Elements  of  Railroad  Engineering 

Vol.  III.  Raihnad  EngiaBer's  Field  Book.     (In  Prepara 

Saorin-B  Field  Engineering. 

Railroad  Spiral 

Taylor's  Prijmoidal  PormulB  and  Earlhwoik 

•  Ttaulwine's  Field  Practice  of  Laying  Out  Circular  Curvei 

*  Method  of  Calculating  the  Cubic  Contents  of  Eitcav: 

barmen ts  by  the  Aid  of  Diagrams.,...- 

Webb's  Economics  of  Railroad  Construction Large  IZmo, 

Railroad  Construction. ......-.,....-.  . ,  .  - . . , 

Wellington's  Economic  Theory  ol  the  Location  of  Railways Large  ISmo, 

Wiiaon'i  Elements  of  Railroad-Track  and  Coutmction 12mo, 
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DRAWnfO. 

Bair'i  KinemBlics  o!  Machinery gvo. 

•  B»rtl«fl  M«huica[  Drawing. 

•  "  AbridgedEd 8yo. 

Coolidiw'*  Manual  of  Drawing. 8vo. 

Coolidga  and  Fncman's  Elemenu  of  Gaieral  Drafting  for  Ucchanlcal  Eogi- 

Oblor     ■ 


Durley 

Emch's 


nch  and  Ivs'  Slezi 


>f  Machine 


:tive  G«onistry  and  iu  Application, . 


n  Ehsdei  and  Shadow),  and  Pergpeetive. . . 

JamiaoD'a  Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing 

I  of  Mechanical  Drawing , 


1  Machme  D«igt 


MacCord'i  Elements  of  Deicrit 
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ling  and  ElemenUiy  Uachlna  Deai^..Svo. 

m 8vo. 

if  Mechanigoi 8vo. 

.'b  Machine  Deign 

if  Topogrkphieal  Dr«»-ing,     (McMillan), 
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Uechaoical  Drawing, its, 

Velocity  Diagrama Svo, 

UdLeod'a  Descriptive  Geometry. Large  IZmo, 

*  Uahan'i  Deicriptive  Geometry  and  f 

Industrial  Drawing,     (Thompaon, 

Keed'l  ToPOEraphical  Drawing  a 
Reid'a  Coune  is  Mechanica)  Dra 
Texl-booli  of  Mechanical  Dn 
Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechani 
Schwamb  and  Merriii's  Elemenls 
Smith  (A,  W,)  and  Mi 
Smith'i  (R,  S.)  Manui 

•  Titsworth'i  Element 
Warren'i  Drafting  Ini 

Elements  of  Dascriptive  G( 


id  Ope 


Shadows,  and  Perspective 

ii,LemcntB  oi  Macnine  i-^nsiruciion  and  Drawing.- 

Element!  of  Plane  and  Solid  Free-hand  Geometrical  Drawing. 

General  Piobiemi  of  Shades  and  Shadows. 

Manual  of  Elemenury  Problems  in  the  Linear  Penpective  of  F 


.  .Oblotia  8i 

,,12n 


entary  Proiection  Dra' 


.  .12mo. 
!!tZmo! 


Wilson's  (H,  M,)  Topographic  Surveying. 

■Wilson's  {V.  T.)  Deicriptive  Geometry 

Free-hand  Lettering 

Free-hand  Penpective. 

Woolf'a  Blcmentary  Course  In  Descriptive  Geometry. . 
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ELBCTRICITT   AND  PHTSICS. 


•  Abegg'a  Theory  61  Electrolytic  Disaoclation,  (vor 
Andrews's  Hajid-bonk  for  Street  Railway  Engineerin 
Anthony  and  Bracken's  Teit-book  of  Phj-sics,  U 
Anthony  and  Ball's  Lecture-notes  on  the  Theory 


XS  inches,  mor,  1  ZS 

...Large  I2mo,  3  00 
:trical  Measure- 

:2mo.  100 

iamln's  History  of  Electricity Svo,  3  00 

Voltaic  Cell. 8vo,  3  00 
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Bctti'iLaad  Scfinlns  and  Elsctnlfdt. Svo 

CiMMn'i  Oiuuit<Utive  Chemical  Analytit  liy  Bleclnilyili,     (BoltwoodO.SvD 
*ColUiu'(  Uuiul  of  Wiralw  Telegraphy  uid  Tdeplian/. tamo, 

CraborB  and  Sqniet's  Polarliins  Phato^hnniograph. 

•  Danoeel'i  Electnjcheraiatfy.     (Kerriam.) 1 

DawBn'a  "Engineering"  and  Electric  Traction  Pocket-book lemo.  mor. 

Dol«Ml«k'«  Theory  of  the  Lead  Accumulator  (Stoimge  Battery),     (von  Gnde.) 

Duhem'i  Thermodynamic!  and  Chemistry.     (Burgen.) ' 

Plather'a  Dynamoineten.  and  the  Ueaeurement  of  Power 12mD, 

Getman's  Introduction  to  Phytical  Science. I2mo. 

Gilbert'i  De  MKgnete.     (Moltelay) 8vo. 

•  Hanchett'i  Alternating  Currenle 12mo, 

Heriog'B  Ready  Reference  Tables  (Convenion  Faclon) 18mo,  i 

•  Hcbart  and  Ellis's  High-speed  Dynamo  Electric  Uachinery 

Holman's  Precision  of  Meaaurementa. 

Telescopic  Mirror-scale  Uethod.  Adjuscmenu.  and  Testa.. .  .Large 

•  Karapelo8'8  Experimental  Eltctrical  Engineering. 

Kinzbrunner'i  Testing  of  Contlnuoui-cuirent  Machinea 

Landauer's  Spectrum  Analysis.     (Tingle.) Svo,     3  00 

LeChatelier's  High. temperature  Meaiurementa.  (Boudouard — Burgess.  |lZmo,  3  OO 
LAb's  Etectrochemiitry  of  Organic  Compounda     (Loreni) Svo,     3  00 

•  Lyndon'"  Development  and  Electrical  Distribution  of  Water  Power.  .8v        '   "" 

•  Lyoni'sTreatiaeonElectromagnetic  Phenomena.  Vols.  I  .and II. Svo, each.     6  00 

•  Uichie's  Elements  of  Wave  Motion  Bekting  to  Sound  and  Llllit ftvo.     4  (kl 

Uorgan'B  Outline  of  the  Theory  of  Solution  and  its  Results 

*  Physical  Chemistry  for  Electrical  Engineers 

•  Korrli's  IntmductioD  to  the  Study  of  BlKtrical  Engineering 

Norriaand  Dennison's  Course  of  Problems  on  the  Electrical  Characterii 


(InPrei 


Ito.  half  n 
Bw  Edition, 


Scbapper't  Laboratory  Guide  for  Students  in  Physical  Chemistry 

*  'nilman's  Elementary  Lessons  in  HeaL 

Tory  and  Pitcher's  Manual  of  Laboratory  Phyaics Large  I2mo. 

ITlke's  Uodem  Electrolytic  Copper  Refining. ~ 


LAW. 

•  Brennan'i  Hand-book  of  Useful  Legal  Ini6nxutl«i  for  Buidnesa  Hetu 

16mo.  mor.  S  00 

•  Davis's  Elements  of  Law Svo,  2  SO 

•  Treatise  oo  the  Military  L«w  of  IToiled  Statea Svo,  7  00 

*  Dudley's  Military  L«w  and  the  Procedure  of  Coorts-maitlal, . Large  12mo.  2  GO 

Manual  for  Courti-martial Kma.  mor.  1  SO 

Wait's  Gngineeiing  and  Architectural  Jurisprudence. Svo,  9  00 

Sheep,  6  fiO 

Lav  of  Contracts .Svo,  3  00 

Law  of  Operations  Pretiminary  to  Conatructioa  Id  Gngineeriog  and 

Aiehitccture 8vo.  S  DO 

Sheep,  a  SO 

HATHEKAIICS. 

Baker's  BUiptio  Punctioni. Svo,  1  SO 

BrlgB*'*  Elements  of  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.     (BOcher) 12mo,  1  00 

*  Buchanan's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry Svo,  1  00 

11 
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Chudler'*  Blemaiti  af  Ihg  iDfinitcslnuil  Cklculiu. I2ino. 

*  CoflEn'a  Vector  Ao&lyu. - .  ^ . . 

Comptoa'i  Umnual  of  Loguitlunic  Computatiau- -  > 

•  Dick«on'>  ColInRB  Algibra. Larae  llmo. 

*  lalTDducdon  to  tha  Theory  of  Alaebruc  Eqiutknu. LarBB  I2ma. 

Bmch'i  Introduction  to  Projective  Geometry  uid  iu  Application. . 

Piike's  Punctioni  of  >  Compleit  Viuiable. 

BaJsted'a  Elementary  Synthetic  Geometry 

ELcmeou  of  Geometry 

•  Rational  Geometry 

Hyde'i  GiBBmaiiD'i  SpKS  Aualyiu 8vo. 

■  Johnaon'i  (J.  B.)  Ttina-[dace  Loflariihmic  Tablet:  Veit-poclcet  a».  p 

100  opie*.     S  00 
•  UouBtad  on  heavy  cardboard^  g  X 10  incbee.         26 
10  copiM.     2  00 
Johuoo't  (W.  W.)  Abridgsd  Edition!  of  DiSarential  and  Int^ral  Calculus. 

Lara«  IZnn,  1  voL    2  SO 

Curve  Tracing  In  Cartaiian  Co4rdinalea 12mo.     1  00 

Differential  Equationi Svo,     1  OO 

Elementary  Tr^tiu  on  DiSerenlial  Calcului Large  12mo,     I  SO 

Elementary  Treaties  on  the  Intacnl  Cakalui Ltage  ISmo.     1  SO 

■Theoretical  Uechania IZmo,     3  OO 

Tlieary  of  Errors  and  the  Method  of  Least  Squarei 12ma,     I  SO 

Treatise  on  Differential  Calculus Laise  12mo.     S  00 

TTMtise  on  the  InlecrsI  Calcului Large  12nio,     t  W 

Treatise  on  Ordinary  and  Partial  DiSerentlal  Equations ...  Large  12mo.     3  SO 
EaTapetoff'*  Engineering  Applications  of  Higher  Machematici. 

(In  Preparation.) 
Laplace's PhiloeaphicalBBay on PiobabUitiea.  (Truacolt and  Emory.).  13ino,    2  00 

■  Ludlow  and  Bass's  Elements  of  Trigonometry  and  Logarithmic  and  Other 

T^blee. Svo,     3  00 

*  Trigonometry  and  Tablee  published  separately Each,     9  00 

■Lndlow's  Lo^rithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables. Svo.     1  00 

Macfarlane's  Vector  Analysis  and  Quaternions, Svo.     1  00 

UcMahon's  Hyperbolic  Function*. Svo,     I  00 

Hannlng'i  Irrational  Numbers  and  their  Representation  by  Sequences  and 

Setiei 12mo.     1  26 

HatlMmatical  Uonographs.     Edited  by  Uansfield  Iferriman  and   Robert 

S.  Woodward Octavo,  each     1  00 

No.  1.  History  of  Modem  Mathematics,  by  David  Eugene  Smith. 
No.  2.  Synthetic  Projective  Geometry,  by  George  Bruce  Halstsd. 
No.  3.  Determiiwntg.  by  Laenas  Gifford  Weld.  Mo.  4.  Hyper- 
bolic Functions,  by  James  UcUahon.  No.  B.  Harmonic  Punc- 
tioni. by  William  B.  Byarly.  No.  0.  Gcusmann'a  Space  Analyst, 
by  Edward  W.  Hyde.  No.  7.  Probability  and  Theory  of  Emits. 
by  Roberts.  Woodvard.  No.  8.  Vector  Analysis  and  Ouatemknw, 
by  Alexander  Macfarlane.  No.  0.  DiSereptial  Equations,  by 
William  Wooluy  Johnson.  No.  10.  Th«  Solution  of  Equations, 
by  Mansfield  Merriman.  No.  II.  Fnnctioni  of  a  Complex  Variable, 
by  Thomas  S.  Fitke. 

Ifaurer's  Technical  Mechanics Svo.    4  00 

Iferrimaa's  Method  of  Least  Squares. Svo,     3  00 


IUc«  and  Johnson's  DiSerontiai  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Dil!erentlal  Calculus.  . . , 

Smith's  History  oi  Uodam  Matbematiu. 

•  Veblen  and  Lennes's  Introduction  to  the  Real  Infiniledi 


•  Walerbury's  Vest  Pocliot  Haod-boolc  of  I 

SlX5|illciHs.mor.  i  uu 

Weld's  Determinants Bvo,  1  00 

Wood's  BlamenU  of  Co-ordinate  Geometry Svo,  2  00 

Woodward's  Probability  and  Theory  of  Errors. Svo,  1  00 
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HBCHAHICAL  BlIGIIIBBRinG. 

1IATERIAL5   OF  ENGINEERING,  STCAU-ENGIKES  AND   BOILERS. 


Bacon'i  Poraa  Practice 

Bddwin'i  SUun  Hmtiiic  for  BuildiDga 

Bbit'i  Kinematics  of  Mucbinery 

•  ButLatl'ft  MechuiicKl  DravbiB. 

•  AbridBod  Ed ....,.,.. 

•  Burr's  Ancient  *nd  Modem  Engineering  and  tBe  Isthmimn  Ca&kl. 
Cwpenter'i  ExperimentBl  Engineering 

Halting  and  Ventilating  Buildingi 

Clerk'i  Gu  uid  Oil  Engine.     (New  edition  in  pTM*,) 

Coraplon'i  Fint  Lesaoni  in  Uetal  Working llmo. 

CompUm  and  Da  Groodt'i  Speed  Lethe I3nio. 

Coolidge'i  Haoual  of  Drawlag Svo.  paper, 

Coolidge  and  Freeman'*  BlemenU  of  Geeniml  Drafting  for  Mechanical  En- 

gineen, Oblong  4to. 

Cromwefli  Troatias  on  Belt!  and  PuUeyi. I2mo. 

Treatite  on  Toothed  Gearing 12i 

Dinaey'e  Uachinery  Pattern  Maldng 12i 

Dorley'i  KinemaCicB  at  Machines g 

Flanden'i  Gm-cuItinK  Machinery Lcrge  12' 

Rope  Driving. 12nio. 

Gill'i  Gai  and  Fuel  Analytii  lor  Engineen l3mo. 

Gok'i  Locomotive  Sparks ' 

Greene's  Pumping  Machinery.     (In  PreparatLon.) 

Hering's  Ready  Reference  Tablet  (Conversion  PaEton) ISmo. 

•  Kobul  and  Ellii'm  Hi^  Speed  Dynamo  Electric  Hachiaary. Svo. 

Janiison's  Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing. 8vo, 

Blemenu  of  Mechanical  Dniwins. 
Jones'i  Ge*  Engine, 

Machine  Deaign: 

Part  I,     Klnemalln  of  Machinery Svo. 

Part  II.     Form,  Strength,  and  Proportioni  of  Parts. fr 

Kent'i  Mechanical  EngineB-'B  Pocket-Book lOmo.  m 

Kimball  and  Barr'i  Machine  DeBgo.     (In  Pr«>L)' 

I.evlD'1  Gai  Engine.     (Id  Pren.) Si 

Leonard'!  Machine  Shop  Tools  and  Methoda Si 

•  Loreni's  Modem  Refrigerating  Machinery.  (Pope.  Haven,  and  Dean). .  gi 
UacCord'i  Kinematio;  or.  Practical  Mecbaoiam Si 

Mechanical  Drawing. .4 

Velocity  Diagram* Si 

MacFarland's  Standard  Reduction  Factor*  (or  Oaae* Si 

Mahan'i  laduitrial  Drawing.     (ThompKn.) Si    . 

Hehnen*'*  Gas  Engine  Theory  and  Deaiga Large  12iiio. 

Oberg'a  Handbook  of  Small  Tool* Large  13mo. 

■  Panhall  and  Hobart's  Electric  Machine  Deaign.  SmaU  4to,  half  leather. 

Peela'i  Ckimpreued  Air  Plant  for  Mil 

IHwle's  Calorific  Poiver  of  PueU.  .  . , 

•  Porter'*  Engineering  ReminiBcence 
Seid'*  Cour*e  in  Mechanical  Diawini 

Tart-book  o(  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Elementary  Machine  Deaign.Sve. 

Sichardi'*  Compmsed  Air 12nKi, 

XobinKm'*  Principle  of  Mechaniam Svo. 

Schwamh  and  Nerrill'i  Elements  of  Mechaniim S' 

Smith  (A.  W.)  and  Mari'*  Machine  Derign S< 

Smith'*  (0.)  PreM-working  of  Metab Svo. 

Borel'i  Carbureting  and  Combuation  In  Ak»hol  Bnglsae,     (Woodward  and 

Preston.) .Large  13n», 

Btona'i  Pnctlcal  Teitlng  of  Gu  and  Qa*  ~ ' 


a  60 

8  00 
S  00 
3  00 
3  CO 


3  60 

13  60 

3  00 

S  00 

300 

300 

1  SO 

300 

3  00 
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al  oa  &  Mftchine  And  Prim 
friction  amd  Lo«t  Work  i 


*  Tltawonh'a  ElemenU  at  MechuEcal  Drawii 
WstTen's  Elemenla  of  Marhine  Conitniction 

•  WaCertrary's  Vert  Pocket  Hand-book  o!  Hf 

VciibBch'i   Kinnnstics   iwd   th*   Poo 


Uotor,  and  ths  Lawi  ol  EDngetio. 

12n,o.  11 
iHach!iHryandllillWork...Svo.     I 

■' lamo, 

.wins Oblona  Svo.     ] 


3IXallncba.nuii 
if  Tmrnnjirion.     (Hsmiann- 


(Hennaiin-'Klsii.: 


KATERIALS  OF  ENGDCEGRIRO. 

■  Bovay'a  Strensth  of  Materials  and  Theory  of  SIructuna 

Burr's  BluEicily  and  ReastHKC  of  the  Ma,Ieriab  of  Enginserins. 

Church's  Mechanics  ol  Englneerins 

•  Greene's  Strueturat  Mechanics 

■Holley'i  Lead  and  Zinc  PLgments Large  12mo 

Holley  and  Ladd's  Analysis  of  Mined  Paints.  Color  Pigmenu.  and  Van  '  ' 


Wood's  {Do 

Pre 
Wood's  (M.  P. 


A  T™ti«  on  Bras* 

r  Alloys  a 

nd 

ents  0f  AnaLyt 

App«dl;( 

oo 

,)  Rust 

B,  Coatings: 

■olysis  of  I 

ron 

3  00 
2  GO 


2  00 
7  60 

S  00 


SIEAH-EKQINES   A5D  BOILERS. 


.I!mo. 

.12mo, 
.12mo. 

200 

Dawson'a  "EneCneetlng"  and  Electric  Traction  Pocket-book.  ...IBo 
Fold's  Boiler  Making  lor  Boiler  MakcR. 

.I8m.v 

B  00 
1  00 

.12jno. 

Kent'.  Steam  boiler  Economy 

...Svo, 

400 
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dcui'i  Pnctic*  Mid  llicory  of  the  Iniector. 

■    lUeConJ's  Slide-valvw. 

Jfeyar'*  tlodem  Locomotiva  Coiutructioii. 

Uoytr'a  Suma  Turbine. 

Pc^wdy'i  UuiuaI  of  the  Steun-aagina  Indicator 

Tsbla  of  the  Properties  o[  Suuc  end  Other  Vapon  and  TempBiture- 

EaCropy  Table. Svt 

tbtnnodyniaaics  of  Che  Steam-enslna  and  Other  HcBt-anglllw.  .  .  .8vt 


Peabody  aod  Miller'i  Stea 

Pu(nn'i  ThermodynHmica  { 

(Oiterberg.) 


andyTi 


._ ii  DailKii>,Cofi*tructkni.  and  Opeiation  Svc 

**■""■'  of  the  SCcam-en^ne-.  -  -.,.--.----..--.- 2vob.,  Sv< 

Put  I.     Hlatory,  Structun,  and  TttBory Bv( 

Port  11.     Deiisn.  Comtnictim,  and  Operatkn 8v<. 

Stean-boUsr  Bnplouons  in  Theory  and  In  Practice 12mo. 

Wehrenfenntai'i  Analyiii  and  Softening  of  Boiler  Feed-water.    <Patte 

(DuBoia.) 8vo. 


Welibach'a  Heat,  Steam, 

WUthani'i  Steam-engine  Dealga.  ■ 

Wood'a  Thennodynamica,  Heat  Uoton,  and  Sc&lgeTatiag  Hachlnea. .  .( 


3  60 
3  00 
3  60 
3  00 


6  00 
1  50 
6  00 
10  00 
«  00 


HBCHAmcs  POKE  aud  applied. 


BOO 

Daiaa'a  Teit-book  of  Elemenlaiy  Mechanic  for  Collega  an 

d  School*  .l!mo. 

1  M 

Vol.  11 

8yo. 

Large  13mo. 

3  00 

Prindplei  ol  Elamentaiy  Mechanics 
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•  Abderhaldcn'i  Pliriiolocle*!  Chemiitty  in  Tturtjf  Lectum.     (Hall  and 

Defren.) 8vo.  » 

Ton  BchriiiE'i  Suiipreuian  of  Tubcnulosis.     (Bolduan.) 


Daven 


'■  Statistical  UEibodB  i 


jiity.     (G«¥l.     (In  P 


Ebrlich'i  Collected  Sludiei « 
•  Fischer's  Phyiiology  ot  Alir 
de  Pursat's  Manual  of  Piychiatry. 


R(Kt«ki'i  Seru 


h  Special  Referaice  to  BiolocktJ  Varia- 


(Bolduao.). .  . 

Larae  12ido. 

(Rosanoff  and  CoUins.) Laise  I2nio, 

. iaiogical  Cberoiitry.     (Uandel.) 8vo, 

ECtioni  lor  Laboratory  Work  in  Phyaolosical  Chemiitrr.  .8vo. 
Practical  Urinary  Analyui.     (Loreni-)--  ■  >  ■ 

d-boolc  for  the  Bia-Cbemical  Laboratory 

lical  Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Medicine.      (Fischer, )..t2mo, 
■  Toiini  and  Venoms  and  their  Antibodies.     (Coho.). .  13mo. 

Diagnosis.     (Bolduan.) 12nw. 

iinpatibilitio  in  Prescriptions. 

Whys  in  Pharmacy , I2mo, 

Salliowaki's  Phymological  and  PatholDsical  Chsnistry.     (OradotS.}  .. 

■Satterlse's  Outlines  of  Human  Smbryologv 

Smith's  Lecture  Notes  on  Chemistry  for  Dental  Students 

•■Whipple's  Tyhpoid  Fever Larae  ISmo,    ! 

'Woodhull's  Notes  on  Military  Hyiiene. ISmo, 

•  Personal  Hygiene 12mo, 

'Wonestet  and  Atkinson's  Small  Hospilals  Establishment  and  Ualnteaance. 
and  Suueations  lor  Hospital  Architecture,  with  Plans  for  a  Small 
Hosrtt^ 


METALLDRGT. 

Betta'a  Lead  Refining  by  Eleetrolysla. .' 8vo,    ' 

Bolland's  Encyclopedia  of  Pounding  and  Dictionary  of  Poundty  Term*  med 
fai  the  Practice  of  Moolding 12b», 

Iran  Founder. IZmo.     ; 

Supplement. I2ido,    ; 

Douglas's  Untechnical  Addresses  on  Technical  Subjects. 12d», 

Goesel's  Uinerals  and  Uetals:  A  Keference  Book ISmo.  mor. 

*  Ilea'i  Lead -smelting litoa. 

Johnson's    Rapid    Uettaods  for   the  Chemical  AnalysU  of  Special  Steels. 

Steel-maliing  Albyt  and  Graphite. Large  12mo, 

Keep's  Cast  Iron Svo,     . 

La  Cbatelier's  Migh-temperaturc  Ueasurementa.     (fioudooard— Buraeta.) 

Uetcalf  s  Steel.     A  Haoual  for  Steel-users 12mo'. 

Hinei'i  Production  of  Aluminum  and  its  Industrial  Use.     (Waldo.). .  12mo, 

Ruer's  Elemenu  of  Metal kigraphy.     (Mathew«>n) Svo, 

Smith's  Materials  of  Machirtes. lamo, 

Tate  and  Stone's  Foundry  Pnctice. 12mo, 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Enginetnng.     In  Three  PartK Svo.     : 

Part  I.      Non-metallic  Materials  of  Engioecrliig,  *ee  Civil  E 
pages. 

Part  II.     Iron  and  SteeL 

Fart  IIL  A  Treatise  on  Braaaea,  Bronses.  and  Otber  AUoyi  and  their 

Constituents Sro, 

Dike's  Modem  Electrolytic  Copper  Refining Svo, 

West's  American  Poundry  Practice. 12mD, 

Moulders'  Text  Book. 12iito, 


2  to 

3  00 

3  oa 

2  to 
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■t-book  form.  (2  00 


HinfiRALOOT. 

Bukcrville'i  Chemical  Elcrnoiti.     <Id  Pntnrmtion.). 
Boyd'*  Map  of  Southwest  Virgioi» 

•  Brownina'i  Introduction  to  ihe  Rarer  Elementi nvo, 

Bniih'i  Uanual  □[  Determinative  Mineralocy.     (Penfield.) 8vo, 

Butler's  Pocket  Hanil-boali  of  Mineral*. lOmo.  mor. 

Cheater'!  Catakigue  ol  Uinenls Bvo.  paper, 

Cloth. 

■Crans'i  Gold  and  Silver. Svo, 

Dana'i  Fiiat  Appendix  to  Dana's  New  "Sysiem  of  Mineralojy".  .L«ige8vo. 
Dana's  S^And  Appendix  to  Dana's  New  "System  of  MlneraLogy." 

Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  PetrograiAy IZmo! 

Minerals  and  How  lo  Study  Them 12mo, 

System  of  Minenlosy Larse  Svo.  hall  leather.  1 

Text-book  of  Mineralogy Svo, 

Doualas's  Untecbnical  Addreaaea  on  Technical  Subjects. ISmo, 

Eakle's  Mineral  Table.. Svo. 

Eckel's  Stone  and  Clay  Products  Used  in  Ensineerins-     (In  Preparation). 

Goesel's  Minerals  and  Metal* ;  A  Reference  Book ...  " "      ,      . 

Groth's  Introduction  lo  Chemical  CrysUllograpby  (Marshall) 13mo. 

•  Hayes's  Handbook  for  Field  Geoloffsts lOmo.  o 

Iddinsi'a  Igneous  Rocks.  .  .  - .f 

Rock  Minermli. 8vo, 

Johannsen's  Determination  of  Rock-forming  Minerals  b  Thin  Secttoi 

•  Martin's  Labontory    Guide    to    Qualitative    Analysis    with    the    Blow- 


pipe. , 


Minerals:  Their  Occumn 

ig  and  Decoration 

>eterminative  Minoalogy . 


. .  13m> 


Tables  o 


od  Uss. . . 

Record  ol  Mineral  Teau. 
Svo.  pap 
luding  the  Use  of  Minerals  and  SutlilicB  ol 

*  Piisaon's  Bocks  and  Rock  Minerals l2mo. 

*  Richards's  Synopsis  of  Mineral  Characters. 12mo.  mor. 

*  Rice's  Clays:  Thdr  Occurrence.  Propertiea  and  Usas. Svo. 

•Riesand  Leighton's  History  of  the  Cky-workine  Industry  of  the  United 

States Svo, 

*  niiman's  Teit-book  of  Importan!  Minerals  and  Rock*. Svo. 

Wuhinston'i  Hsnual  of  the  Chemical  Analyiii  of  Eockt. 8vD, 


*  Beard's  Mine  Gases  and  Explosions. Large  12mo. 

Boyd's  Map  of  Southwest  Virginia Pocket-book  form. 

*  Cimne'i  Gold  and  Silver " 

*  Index  of  Mining  EngfnMring  Literature 

•Svo 

Douglas's  Unlechaical  Addrtssas  on  Technical  SubMCta. 13mo. 

Eissler's  Modem  High  Explosives. Svo. 

Goesel's  Minerals  and  Metals:  A  Reference  Book lOmo 

Ihtseng'i  Manual  of  Mining 

*  Ilea's  Lead  Smelting 

Peele's  Compressed  Air  Plant  for  Uinea, 

Rlemer't  Shaft  Sinking  Under  DifBcnlC  Conditions.     (Coming  and  Peeli 

•Weaver's  Military  Expkwives Svo, 

Witaon's  HydrauHc  and  Placer  Mining.     2d  edition,  rewritten ISmo. 

Tnatise  on  Practical  and  Theoretkal  Mine  Ventilation ISmo, 

17 
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